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Westinghouse 
Batteries 


ARE NOT HIGH IN PRICE 


All Makes Recharged and 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 
Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


ANDIRONS 
FENDERS 
FIRE SSE 
COAL HODS 


Be Sure To See Our Display of 
Fire Place Furniture 


Repaired 
ERC EORGIN Queen Mantel & 
BATTERY CO. C. C. Downs Tule s Gonna 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


59 W. Peachtree St. 
Atlanta Phone Ivy 8281 


56 W. Mitchell St. 
Main 6186 
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Engraved Stationery---/or Business Men 


Engraved stationery makes for such dignity and prestige as 
no other medium can. Let us engrave YOUR _letterheads, 
statements and cards. 


FOOTE. .& DAWVIES> COMP AgINy: 


“Rive Seconds From Five Points” 


SMITH & GUEST, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street Phone Walnut 4728 


Hastings’ Seeds---1924 Catalog 


Now is the time to plant Hastings’ Evergreen Lawn Grass for a velvety green lawn. 


; Now, also, is the time to set out Hastings’ Plantation-grown, two-year-old everblooming and climb- 
ing Roses. Winter Flowering, Spencer and Grandiflora Sweet Peas and the hardy vegetables are 
ready for planting now. 


Call or phone for the handsome 1924 Catalog of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. It’s the best seed 
catalog. published in America for Southern Plantings. You. need. it for your planting guide. 


: H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. Seeds---Plants---Bulbs PHONES M. 2568-3653 
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Atlanta Bids For New People--- 
New Enterprises---New Capital 


TLANTA REALIZES that great though her progress has 
ME been as a city, it will be greater henceforth when we have 


entered the lists and have taken our place among those other 
progressive communities scattered far and near that are bidding 


for the productive and useful years of the type of citizenry which 
always is responsive to greater opportunity. 


THEREFORE, ATLANTA IS ABOUT TO BECOME AN 
ADVERTISER. 

Signs on the highways, for hundreds of miles. 

Signs in the heavens, if necessary. 

Printed paper through the mails to everywhere. Pamphlets, 
Booklets, Leaflets. 


Letters to convention visitors who have gone back home. 
And more descriptive material. 


THE CITY BUILDER, aggressively and intelligently more 
constructive in Atlanta’s interests than ever before, on library 


tables in clubs and civic establishments throughout the land. 


Display advertisements. Magazine circulation. Trade and 
class journal circulation. 


A definite and well-considered plan of ADVERTISING AT- 
LANTA and broadcasting Atlanta’s invitation to all good people 
everywhere. 
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Paul H. Norcross at the Helm 
Eminent Atlanta Engineer Elected to Head Chamber 


OR the first time in its more _ has achieved so much success in so ‘Era of Good Feeling” administration, 
EF than half century of service to short a period of time leads the Cham- in which he brought the Chamber 

Atlanta, the Chamber of Com-_ ber of Commerce to feel that no more of Commerce out of the dry docks, 
merce is headed by a scraped off many 
native son. Paul H. : . j of the _ barnacles 
Norcross, elected that were impeding 
president of the cham- the progress of the 
ber for 1924. was ship, and _ launched 
born in this city, suf- her upon the high 
ficiently long ago for seas, bound for the 
him to have mature port of prosperity 
judgment and _ the and good will. Mr. 
wisdom that comes Norcross will take up 
with broad experi- the work and carry 


ence, and sufficiently 
recently to be blessed 
with faith and cour- 
age to vision big 
things for the city of 
his birth. 

Mr. Norcross is not 
only a native of At- 
lanta, he is a product 
of Georgia’s great 
technological school, 
taking his engineer- 
ing degree from 
Georgia Tech in 1902. 
After graduation, Mr. 
Norcross entered his 
profession in this city 
and rapidly rose to 
the very top. For 
several years he has 
been one of the city’s 
consulting engineers 
and Atlanta’s great 
waterworks system 
has been developed 
to its present re- 
markable ~— efficiency 


PAUL H. NORCROSS 


on with renewed vig- 
or the program to 
make Atlanta a big- 
ger city by making it 
a better city than 
any other in which to 
live, 

At a brilliant ban- 
quet closing the ad- 
ministration of Mr. 
Newell and inaugur- 
enemas’  julakaye one bie 
Norcross, held at the 
City Auditorium on 
the night of January 
15, some thousand or 
more members. and 
friends of the cham- 
ber heard Mr. Nor- 
cross deliver a_ re- 
markab'e inaugural 
address. 

Starting out with 
the statement that 
he did not expect 
to revolutionize the 
Chamber of Com- 


largely under his _ skill. Today worthy successor could have been merce and its work during 1924, Mr. 
Mr. Norcross stands at the very top found to take up the work inaugur- Norcross declared that it would be 
of his profession, and the fact that he ated by Alfred C. Newell during his his purpose to put the organization 


4 


on a business basis and make every 
dollar entrusted to it do one dollar’s 
worth of service for Atlanta. The 
real purpose of his address Mr. Nor- 
cross stated to be simply to outline 
a tew of the opportunities for service 
that knock at our portals, and to re- 
mind again that the privileges of cit- 
izenship carry equivalent obligations. 
“Some day we shall be called upon to 
account for our stewardship and, like 
the parable of the talents, will desire 
to have it said: ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ ” 


Purposes of Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Declaring that he thought it well 
to pause at the very beginning of his 
address to consider the purposes of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Nor- 
cross read that purpose as defined in 
the constitution of the organization, 
as follows: 


““The Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce is organized for the 
purpose of upbuilding and  ad- 


vancinge the City of Atlanta in 
-population, commerce: and fi- 
nance; in civic and _ social im- 
provement; to take proper part 
and interest in all projects, the 
success of which will better con- 
ditions Municipal, State and Na- 
tional; to promote integrity and 
good faith, just and equitable 
principals in business and _ uni- 
formity in commercial usages; to 
acquire, preserve and distribute 
industrial, commercial and civic 
statistics and information of val- 
ue; to discover and _ correct 
abuses; to prevent or adjust con- 
troversies; to have a part as rep- 
resenting our city in the consid- 
eration and decision of State and 
National issues.’ 


“No words or phrases that I could 
use could better express the objec- 
tives of this chamber. The history of 


its activities from the day of its 
Founders up to the present time, 
shows that this institution has 


grown more and more influential, due 
to its constructive work of upbuild- 
ing and advancing the City of Atlan- 
ta. In fact, there is no organization 
in the city today that ranks in civic 
activities with the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, and whose name is 
more respected and honored by all. 
I congratulate you on your enviable 
service record! 


Brief Summary of Previous Activities. 


Continuing, Mr. Norcross said: 
“A short summary of some of the 
more recent activities of the Cham- 
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ber, particularly during the adminis- 
tration of my predecessor, Mr. New- 
ell, should be of interest. 

“The creation of a Farm and Mar- 
keting Bureau, organized for the pur- 
pose of advancing the welfare, not 
only of Atlanta, but of the entire 
Southland, has interested the state 
at large. This Bureau, headed by 
Harry G Hastings and having a per- 
sonnel of members deeply interested 
in this most vital work, has consci- 
entiously labored to bring about a 
more healthful condition in our won- 
derfully potential farming sections. 
Their work has not been in vain and 
as a result of their untiring efforts, 
new life and vigor has been injected 
into the fortunes of the boll weevil-in- 
fested sections. 

“Mention should be made of the In- 
dustrial Bureau headed by W. R. C. 
Smith. This branch of service was 
only organized during the past year, 
but even with the handicap of youth 
has already succeeded in _ bringing 
many additional industries within 
our gates. 

“No activity connected with the 
Chamber, has created as much inter- 
est and friendly comment as the or- 
ganization of the new Extension Bu- 
reau, formed primarily for the pur- 
pose of advertising Atlanta and 
Georgia to the entire country. This 
Bureau, headed by a virile, dynamic 
young man recognized as a _ leader 
in publishing lines, Mr. Louis D. 
Newton, acting as Editor-in-Chief of 
the ‘City Builder,’ the house organ of 
the Chamber, ably assisted by a staff 
of editors, consisting of James A. 
Holloman of the Constitution; James 
B. Nevin, of the Atlanta Georgian, 
and John Paschall, of the Atlanta 
Journal and W. T. Waters, are plac- 
ing this publication on a parity with 
other national magazines. Never be- 
fore have the three newspapers of 
Atlanta contributed as much space, 
energy and brains towards the 
proper advocacy of all projects spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Numerous other committees have 
performed equally commendatory 
service in the upbuilding of the 
Chamber, among those should’ be 
mentioned: 

“The Forum Committee, the Mem- 
bership Committee, the Aviation 
Committee, the Finance Committee 
the Stone Mountain Memorial Com- 
mittee, the Tax and Legislative Com- 
mittee, the School and Educational 
Committee, the Hospitality Commit- 
tee, Good Will Council, Additional 
Judgeship Committee, Insurance Com- 


mittee, Greater Atlanta Committee, 
Art Committee, Plaza Committee, and 
others. 

“Mention must be made at this 
point of two auxiliary, but at the 
same time most active, Departments 
of the Chamber of Commerce, organ- 
ized in recent years—the Woman’s 
Division, headed during 1923 by Miss 
Mabel Kendrick, which department 
has coordinated and amalgamated 
the interests of the women in civic 
work. Great credit is due this divi- 
sion for their activities especially in 
interesting the Federated Women’s 
Clubs of Georgia and focusing atten- 
tion on the work being done by the 
Chamber. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce headed in 1923 by  Pal- 
mer Blackburn, has acted as a train- 
ing institution for the young men of 
our community and the Junior Cham- 
ber has crowned its brow with lau- 
rels in effective and necessary civic 
work, among the younger citizens. 

“This symposium would be _ in- 
complete, if we did not pay our re- 
spects and extend our congratulations 
to our retiring president, Mr. Alfred 
C. Newell, for the wonderful and 
valuable services he has performed 
for the Chamber of Commerce and 
the City of Atlanta, in “selling” the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce to 
the public, not only within the con- 
fines of our city, but in the state at 
large. 


“There is one service that has been 
performed for the City of Atlanta by 
the Chamber, during the last two 
years, that has received no publicity, 
but which, to my mind, is one of the 
most valuable contributions to our 
numerous civic institutions that has 
ever been made by this organization 
—namely the remodelling of the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
during Walter Foote’s administration 
in 1922, so that there was placed at 
the disposal of every municipal and 
state activity within the city, two 
large and commodious assembly halls 
for public meetings, with every facil- 
ity of service, including luncheons 
and dinners. The Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce devotes over fifty per 
cent of its actual floor space, fur- 
nishing lights, heat and other com- 
modities at the disposal of any legiti- 
mate civic, commercial, religious or 
educational organization within our 
city. It would take too much time 
to list the number, type and charac- 
tev of meetings that it has. been pos- 
shle to hold in our building, but 
there is no one, within the sound of 
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Filling the Railroad Gulch With Mail 


Postmaster Large Believes Sorely Needed Post Office Building Would Go 
Far to Making Possible City Plaza Over Railroad Tracks 


Editor’s Note: Ever since Mr. Large 
became postmaster at Atlanta, he has 
contended for enlarged post office 
space and has advocated in no uncer- 
tain terms the erection of a new post 
office building of adequate proportions 
to care for the Atlanta of today and 
for several vears to come. This would 
entail the construction of quarters very 
much larger than those now occupied 
bv the post office department. Mr. 
Large heilieves this huilding, erected 
over the railroad tracks between 
Spring and Forsyth Streets, would 
facilitate the handling of mail by hav- 
ing chutes to the mail ears on the 
tracks under the building, and would ai 
the same time eliminate a great ex- 
panse of the now open railroad gulch 
and lessen the cost of the Plaza to such 
an extent that it would enable the 
city to build the Plaza within a rea- 
sonable cost. In the following article 
Mr. Large explains his ideas as te 
the new Plaza Post Office. 


HE parcel post feature of the 
Postal Service was inaugurated 


in 1911. Its privileges have 

been extended literally by leaps and 
bounds. Its popularity with business 
houses and the public generally be- 
cause of its economy and efficiency 
has created a volume that approaches 
the unmanageable in many of the 
larger offices. At the very beginning 
of my administration the cry for more 
space overshadowed every other need. 
Having been civil engineer on the 
Pennsylvania tunnels in New York, 
and remembering the post office 
erected there over the tracks, I felt 
that the need here for a similar lo- 
cation must be proportionately impor- 
tant and investigated the possibilities 


By EDWARD K. LARGE 


but the expense was too great and 
the demand too urgent to permit of 


EDWARD K. LARGE 


delay. We, therefore, obtained Sta- 
tion “B” under lease at Garnett and 
Forsyth Streets, which has relieved 
the pressure, but it is not the ideal 
arrangement because there is the ex- 
tra handling of mails which would 
be avoided if the office were located 


over the tracks. As handled now, 
mail collections from all over the city 
go to Station “B” where it is worked 
up or distributed to pouches for the 
various trains. It is then loaded 
again into trucks and hauled to the 
basement of the Terminal or the Un- 
ion Station and turned over to the 
Railway Mail Service, who have quar- 
ters at both depots. 

Mr. Bleckley’s suggestion of a plaza 
over the tracks has appealed to me 
immensely from the start and its de- 
velopment would be, I believe, the 
greatest single thing Atlanta could 
accomplish, especially if a handsome 
new Union Station could be construct- 
ed over the tracks on the west side 
of Spring Street Viaduct and a beauti- 
ful new government building over the 
tracks on the east side of the viaduct 
with the Union Station done away 
with and the plaza extended through 
and connected with the Washington 
Street Viaduct. Then the space oc- 
cupied in the present Post Office 
building could be utilized for other 
government purposes; in fact, there 
would not be room to house all the 
other government departmnets now 
in the city, but the suggested new 
building could be of sufficient height 


to take care of other government 
needs for space. 
The space now occupied by the 
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View of Railroad Gulch Between Spring and Forsyth 


Streets Over Which Postmaster Large Proposes to Erect a Handsome Plaza Post Office 
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‘‘Tlee’s Head Is on Stone Mountain” 


Grandeur of Sight Sweeps Thousands Into Mighty C heer. South s 
Dream of Immortality (or Heroes of Sixties Comes True-- 
Distinguished Visitors at Ceremonies 


By O. B. KEELER, in The Atlanta Journal 


HE dream of the world’s great- 
4 fe memorial began to come true 

Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
when with a stately dignity that held 
something of a caress, a bright, broad 
national emblem was lifted and gath- 
ered as a flowing coronet upon the 
majestic brow of Robert E. Lee, look- 
ing out now and forevermore from the 
sheer wall of Stone Mountain—the 
first of the mighty group planned by 
Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, after 
the dream of Helen Plane, a daughter 
of the Old South. 

Mrs. Plane herself, leaning on the 
arm of Mr. Borglum, gave the signal 
for the unveiling of the head of the 
“knightliest leader,” and under the 
gray sky of a January afternoon 10,- 
000 reverent witnesses of that epoch- 
making event stood hushed in awe 
and admiration. 

“In the presence of many sublimi- 
ties,” said Dr. Plato Durham in his 
address, the dream was coming true, 
and he made a plea that the assembly 
should close the ears and eyes of the 
flesh and with these of the spirit 
harken to the “rhythmic tramp of 
the generations that are to come 
marching down,” and follow with the 
eyes of the spirit the unending pro- 
cession, out to time’s ultimate horizon. 

Dawn of a Great Dream 

The skies were tenderly gray; and 
even the chill breeze out of the north 
seemed tempered, while a trace of the 
“gentle rain from heaven” was in 
the air, as the distinguished gentle- 
woman of the Old South, her blue 
eyes sparkling with the fire of the 
spirit and with tears, waved a tiny, 
glowing flag of the Confederacy, the 
signal for the thunder of granite 
boulders down the sheer face of the 
mountain, and then the slow lifting 
of the national emblem that disclosed 
the face of the great leader of the 
Lost Cause, sculptured in heroic bas- 
relief upon the living stone. 

The dawn of a great dream coming 
true lighted the towering granite wall 
of the mountain, and under its more 
than royal coronet the calm face of 


Lee looked out across the gray land- 
scape, keeping watch now and for- 
evermore over the Southland that he 
loved and the Nation that he truly 
served. 

A pause of reverence, of homage— 
and then the roll of the handclapping 
swept across the hillside to the moun- 
tain and echoed back again, and its 
light spray, touched here and there 
with a true old “rebel yell,” must 
have reached to the first member of 
that mighty group of heroes to come 
forth from the living granite. Then 
like the resounding surf on a rock- 
bound coast, the clang of a thousand 
motor horns went rolling down the 
milelong lines, heading in along the 
little road, or parked in the clearing. 

A band had been playing, but the 
band could not. be heard just then. 
The dawning of the memorial dream 
of a people was upon the mountain- 
side. An epoch was in the making; 
no longer merely talked of reverently. 

Great Pilgrimage 

Since before noon a pilgrimage had 
been under way, from Atlanta and 
from all around, heading for Stone 
Mountain. The roads were dark with 
motor cars and persons on foot seek- 
ing that gigantic shrine. So prodi- 
gious was the press of vehicles that 
a line more than a mile long never 
reached the scene of the unveiling— 
hundreds back of hundreds of motor 
cars still were headed toward the 
place, stopped in their tracks, when 
the first trickle of cars back to the 
city began, at 3:30 o’clock, after the 
brief and impressive exercises and 
the tremendous address by Dr. Dur- 
ham. 

It was estimated that anywhere 
from ten to twenty thousand persons 
set out to attend the unveiling; and 
if many failed of their object, most 
of them were in their places on the 
hillside, facing the world’s greatest 
monolith, when Hollins Randolph, 
president of the memorial association, 
stood up with bared head to intro- 
duce Dr. David Marx, who delivered 
the brief and impressive invocation. 


Mrs. Plane, 94 years old, widow of 
a Confederate colonel killed in action, 
was carried up on the rostrum by Mr. 
Borglum, the sculptor whose genius 
had laid out the gigantic work and 
whose indefatigable toil had brought 
forth from the granite the head of 
Lee in less than six weeks, and with 
bared head he stood beside her as the 
stately lady, attired in a costume of 
the sixties, waved her command to 
the mountain to give forth the head 
of Lee. 

On the seemingly tiny platform, a 
thousand yards away on an air-drawn 
line, incredibly tiny figures of men 
moved here and there, beneath the 
two vast American flags hung like a 
curtain. Answering the signal, boul- 
der after boulder of granite slipped 
from its resting place under the flags 
and flashed down the sheer drop of 
the precipice, one—two—three—four 
—five seconds by the watch from the 
flags to the base, and then two sec- 
onds more before the dull thunder of 
their impact rolled across the valley 
to the multitude on the hillside. 


Applause Thunderous 

And the giant flags part and rise, 
and to their parting and the thunder 
of falling granite, the majestic head 
of Lee appears. 

A long intake of breath, as the as- 
sembly regards that sublime counte- 
nance. The soul of the gathering as 
well as its vision is fastened upon 
the face of Lee. For one brief mo- 
ment it seemed as if the dream, the 
memorial, were on trial. 

Out of the stillness spoke a voice, 
clear, though quavering with the 
years: 

“It’s General Lee,” said the voice, 
and there was a catch, a break, in 
the tone. 

It was an old, old man who spoke; 
an old man in a gray uniform; a 
veteran of the Army of the Confed- 
eracy. 

How many heard that quavering 
recognition can only be guessed. Prob- 
ably only 200 or 800 of the many 
thousands. But as if that had been 
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Governors of Six Southern States Who Were Here in Connection with the Unveiling of the Head of General Robert E. Lee on the Precipice 


of Stone Mountain, January 19. 


Left to right, 


they are: 


Carolina; Walker, of Georgia; Trinkle, of Virginia, and Neff, of Texas. 


the signal for which the thousands 
were waiting—the seal and stamp of 
some looked for approval—the ap- 
plause came crashing out and rolled 
across the valley, an answer to the 
thunder of the granite; and the shrill 
rebel yell rode like a war eagle on 
its crest. 

The army of the Confederacy had 
recognized its own, and the nation 
was greeting one of its greatest sons. 

Memorial Assured 

For years the memorial had been 
dreamed and talked about. Three 
years ago the plan took a practical 
turn, and the benign and lovely face 
of Helen Plane had been lighted with 
a great hope for the dream of her 
heart. For months actual werk had 
been in progress on the world’s great- 
est monolith. The band of those who 
had faith daily increased, yet still 
there was doubt. The project seemed 
too vast, too dimly huge, even for the 
man whom Dr. Durham in his address 
placed among the world’s most iilus- 
trious dreamers, “with much of Gre- 
cian gift for beauty, and more than 
Roman genius of construction.” 

Would it prove too great a task 
for Borglum? Must a_ speculative 
and unfinished tribute to the Lost 
Cause only scratch the vastest rock 
‘above the surface of the earth? 

- The answer came like a clarion 


note from the parapets of heaven, 
ringing through the gray air of that 
momentous Saturday afternoon, the 
afternoon of the birth anniversary 
of Robert E. Lee. 

The memorial was assured. 

Signed, sealed—ready for delivery 
to the generations “that shall come 
marching down” through the ages, 
out to the ultimate horizon of time, 
the Stone Mountain memorial was 
ratified. 

And reflected toward the great, 
calm visage on the mountain-side un- 
der its coronet of glory there was 
the glow that Dr. Durham called most 
beautifully, “the light from the face 
of man, wrapping him in history’s 
benediction.” 

Distinguished Persons There 

On the rostrum on the hillcrest, 
with Mrs. Plane and Dr. Marx, Gut- 
zon Borglum and Hollins Randolph 
and Dr. Durham, stood many distin- 
guished men and women, gathered to 
honor the first tangible sign of the 
world’s greatest memorial—David R. 
Francis, former governor of Missouri 
and former ambassador to Russia; 
Governor W. W. Brandon, of Ala- 
bama; Governor E. Lee Trinkle, of 
Virginia; Governor Cary A. Hardee, 
of Florida; Governor Thomas G. Mc- 
Leod, of South Carolina; Governor 
Austin Peay, of Tennessee; Governor 


Governors McLeod, of South Carolina; Brandon, of Alabama; Morrison, of North 


Walker, of Georgia; former Governor 
John M. Slaton and Mrs. Slaton, of 
Georgia; Lieutenant General James 
A. Thomas, of Dublin, Ga., represent- 
ing General W. B. Haldeman, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans; General William 
P. Screws, United States Army; Ad- 
jutant General Hartley A. Moon, of 
the Alabama National Guard; Colonel 
A. J. Smith, chief of staff for Gov- 
ernor Trinkle; General Clifford R. 
Foster, chief of staff for Governor 
Hardee; Admiral James G. Williams, 
commandant of the Sixth Naval dis- 
trict, appointed by President Cool- 
idge to represent the United States 
navy, with Captain Walter Gordon 
Roper, recruiting officer, Atlanta; W. 
C. Hedrick and W. W. Watkins, of 
Houston, Tex.; P. W. Horn, president 
of Texas Tech, with A. G. Carter, J. 
W. Carpenter and C. B. Jones, of the 
board of regents; Major General 
David C. Shanks, representing the 
United States army by direction of 
President. Coolidge; Samuel Hoyt 
Venable, his sister, Mrs. Frank Ma- 
son, and his nieces, Mrs. Coribel Ven- 
able Kellogg and Mrs. Robert Ven- 
able Roper, who jointly gave Stone 
Mountain for the memorial; and many 
Atlanta men and women, hosts to 
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Financing the Industrial Future of the Southeast 


South--“Land of Opportunity,’ Shown by Remarkable 
Development in Past Decade 


HE most outstanding statisti- 
fn cian of our time is reported 

to have recently paraphrased 
the advice of the noted journalist of 
an earlier generation, changing Hor- 
ace Greeley’s historic utterance, and 
urging the young men of the na- 
tion to seek success in the South, 
rather than in the West, which has 
long enjoyed designation as_ the 
“Land of Opportunity.” Now it has 
become, “Go South, young man, and 


y? 


grow up with the country! 


Tt requires but a brief resume of 
the developments of the past quar- 
ter century in the South, and but a 
superficial analysis of current and 
impending industrial and economic 
changes in our midst, to appreciate 
the accuracy and the full portent of 
this new slogan. 

Fifty years ago the South was 
commencing the Herculean task of 
recovery from the devastation of 
war, with no industrial outlook and 
its agricultural system completely 
demoralized. Capital for the devel- 
opment of abundant resources was 
lacking and time had not sufficiently 
healed the scars of fratricial conflict 
to bring in Northern or Eastern 
money for such purposes. 

Slowly but certainly, to some ex- 
tent through thrift, but largely from 
the abundance of nature, the accum- 
ulation of capital began. The latter 
part of the ninteenth century found 
the confidence of the moneyed inter- 
ests of the world restored to the 
South and industry and commerce 
were sharing with agriculture in the 
South’s activities and contributing 
further to the accumulation of her 
wealth. 

During that period and up to the 
beginning of the past decade, the 
South was entirely dependent on the 
East for capital, both funded loans 
for developments requiring long pe- 
riods for successful termination, and 
for short time credit used as work- 
ing capital to finance the annual sea- 
sonal demands of a territory whose 
commerce followed the well defined 
demands of an agricultural people. 


By ROBERT STRICKLAND, JR. 


Vice President, Fourth National Bank 


The funded capital was furnished 
through the investment bankers of 
the North while the great commer- 
cial banks of New York City, 
through their Southern correspond- 
ents, provided for seasonal needs. 
Despite the uncertainties of credit 
supply under this system, without 
such assistance, the South would 


AMAZING STATISTICS 

Industrial growth, together 
with conservative and progres- 
sive management, are the fac- 
tors which have made great 
banks for Atlanta and provided 
a certain source for the legiti- 
mate credit needs of the city’s 
trade territory which naturally 
embraces the entire Piedmont 
and Coastal sections. It is un- 
believable but most convincing 
to know that the Atlanta bank 
clearings for 1912 were $691,- 
941,000, while for 1923, the 
startling total of $2,733,936,- 
892.05 an increase of approxi- 
mately 300% was reached. Bank 
resouces at December 28, 1923, 
totaled $154,377,639.68, or ap- 
proximately four times the total 
banking strength in 1912. 


have known almost no progress dur- 
ing the forty or fifty years follow- 
ing the war. 

Ten years ago saw the beginning 
of the new era in the Southeast 
which most of us have just begun 
to recognize. The World War in- 
tervened and our attention was 
drawn from local to world affairs. 
The inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve System, decentralizing credit 
control, and affording ample financ- 
ing facilities for legitimate needs, 
provided a money market to com- 
pete with the East. Operating on 
borrowed money for many years, the 
South had made an accumulation of 
capital, from both the earnings of 
corporations, and the savings of in- 
dividuals, comprising a total which 


gave promise of greater 
largely financed at home. 


growth 


This, then, was our situation ten 
years ago. Emerging from a long 
period of both physical and economic 
privation, the South stood at the 
threshold of even greater accomplish- 
ments greater because they were 
more extensive and greater because 
they were primarily thought out, ex- 
ecuted, financed and operated by the 
people of the South. Each year 
since 1913 has seen it less and less 
necessary for the South to be bor- 
rowers of the East. No growing 
country of vast resources will ever 
fully cease to use the capital of other 
sections, but every section eventu- 
ally reaches the point where it does 
not pleadingly beg the grudgingly 
granted capital of mre fortunate 
neighbors, but rather may have such 
capital voluntarily offered on the 
most favorable terms. 


This transition from the poverty 
of past Civil War days to the meagre 
borrowed capital of the eight- 
ies and nineties, thence to the mod- 
est accumulations of the early part 
of this century; and to the credit in- 
dependence of 1913, is to have a se- 
quel in the half century ahead which 
ought to find our resources near 
full development and the South no 
longer a borrower, but, enriched 
through her thrift and industry, a 
lender to the nations of the earth. 


It is commonly thought that bank- 
ing development precedes industrial 
and commercial growth, but it is 
more likely that their increase is 
simultaneous, or even that banking 
growth and financial strength fol- 
low as a result of successful manu- 
facture, agriculture and trade. 


The beginnings of the textile in- 
dustry in the South had their foun- 
dation on Northern dollars, either in- 
vested by their owners, or loaned to 
Southern men. How well their faith 
was justified is indicated by the 
stupendous fact the past quarter 
century has seen the spindles of 
Southern mills grow from four mil- 


lions to over sixty millions, consum- 
ing now over four and a quarter 
million bales of cotton per year, as 
compared to a scant million bales 
in 1899. 


It is the earnings of these North- 
ern dollars, not only in textile but 
in scores of other lines of manufac- 
ture, coupled with the energy, thrift 
and natural resources of our section, 
that have built the present great- 
ness of the South and_ established 
the strength from which it is now 
to grow further toward the full 
measure of its economic importance 
and independence. 


This growth in industry and agri- 
culture has brought in its wake a 
great commerce. No better market 
exists today than the South with its 
rapid tendency to equalize manufac- 
ture and farming, and its generally 
balanced labor situation. This trade 
has provided another avenue for 
wealth and a further means for the 
acretion of capital. Atlanta has 
grown to be a great city, primarily 
because of its situation as a merchan- 
dising and distributing center. 


Industrial growth, together with 
conservative and progressive man- 
agement, are the factors which have 
made great banks for Atlanta and 
provided a certain source for the 
legitimate credit needs of the city’s 
trade territory which naturally em- 
braces the entire Piedmont and 
Coastal sections. It is unbelievable 
but most convincing, to know that 
the Atlanta bank clearings for 1912 
were $691,941,000, while for 1923, 
the startling total of $2,733,986,892.05 
an increase of approximately 300% 
was reached. Bank resources at De- 
cember 28, 19238, totaled $154,377,- 
639.68, or approximately four times 
the total banking strength in 1912. 


In like manner, the _ banking 
growth of the future will largely fol- 
low the further development of the 
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South, though by reason of their 
now independent strength, the banks 
will be a large factor in the accom- 
plishment of this development. 


Too often we point to our large 
banking resources as an évidence 
of our ability to build more factories, 
to lay more railroads, to open more 
farms, and to better equip our ag- 
riculture, forgetting that permanent 
improvements, to be _ profitable, 
must be financed by capital and not 
by credit. The banker is a middle- 
man whose business is to gather up 
the temporarily idle funds of the 
section he serves, judiciously use 
such funds for the current needs of 
others, and return them to the de- 
positor-owner on demand. 

It is not this surplus money in our 
banks alone that is to help us fur- 
ther our industrial prospects—the 
bankers’ funds may and should pro- 
vide the raw material, the merchan- 
dise and commodities of every char- 
acter needed—but it is the savings 
of the South that must expand us 
industrially and take care of our 
new plants for the mining, milling 
and manufacture of our abundant 
raw materials. 

Savings, not alone in the  accus- 
tomed sense, but in the broader con- 
struction, which includes the profits 
of our present enterprises, the 
earnings which should come to our 
farmers as a result of scientific ag- 
riculture, the thrift of the salaried 
man and of the wage  earner—all 
these brought together by the in- 
vestment banker and wisely used for 
the foundation of new and the ex- 
pansion of existing enterprises, 
mean success in the industrial future 
of the South. 


On every business executive, mer- 
chant, manufacturer and _ banker 
alike, rests the responsibility for in- 
suring economy in business opera- 
tion, thrift in the expeditures of his 
own factory or store or bank, and 
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the encouragement of savings all in 
his circle of influence. 

In this way, and only in this way 
can the people of the South secure 
for themselves the bright prospects 
and the certain profits of the era 
that is dawning. The East is turn- 
ing more and more rapidly South- 
ward, recognizing the great advan- 
tages in manufacture over those of 
their own congested, alien-overrun 
cities. They are welcome for we 
will share in their prosperity, but 
the greater reward will come to us 
as owners of our own plants and 
masters of our own industrial des- 
tiny. 

This new era finds the men of the 
South better equipped to guide in- 
dustry to success, it finds our banks 
capable of financing every current 
need of our factories and farms, and 
above all, it dawns on a_ people 
whose per capita wealth is greater 
now than ever before, and in the 
steady increase of which we will 
surely find constantly greater capi- 
tal for the needs of our own sec- 
tion. 
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Two More Viaducts Proposed 


Enhanced Property Values Will Follow Erection of Viaducts Over 
Pryor Street and Central Avenue 


HEN the Legislature meets 

W\ this summer one of the first 

important subjects to engage 
that body’s attention, will be the 
pending viaduct bill authorizing the 
City of Atlanta to construct via- 
ducts spanning the railroads at ex- 
isting grade crossings on Pryor 
Street and Centra] Avenue, near the 
Union Station. 

Consent of the state is necessary 
by reason of the fact that the via- 
ducts will cross the tracks of the 
Western & Atlantic Railroad, state- 
owned line. 

It is anticipated that the measure 
will pass in the early days of the 
session, since a number of leading 
solons both of the House and Sen- 
ate, have declared that they will fa- 
vor immediate action, in order that 
a minimum of further delay will in- 
tervene before work on the big pro- 
jects can commence. 

Last year the advocates of the bill 
were keenly disappointed when it 
met an unexpected setback as the 


By J. HENSON TATUM 


session was about to adjourn. Prog- 
ress was halted for the time being. 

But Mayor Sims, who is author of 
the plan to erect the two viaducts, 
and other citizens equally enthusias- 
tic, think the loss of a year will be 
more than compensated for by the 
immeasurably vivid and _ valuable 
lesson of the Spring Street Viaduct. 

Nobody can view the traffic as it 
rushes to and fro over the viaduct 
and feel that the three-quarters of 
a million required to build this 
bridge, was not well spent. 

The streams of traffic are flowing 
in Spring Street and across the via- 
duct as though a spillway had been 
cut from Peachtree, Whitehall and 
other streets that were briming to 
the curbs with vehicles. 

Practical business heads did not 
wait to see all this traffic diverted 
by the new bridge. Sound judg- 
ment foresaw it, and even before 
first dirt was broken for the bridge, 
foundations of office buildings and 
other modern structures were being 


Dangerous Railroad Crossing in the heart of Atlanta, at Centrat Avenue, which will be elim- 
inated by the erection of the proposed Central Avenue Viaduct. 


sunk in the near vicinity. A new 
$10,000,000 business district rose 
into being in less than a year—and 
the city and her citizens will reap 
manyfold from this great expansion. 

Here is a district, a counterpart 
of what will happen when viaducts 
replace grade crossings at Pryor 
Street and Central Avenue. This 
section is right in the very heart of 
the city. It is susceptible of devel- 
opment as elaborate as any in At- 
lanta. Spring Street would have 
taken years to reach its present de- 
velopment but for the new viaduct. 

The character of structures, the 
physical surroundings of the Spring 
street section, were similar to those 
in the area that will be vitally 
touched by the Pryor Street-Central 
Avenue Viaducts. 


The change from Marthasville, 
the village, to Atlanta, the city, 
was hardly more complete than will 
be the transformation of this valua- 
ble portion of Atlanta when viaducts 
lift the traffic from the noise and 
smoke and hindrance and danger of 
crossing in the path of locomotives. 

A bird’s-eye view of this district 
taken in 1924, and a bird’s-eye view 
taken a few years hence, if the via- 
ducts are built, will make a highly in- 
teresting comparison. 


Of a great deal more than passing 
interest to the public and taxpayers 
is the announcement that no bond is- 
sue will be called for or will be 
necessary to finance the building of 
the bridges. 


The plan contemplated calls for a 
division of the cost, one-fourth to be 


contributed by the railroads, one- 
fourth by the street railway com- 
pany, one-fourth by the property 


owners directly affected and _bene- 
fitted, and the remaining one-fourth 
by the City of Atlanta and Fulton 
County. 


Complete tentative plans for the 
bridges have been drawn and ready 
for months. Advocates of the en- 
terprise are marking time until the 
next session of the General Assem- 
bly meets and the way is cleared for 
their construction to proceed. 
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Flonzaley Quartet Comes to Atlanta February 9 


HE coming of the Flonzaley 
Quartet to Atlanta for its an- 
nual concert on Saturday aft- 

ernoon, February 9, in the Series In- 
time of the Atlanta Music Club, re- 
calls one of the sincerest and most 
flattering tributes to the true musi- 
cal taste of this city that has ever 
been paid local music lovers. 

At the close of one of the Flon- 
zaley concerts at Eggleston Hall a 
number of years ago, Alfred Pochon, 
the gifted second violinist of the 
quartet, remarked to Mrs. Armand 
Carroll, the originator and _ director 
of the club’s concert work for a num- 
ber of years: “We are always so de- 
lighted to play for your Atlanta audi. 
ence. In all our concert work, dur- 
ing which we have played before au- 
diences in practically all the musical 
centers of Europe and America, I do 
not recall any audience, with the ex- 
ception of Berlin, which accords us 
such a warmth and cordiality of re- 
sponse or which seems more thor- 
oughly discriminating.” 

The tribute was both spontaneous 
and sincere. Coming from the organ- 
ization which has been regarded as 
the peer of all chamber music organ- 
izations in the world for the past 
score of years, its meaning cannot be 
over-estimated. 

For the past nine years, no con- 
cert season in Atlanta has been com- 
plete without the annual recital by 


By ARMAND CARROLL 


this magnificent group of musicians. 
They were first brought to the city 
in 1915 by the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music; and then, when the Series 
Intime of the Music Club was begun 
in 1916, the Flozaleys were a part 
of that historic series. They have 
continued to come each succeeding 
year under the same auspices. 


Each succeeding year finds a 
crowded house awaiting to hear the 
wonderful musicians. Among those 
who have developed a highly educat- 
ed taste for music, the occasion is 
held sacred; and each new concert 
brings together the same group of 
worshippers at the shrine of beauty, 
with each year adding new faces to 
the audience as Atlanta’s number of 
musical devotees expands with each 
recurring season. 

The concert this year, as last, will 
be held in the delightful little audi- 
torium of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, 
a hall that is ideally suited to cham- 
ber music of this rarefied type. It is 
probable that every seat in the hall 
will be taken before the time for the 
concert to begin. 

As is usual with concerts in the 
Series Intime, no advance ticket sale 
will be held and no reserved seats 
will be set aside. Subscribers to the 


series already have their tickets, and 
those who have not bought season 
tickets will be able to secure admis- 
sion by paying two dollars 


at the 


Flonzaley Quartet, Which Will Appear at Woman’s Club Auditorium, February 9 


. that Adolpho Betti, his 


door. The concert will begin at 5:30, 

The Flonzaley Quartet, as has al- 
ready been said, is regarded as the 
greatest quartet in the world of music. 
It has been an established institution 
for twenty-three years, and during 
this time, it has maintained practi- 
cally the same personnel. 


It came into existence through the 
generosity of E. J. de Coppee, a 
wealthy New ‘York music lover, who 
endowed it in the year 1903. For 
some time after it came into exist- 
ence, it confined itself to perfecting 
an ensemble that later was to become 
the wonder of the world of music. 
Its only appearances were in private 
musicales given by the founder. 


Later on, a concert tour was inau- 
gurated, and almost from its first 
public appearance, it was hailed as 
a model of chamber music perfection. 
The four players, living and working 
together to one end and devoting 
years of the most careful practice, re- 
search and effort, achieved a perfec- 
tion of finish in their playing which 
was almost unbelievable in its unity 
and artistry. 


Of the original four men who came 
together in 1908, only one has dropped 
out. Ugo Ara, the violinist, returned 
to his native Italy during the wary and 
his place was taken by Louis Bailly. 
Mr. Pochon, the second violinist, was 
the first selected for the original 
quartet. It was through his efforts 
fellow in- 
structor at the Conservatory of Brus- 


| sels, was secured as first violin. Ivan 
; D’Archambeau completed the quartet 


as violincellist. 


When Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Bailly 
and D’Archambeau return again to 
Atlanta on the afternoon of February 
9, they will be no strangers to their 
audience-—nor will their audience be 
strangers to them. It will be the 
same, but slightly larger gathering 
of enthusiastic devotees of music, 
showering upon the artists the same 
great bursts of applause and appre- 
ciation which once drew from Mr. 
Pochon his delightful and very flat- 
tering tribute to the musical taste of 
Atlanta. 


“What cannot be spoken can be 


“sung. What cannot be sung can be 


danced.”—An old French proverb. 
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The Atlanta Convention Bureau 


Eleventh Anniversary of Atlanta’s “Booster” Organization Featured by 
brilliant Banquet and Remarkable Record of Service 


a brilliant banquet at the Ansley 

Hotel, on the night of Janu- 
ary 18, at which about one hundred 
and seventy-five members and 
friends of the organization were 
present, the Atlanta Convention Bu- 
reau begins its twelfth year under 
most auspicious circumstances. 

The fact that for another year, 
the Bureau retains, in large meas- 
ure, the same officers and directors 
who have been responsible for its 
remarkable success, augurs well for 
its future. 

Col. F. J. Paxon, than whom At- 
lanta has no more pleasing and 
clever toastmaster, as president of 
the Bureau for the past eight years, 
presided at the banquet and kept the 
program going at high speed from 
its beginning with an invocation by 
Dr. W. W. Memminger, to its close 
with an eloquent address by Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Lowry, former Atlantan 
and until] recently editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 

Mr. Lowry spoke on European 
conditions today, contrasting devas- 
tated Europe with the South immedi- 
ately following the War Between the 
States. He said the havoe wrought 
by war in France and Belgium was 
no more complete than that wrought 
by Sherman’s army in the Sixties in 
its march through Georgia. He made 
the point that the things which had 
been the largest factors in the re- 
habilitation of the South—things 
utterly lacking in Europe today-— 
were hopefulness, cheerfulness and a 
disposition to pull together. 

For the first time in the history 
of the Bureau, its inimitable secre- 
tary, “Cousin Fred” Houser, was un- 
able to be present at its annual ban- 
quent. He was ill in a hospital at 
the time, but his absence proved the 
occasion for some very pretty tributes 
to his genius, and the officers of the 
Bureau were authorized to send a 
floral offering to “Cousin Fred” at 
the hospital, with the compliments of 
the Bureau, and a resolution ex- 
pressing regret at his unavoidable 
absence. 


(Gan its eleventh year with 


By LEONA WESTBROOK 


Reports submitted by the Bureau 
at the close of its eleventh year 
show that during its existence it has 
been instrumental in bringing to At- 
lanta 2410 conventions, including 
some of the largest and most impor- 
tant gatherings in the country. 

From a more or less obscure place, 
the Bureau has brought Atlanta to 


coL. F. J. PAXON 


be the seventh convention 
America. 

During 1923, the most successful 
year in the Bureau’s history, as a 
result of its activities, Atlanta enter- 
tained 362 conventions, with a regis- 
tered attendance of 82,000. 

Through the Convention Bureau, 
Atlanta has been advertised to three 
corners of the globe and Col. Paxon 
announced at the banquet that “Cou- 
sin Fred” would leave the last of 
January to take the story of Atlanta 
to the fourth corner—South America. 

Officers of the Bureau elected for 
1924 are: 

F. J. Paxon, president; Edwin 
Johnson, vice president; W. T. Per- 
kerson, treasurer; Fred Houser, sec- 
retary. 

Executive Committee—F. J. Pax- 
on, chairman; Ivan Allen, Henry 
Heinz, H. B. Judkins, H. A. Tisdel, 


city in 


R. A. Gordon C. L. Dinkler, J. L. Mc- 
Lendon, W. O. Stamps. 

Board of Directors 1924-1925-1926 
—Frank L. Butler, George L. Keen, 
Earl Knight Paul Norcross, Leon 
Walker, Henry Heinz, James F. de- 
Jarnette, H. Warner Martin, F. J. 
Paxon, Dave Webb, W. H. White, Jr. 


“LEE’S HEAD IS ON STONE 
MOUNTAIN” 
Continued From Page 7 
the visitors, or vitally concerned in 
the memorial. 


Veterans There 

And there in the misting rain they 
stood, while the noble _ periods of 
Plato Durham spoke the deathless in- 
fluence and fame of Lee; and down 
in the road before the mountain were 
the humbler groups, among them 
standing with old faces uplifted and 
shining the oldest and the youngest 
members of the little and fading col- 
ony at the Soldiers’ home—Lorenzo 
Dow Grace, 110 years old, “from 
Buncombe county, North Carolina, 
sir—but long ago, and since a good 
Georgian, sir,” and Nathaniel Jack- 
son Walker, of Putnam county, Geor- 
gia, holding each other’s arm, and 
pointing out the noble head so far 
above them. 

Upwards of two hours it required 
for all the tremendous swarm of cars 
to get turned about and headed back 
to the city, and a certain solemnity 
was upon the spirit of the homeward 
caravan; for a prophetic hint had 
come upon them, with the sight of 
that knightly head upon the mountain, 
of what Plato Durham had said: 

“No generation of youths shall ever 
pass this way and be the same again. 
In their hearts will burn the light of 
the inspiration of this ineffable sym- 
bola No ignoble sentiments may 
live in the presence of the beacon of 
idealism which we light today.” 


“The life of duty, not the life of 
mere pleasure, that is the kind of 
life which makes the great man as 
it makes the great nation.”—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
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Atlanta’s Best Grand Opera Season 
Music Lovers to Hear Brilliant Opera, “Fedora” First Time in Atlanta 


1924 OPERA BILL. 

The program for the 1924 grand 
opera week will he as follows: 

Monday night, April 21. Marta, by 
von Flotow. with Frances Alda, Ben- 
iamino Gigli and Guieseppe De Luca. 

Tuesday afternoon, April 22, I 
Trovatore, by Verdi, with Rosa Pon- 
selle or Elizabeth Rothberg, Guieseppe 
Danise, Giovanni Martineeli and Mario 
Telva or Jeanne Gordon. 

Wednesday night, April 23, Boris 
Godounow, by Moussorgsky, with Feo- 
dor Chaliapin. 

Thursday afternoon, April 24, Rigo- 
letto, by Verdi, with Lucrezia_ Bori, 
Guiseppe De Luca or Guiseppe Danise, 
Beniamino Gigli, and Mario Telva or 
Jeanne Gordon. 

Friday night, April 25, Fedora, with 
Giovanni Martinelli Antonio Scotti 
and Ina Bourskaya. 

Saturday afternoon, April 26, Faust, 
by Gounod, with Feodor Chaliapin, 
Gueona Mario and Edward Johnson. 

Saturday night, April 27, Cavalle- 
ria Rusticanna, by Mascagni, with 
Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino Gigli or Ar- 
mand Tokatyan, Mario Telva and Millo 


Picco. 
I Pagliacci, by Leoncavallo, with 
Giovanni Martinelli, Lucrezia_ Bori 


or Elizabeth Rothberg and Giuseppe 
Danise or Giuseppe De Luca. 


T NO time during the fourteen 
A years that the Metropolitan 

Opera Company has been com- 
ing to Atlanta have the prospects of 
a brilliantly successful season been 
brighter than at this time. The pro- 
gram given herewith, is one _ that 
will appeal both to the student of 
music and to the tired business man, 
who attends opera from either a 
sense of civic or domestic duty. 

Opening on Monday with Von Flo- 
tow’s “Marta,” with Frances Alda, an 
old Atlanta favorite, but who in re- 
cent years has been heard here only 
in concert, Gigli and DeLuca, and 
closing on Saturday night with “Cav- 
alleria Rusticanna” and “I Pagliac- 
ci,’ there is not a dull moment in 
between. 

The operas announced for this sea- 
son are all old Atlanta favorites with 
the exception of Feodora.” Feo- 
dora” is new to Atlanta but is said 
by those who have seen it to be a 
wonderful production, particularly 
notable on the spectacular side, rank- 
ing with “Thais” is this respect. 

Five new stars will be here. Eliz- 
abeth Rothberg, soprano, is singing 
her first season with the Metropoli- 
tan and has proven sensationally suc- 
cessful in New York. Jeanne Gordon 


By C. B. BIDWELL 


has been with the Metropolitan for 
several seasons but conflicting en- 
gagements have prevented her At- 
lanta appearance until this season. 
Ina Bourskaya is alternating with 
“Zeritza,’ the New York production 
of the Metropolitan and is among the 


Cc. B. BIDWELL 


first three or four sopranos of the 
day. 

Edward Johnson, for several sea- 
sons with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and one of the outstanding ten- 
ors of the Metropolitan’s New York 
season, is coming here for his first 
time, as is Armand Tokatyan, an- 
other most remarkable tenor. 

At the start on Monday night, the 
performance of “Marta,” is said to 
be one of the most gorgeous reviv- 
als which has ever been achieved by 
the Metropolitan. Alda, Gigli, and 
De Luca, in this gloriously melodious 
old favorite, should commence the 
week with a brillance hitherto unsur- 
passed. Atlantans who remember 
Gigli’s performances last year will 
flock to hear his rendition of that 
eternally beautiful “Last Rose of 
Summer,” which will always mark 
one of the highspots in local opera 


history by reason of the triumph 
scored by Caruso when he sang it 
here on two separate occasions. Then 
the overture, the numerous duets 
and quartets of this opera rank it 
high among popular favorites. 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” is another 
famous old standby. It is on this 
year’s program, largely because of 
the desire to hear Ponselle in the so- 
prano role. But only secondary to 
Ponselle will be Martinelli in center- 
ing attention on this performance. His 
luscious tenor is expected to be at its 


best in the reaches of “Ah, si ben 


mio.” Other famous numbers in the 
opera include the “Anvil Chorus,” 
the “Miserere” and the “Soldier’s 
Chorus.” 


“Boris Godounow,” for Wednesday 
night, is probably the greatest fea- 
ture of the -week’s program. Its 
greatness centers entirely upon Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, the great Russian 
basso, whose singing here last sea- 
son in “Don Carlos” was an epoch- 
making occasion in Atlanta. In 
“Boris,” all the New York critics 
agree, Chaliapin does his finest work 
and it is in order that Atlanta may 
see and hear him at his greatest that 
this opera is on the 1924 program. 

This season’s nerformance of “Rig- 
oletto.” by the Metropolitan, has 
been rendered notable by the singing 
of Lucrezia Boriin the role of “Gilda.” 
The onera, again, is an old favorite 
and will attract many hundreds who 
probablv would go solelv to hear the 
tenor solo, ‘La Donna e Mobile,” or 
the famous auartet. 

Friday night will witness the new 
opera “Fedora,” and Saturday mati- 
nee will bring Chaliapin for the sec- 
ond time as “Mephisto” in Gounod’s 
“Faust.” The great Russian, with his 
powers of acting and his supreme 
voice, is slated to be a feature draw- 
ing in this role. 

Saturday night brings again the 
double bill of Cavalleria and Pagliac- 
ci, with the intermezzo, the Pagliacci 
prologue, the “Ding Dong” chorus, 
the arias and the “Lament,” and a 
sterling list of performers headed by 
Martinelli, as “Canio.’” 
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Many Angles of City Building Enter Into Chamber 


of Commerce Activities 1n coe 


Resume of Past Year’s Work Shows that Almost Every Phase of Community 
Welfare was Touched at Some Time and in Some Way During Year 


HREE bureaus, fourteen com- 

; mittees, the woman’s division 

and Junior Chamber, composed 
of several hundred of the city’s lead- 
ing business men and women, all ac- 
tively engaged in working for At- 
lania, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in 1923, helped to make of 
that year one of the most active and 
successful in the chamber’s history. 

Reports of the year’s work filed 
by these committees show some of the 
many angles the activities of a wide- 
awake Chamber of Commerce take. 
As illustrations, I am giving a few of 
the more important ones. 

Take the Farm and Marketing Bu- 
reau, with H. G. Hastings as chair- 
man. This bureau achieved a distinc: 
piece of service to the entire state 
when it obtained, through its efforts 
in Atlanta, the successful financial 
underwriting of a year’s support to 
the Georgia Association, thus enab- 
ling this state-wide organization to 
carry forward the promotion of its 
diversified agricultural program for 
the farmers of Georgia. 

Headed by W. R. C. Smith as chair- 
man, the Industrial Bureau has been 
responsible for locating in Atlanta 
some twenty-four industries in 1923, 
and has influenced the establishment 
here of a considerable number of 
Southeastern headquarters of large 
concerns. Thousands of dollars have 
been added to Atlanta’s bank clear- 
ings and thousands in increased tax 
values may be traced to the work of 
the Industrial Bureau the past year. 

Louie D. Newton, as chairman: of 
the Extension Committee, has been 
able to arouse the old-time ‘Atlanta 
Spirit” as it has not been aroused in 
many a day, through the proposal of 
the Extension Committee to unite the 
Chamber of Commerce, the City of 
Atlanta and the Counties of Fulton 
and DeKalb in an effort to raise a 
fund to advertise Atlanta to the 
world. More favorable publicity and 
comment have come to the Chamber 
of Commerce as a result of the work 
of this committee than we have space 


By B. S. BARKER 


here to relate. Suffice it to say that, 
if the program is carried out as now 
outlined by the Extension Committee, 
another twelve months will see At- 
lanta one of the best advertised 
towns in the country. And it will 
not be advertising of the “hot air’ 
type, but information based on facts 
and such as will induce permanent 
citizens and industry, as well as at- 
tract a portion of the enormous tour- 
ist trade which comes within range of 
Atlanta both summer and winter. 

Marvin Underwood and his Forum 
Committee have brought before the 
forum luncheons some of-the nation’s 
best known platform speakers, who 
have addressed the membership on 
the questions of the day. These 
meetings have been interesting, in- 
structive and helpful to the commun- 
ity. 

A constant addition to the mem- 
bership has been effected through the 
Membership Committee, of which 
Lon Credelle has served as chairman, 
without the customary “drive” for 
members. 

Willis L. Chaffee and his Aviation 
Committee made heroic efforts to put 
Atlanta on the aviation map. 

A Founders’ Roll subscription was 
made to the Stone Mountain Memorial 
in honor of Judge George L. Hillyer, 
and numerous other services rendered 
the Stone Mountain Confederate Me- 
morial Association, through the ef- 
forts of the Stone Mountain Memo- 
rial Committee, headed by Lee Ash- 
craft. 

Ivan Allen headed the Tax and 
Legislative Committee in 1923, which 
worked diligently and effectively for 
a state auditing system, a better sys- 
tem of collecting taxes, and economy 
in state affairs. This committee also 
threw its influence against proposed 
legislation which would have been 
hurtful to the state had it become law. 

The School and Educational Com- 
mittee, Dudley R. Cowles, chairman, 
has to its credit many things accom- 
plished for Atlanta’s schools during 
the past year. Through this commit- 


tee, the Chamber of Commeree of- 
fered a prize of $50 for the best at- 
tendance on “home-coming day” in 
the schools. This prize was won by 
the Marietta Street School. Five 
hundred copies of The City Builder 
are furnished each month to the pub- 
lic schools of Atlanta, and many 
other contacts were established with 
the schools that have been helpful 
to the schools and the city. 

An additional judgeship in the crim- 
inal court of Fulton County was cre- 
ated through the efforts of the Addi- 
tional Judgeship Committee, of which 
Hollins N. Randolph served as chair- 
man. 

Thomas W. Connally, as head of the 
Greater Atlanta Committee, did vali- 
ant service in the campaign to annex 
East Point, College Park and Hape- 
ville to the city proper. While the 
effort was defeated in election, an- 
other year and more time for the 
planning of the campaign and, doubt- 
less, the cities will all become one. 

Interest in the proposed Plaza over 
the railroad tracks was greatly re- 
newed by the Plaza Committee, head- 
ed by Paul H. Norecress, and this pro- 
ject is another that will culminate 
successfully when better team work 
can be brought about. 

A very successful Fire Prevention 
Week was staged under the direction 
of the Insurance Committee, headed 
by Edwin Haas. 

W. O. Foote, as chairman of the 
Good Will Council, and W. L. Percy, 
as chairman of the Art Committee, 
placed the community in their debt 
for the unselfish service they ren- 
dered the Chamber of Commerce in 
1923. 

Supplementing and supporting the 
work of the Senior Chamber have 
been the Woman’s Division, with its 
twelve active committees of women 
working for a better and cleaner At- 
Janta, as well as a bigger Atlanta. 
This group, under the leadership of 
Miss Mable B. Kendrick, has in many 
ways contributed to the upbuilding 

Continued on Page 44 
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Distinguished Service Certificates Given Three 


OLLOWING an established cus- 

tom of the Atlanta Chamber of 

of Commerce, certificates of dis- 
tinguished achievement were awarded 
to three leading Atlantans at the 
annual banquent on January 15. The 
men chosen by the board to be hon- 
ored this year were J. M. B. Hoxsey, 
Cator Woolford and Hollins N. Ran- 
dolph. 

Mr. Hoxsey, a vice-president of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company, 
and a director in the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the moving 
spirit and organizing genius back of 
Atlanta’s great Community Chest 
campaign, which raised in one week’s 
time $619,000 for the city’s charities. 
So remarkable was the success of 
this campaign that, although it was 
completed in November, it is still a 
live topic of conversation wherever 
Atlantans gather. 

Mr. Woolford, president of the Re- 
tail Credit Company, which he or- 
ganized twenty-five years ago and 
which he has built to an international 
concern, has spent generously of his 
time and means in preventive rather 
than remedial means of righting so- 
cial and economic wrongs. Basing 
his action on the principle that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, Mr. Woolford has under- 
taken at his own expense a health 


J. M. B. HOXSEY 


Leading Atlantans 


program for children in the city 
schools which is proving the sound- 
ness of his theory that physical and 
spiritual development must go hand 


CATOR WOOLFORD 


in hand with mental development if 
the child is to assume its rightful 
place in the scheme of things. Mr. 
Woolford is president of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Atlanta, and is 
particularly interested in the study 
and promotion of placement work. 
He is also active in many of the 
city’s civie organizations. 

Mr. Hollins N. Randolph, one of 
the city’s leading attorneys, is chair- 
man of the Stone Mountain Memorial 
Association, and in this connection 
has brought fame to himself and his 
city in putting over the plan to build 
at Atlanta’s very door the world’s 
greatest monument and most re- 
markable piece of sculpture. 

Hon. Robert C. Alston, in his most 
graceful manner, made the presenta- 
tion speeches, paying glowing tribute 
to each recipient in turn. As each 
certificate was presented, Mr. Alston 
read the inscription thereon. The 
certificate awarded to Mr. Hoxsey 
bore the following testimonial to him: 

“This certificate is awarded to J. 
M. B. Hoxsey, community builder, 
who stands out among his fellows 
as a citizen who places service above 
self and in so doing makes mankind 
his debtor, in especial recognition 


of the contribution he made to Atlan- 
ta by successfully organizing and 
promoting the city’s first commun- 
ity chest campaign, thus establishing 
the charities of the community on a 
business basis and making their sup- 
port an obligation to be met rather 
than a subject to be exploited. A 
citizen conspicuous in all undertak- 
ings for Atlanta’s good.” 

The inscription on Mr. Woolford’s 
certificate read: 


“This certificate is awarded by the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce to 
Cator Woolford, philanthropist, who, 
through his wise and constructive 
generosity, has rendered distingushed 
service to Atlanta and made the city 
his lasting debtor in his benefactions 
to the public schools by establishing 
health programs for children, and in 
his unselfish contribution to  place- 
ment work with the city’s unem- 
ployed.” 

Inscribed on the certificate to Mr. 
Randolph was the following: 

“This certificate is awarded to 
Hollins N. Randolph, whose distin- 
guished service to Atlanta in leading 
the city in her most stupendous un- 
dertaking—the Stone Mountain Con- 
federate Memorial—has earned for 
himself the everlasting gratitude of 


Continued on Page 31 
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‘Cousin Fred’ off to South America 


THE CITY BUILDER 


Watch Out for Souvenirs 


FF Again—On Again—Gone 
«cQ) Again—Finnegan.” 

This is about the way 
“Cousin Fred” Houser, Atlanta’s 
Own, registers his engagements. No 
sooner do you hear that “Cousin 
Fred” has been ill than you read in 
the afternoon papers that he is a 
passenger on board some transconti- 
nental railroad or steamship line, off 
with the message of Atlanta to some 
remote part of the world—and it has 
to be a remote part now that has not 
heard already—to tell the story of 
Atlanta. 

“Cousin Fred” is off again—with 
his copyrighted smile, and his “Made- 
in-Atlanta” handclasp, which is an- 
nouncer of that welcome which “Cou- 
sin Fred” assures everybody, where- 
ever he is, awaits them in Atlanta. 

This time he has gone to South 
America—the land of the Amazon 
and the Andes—and these two famous 
natural wonders of the western 
hemisphere—the largest river and 
the highest mountains, will hear 
“Cousin Fred” tell the story of the 
world’s magic city and greatest me- 
morial before Atlanta sees him 
again. 

Recuperating from a slight indis- 
position will be only a pastime with 
“Cousin Fred” in South America; his 
principal mission will be to “sell” 
Atlanta commercially and as a tourist 
city to the thousands of South 
Americans traveling to the United 
States each year. He will show 
them the nearest and best way to 
New York or any other North Amer- 
ican city is via Atlanta, and he will 
make them believe it, too. 

Leaving Havana on February 6, 
going through the canal and down the 


west coast to Valparaiso, crossing 
the Andes over the trans-Andine 
Railroad to Buenos Aires, thence to 


FRED HOUSER 
Everybody’s Friend 


several of the more important South 
American cities, and to Rio deJanerio, 
from which port he sails for New 
York, reaching that city on March 22 
and Atlanta and welcome home on 
March 24. 

“Cousin Fred” already has been 
to Europe and the Orient in the in- 
terest of Atlanta, and this trip will 
leave him with most of the world 
covered. We expect next to hear 
that he has taken a jaunt across the 
Mediterranean and whispered in the 
ears of Old King Tut “This is the 
happiest moment of my life,” and on 
the face of the Sphinx pasted a 
photograph of Stone Mountain and 
defied the world to beat Atlanta’s 
record. 

Bon Voyage, “Cousin Fred,” and 
a safe return home. 


John A. Cooksey, Jr. 
Architect 


Candler Annex 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tours and Cruises 


The Mediterranean, Round the World, 
Europe, South America, Cuba and Pan- 
ama, China-Japan, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Great Lakes, etc. 
Get information about your _ trip 
from me. 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 


1108 Candler Bldg. Walnut 4884 


Julian Boehm Says: 


‘Ror ready, quick and 
easy reference, your 
system is finer than any- 
thing I have ever seen 
or used, and I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it 
to any Life Insurance 
Agent who wants to 
keep up with his pros- 
pects and policy holders. 
The age-changes and 
birthdays are at one’s 
finger tips with your 
system and I find itis an 
aid to the development 
of my business. I want 
you to know that I am 
wondering now how I 
ever got along without 
Kardex. 


“Signed: 
Julian V-Boehme. 


Send for the 
Kardex Man 


He Knows Methods That 
Save Time and Money— 


In Keeping Ledger Accounts, 


In Improving Credits and Col- 
lections, 


In Increasing Sales, 


In Keeping Inventories Safely 
Balanced. 


Make Use of the Kardex 
Book of Forms 


$100,000.00 Has Been Spent in 
Getting the Knowledge in This 
Book for You. 


Richard C. Shoup 


District Manager 
Ivy 2810 
63 North Pryor Street 


PAUL H. NORCROSS AT THE 
HELM 
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my voice, who does not realize that 
this service has done more to mold 
a homogeneous and healthful com- 
munity contact than any other serv- 
ice performed by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce during its history. 


Aims and Activities for Nineteen- 
Twenty-Four. 

“Your officers and board of direc- 
tors realize that in forecasting its 
proposed activities for the year 
1924, the best laid plans of men 


often go wrong; but with the hope 
that your criticisms will be tempered 
by justice and friendly aid, I 


shall 


F. W. Lafrentz 
& Company 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


100 Broadway, New York City 


BRANCHES 
New York 


Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago 

Wilkes Barre 
London, England 


Los Angeles 
Atlanta 
Philadelphia 
Seranton 
Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
Boston 

New Orleans 


Our reports of audits 
and our certificates of 
condition and _ opera- 
tions are known and 
have weight in _ the 
financial centers of the 
world. 


ATLANTA BRANCH: 


1013 Fourth National Bank 
Building 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Bee We lWatrentz, Cabs A, (Nays) 

AGB aLrentZi.@e baAns) GN eys) 

C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., (Ga.) 
Resident Partner 
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attempt to suggest some of the 


things that we hope to do. 

“(1) It will be the first objective 
of your board to place your organiza- 
tion on a sound, financial and eco- 
nomic basis, spending only such por- 
tion of its gross income for salaries 
and legitimate expenses, as is abso- 
lutely necessary and at the same time 
endeavoring to increase the effici- 
ency of the Chamber. We realize 
that in all organizations of this char- 
acter, criticism of expenditure is ob- 


vious, and we pledge you an honest - 


attempt to operate your organization 
economically. 


“(2) At this point, your attention 
is directed to the fact that the per- 
sonnel of the membership of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, so far 
as numbers are concerned, is far be- 
low what it should be in a commun- 
ity of this size. Naturally, this 
makes the cost of operation on a per 
capita basis appear large. It will 
not be the purpose of the 1924 offi- 
cers and board to inaugurate a spec- 
tacular or pyrotechnical drive for 
members, but we will constantly 
work to acquire a healthful growth 
in membership, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with our activities and heartily in 
accord with the purposes of the 
Chamber. We believe the citizens of 
Atlanta realize that the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce with its Wom- 
an’s Division and Junior Chamber, 
provides opportunities for service, 
and fills a need not duplicated by 
any other organization. We should 
have an irreducible minimum of 5,000 
active members and_ probably a 
greater number. 


“(3) Atlanta, as a city, is over 
organized with associations, societies, 
exchanges and clubs of all character. 
Study of the list of these organiza- 
tions having paid secretaries and op- 
erating budgets, indicates that many 
organizations, smaller than the 
Chamber of Commerce, are attempt- 
ing, and, in some instances, with re- 
sults, to furnish certain classes of 
service now recognized as_ being 
functions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. We will not expect during 
1924, to absorb all, or even a large 
percentage of these organizations, 
but will attempt to show the public, 
which in the long run bears the bur- 
den of the expenses, that there is a 
constant duplication and overlapping 
of activities and services, which cre- 
ates a needless drain on the financial 
and time resources of the busy citi- 
zen. We will, therefore, endeavor to 
show the public, by precept and ex- 


uly 


ample that the Chambér of Commerce 
is the medium for public and civic 
activities, and that the obligation of 
membership becomes a privilege that 
can be capitalized. 

“It is worthy of note here that 
many of these organizations are us- 
ing the Assembly Hall and other fa- 
cilities of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, without charge or tax, and 
furthermore the Chamber acts as a 
clearing house for practically all ac- 
tivities of this nature. 

“(4) The following is a brief out- 
line of some of the Bureau and Com- 
mittee activities, inaugurated by 
previous administrations, that will 
continue to function—(1) The Farm 
and Market Bureau; (2) The Exten- 
sion Bureau using the City Builder 


TODAY =--Some 
Thoughtful Mother 
Ts Flaving 


a photograph recorded 
of her little tot. To- 
morrow you may do 
the same. Children 
grow up—but  photo- 
graphs never. How 
happy are those moth- 
ers who have portraits 
that record for all 
time the ever-changing 
Sweetness of youth. 


One never regrets the 
expenditure for a good 
portrait. There is no 


better time than NOW 
to visit the studio. 


Make that appointment 
today 


Stephenson 
Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 


Phone Main 2874 


521-24 Connally Bldg. 
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in its advertising news and editorial 
columns for advertising Atlanta and 
Georgia; (3) The Industrial Bureau; 


(4) Forum Committee; (5) Mem- 
bership Committee; (6) Tax and 
Legislative Committee; (7) Educa- 
tional Committee; (8) Good Will 
Council; (9) Greater Atlanta Com- 
mittee; (10) Art Committee; (11) 
Insurance Committee; (12) Stone 


Mountain Memorial Committee. 

“(5) One group of problems  con- 
fronting the City of Atlanta which 
become more manifest daily is the 
great number of demands for Pub- 
lic Service of every nature, made 
more acute by our marvelous com- 
mercial and industrial growth. 
Amongst these there is one of para- 
mount importance; namely, WATER 
SUPPLY. The speaker, as Consult- 
ing Engineer for the City of Atlanta, 
has been studying and planning the 
Municipal Water Supply of Atlanta, 
for several years. It is found neces- 
sary, due to the crying needs of our 
growth, to expand our water works 
and provide ample supply for future 
requirements. This necessitates the 
construction of new dams and intakes 
on Chattahoochee River, additional 
pumping stations and filtration 
plants and adequate distribution. To 
accomplish this, it is necessary to 
expend large sums of money. Mayor 
Sims, in his recent message, ap- 
proved and recommended such a plan. 
I personally suggest and recommend 
that the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce endorse the foresight of the 
City Offocials in thus anticipating 
our future requirements. 

“We could continue to enumerate 
other and equally important activities 
that constantly and daily demand our 
attention. At the risk of making 


this resume too long, your attention 
is directed to the advisability of the 
Chamber taking an active 
eressive 


and ag- 


interest in the subject of 


ARID, EM EAU SG SOM Ub BO IE 


Scene at Pryor Street Crossing, over which Mayor Sims proposes to erect a viaduct similar 
to Spring Street Viaduct 


Public Highways and Bridges 
throughout the state. Last year, 
Georgia spent $1,500,000 on _ these 


improvements and contemplates  in- 
vesting $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 dur- 
ing 1924. North Carolina expended 
$22,000,000 in 1923, and contemplates 
$25,000,000 during 1924. Comment 
is superfluous. Only this, our High- 
way Department must be divorced 
from politics, and have an able, hon- 
est and efficient personnel. It be- 
hooves the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce to work for this desideratum. 

“There is only one more subject 
that I desire to bring to your atten- 
tion, and it is one that should ap- 
peal to every citizen in Atlanta and 
the State of Georgia; namely, our 
obligation and opportunity for ‘up- 
building and advancing’ our city by 
giving ‘proper part and interest’ to 
that large and ever-increasing por- 


tion of our citizenship—OUR NE- 
GRO CITIZEN. 

“The colored citizen in Atlanta is 
a component part of this community 
and if we ever expect him to attain 
that high plane of good citizenship 
so imperative to a prosperous and 
peaceful city, he must better his con- 
dition in every respect, both economi- 
cally and morally. To do this he 
must be trained in the opportunities 
of community service and this can 
only be accomplished with the aid 
and assistance of his more fortunate 
white neighbor. By aid and assist- 
ance, I mean we must recognize that 
it is our obligation and privilege to 
instruct and train his race in the 
needs of community requirements, 
thereby reaping a mutually benefi- 
cial civic reward. It will be one of 
my principal aims, during 1924, to 
work out with the officers and di- 
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rection of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the leaders of the colored race in 
this community, a plan for co-opera- 
tion, thus promoting and upbuilding 
a greater Atlanta. 

“Although this is a matter of 
equity a matter of right, a matter of 
justice, we cannot fail to recognize 
that in addition to these fundament- 
als, the negro citizen in Atlanta, in 
spite of handicaps and obstacles, is 
gradually, but surely, making strides 
in educational, industrial and finan- 
cial fields. It is commendable that 
their leaders have sensed the won- 
derful opportunity in this city and a 
matter for mutual congratulations 
that they have realized that the ideal 
place to work out their destiny is 
here in our midst. We extend our 
congratulations to the Christian 
Churches, to Mayor Sims and City 
Council and others in authority who 
have done so much to bring about a 
cordial relation between the races in 
Atlanta. 


“In conclusion, I want to publicly 
testify that whatever good has been 
accomplished by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is all due to the 
gracious kindness and aid of an All- 
Wise Jehovah, and as your president, 
I pray for His blessings and assist- 
ance during the coming year.” 
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Money That Sticks Is the 
Money That Counts 


By H. G. HASTINGS. 


T IS a fact beyond Any possibil- 
} ise of dispute that Georgia and 

the rest of the South is relative- 
ly poor as compared with other ag- 
ricultural sections of our great coun- 
try. This in spite of the fact that 
under conditions existing up to the 
advent of the weevil cotton, as a 
rule, brought a greater gross return 
per acre than the staples produced 
in the richer sections. 


Billions of good hard dollars have 
poured into Georgia and other states 
of the Cotton Belt for cotton during 
recent years. Has it stayed here? 
It has not in any considerable degree. 
It passed out of our hands about as 
quickly as it came in. We owed that 
cotton instead of owned it when the 
crop was made. 


It has been proven by experience 
from the founding of Georgia in 
Colonial days that Georgia can pro- 
duce profitably practically every 
staple food and grain product. This 
was the general practice during the 
pre-Civil War days. Importation of 
staple food and grain products into 
Georgia was an unknown thing prior 
to the Civil War. The practice of im- 
porting food and grain on eredit 
based on cotton was the beginning of 
our troubles. 


That practice of food and_ grain 
importation has kept us financially 
strapped and in debt. It has prevent- 
ed the accumulation of capital on our 
farms, and to capitalize industry in 
our cities and towns. It has been a 
suicidal business practice. It has, 
combined with our system of cotton 


cultivation, impoverished our _ soils 
and our people. 
A very fair estimate indicates 


that Georgia alone has sent to states 
further north not less than two and 
one-half billion dollars during the 
past twenty-five years for food, grain 
and hay products, every pound of 
which could and should have been 
produced on Georgia acres without 
serious, if any curtailment, of actual 
cotton production. 


What we have actually been doing 
for fifty years or more has been to 
spend our years growing cotton at 
little or no profit and trading it off 
for our daily bread and meat. Fab- 
ulous sums of money have _ passed 


through our hands during these fifty 
odd years with little or none of it 


sticking in our hands during the 
passing process. 
Our farmers have steadily been 


working for the benefit and enrich- 
ment of the Corn Belt farmers with 
a poor living and the impoverishment 
of Georgia soils as their reward. 

It makes little difference how 
many millions or billions of dollars 
pass through our hands if none of it 
sticks and stays. This, in part, may 
be the answer to why our agricultural 
methods are so relatively primitive 
and why the appearance of the gen- 
erality of our farms indicates an im- 
poverished condition. No profit in 
the operations, no money sticking. 

The world has yet to see an agri- 
cultural section that was permanent- 
ly prosperous that was regularly de- 
pendent on another section for its 
food supplies. When any section 
grows a single staple product (one 
cropism) and trades it off for food 
and grain from another section it is 


going up against an _ unbeatable 
game. Georgia has been going up 
against this unbeatable game for 


fifty or sixty years. Isn’t it time to 
quit it? 

Up to boll weevil days we got by 
in some sort of fashion playing this 
game. It’s an impossibility under 
present conditions. None but the 
blindest will contend that the old 
system can possibly get by now. 
Our agricultural system and _busi- 
ness based directly thereon must be 
reorganized and put on a safe and 
sane basis, and kept there. There 
must be restriction of cotton acreage 
with better culture, heavier fertiliz- 
ing. There must be expansion of 
food and grain acres to the point 
that Georgia feeds herself. 

When the above is settled Georgia 
policy, cotton money will stay in 
Georgia to the betterment of farmer 
and business man alike. We will be- 
gin to accumulate capital. We will 
be able to finance new industries with 
our own money instead of begging 
outside capital to come in and own 
industry that is due to belong to our 
own people. 

Money that sticks is the money 
that counts in the upbuilding of a 
people and a state. 
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THE GiTY-=BUIL DER 


What Atlanta Business Leaders Think of Plan to 


Advertise Atlanta 


Consensus of Opinion is That NOW 1s the Time--TO-DAY the Day of 
Opportunity for Atlanta--Plan Meets Hearty Endorsement 


HE story of the plan to adver- 
i tise Atlanta, outlined in the 
January issue of The City 
Builder and given such splendid and 
widespread publicity in the three At- 
lanta newspapers, has struck a_ re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of At- 
lantans generally. Leaders in all 
lines of business and walks of life 
feel as do the Chamber of Commerce 
and city and county officials—that 
this is the time to make the world 
acquainted with Atlanta. 
This hearty endorsement has been 
expressed in letters to The City 
Builder, from which we quote: 


In the opinion of Paul H. Norcross, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

“There are so 
many channels 
through which 
the City of At- 
lanta can be ad- 
vertised, it is a 
particularly hard 
assignment to 
suggest the best 
plan or method. 

“Frankly, I think the ‘City Builder, 
published by the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, with probably the most 
able editorial staff of any similar 
publication in the United States, is 
one of the best mediums for trans- 
muting the Atlanta Spirit into tan- 
gible form. I am heartily in accord 
with the fundamental thought of 
placing our advantages and oppor- 
tunities before the public here and 
elsewhere. 

“The Chamber of Commerce should 
have not less than five to six thou- 
sand active members, giving not only 
their money but their time, energy 
and brains towards the upbuilding 
of this great city. This in itself is 
wonderful advertising. It is a matter 
of sincere regret that the number of 
individuals actually devoting their 
time towards the advancing and up- 
building of our city is so limited. If 
you can interest and keep interested 
a larger number; in other words, if 
you can enlist the individual in grow- 
ing numbers, you will have accom- 
plished a great deal. 


Paul Norcross 


J. K. Orr, leading manufacturer, be- 
heves that: 

“Any growing 
city will grow 
faster by well 
placed publicity. 
Los Angeles is 
perhaps the most 
outstanding  ex- 
ample of success 
in that particu- 
lar. 


J. K. Orr 
“The large owners of real estate 


could make no better investment 
towards doubling the value of their 
property than by doubling the popu- 
lation of Atlanta and you seem to be 
moving in that direction.” 

“IT am delighted with the splendid 
editorials being published by the At- 
lanta Georgian, emphasizing the 
present opportune time for develop- 
ment, and pleased beyond measure at 
the interest the entire press is tak- 
ing in legitimate advertising of our 
marvelous city.” 


Asa G. Candler, 
citizen, says: 


Atlanta’s first 

“I da not be- 
lieve that you 
could find a_bet- 
ter article to ad- 
vertise than At- 
lanta nor a more 
propitious time 
to advertise than 
NOW. 

CEN common 
consent we are entering upon a year 
of peace and prosperity in America. 
No locality is promised more of both 
of these than ours. The question as 
to what the Atlanta spirit means is 
often asked. Let it be understood 
that the best and most appropriate 
answer is that it is a city of broth- 
erly love. — 

“Atlanta’s citizens are of all 
classes, regardless of sects; all stand 
with open arms to welcome within 
its precincts every good man or 
woman who is willing to work for its 
upbuilding, constantly praising its 
attractive features. 

“Identified as I have been with ad- 
vertising, I have had opportunity for 
noting the liberality of Atlanta news- 


Asa G. Candler 


papers with their space to exploit 
every movement launched for Atlan- 
ta’s benefit. 

“With this best avenue to adver- 
tise, and with your zeal and ability 
to furnish the right matter for a 
campaign to advertise Atlanta, this is 
an exceedingly opportune time, and 
in my judgment promises great good 
to our community.” 


While Edwin R. Haas, prominent 
insurance man, thinks: 


SAS t leaenatrass 
achievements are 
noteworthy. Her 
future probabili- 
ties—as near cer- 
tainties as  hu- 
man _ foresight 
can tell—are re- 
markable. Every 
day we keep this 
knowledge from the world spells lost 
opportunity for Atlanta. This situ- 
tion can only be corrected by giving 
proper publicity through the _ best 
methods of advertising, and the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, with 
the assistance of other organizations 
that they can interest, should immedi- 
ately prepare an advertising program 
carrying the many interesting, out- 
standing advantages of the city. 

“The matter of climate might ap- 
pear to be a hackneyed subject, and 
were it not for the fact that climatic 
conditions here are absolutely unsur- 
passed, I should not recommend fea- 
turing it. It would undoubtedly be 
interesting, not only to the people of 
the country but to many of Atlanta’s 
residents as well, to know that it is 
one of the three cities of the United 
States whose altitdue is 1000 feet or 
over above sea level. 

“The five splendid golf courses, to 
say nothing of the development of its 
municipal golf courses, its theaters 
and cinema houses—most of them 
maintaining fine orchestras, its hotel 
and office building facilities—are fea- 
tures that are appreciated by tourists 
as well as those seeking permanent 
residence. 


Edwin Haas 


“There are a number of accom- 
plishments that certainly are more 


than probable of achievement that 
would be of tremendous assistance to 
the development of Atlanta, the most 
important of which I think is per- 
suading the railroads to grant stop- 
over privileges (on all through rail- 
road tickets) to all passengers trav- 
eling from the East, Northwest and 
West sections of this country, par- 
ticularly to Florida. Securing this 
concession from the railroads would 
undoubtedly increase the number of 
tourists stopping here immeasurably. 


The question has often been 
asked, what would benefit Atlanta 
industrially more than any one thing? 
One of our prominent citizens, who 
has given considerable study to At- 
lanta’s needs, gave as his opinion as 
the proper answer to this question: 
‘Making the Chattahoochee River 
from Columbus, Ga., to Atlanta, nav- 
igable.’ It has been proven, I think, 
that a system of locks and dams 
is not only practical from an engi- 
neering standpoint, but the water 
power development for doing this 
would yield a good return on the 
amount expended. While this is a big 
problem, yet its development some 
day is almost bound to occur, at 
which time other unnumbered advan- 
tages will be added to the many we 
now have.” 


“T see America go singing to her 
destiny.”—Walt Whitman. 


Bernard MacFadden says: “Dance 
and the world dances with you; slump 
and you'll be alone.” 
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INTERESTING SLANTS 
ON BIG ATLANTANS 
By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


ALF NEWELL’S golf got awfully 
ragged during 1923, all because he 
was president of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I asked him the 
other day if it had improved any since 


Paul Norcross had taken over the 
reins. ‘Not much, yet,” answered 
Mr. Newell. “I'll tell you,” he con- 


tinued, “my golf right now looks like 
a hunk of Swiss cheese—all full of 
holes.” 


PAUL NORCROSS says they can 
all telephone him for conferences and 
everything as much as they please, 
but one thing is certain—he’s going 
to play a game of hand-ball down at 
the club every day he’s in town. And 
when he uttered this profound con- 
viction, he nodded that big jaw of 
his, as much as to say: “Dag gone it, 
don’t look at me that way!” 


DICK SMITH, they call him, chief- 
ly, I guess, for the reason that he’s 
too good a fellow to be called by any- 
thing but some such expressive name, 
and further for the reason that his 
initials take up a considerable por- 
tion of the alphabet if you start out 
to address him formally, Dick Smith, 
I was starting to say, has the best 
story to illustrate the basic principle 
of putting your own in with the other 
fellow’s in this matter of supporting 
the old home town that I have ever 
heard. It is that one about the bank- 
er out at Scoonerville, ete. Let him 
tell it. 


JIM NEVIN started something, 
didn’t he, when he wrote that For- 
ward March editorial of his here the 
other day. It’s like Jim Nevin to 
do things on a big scale and that day 
he struck twelve and started around 
again. The continued expressions of 
appreciation of that courageous edi- 
torial are indication of the better day 
that is upon us in Atlanta. 


LOU HICKS tells about the first 
full color page advertisement that 
ever appeared in a national maga- 
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zine. You would listen for him to 
say Saturday Evening Post, or Scrib- 
ner’s, or Harper’s, or Ladies’ Home 
Journal, wouldn’t you? And then 
you would ponder just what the ad- 
vertisement was. Whether it was 
this or that and so on, thinking of 
some product of New York or Boston 
or Chicago. But not so. Mr. Hicks 
says it was an Atlanta product—so 
delicious and refreshing, you will re- 
member, and the magazine, The Sun- 
set. 


FRED PAXON is the only busy 
man in the world, I guess, who takes 
the time to send a personal greeting 
to his friends on their birthdays. In 
the first place he is the only man I 
have ever seen who had the patience 
to keep a record of such little-big 
things. I was talking to Mr. Frank 
Etheridge one day not long ago and 
he said: “You know it makes life 
mean more to a fellow to have a 
friend remember him on his birthday 
and to send a word of greeting like 
this.” And then he pointed there on 
his desk to the card from Mr. Paxon. 
Which causes one to stop and ask 
what are the big things in life after 
all. 


EUGENE BLACK, humorist. What 
would you think of a title like that 
for him? It would be true. Eugene 
Black, capitalist. That would be true, 
too. Eugene Black, philanthropist. 
That would be even more true, 
wouldn’t it? Eugene Black, friend. 
And then’d you have it. It takes all 
the others, perhaps, to make him the 
widely known and beloved man that 
he is, but this basic characteristic of 
friendliness is the one that makes 
him the effective leader that he is 
in Atlanta today. It is a fine trait 
for a City Builder. 


A CHEERFUL GIVER. 


A colored revival was in full blast 
and one old fellow was exhorting the 
people to contribute generously. 

“Look what de Lawd’s done fo’ you- 
all, bredren!” he shouted. “Give Him 
a portion of all you has. Give Him 
a tenth. A tenth belongs to de 
Lawd!” 

“Amen!” yelled a perspiring mem- 
ber of the congregation, overcome by 
emotion. “Glory to de Lawd! Give 
him mo’. Give Him a twentieth!” 


“Give more thought to music.” 
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President Norcross 


Calm, poised, self-reliant—these are the qualities of 
the president of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce for 
1924. Schooled in the profession that requires careful 
and close thinking, he has acquired a discriminating mind 
which acts quickly and accurately. And back of this 
training is a character which springs from Pilgrim stock 
and Puritan ideals. 

A native of Atlanta, Mr. Norcross has grown with the 
city and is a part of its very life. He was educated in the 
city schools and at Georgia Tech. Entering the field of 
engineering he went first to North Carolina and Virginia 
and was soon back in Atlanta with offices of his own 
and a growing business. When the war came he left his 
business and gave his time to the government until the 
war was won. Today he stands at the forefront of the 
engineers of the South with interests in London and other 
centers of the earth. 

Atlanta needs men like Paul Norcross in this crucial 
period of rapid growth. He has vision tempered with 
wisdom. He has courage grounded in knowledge. He 
has ambition seasoned with service. 

This is going to be a year of steady, sure growth for 
Atlanta. The Chamber of Commerce, directed by a man 
of the calibre of Mr. Norcross, can render a vital service 
during 1924. 


The Plaza 


We saw several big things happen during 1923. The 
erection of the Spring Street Viaduct, the Biltmore Hotel, 
the Stone Mountain Memorial, these three, at least, are 
memorable events of 1923. 

The plaza is one of the reasonable events for 1924. 
Read Postmaster Large’s article. Talk with big business 
men. Think it out for yourself. The plaza is a possi- 
bility for 1924. We’ll have it sometime, why not during 
1924? 


BUILDER 


Forward March, Atla nta 


The Atlanta Georgian is to be commended for its 
splendid leadership in awakening Atlanta to her possibil- 
ities for 1924, in its “Forward March, Atlanta” editorial 
campaign. 

Comments from all interests in the city indicate that 
the Georgian has struck the keynote and the chorus of . 
approval is rising into a great symphony of public opin- 
ion which will be the motive power that will accomplish 
all the Georgian, in common with all other Atlantans, 
hopes for. 

Truly the Georgian paraphrases that trite saying— 
“There is a tide in the affairs of cities which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to greatness.” 

The City Builder believes most heartily that NOW 
is certainly the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their city. 


Astounding Growth of Past Decade 


We call attention to the article by Mr. Robert Strick- 
land, in which he tells in graphic terms the growth of 
Atlanta within the past decade along commercial lines. 
It would be hard to believe that our bank clearings have 
increased 300 per cent in ten years if we were not reading 
a banker’s story and having him quote the leading sta- 
tisticians of the country. 

We might reason, if 300% increase in bank clearings 
can be achieved in a decade, with five years of war, and 
five more of readjustment intervening, what may we ex- 
pect of the next decade with world peace and prosperity ” 

This remarkable increase in bank clearings is ex- 
plained in Mr. Strickland’s article and we have ample 
evidence now to believe that Atlanta is going to grow 
much more rapidly in the next ten years than in the 
decade about which he writes. The co-operative spirit 
which is spreading amongst our people will make At- 
lanta a city of half a million by 1930 if we will follow 
the clear lines of progress now offered us. 


The Mayor's Message 


Seldom in the history of documents of a similar nature 
has there been submitted a more constructive message 
to a legislative body than Mayor Sims’ message to the 
opening session of the 1924 City Council. 

From its first line to its close, which was a call to 
service regardless of self, the message was filled with high 
ideals and wholesome purpose. No petty politics, no 
smallness, nothing but the great idea of making every 
angle of the city government work harmoniously and 
economically for the city’s good. 

Recommendations for public improvements carried 
suggestions of how these improvements might be achieved 
without recourse to bond issues or involving the city 
in any way. 

With the great part of his message, Mayor Sims will 
find the majority of Atlantans in hearty accord. Signifi- 
cant is it for Atlanta’s future that in this period of transi- 
tion into a great metropolitan city of a half million peo- 
ple, sentiment is so unified upon the main issues. And 
fortunate for the city that it has as its chief executive 
a man whose only concern is to fulfill to the fullest his 
obligation to work for the whole of Atlanta, regardless, 
as he says, of the “political fortunes of any one.” 


THE CITY BUILDER 


Annual Chamber of Commerce Banquet Re- 
veals Splendid Achievements of Past Year 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


Some fifteen hundred members and 
friends of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce attended the annual ban- 
quet of the chamber, held in the city 
auditorium, January 15. 

While the evening was disagreeably 
cold, the program was carried out in 
a most pleasing way. Alfred C. Ne- 
well, immediate past president, pre- 
sided and, in his customary way, kept 
things moving from start to finish. 

Mr. George J. Baldwin, president 
of the Savannah Board of Trade, was 
the principal speaker, his subject be- 
ing “Georgia’s Greatest Need At This 
Time.” His address showed a wide 
knowledge of not only local but na- 
tional and international affairs as 
they affect local conditions. He rec- 
ommended the Mellon plan of tax re- 
vision; deplored the withdrawal of 
capital from active commerce and its 
investment in tax exempt securities; 
urged economy in government; advo- 
cated the consolidation of county and 
city governments under business man- 
agers selected for their ability; op- 


posed the soldier bonus, begged for 
a more liberal policy toward public 
utilities, and recommended the devel- 
opment of the state highways system 
to its highest state of utility. 

Secretary Barker made a brief re- 
sume of the year’s work of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, after which Mr. 
Newell presented President Paul H. 
Noreross, who delivered his inaugural 
address, which we publish in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Delightful music was rendered by 
City Organist, Charles A. Sheldon, 
assisted by Miss Helen Knox Spain, 
and Signor Volpi’s municipal chorus 
rendered a very beautiful selection. 

Other features were the presenta- 
tion of a handsome silver service to 
retiring President Newell, two beau- 
tiful silver comports to Miss Mable 
B. Kendrick, retiring chairman of the 
Woman’s Division of the Chamber, 
and the presentation to Hon. Eugene 
R. Black of a magnificent silver lov- 
ing cup, awarded by the Georgian and 
American each year to the citizen 


Mr. Newell Thanked 


At the annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, Hon. Mar- 
vin Underwood introduced the following resolutions, thanking Mr. 
Alfred C. Neweli for his splendid service to Atlanta as president of 


the Chamber of Commerce in 1923. 


The resolutions were unanimous- 


ly adopted by the membership as expressing in a small way tfie 
organization’s appreciation of the work accomplished by Mr. Newell 
during his term as president of Atlanta’s leading commercial and 


civic organization. 


“Whereas, this evening, our honored retiring president closes 
a most successful administration of the affairs of the Chamber of 


Commerce; 


“An administration signally marked by great material progress 
and fine civic and industrial achievements; and particularly distin- 
guished by a remarkable breadth of outlook, which left no place 
for provincialism and jealousies, but which circled all our cities with 


“An administration that won the friendship and achieved the 
co-operation of other cities and chambers of commerce, and worked 
untiringly for the improvement of our rural sections; 

“An administration which emphasized moral and spiritual values 
and strove not selfishly, but for an aristocracy of service, of service 


to mankind. 


“Now, therefore, Be It Resolved: That we, the officers and mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, in recognition of thg 
splendid service of our president, Alfred C. Newell, do by these reso- 
lutions express our affection, appreciation and thanks.” 


good will and helpfulness and generously sought our good in the 
good of all; 
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MR. CONNALLY ELECTED TO 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The election of Paul H. Nor- 
cross to the presidency of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce created a vacancy 
on the board of directors which 
Thomas W. Connally has been elect- 
ed to fill for this year. 

In the election of Mr. Connally, 
the board feels it. is making a very 
happy choice as he will make the 
third “native son” on the official 


THOMAS W. CONNALLY 


body, the other two being Mr. Nor- 
cross himself and Mr. William Can- 
dler. 

Mr. Connally is not only a leader 
in the city’s business life, but he is 
outstanding in educational and social 
circles. He is a graduate of Emory, 
the University of Georgia and Yale. 
A lawyer by profession, he is also 
secretary of the Connally Realty 
Company and manager of the Con- 
nally Building. 

Thomas W. Connally is a son of 
Dr. and Mrs. E. L. Connally, beloved 
Atlantans. On both his maternal 
and paternal sides, he comes from dis- 
tinguished ancestry. 


who has rendered the community 
greatest service during the year. 

Mayor Sims presented the cup to 
Mr. Black, and in a beautiful and in- 
spiring eulogy of Mr. Black and his 
life said that it could not have been 
very difficult for the committee to 
make the selection of award of this 
cup for 1928, so outstanding had been 
Mr. Black’s service to Atlanta as head 
of the Community Chest Drive. 
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Over 475,000— 


that’s our daily output on envelopes 
alone. By manufacturing 1 
quantities we are able to supply quality 
envelopes and give absolutely depend- 


able delivery service. 


Office form printing another specialty 


Atlanta Envelope Company 


Phone Main 3370 


Free Physical Exam- 
ination every year 
through Life Extension 
Institute. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
New York 


George H. Phillips 


Manager 


416 Hurt Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


GULBENK 
ENGRAVING 
SO! 


Photo Engravers 


Ha Lftones 
ZINC Etchings 
Designers 


19%, W. Alabama St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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It isn’t what you , 


Southert 


VERYWHERE you read about it—news 
wee] Papers carry the story—building permits 
HEE bank clearings, post-office receipt and the 
railroads confirm it—the South is more prosper 
ous today than ever before. | 


Industry is humming, labor is employed, capi 
tal is seeking investment, and, inspite of bol) 
weevil conditions, the farmer finds himself im 
much better financial condition than last year, 


There is a general air of prosperity and hope’ 
fulness throughout the Southeast, and Atlanta, 
as the financial center of this section, is bound 
to be carried forward on the swell of this “— 
wave. 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern in Service 


LAUNDRY—CLEANING—DYEING 


BECK BROTHERS 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Ivy 0695 |) 


ERVICE 
| ITSELF 


ng Co. 
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Southern Desk & Table Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Desk-Office, Library 


; | and Kitchen Tables 


—that counts | 
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isperity 


lasic reasons for this prosperous condition 
tbe found in the almost universal tendency 
the part of every one during the past few 
ts to save. This has sent bank clearings to 
leard of totals. And, too, the South is learn- 
sthat money saved here should be invested 
p. Southern business of all kinds has bene- 
td by this awakening. 


md just in the proportion that more South- 
imoney is invested in the South; just in the 
sortion as the South learns to feed itself, 
© in that proportion is Southern enterprise 
ported by Southern people, will the South 
cinue to prosper. 


WALNUT 4202 


CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


EPSTEN G ROBERTS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


| SUITE 607 TO 610 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


254 Elliot Street 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Phone Ivy 0474 


THE JELLICO 
COAL CO. 


Incorporated 


Wilton Jellico Coal 


Rescreened in Atlanta 


Yards Paved With Granite 


Office 10 Edgewood Ave. 
Phone Walnut 1585 
Elevator and Yards, 6 Grant St. 


With a 
“DEMOUNTABLE” 


in your office, all correspondence and 
other typed forms will be completed 
on time and with EASE. 

Let us show you one and be pleased. 
Phone us now. 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


W. L. Cassels, Mer. 
218 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Walnut 3516 


We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 
Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 
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Extension Bureau Given Hearty Cooperation 


City of Atlanta and Fulton and DeKalb Counties Endorse Program of 
Extensive Advertising for City and State 


HEN Mayor Sims said some 

weeks ago at a banquet, at 

which time the proposal of a 
co-operative program of advertising 
for Atlanta and Fulton and DeKalb 
Counties was presented, that “This 
meeting is the most promising gath- 
ering of Atlanta citizens that I have 
attended since I was elected mayor,” 
he voiced a sentiment which seems 
to have swept through the minds of 
our people in Atlanta. 

Atlanta seems to fully recognize 
the significance of this movement 
and is giving a hearty endorsement 
to every step of the program through 
the enthuiastic expressions in the 
press and in personal contacts. In 
other words, it is apparent that we 
are together in an effort to build 
Atlanta and Georgia. 

In the matter of organization for 
this important work the Extension 
Bureau has added to its former per- 
sonnel the following prominent lead- 
ers in the life of the city: Mayor 
Walter Sims; James R. Bachman, 
chairman of the finance committee of 
City Council; Paul Etheridge, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
County Board of Commissioners; 


JULIAN BOEHM 
New Member of Extension Bureau Repre- 
senting Inter-Civie Council 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


ALFRED C. NEWELL 
New Memher of Extension Bureau Repre- 


senting the Public at Large 


Paul Norcross, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Alfred C. 
Newell, director of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Julian Boehm, chairman 
of the Inter-Civic Council; and B. S. 
Barker, secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce. The other members of 
the bureau, having served since its 
creation last June, are: Walter G. 


Cooper, Frederic J. Paxon, Walter 
Hill, James A. Hollomon, John Pas- 
chall, James B. Nevin and Louie D. 
Newton. 

One of the problems of the bureau 
has been the matter of sufficient fi- 
nancial support to carry out the log- 
ical type of advertising to effectively 
promote the city and state. As we 
go te press we have assurance of a 
substantial appropriation from the 
city, and the County Board of Com- 
missioners have indicated their pur- 
pose te make a similar appropria- 
tion. 

It is the purpose of the bureau im- 
mediately to widen the scope of The 
City Builder’s circulation to a point 


of reaching every center in the Unit- 
ed States and through the co-opera- 
tion of the Convention Bureau to 
use the magazine as a follow-up pro- 
gram of publicity for the leading - 
men who come to Atlanta for our 
various conventions. 

Other forms of advertising are 
now under development including 
poster service, maps, booklets, maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, and 
special solicitation of interested 
home seekers and industries. 

The members of the bureau are 
under lasting obligations to our three 
daily papers for the generous sup- 
port which they are giving at all 
times in the general effort to intel- 
ligently and effectively tell the story 
of Atlanta. It is trite to say it, but 
certainly very true, that Atlanta has 
the best newspapers of any city of 
like size in the country. 

The hearty support which the peo- 
ple have thus far given this bureau is 
only a token, we take it, of the sub- 
stantial growth which awaits the city 
and state during the present year. It 
looks very much like Atlanta is on 
the main track now for a half mil- 
lion by 1980. 


JAMES R. BACHMAN 
New Member of Extension Bureau Repre- 
senting City Council 
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Junior Chamber Gets off to Good Start 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS 


ROM the present outlook the At- 

lanta Junior Chamber has start- 

ed the most successful year in 
its history. Furthermore, this state- 
ment can be backed up by facts. The 
greatest membership drive ever put 
on by the Atlanta Junior Chamber 
headed by George Meyers and Louie 
Lanford, has just closed, having add- 
ed over five hundred new members. 
The most outstanding feature of this 
drive and the one giving us the most 
encouragement for this year is that 
all these new members are paid up 
and this gives us an opportunity to 
arrange the most attractive program 
for our membership during 1924. 


Too much credit can not be given 
this great membership committee, 
made up of over one hundred _ en- 
thusiastic workers who have given 
so much of their time and energy to 
make this drive a success and_ the 
year of 1924 a banner year. 


C. K. Grant, captain of team No. 
4, succeeded in carrying off all the 
prizes during the first week, being 
the first team captain to turn in fifty 
new members, and he succeeded in 
getting the most new members in- 
dividually. 


Several new features have been 
added this year that should prove 
very popular, such as a Stag Party, 
once a month. This will give us an 
opportunity for a business _ session, 
and a splendid program of entertain- 
ment will be offered at each meeting. 
Those of you who attended the first 
party of the year, January 4, well 
remember what a good time every- 
body had and, fellows, let’s make 
every meeting this year a success by 
attending ourselves and_ bringing 
other members with us. 


Socially we have much to look 
forward to this year. Along with 
our Stag Parties, several big dances 
have been planned and Ladies’ Day 
will be observed four times this year 
at our Luncheon Club. The first La- 
dies’ Day program will be held in 
February, the date to be announced 
later. 

Another public speaking course is 
being planned to start immediately 
after the completion of the one in 
progress now. Other courses to be 
held at night this year will be an- 
nounced in the next few weeks. 

Following is a list of committees 
appointed by President LeCraw for 
1924; 


Luncheon Club—Fitzhugh Knox, 
Jr., chairman. 
Membership — George Meyers, 


chairman; Louie Lanford, Fred Can- 
non. 

Psycopathic Ward—John Slaton, 
Jr., chairman; Dr. H. B. Kennedy, 
Horace Russell. 

Smoke Nuisance—Frank Hooper, 
Jr., chairman; Horace Russell. 

Better Citizenship—Esmond Brady, 
chairman. 

Industrial Tours—B. P. Gambrell, 
chairman. 

Publicity—Morgan Blake, chair- 
man; Howard Haire, Robt. L. Troy. 

“TNT”—Atha Baugh, editor. 


Ons tomeGincemnation Club? =—Bitz- 
hugh Knox, Jr., chairman. 
WELCOME! WELCOME! NEW 
MEMBERS! 


Youre now a member of the livest 
civic organization in the South, 
made up entirely of young business 
men of Atlanta. So much for that, 
being a member is a whole lot to be 
proud of, but being an ACTIVE 
member will make your Junior Cham- 
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ber and your community proud of 
you. While we know that none of 
us is out for praise alone, still it 
has a tendency to urge us on to 
greater things and with the start 
the Junior Chamber has this year 
there is nothing too great for us to 


accomplish, DO YOUR PART. 
Take an interest in all Junior 
Chamber undertakings. BE AC- 


TIVE. You will be well repaid in 
many ways. Offer suggestions as 
well as your services. Do all you 
can to keep our organization a-top. 
AFTER JOINING, 
PAY YOUR DUES. 
LEARN THE WORK, 
BE A BOOSTER, 
BECOME ACTIVE, 
LEARN BY DOING, 
NEVER COMPLAINING 
WITHOUT FIRST SUGGESTING, 
SET GOOD EXAMPLES, 
FOR OTHER MEMBERS, 
BE A REGULAR FELLOW, 
AND AN ACTIVE MEMBER. 


Our $10,000 Forgery Insurance 
Policy Premium paid for two 
years is now issued to each pur- 
chaser of the PROTECTO- 
GRAPH or PROTOD-GREEN- 
BAC Forgery Proof Checks and 
Drafts. A broad Policy cover- 
ine practically all forms of 
Forgery and Check fraud. ; 


C. W. DODD 


Dealer in theiProducts of 


‘Todd 
Hrotectocraphe eo. 


506-512 Silvey Bldg. 
Phone Wal. 5801 
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UMBER is becoming scarcer every year and it is 
more important than ever to invest in the kind 


that lasts. We sell that kind. 


“Building Material” 


MILLER LUMBER COMPANY 


Phone Main 3156 
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New Officers and Direétors of Woman’s 


Division 

Succeeding, by election, from the 
first vice-chairmanship of the Wom- 
an’s Division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to that of chairman, Miss 
Susie Wailes brings to the work of 
the Division not only a knowledge of 
the purposes and plans of the organ- 
ization from its very beginning, hav- 
ing been one of the charter members, 
but she brings also the experience of 
two years’ service on the Governing 
Board, during which she has served 
as first vice-chairman. She _ also 
brings unbounded enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the work that is bound to 
carry it far this year. 

Miss Wailes is a native of Missis- 
sippi, who has adopted Atlanta, and 
she has become so saturated with the 
“Atlanta Spirit” that she fairly ra- 
diates it. She is a woman of superior 
attainments in many lines. Descend- 
ed from a long line of distinguished 
‘aristocratic Southern ancestry, she 
has a gentleness and graciousness 
that will win and hold for her a place 
in the community life and among her 
associates in the Chamber of Com- 
merce body. 


Miss Susie Wailes, elected chairman of Wom- 
an’s Division. Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce. for 1924. 


Miss Wailes is particularly fortu- 
nate in the board that she heads, for 
its personnel is of the very highest, 
embracing some of the city’s leading 
women. 


for 1924 


Miss Mabel B. Kendrick, 
chairman, Woman’s Division, 
ber of Commerce. 


elected first vice 
Atlanta Cham- 


Miss Mabel B. Kendrick, who has 
served so faithfully and efficiently 
for the past two years as chairman, 
was elected first vice-chairman of the 
division, and in that capacity will 
give of her time and experience in 
furthering the work of the Division. 


Miss Helen Knox Spain, second 
vice-charman, is a woman qualified by 
both training and experience to fill 
this position. 

Other members of the 1924 board 
are: 


Miss John R. Bowie, one of the 
leading business women of the city; 
member of the firm of Virginia and 
John Bowie, exclusive dressmakers 
and designers. 


Miss Anne Stephens, principal of 
Atlanta Opportunity School. 

Mrs. Wilber Colvin, business man- 
ager of School and Home, an educa- 
tional journal published in Atlanta. 

Miss Jane Van de Vrede,' Director 
of Nursing Service, Southern Divi- 
sion, American Red Cross. 

Miss Louise Dryman, manufactur- 
ers’ representative. 

Miss Nell Hollingsworth, office 
manager, D. C. Heath & Company. 

Mrs. M. B. Wimberly, assistant 
manager W. H. Hill Insurance Co. 


Expert Remodeling 


Buy Your Furs 
Direct from the 
Manufacturer 


L. Chajage 
10 Peachtree Street 


COLD STORAGE 


Mrs. B- M. Boykin, Manager Wom- 
an’s epartment, Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Miss Eleanor Raoul, prominent club 
and social leader. 

The Division begins the year under 
most auspicious circumstances, and 
it is believed the high standing of 
the new board will assure its contin- 
ued success. Miss Wailes will have 
the whole-hearted support of her 
board in whatever she undertakes to 
inaugurate in the interest of Atlanta, 
and under her leadership doubtless a 
great deal will be accomplished this 
year. 


Miss 


Helen Knox Spain, 
man, Woman’s Division. Atlanta Chamber of 


second vice chair- 


chairman of tke Division’s 


Art Commiuttee. 


Commerce and 
Music and 
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Vocational Retraining and Placement of 
Disabled Civilians in Georgia 


By FORT E. LAND 
Director 
State Beard for Vocational Education 


3 AN outgrowth, largely of the 
training offered by the Federal 
government to  vocationally 

handicapped ex-service persons, sim- 
ilar opportunities for civilians dis- 
abled in industry and otherwise, have 
been provided by 86 of the 48 states 
of the Union, with the financial and 
moral aid of the Federal government. 
Georgia was one of the first states 
to accept the offer of the government 
to match dollar for dollar the Federal 
grant and has been carrying on the 
work since Dec. 1, 1920. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce has generously offered space in 
the “City Builder” for several issues 


C.E. ALLEN 


WHOLESALE 
STATIONERY 


91 S. Forsyth St. 


Phone Main 5031 


in order that we may present the 
chief facts about the work. We wish 
in this issue to set forth briefly the 
reasons for the establishment of the 
work on a national scale and the 
principles by which it is guided. In 
the following issues, we plan to dis- 
cuss the local work, illustrating it 
by concrete case stories and calling 
attention to some outstanding needs, 
particularly the teamwork which is 
essential on the part of many groups, 
including employers, if the work is 
to reach its fullest efficiency. 


Possibilities in Rehabilitation. 


The fact that a workman has suf- 
fered a physical handicap is in most 
cases no reason why he should join 
the ranks of the unemployed. There 
are few disabilities caused by acci- 
dent or disease that cannot be over- 
come. Men who have suffered in- 
juries resulting in the loss of an 
arm, a leg, certain nerve or muscular 
functions, or even eyesight, have, 
through proper attention and train- 
ing, recovered their former earning 
capacity and possibilities of promo- 
tion. 

For instance, a man who has lost 
a leg as a result of an injury in a 
boiler shop has become a successful 
dental mechanic. Before his injury 
he was earning a good wage as a 
lay-out man, but was incapacitated 
for the job. He had always been in- 
terested in dental mechanics. As 
this kind of work could be done by 
a man with an artificial limb, he was 
given a course of training. He now 
conducts his own laboratory and is 


Kitt Limberte- 
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an assistant instructor in this voca- 
tion at the state university. 

Again, a young woman who had 
become entirely dependent upon her 
parents because of ankylosis of the 
hips is now earning her own living 
as a seamstress. Because of her in- 
terest in sewing it was thought ad- 
visable to have an experienced dress- 
maker teach her this vocation in her 


own home. As a result she has be- 
come self-supporting. 
One of the greatest of human 


handicaps is blindness, but with the 
proper guidance and training even 
this handicap in many cases can be 
overcome. A young man, blind since 
the age of 7, is now a successful 
piano tuner. The discoverey that he 
had a talent for music led to a course 
in piano tuning. He now has a regu- 
lar occupation and is no longer de- 
pendent upon others for a living. 

In deciding upon a vocation for a 
disabled person the first considera- 
tion is to conserve his past experi- 
ence and training. If he cannot be 
returned to his former job, his past 
experience may be used in a related 
line of work where his injury is not 
a vocational handicap. For instance, 
a carpenter and cabinetmaker, be- 
cause of a serious injury to his hand, 
was trained as an _ architectural 
draftsman. The tendons of his right 
hand had been severed by falling 
glass, which made it impossible to 
handle carpenters’ tools successfully. 
His past experience in _ building 
served as an excellent background 
for a job as architectural draftsman 
with a mill and contracting firm at a 
larger salary than he was receiving 
before he was injured. 

The vocational rehabiliation of dis- 
abled persons is now being accom- 
plished in a majority of the states 
under the auspices of their depart- 
ments of vocational education. On 
June 2, 1920, an act of Congress be- 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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Belcher Heating & Plumbing Company 


24 South Pryor Street 


Heating and Sanitary Engineers 


Phone Main 2260 


came effective which provides Fed- 
eral funds for state use in vocational 
rehabilitation of men and women who 
have been incapacitated for remun- 
erative occupations through accident, 
disease, or congenital conditions. 


Accident. Rate Enormous. 


It is difficult to appreciate the 
great number of accidents occurring 
each year in our country which in- 
capacitate men and women for re- 
munerative employment. 

Authorities on the question state 
that more than 2,000,000 accidents 
occur in industries each year, of which 
more than 40,000 result in some per- 
manent disability. Because of the 
fact that industrial statistics as they 
are now compiled are only approxi- 
mate, it is difficult to estimate ex- 
actly the number of disabled persons 
who are, or will be, potential cases 
for vocational rehabilitation. The 
following figures may serve to show 
the size of the problem: Compensa- 
tion records from 29 state for 1919- 
20 show 2,000,000 non-fatal industrial 
accidents. Compensation records 
from 24 states for the same period 
show 40,000 industrial accidents re- 
sulting in permanent disabilities. 
These records cover only two-thirds 
of employed people. Therefore, it is 


fair to estimate that there were 60,- 
000 persons permanently injured in 
industry in 1919-20. 

Records of persons injured in ac- 
cidents occurring outside of industry 
are very meagre. It is estimated by 
those who study the problem that 
for every person injured in industry 
there are two injured in public acci- 
dents. On this basis it may be said 
that there were 4,000,000 non-fatal 
accidents in industrial and _ public 
life. 

These figures do not include for 
the same period those persons who 
had permanent disabilities due to 
disease or congenital conditions. 


Effects of Disabling Accidents. 


Distress follows rapidly in the 
path of accident and disease. Often 
whole families find themselves with- 
out breadwinners and without means 
of support. Children oftentimes 
must be taken from school, and wives 
and mothers must find remunera- 
tive work outside the home for the 
support of the family. 

But personal distress is not the 
only result, for industry, the com- 
munity, and the country are deprived 
of the services of a capable mem- 
ber, in many cases a skilled worker. 
When we consider the appalling 


Phone 


number of accidents occurring, we 
can form some conception of the tre- 
mendous economic loss which our 
country sustains through being de- 
prived of the services of these men 
and women. 

In many cases injured persons find 
it impossible, through their personal 
initiative and ambition, to rehabili- 
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tate themselves to the extent that 
they are enabled to pursue some work 
which will bring them a good living. 
But the majority, if they do possess 
the courage, the initiative, the ambi- 
tion to arise above their handicaps 
find it impossible to bear the finan- 
cial burden incident to successful vo- 
cational rehabilitation. Further, 
they do not know which way to turn, 
what the nature of their handicap 
prevents them doing, what they may 
undertake with fair prospect of suc- 
cess, or where to find work that they 
ean do. They are in need of the serv- 
ices of some one who can see all sides 
of the problem, who can _ inspire, 
guide, advise, assist them financially, 
if necessary, in learning some new 
work and, lastly, assist them in find- 
ing a job. 

A case in point is that of a young 
man 26 years of age, crippled since 
childhood, who had always _ looked 
forward to a life of dependency, but 
is now a successful linotype operator 
in a large printing firm. At the age 
of 4 he had been afflicted with septic 
fever, which so paralyzed his limbs 
that he could do only small odd jobs 
on the farm of a friend who was sup- 
porting him. He had developed an in- 
terest in printing, but through his 
own efforts could not find it possible 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


Ivy 1280 


to get a start in this kind of work. 
The rehabilitation service took ad- 
vantage of this interest and through 
advice, guidance and training, he was 
assisted to a job as linotype opera- 
tor that paid him $20 a week from 
the beginning. 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CER- 

TIFICATES GIVEN LEADING 
ATLANTANS 


Continued From Page 15 


his fellow-citizens. A man _ recog- 
nized in his own day for his quali- 
ties of leadership and whose fame 
will be preserved to posterity in the 
imperishable memorial he has helped 
to build—a merited tribute to a 
worthy leader.” 

Mr. Alston commended the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for awarding these 
certificates each year, saying that it 
acted as an incentive to all Atlantans 
to serve their city well, and _ that 
those who barely missed the award 
one year might the next find them- 
selves on the honor roll. 

PROBABLY SOME SCOTCH IN 

HIM. 

This little incident has just come to 
light. It was some weeks ago and a 
pair of newly-weds on the system 
were having their first serious quar- 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


rel following the receipt of the month- 
ly bills. 

“You see, I simply had to have all 
these new things. Everything’s 
Egyptian now that they’ve dug up 
Tutankhamen, and—” 

“Yeah?” growled the brute. “Well, 
all I gotta say is, I hope they dig up 
Adam next—that’s all I gotta say.”— 
—Southern Telephone News. 
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Fifth Annual Automobile Show 


By C. V. HOHENSTEIN 


HE fifth annual Southern Au- 
tomobile Show, to be staged 
the week of February 16 to 23, 
inclusive, at the City Auditorium un- 
der the auspices of the Atlanta Au- 
tomobile Association composed of 
150 representative automotive deal- 
ers of Atlanta, promises to surpass 
in every detail its predecessors. 
Annually the automobile dealers 
and all trade lines allied with the 
automobile industry, stage an  ex- 
hibit of the latest designs in passen- 
ger cars and automotive equipment. 
This year between 30 and 40 automo- 


WILLITE 
PAVEMENT 


Linden Ave. 
Corner) between Peach- 


(Kamper’s 


tree and West Peachtree 
Streets, is the oldest 
WILLITE pavement in 
Atlanta—four 
in January. No 


years old 
finer 
pavement can be found 
in the world than on this 
streeet. Ivy Street was 
before it. 


Luckie Street some time 


paved just 


afterwards. Compare 
them—and note the dif- 
ference. 


Fifteenth Street is also 
WILLITE—Laid in 1920 


Atlanta’s Best Pave- 
ments are Willite 
Pavements 


bile dealers, representing almost 
every make of passenger car, will 
display at the City Auditorium the 
very latest models, and quite a 
number of interesting surprises are 
in store for visitors to the _ show. 
Dealers in automotive equipment 
promise the digplay of automobile 
accessories that will delight the eyes 
of every lover of motor cars. Those 
who have kept in touch at all with 
the development of the motor indus- 
try during the past 25 years, will 
marvel at the wonderful growth of 
this industry. When one _ considers 
that in the short span of 25 years, 
the automobile has become the third 
largest business in the world, and has 
become a wonderful factor in the 
solution of the transportation prob- 
lem, both in the city and between 
country and city, we then begin to 
get some faint idea of the part it is 
destined to play in the future of civ- 
ilization. 

The decorations at the automobile 
show are always one of its outstand- 
ing features. This year, Virgil W. 
Shepard, general manager, who has 
so successfully managed the preced- 
ing shows, guarantees that the dec- 
orations will be a revelation to the 
eye, surpassing in splendor those of 
any preceding show. One of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous bands, under the 
leadership of William Laurier, a cel- 
ebrated band master, will deliver 
daily concerts through show week. 
The doors will be open every day 
from 10:30 a. m. to 10:30 p. m., and 
the admission will be 50 cents. 

Complimentary tickets of admis- 
sion have been mailed out by the 
automobile show management to 
nearly 3,000 automobile dealers in 
the Southeastern States. In  addi- 
tion, a most extensive campaign of 
publicity through the newspapers, 
radio, and otherwise, will be put on 
several weeks prior to the _ show. 
These and other things will un- 
doubtedly bring to Atlanta, during 
show week, many thousands of out- 
of-town visitors. It is the expecta- 
tion of the special committee, ap- 
pointed by the Atlanta Automobile 
Association, that the attendance this 
year will far exceed all previous fi- 
gures. The personnel of the show 
committee is as follows: 

Samuel C. Porter, chairman; Chas. 
M. LeRoux, Ed Street, J. H. Som- 
mers, E. H. Baughman. 


The officers of the Atlanta Auto- 
mobile Association are: 

Samuel C. Porter, president; J. H. 
Sommers, first vice president; W. R. 
C. Smith, second vice _ president; 
Chas. W. Dobbs, third vice president; 
J. M. Cochran, fourth vice _presi- 
dent; T. K. Johnson, secretary; R. A. 
Parker, treasurer; C. V. Hohenstein, 
executive secretary. 


A young English girl in writing 
“A Girl’s Essay on Man,” gives this 
bit of wit and humor: “MAN is 
what women have to marry. He 
drinks, smokes, swears and never 
goes to church. Both spring from 
apes, but woman sprang the farth- 
est.” 


Economical 
Transportation 


is that mode of travel which 
enables the business man 
or house to reach its mar- 
ket in the shortest space 
of time. 


YELLOW CABS play a vi- 
tal part in the daily busi- 
ness life of Atlanta. The 
service meets every re- 
quirement of the critical 
business executive. 
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Inaugural Address of Roy Le Craw 


HE Junior Chamber has _be- 
stowed a very great honor 
upon me; at least it looks 


like that here at the beginning of the 
year. Just the extent of that hon- 
or, however, will not be known until 
the end of the year. An honor in 
name only is an empty thing, and 
that honor will be empty or full in 
direct proportion to the enthusiasm 
and interest of the members of this 
organization. You and I have been 
accustomed to think of the presidency 
of the Junior Chamber as about the 
biggest honor that can be bestowed 
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upon a young man in Atlanta. Why? 
Because the Junior Chamber has 
made a record of big accomplish- 
ments. Do you _ realize, however, 
that five per cent of our membership 
has accomplished ninety-five per cent 
of these results ? 

A wise man once said to me: 
“Where do you get the boobery?” 
“What do you mean by that?” said 
I. “Oh,” said he, “I mean the large 
percentage of your membership who 
just belong. They pay dues but do 
not work and bask in the sunlight of 
the accomplishments of your few 
workers.” 

There is a saying that when an or- 
ganization ceases to serve it soon 
ceases to live. But can we expect 
five per cent of our membership to 
pull our wagon and ninety-five per 
cent to ride and we get to the top 
of the hill? Now, to get right back 
home, it is a mistake to fool your- 
self into thinking the world classi- 
fies you. No, you classify yourself, 
and the world merely accepts your 
classification. You pull or you ride 
but the world soon sizes you up. 

You may say, you do not call on 
me, you do not give me anything to 
do, but you can get work if you 
want it. See the secretary or some 
of the other officers and they will 
see that you are put on a committee. 
And, fellows, this Junior Chamber of 
ours has a wonderful opportunity. 
Today is the young man’s day. Twen- 
ty years ago a young man was not 
supposed to have any ability or be 
worth anything until he was about 
forty years old. There was no Jun- 
ior Chamber. Few young men’s or- 
ganizations of any kind. There was 
a Senior Chamber and other older 
organizations in which the City 
Fathers gathered to study civie prob- 
lems. But think how different today. 
You can get your training in citizen- 
ship, organization, etc., in the Jun- 
ior Chamber, and by the time you are 
forty you have your education and 
are ready to take over very effici- 
ently where your father left off. 
Before we get to that point how- 
ever, we have to survive the culling 
or shakedown process. You know the 
world of today is a giant sieve and 
all of us young fellows are dumped 
into it when we finish school and 
then the shakedown starts. The lit- 
tle fellows, the ones who can not 
measure up, drop completely through 
and out of the picture, a great many 
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manage to stay inside, near the bot- 
tom. Some few, the larger ones, 
turn up on top just as surely as big 
marbles in a box of little ones. I 
do not know of a better tool for this 
process than the Junior Chamber. It 
soon separates the culls from _ the 
ripe fruit, the artificial from the real. 

So let me appeal to you, do not 
accept a classification in the boob- 
ery, invest a little time, money and 
interest and you will reap ten-fold in 
dividends of civic usefulness,  self- 
esteem and the respect of your fel- 
low men, and the Junior Chamber 
will take her rightful place in the 
sun. : 
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THE CITY BUILDER 


Hubert W. Anderson Makes New Connection 


UBERT W. ANDERSON, one 
H of the most prominent jewelers 
of the South, and for the past 
fourteen years with Maier & Berk- 
ele, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., as manager 
of their advertising and mail-order 
departments, stockholder and direct- 
or, has severed his connection to be- 
come a member of the well-known 
wholesale jewelry and supply house 
of Ewing Brothers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Anderson, who has just secured 
a substatntial interest in that firm, 
will be secretary of Ewing Brothers, 
as well as sales manager, specializing 
in the mail and wire service and sales. 
Paul Ewing is president, and Oliver 
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Ewing vice-president and treasurer. 

During the past fourteen years, the 
firm of Ewing Brothers has built up a 
most enviable reputation and _ busi- 
ness, and the inclusion of Mr. Ander- 
son as a member of the organization 
is a part of the policy of expansion 
which the house has adopted. 

Mr. Anderson left Maier & Ber- 
kele, Inc., it is understood, the 
middle of January, and will take his 
customary two-weeks’ motoring and 
fishing trip in Florida, as well as pay- 
ing a visit to the leading trade cen- 
ters of the North and East, before en- 
tering upon his new duties. He will 
be “at home” with Ewing Brothers, 
however, about the first of February. 

In leaving Maier & Berkele, Inc., 
Mr. Anderson makes the change with 
the best of good-will on the part of 
the members of that organization. 
He has disposed of his stock in that 
company to Mr. Maier, and expects to 
number his old company among his 
best customers in his new capacity. 

Mr. Anderson started in the jewelry 
business with the well-known firm 
of Geo. T. Brodnax, Inc., in Memphis, 
in 1908. There he was advertising 
manager, a buyer and having charge 
of the mail order department, helped 
build that business into one of the 
largest of its kind in the South. At 
the present time, George T. Brodnax, 
Inc., is one of the largest jewelry 
firms in the Southeast, and its cata- 
log department is the third largest 
in the United States. 

In 1910 Mr. Anderson became con- 
nected with Maier & Berkele, Inc., of 
Atlanta, having charge of the adver- 
tising and mail order departments. 
During the fourteen years he has 
been with Maier & Berkele, Inc., Mr. 
Anderson has made an enviable repu- 
tation for himself, not only as an au- 
thority on jewelry of all sorts, but 
as one of the leading jewelery adver- 
tising men in the country. His “dia- 
mond booklet”—issued annually by 
his old company—is in demand wher- 
ever jewelry is sold, many requests 
coming for it from foreign countries. 
His “annual catalog” for the firm is 
a model for many other jewelry con- 
cerns all over the country. His news- 
paper advertisements and direct mail 
advertising are always attracting at- 
tention and being referred to in the 
national trades press. He believes in 
newspaper advertising, having pub. 
lished one or more ads daily for more 
than twenty years. In short, for a 
number of years Mr. Anderson has 


been recognized as perhaps the lead- 
ing authority on jewelry advertising 
in the United States. 

In addition to being a prominent 
jeweler and a noted advertising man, 
Mr. Anderson is active in trade, so- 
cial and civic affairs. In the trade, 
he is Supervisor of Certification and 
sub-chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Horological Insti- 
tute of America. He is a member of 
the National Retail Jewelers of 
America, a member of the National 
A’sociation’s Committee for abolish-_ 
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ing fake auctions. He is an ex-offi- 
cer of the Georgia Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, as well as a director of 
the Atlanta Twenty-Four Carat Club. 


In civic affairs, Mr. Anderson has 
been particularly active as a member 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a charter member and past 
president of the Atlanta Rotary Club. 
He is a director and trade-line chair- 
man of the Atlanta Retail Merchants’ 
Association. And he is a member— 
and one of the organizers—of the At- 
lanta Convention Bureau. 

In addition to this, Mr. Anderson 
is a prominent member of Palestine 
Lodge F. & A. M. A member of the 
Epiphany Episcopal Church, and once 
a week he is an indefatigable golfer 
on the links of the East Lake Coun- 
try Club. The firm of Ewing Broth- 
ers considers itself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the services of Mr. An- 
derson, and Mr. Anderson’s many 
friends in and out of the trade are 
wishing him success in his new field. 


THREE QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY IN BUSINESS 


The S. P. Richards Company of At- 
lanta, wholesale paper merchants, are 
celebrating this year the diamond an- 
niversary of their business career. 
Few are the paper houses that can 
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claim a record of seventy-five years 
of continuous service under one man- 
agement of father and sons. 


The business was founded in 1848 
in Macon, Ga., by Mr. Samuel P. 
Richards, but in 1861 was moved to 
Atlanta. Mr. S. P. Richards remained 
actively in the business until he 
reached an advanced age, and it was 
not until 1894 that it was turned 
over to his two sons, Russell and 
Walter Richards, the present owners 
and managers. At that time they 
had very little in the way of assets, 
except the priceless heritage of the 
long and unblemished career of their 
honored father. 


The business has grown by leaps 
and bounds, until today it is one of 
the largest paper concerns in the en- 
tire South, occupying its own plant 
especially erected and equipped to 
render every possible service to the 
printer and publisher. Satisfied cus- 
tomers are numbered by the thou- 
sands all over the South. 

The Company today has many val- 
ued assets in the way of exclusive 
agencies and mill connections, which 
give them the very choicest of well 
known brands of papers for the prin- 
ter. However, they feel that the 
most estimable asset they can ever 
possess is their long and continuous 
record of honesty and fair dealing. 
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As men count years, three-quarters 
of a century is a considerable space 
of time. Seventy-five years in busi- 
ness is indeed a long time, and time 
has been characterized as the great 
destroyer. He who can withstand its 
ravishing hand must truly have 
worth-while and lasting qualities. We 
believe it can honestly be said that 
the S. P. Richards Company has suc- 
cessfully passed the tast of time. 
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Atlanta Concern Has Remarkable Growth 


EVEN years ago a company was 
formed in Atlanta for the man- 
ufacture of an electrically-driven 

machine designed to quickly and effi- 
cently sharpen safety razor blades. 
This machine was first made by an 
outside factory but later sales volume 
grew to such an extent that the com- 
pany began its manufacture in their 
own plant. 

This company is the A. E. Hill Man- 
ufacturing Co., and the machine has 
been sold as the Hill machine. The 
plant of this company has been lo- 
cated for several years on Edgewood 
Ave., in Atlanta, and its growth to 
present dimensions is attributable to 
the untiring efforts and unusual abil- 
ity of Mr. A. E. Hill, its president and 
founder. 

So substantially has the Hill ma- 
chine been made, that there is lit- 
tle or no repeat business from the 
territory already worked although 
business is coming in from new terri- 
tory at a satisfactory rate. 

One year ago, the company perfect- 
ed a new type of radio coil for vari- 
ous radio receiving sets and so tre- 
mendous has been the growth of this 
part of the business, that over fifty 
people are employed in this depart- 
ment alone. The coils are sold to job- 
bers only in the largest cities of the 
United States, including New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Des Moines, Salt 
Lake, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, ete., and so far not one 
penny has been expended in any form 
of advertising as the factory produc- 
tion has been unable to keep pace with 
the demand. Notable among other 
large buyers of the coils is Sears 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, whose pur- 
chases are now running at the rate of 
$24,000.00 per year, with every indi- 
cation that this amount will be sub- 
stantially increased as they have listed 
the Hilco coils in their catalogue as 
permanently stocked. 

The largest radio laboratories in the 
country have used and tested the Hileo 
coils and declare them to be the most 
efficient on the market although there 
are numerous other and cheaper coils 
for sale—some manufactured by the 
largest electrical 
the country. 


manufacturers’ in 


Patents are now pending on the 


coils, which, when issued, will insure 
protection in the manufacture of these 
items. 


Overshadowing the items now being 
manufactured by this company, how- 
ever, is the new Hilco Auto Headlight 
Reflector, designed to provide an 
evenly distributed light of greater 
volume with all glare eliminated. 

Mr. C. N. Weems, an engineer con- 
nected with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and 
who also qualifies as an illuminating 
engineer, is the patentor, and the Hilco 
Reflector is the result of five years’ 
of experimenting and testing. 

This reflector is designed to correct 
the glare evil from the proper angle— 
that is, in the rear of the source of 
light and not in front of it. The in- 
adequacy of the so-called non-glare 
lenses is the best example of what con- 
stitutes the proper method of ap- 
proach for correcting the glare evil. 

The Hilco Reflector is a compound 
reflector having two separate and dis- 
tinct curves, with a divider in be- 
tween and a hood over the lamp fila- 
ment. The Hilco would be non-glare 
without the divider and hood but the 
addition of these features eliminate 
the reflection of light from one-half 
of the reflector to the other and from 
the lamp filament. 


This new reflector can be installed 
in any headlamp in a few minutes’ 


time and does not involve discarding 
the entire headlamp. It is installed in 
the same manner as any old-style re- 
flector. 

The A. E. Hill Manufacturing Co. 
has purchased the patent on the Hilco 
Reflector and will immediately begin 
its manufacture and distribution on a 
quantity basis. 

To provide facilities for its con- 
stantly growing radio coil business 
and the special machinery and equip- 
ment to be used in the manufacture of 
the Hilco Reflector, the company has 
leased a building on Mangum Street, 
formerly occupied by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

This building is equipped for im- 
mediate efficiency production of all 
the company’s products and it is esti- 
mated that these facilities will take 
care of a substantial growth in the 
Hill Machine, Radio coils and approxi- 
mately 200,000 pair yearly of the Re- 
flectors. Provision has already been 
made for growth beyond this point. 

So popular is the demand for a non- 
glare auto headlight and so interested 
is the general public in a demonstra- 
tion of the Hilco Reflector that the 
company has arranged for demonstra- 
tions to be made of this Reflector in 
the offices of Mr. S. T. Brannan, Fi- 
nancial Agent of the company at 712 
Grant Building. 
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THE CITY BUILDER 


The Place of the Industrial Bank in 
Community Lite 


By ARTHUR WRIGLEY 


[LL JONES is a pretty good sort 
B of a chap and folks who know 

him generally consider him so. 
He hasn’t set the world on fire but he 
hasn’t quite given up hope that some 
day he will. He makes a fairly good 
salary down at Smith & Company, 
has a couple of hundred dollars in the 
savings bank, $5,000 life insurance, 
and “the finest little woman in the 
world” for a wife. He and Mary and 
little Mary are a happy little family 
in their home out in Clearview sub- 
division. The house isn’t paid for 
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yet, and the installments have to be 
met every month on the piano and 
the rattling roadster, but all their 
neighbrs are also buying things on 
the installment plan, and Bill and 
Mary have figured things out togeth- 
er so that Bill’s salary is capable of 
standing the load. It is big enough 
to meet the installments and the in- 
surance and the grocery bills and 
leave enough over to put aside a little 
each month on the fund to pay for 
sending little Mary to college when 
she grows up, although mother can’t 
hardly realize that little Mary will 
ever cease to be a smudgy-faced little 
fair-haired beauty and grow up into a 
young lady. 

That’s how things were with Bill 
and Mary and little Mary—never a 
cloud on the horizon of their happy 
present and their bright future—un- 
til Life sent them several bits of hard 
luck all in a bunch. 

Little Mary got sick. That was the 
first thing. There were weeks when 
Bill and Mary thought she might die 
and there were weary heartsick hours 
of watching over her. But she got 
well, and while they were being very 
thankful for it, the second blow fell. 
Mary, worn down by the little girl’s 
illness, herself took sick. The doctor 
didn’t waste five minutes before he 
ordered her taken to the hospital. 
And Bill took her there, of course. 

He knew his little savings account 
had been wiped out in paying doctor’s 
bills for little Mary, but in circum- 
stances like this Bill knew the thing 
to do—get her to the hospital, get the 
best possible attention for her, see 
that she gets well, and worry about 
paying for it later. 

Bill did. He got Mary well and 
then he worried about paying for it. 

Those were sad weeks for Bill. The 
men at Smith & Company said he 
acquired that gray hair at his tem- 
ples during those weeks while Mary 
was sick and afterwards. He was lit- 
erally up against it. His surplus 
was gone. ~His salary wasn’t big 
enough to meet the regular expenses 
and make any dent in the stack of 
bills that had accumulated. In fact, 
instead of reducing the ameunt, it 
seemed to grow, for Mary had to have 
a girl to help her now and there was 
still medicine to be bought and, if the 
doctor said any particular kind of 
food would help Mary regain her 
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strength, why Mary had to have it 
and that’s all there was to it, even if 
it was more expensive than what 
they had been accustomed to in the 
old days when they were so happy to- 
gether and things looked so bright 
for them. 

Bill did a lot of figuring, only the 
figures didn’t seem to get him very 
far. First he sold the car and that 
helped a little, but not much. Then 
his creditors began to push him. The 
furniture man threatened to take the 
piano and divan and on top of that 
the grocery man threatened to gar- 
nishee his salary. The night that hap- 
pened Bill went home and sat with 
his head in his hands and saw every- 
thing he had worked for so _ long 
crumble away. He couldn’t see how 
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they could keep the little home where 
little Mary had been born and even 
if they gave up the home he knew 
he wouldn’t be able to overcome the 
insuperable obstacle the debts had 
become and pay living expenses as 
well. Things were looking black 
that night for Bill Jones and for 
Mary and little Mary. 

But they found the way out, and 
that is the story of the place of the 
Industrial Bank in community life. 

* * * 

Probably no other institution or 
business gets closer into the lives of 
the people of a community than the 
industrial bank. It sees the tragedies 
and shares the happiness that comes 
to Bill Jones and his family who are 
typical of the thousands of families 
among the industrial workers and 
the small salaried classes and who are 
so important a factor in the life of 
Atlanta or any other city. 

It was to meet and solve problems 
such as Bill Jones was faced with 
that the Morris plan of banking was 
evolved. Biil unquestionably had to 
raise some money and he had _ no 
property to raise it on. If he had 
owned his little home or his automo- 
bile or stocks and bonds he could have 
raised money on them without any 
difficulty. 

The ordinary system of finance and 
commercial banking makes its easy 
for people who have money to raise 
money. Bill Jones had nothing but 
his salary and his character. In the 
old days his only hope of raising 
money would have been to borrow 
from a loan shark, and anyone who 
has investigated the loan shark busi- 
ness knows that he would have re- 
ceived only temporary relief, later to 
find himself still more heavily in- 
volved. 

The Commercial Loan & Savings 
Bank and others in Atlanta operat- 
ing under the “Morris plan” do not 
pose as charitable institutions. They 
do serve to supply an actual need in 
the life of every community, as con- 
trasted with the loan shark which 
preys upon human misfortunes. 

Comparatively few business men 
realize what an important part these 
industrial banks play in the commer- 
cial and social life in the commun- 
ity. No man is secure against mis- 
fortune and when it strikes men 
whose assets are small, such as the 
Bill Joneses, it may prove disastrous. 
However, the ability to borrow a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars 
to tide them over the period of mis- 
fortune, with the opportunity of pay- 
ing it back in small amounts over 
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a long period of time and at a low 
interest rate, means salvation for the 
Bill Joneses, means even more to the 
community because it enables Bill 
Jones and his ilk to continue build- 
ing upward instead of slipping back, 
and because it gives this very large 
class of citizens an additional safe- 
guard against misfortune which is 
the surest guaranty of a contented 
citizenship and the strongest  safe- 
guard against discontent and radical- 
ism among the laboring classes. 
Under the plan, long successfully 
operated in Europe and brought to 
this country by Arthur J. Morris, of 
Norfolk, Va., any man with a regu- 
lar salary and good personal char- 
acter is in a_ position to borrow 
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money on easy terms. His collateral 
is his character, an asset which was 
not negotiable in the old days. As 
an additional safeguard two indorsers 
on the individual’s note are required, 
which is a case of pyramiding the 
“moral hazard,” but the records of 
industrial banks show that the char- 
acter risk is seldom misplaced. The 
fairness of the plan causes Bill Jones 
and his friends to be grateful for the 
assistance, given at a time when 
otherwise they would be ground into 
the dust under the heel of adversity. 

That there is an important place 
in the community’s life for the In- 
dustrial Bank is shown by the fact 
that the demand for loans exceeds 
the available capital of the institu- 
tions of this kind in Atlanta. That 
these institutions are of real and per- 
manent service to the community 
and therefore deserving of the sup- 
port and encouragement of all busi- 
ness men is sound, not in cold figures 
nor in statistics, but in the happy 
smiles upon the faces and the re- 
newed confidence in the hearts of 
Bill Jones and Mary Jones who are 
helped through their periods of hard- 
ship and are aided in building up- 
ward for the sake of little Mary and 
for the good of the community. 


THE MAN WHO COUNTS. 


It is not the critic who counts, not 
the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives valiant- 
ly; who errs and comes short again 
and again, because there is no effort 
without error and shortcoming; who 
does actually strive to do great deeds; 
who knows the great enthusiasm, 
the great devotions, spends himself 
in a worthy cause; who -at the best 
knows in the end the triumph of 
high achievement, and who at the 
worst, if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his place shall 
never be with those cold and timid 
souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Kentucky has now a state director 
of music, it is announced by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
This office has been established in 
conformity with the action of the 
State Legislature in passing a_ bill 
giving music a place in the regular 
courses of study in all Kentucky.— 
Musical America. 
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PACKING PLANT FOR AT- 
LANTA INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 
According to announcement made 
by W. F. Upchurch, president of the 
Upchurch Packing Company, within 
the next ninety days a $65,000 pack- 
ing plant will be opened by his com- 
pany. The new plant will be located 
on Main Street and Taylor Avenue. 
in East Point, right in the heart of 

Atlanta’s industrial district. 

Mr. Upchurch has been in the meat 
business for the past ten years, and 
the expansion of his business makes 
necessary the new plant, which is 
being built by the Griffin Construc- 
tion Company. 
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Atlanta Terminal Facilities Adequate 
Inman Yards---One of Southern’s Trafic Centers---Handles Daily Sixty 


HE Atlanta freight terminals 
SI of the Southern Railway Sys- 

tem are among the largest and 
most important of that great system 
and, on account of their strategic lo- 
eation and the large volume of traf- 
fic handled through them, take front 
rank among the great terminals of 
the country. 

Inman Yards, located on the Mar- 
jetta road west of the Stock Yards 
district, is the principal unit of the 
Southern’s Atlanta terminal district 
which also includes 26.5 miles of dou- 
ble track main line, freight stations 
at Madison Avenue, Decatur Street, 
Simpson Street and Roseland, connec- 


Freight Trains 


By LAUREN FOREMAN 


tion with the passenger station of the 
Atlanta Terminal Company, and yard 
tracks serving 15 team yards and 
182 industries. 

The facilities at Inman Yards in- 
clude the main classification yard, 
round house and engine terminal, 
transfer station, and icing station. 
At Inman there are handled daily 
sixty freight trains, averaging 35 
ears each, a total of 2,100 cars per 
day, or 63,000 cars per month. The 
daily interchange with other lines 
at Atlanta averages 600 cars. 

To effect the necessary classifica- 
tion, 1,500 cars per day are put over 
the “hump” which is worked contin- 


uously, three shifts being employed 
during each 24-hour period. The 
“hump” is an elevated section of track 
over which cars are pushed by a 
switch engine. As cars are cut from 
the string which is being pushed over 
the “hump” they run by gravity to 
the track on which the train for 
which they are intended is being 
made up. Each single car or cut of 
cars is ridden by a trainman who 
keeps it under control by means of 
the hand brakes. The car or cut of 
cars is shunted to the proper track 
by switchmen as directed by a well- 


_worked-out system of signals. 


When the car has reached the prop- 


Inman Yards, Where Sixty Freight Trains Are Handled Daily 


er track the “rider” descends and is 
carried back to the “hump” for an- 
other trip. There are ten “riders” 
in each crew and a switch engine, 
known as the “hoodlum,” is kept busy, 
carrying “riders” back to the “hump.” 
When enough cars to make a full 
train have been placed on a track, 
they are pulled out and placed on 
another track where locomotive and 
caboose are attached and the neces- 
sary air brake tests and inspections 
are made before the train is ready 
to move. In the meantime other cars 
are being pushed over the “hump” 
just as material is poured into a hop- 
per and the whole proceeding goes on 
with military precision, the yard be- 
ing so arranged that one movement 
does not interfere with another. 
The transfer station at Inman has 
capacity for placing 148 cars and an 
average of 120 cars are worked there 
daily. Cars of package freight are 
received at Inman from important 
shipping points all over the country 
and package cars are loaded out daily 
to approximately 100 destinations. 
This transfer station is one of a num- 
ber operated by the Southern at strat- 
egic points and in volume of busi- 
ness handled is second only to the 
station at Spencer, N. C. The loca- 
tion of this transfer station at Inman 
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is a great advantage to Atlanta ship- 
pers as it gives them the use of solid 
package cars for their less than car- 
load shipments to a number of des- 
tinations, in addition to the package 
cars loaded at the Madison avenue 
and Decatur street stations. 

In the handling of perishable traf- 
fic, Inman Yards is one of the most 
important points in the country, par- 
ticularly during the season when the 
Georgia peach and watermelon crops 
are moving to market but there is a 
large daily movement of perishable 
products requiring re-icing through- 
out the year. The icing station is 
kept busy every day, the minimum 
number of cars handled being fifty 
while during the peach season fre- 
quently more than 200 cars have their 
bunkers filled with ice at this station. 
Many cars of perishables are billed 
to Inman for reconsignment, the ship- 
per not knowing where the car will 
go until it is well on its journey. 
Often fruit and vegetables are sold 
while in transit. The shipper then 
gives the railroad a reconsigning or- 
der and it becomes the duty of the 
railroad to divert the car to the prop- 
er destination and consignee. 

The development of this system has 
done a great deal to enable producers 
of the South to market their crops 
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to the best advantage but it is a com- 
plicated process which requires the 
utmost care and accuracy on the part 
of the railroad as well as prompt 
movement as soon as the orders are 
received. As the result of its loca- 
tion and the reputation for prompt 
handling and attention to details 
which it has established, Inman has 
become one of the most popular re- 
consigning points for shippers of per- 
ishables. Cars sent to Inman for re- 
consignment, can be moved promptly 
either to the East or the West on the 
Southern’s fast perishable trains 
which are scheduled out of Atlanta 
so as to reach the great markets at 
the hours which are to the greatest 
advantage for the shipper. 
Forty-three switch engine crews are 
employed on the Southern’s Atlanta 
terminal as follows: Fifteen breaking 
and building freight trains, eight in 
interchanging cars with connecting 
lines, six in making and breaking the 
fifty passenger trains handled through 
Atlanta daily by the Southern, three 
in placing cars to and from the shops, 
and eleven in serving industries. 
The 182 industries located on the 
tracks of the Southern in Atlanta 
need daily attention and approxi- 
mately 27,000 cars per month are han- 
dled to and from these industries. 
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Altogether, the number of car move- 
ments made on the Atlanta terminal 
approximates 90,000 per month. 


Trains are made up at Inman to 
move east over the Charlotte division 
to Carolina, Virginia and Eastern 
cities; west over the Birmingham di- 
vision to Birmingham, Mobile, New 
Orleans and the Southwest; north 
over the Atlanta division to Chatta- 
nooga, Memphis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati and beyond; south over the At- 
lanta division to Macon, Savannah, 
Brunswick, Jacksonville and other 
South Georgia and Florida points; 
and over the Fort Valley and Colum- 
bus branches. 


Superintendent of Terminals W. W. 
(Bill) Waits, who is a prominent fig- 
ure in Atlanta fraternal and political 
circles as well as a capable and ex- 
perienced railroad man, has been in 
charge of the operation of the South- 
ern’s Atlanta terminals for a num- 
ber of years and has built up an or- 
ganization whose members take great 
pride in the record the terminal has 
made and the clean condition in which 
the yards are kept. The photographs 
accompanying this article were taken 
by Miss Lucille Boyd, correspondence 
clerk in the office of Mr. Waits. 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSIC. 


Under the heading, ‘‘Where Busi- 
ness Wins Through Music,” an _ in- 
teresting article appeared recently 
in the “Southern California Busi- 
ness” magazine, written by Miss An- 
toinette R. Sabel, now chairman of 
Industrial Music for the Federation, 
in which she says in part: 

“Music is an asset of very real 
and definite value to the employer 
and an asset of even more definite 
value to the worker. It has stepped 
down from its highbrow pedestal as 
an exclusive pleasure for the cultured 
few and has become a companion 
for all the people. 

“We have come to realize the util- 
ity of music. Its relation to indus- 
try is fast occupying the attention of 
the heads of industrial plants, big 
and little, every day. Those having 
several plants, and who have tested 
the value of music in one establish- 
ment, adopt it for all; while the 
workers are finding that music brings 
a refreshing break in the monotony 
of the day’s tasks and are welcoming 
it in steadily increasing numbers. 

“This is true even of those who 
at first viewed it with indifference 
and possibly in some cases with prei- 


udice, without knowing why, except 
that music was an inovation and 
was introduced from the outside. The 
changed attitude which has 
about is due to the direct benefits 
and pleasures which they derive from 
it. Thus the idea has been spreading 
throughout the country and will con- 
tinue to spread, as do all ideas which 
have been found practical and mutu- 
ally helpful.’—From Official Bulle- 
tin National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 
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Safe Drivers’ Club to Make Streets Safer 


By GEORGE DIEBERT 


F EVERYBODY would drive care- 
fully, you say, there would be no 
automobile accidents! 

Certainly there would be very few. 

Sometimes it is just carelessness 
that causes a collision and takes the 
fender off somebody’s car, if it 
doesn’t cripple somebody. Sometimes 
it is hurry to get there quicker, some- 
times pure selfishness. 

But you, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, 
are always careful, aren’t you? 

Then, why not help to _ inspire 
others to be careful. If everybody 
would do his best, the hospitals—for 
humans and automobiles — would 
have much less to do. 

The best way—for you, individual- 
ly—is to join . the Safe Drivers’ Club 
of the Atlanta Safety Council, put 
the handsome colored insignia on your 
windshie'd, and have constantly be- 
fore you a reminder that you have 
pledged that: 

“No one shall get hurt by 
careless act of mine.” 

“But I don’t have to join a club or 
sign a pledge to be careful,” you say 
to yourself. I always have been care- 
ful and I intend to keep on being 
careful.” 

But there’s a whole lot in psychol- 
ogy, as the world is beginning to 
realize. A big group can accomplish 
more than a number of individuals, 
and an organization can wield a tre- 
mendous influence on others. 

One of the reasons for automobile 
accidents is just human nature. No- 
body wants to run over anybody or 
smash another’s car. But we all 
want to get there a little ahead of 
the other chap, and it always looks 
like the other chap is trying to beat 
us to it. 

“Oh, I know I took a chance. but 


any 


everybody’s doing it,’ we sometimes 
think. So we step on the gas and 
speed past the trolley car, or cut a 
corner, or dodge through traffic. 
Usually we “get by with it,” but 
sometimes we miscalculate, or the 
brakes fail to hold, or a child steps 
off the sidewalk ahead of us—and 
then “being sorry” doesn’t help much. 

But if drivers who are _ always 
taking chances saw on the  wind- 
shields of a thousand Atlanta cars the 
insignia which indicates that the 
driver is really doing his best to be 
careful, wouldn’t it make them feel 
that the reckless driver is really an 
outsider? Carlessness inspires care- 
lessness and the reverse is equally 
true. Too many motorists are proud 
of “getting by.” It would be just as 
easy, and a great deal finer, to be 
proud of never risking injuring an- 
other. 

That is the “why” of the Safe Driv- 
ers’ Club, now being organized as 
an important part of the work of the 
Atlanta Safety Council, and it offers 
an opportunity for every automobile 
owner to have a share in the great 
work the Safety Council is doing— 
not for its members alone but for 
every motorist and every pedestrian. 

Most of the funds for carrying on 
the Safety Council’s work are sub- 
scribed by business houses whose 
heads realize that city traffic must 
be better regulated and accidents re- 
duced if Atlanta is to prosper and 
be safe for its citizens. It has not 
called on the general public for fi- 
nancial support and it doesn’t intend 
to—but surely thousands of motorists 
who benefit by its efforts would like 
to feel that they are helping. 

So the fee for a year’s membership 
in the Safe Drivers’ Club is one dol- 
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lar, which pays for a membership 
card and windshield sticker, a white 
cross on a green background. It isn’t 
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really a sticker, for the paper comes 
off, leaving the insignia, in colors, 
permanently on the glass. And the 
dollar goes toward the educational 
work of the Safety Council, directed 
wholly at the elimination of accidents 
and the improvement of traffic con- 
ditions in Atlanta. 

In joining the Safe Drivers’ Club, 
you don’t have to make any specific 
pledge which is hard to keep. You 
don’t promise never to violate a traf- 
fic ordinance. Ordinances may some- 


times be broken without accidents; 
accidents often occur when drivers are 
The pledge 


entirely “within the law.” 
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is a short and simple one: 

“I pledge my support in the elim- 
ination of traffic accidents and prom- 
ise that no one shall get hurt by any 
careless act of mine.” 

That’s all. Mail your application 
with a dollar to the Atlanta Safety 
Council in Room 416, Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


“Music is the art directly repre- 
sentative of democracy. If the best 
music is brought to the people there 
need be no fear about their ability 
to appreciate it.”—Calvin Coolidge. 


NIMBLE FINGERS HANDLED 
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_ The addition of 6000 new telephones to the Bell ‘System 
in Georgia has widened the scope of the service to meet 
the growing demands of the people of the State. 

There has been a corresponding increase in the use 
of the telephone and the value of the service to the 


public. 
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It is estimated that the operators handled more than 
314,641,836 originating local calls in Georgia last year and 
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This is an average of more than 952,498 local calls and 
10.047 long distance calls every day. 

To render such a service continuously, day and night, 
requires 1,490 highly trained operating room employes. 

These “weavers of speech” served you efficiently, con- 
tinuously and cheerfully, completing 98 per cent of this 
enormous volume of traffic promptly and correctly. 


BECK, Georgia Manager 


MANY ANGLES OF CITY BUILD- 
ING ENTER INTO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE’S ACTIVITIES IN ’23 
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of Atlanta, and the Junior Chamber 
—that splendid group of young men, 
who are learning to “carry on” in the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been an 
inspiration to the older members 
and deserves much credit for its 
achievements. 

In this short resume of the year’s 
work, only the high lights can be 
reached, but it is a pleasure to bear 
testimony to the devotion of as loyal 
group of men and women as any city 
ever could boast, who have given of 
their time and means, through the 
Chamber of Commerce, to the build- 
ing of Atlanta last year. 


FILLING RAILROAD GULCH 
WITH MAIL 
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post office department in the two ter- 
minals, the main office, Station “B,” 
etc., could be concentrated in the new 
building. Mail collections from all 
over the city would be delivered to 
the proposed building and be quickly 
dispatched in sacks through chutes to 
the cars underneath the post office. 
All incoming mail would be received 
there and be dispatched by carriers 
and trucks without first being hauled 
to the present office, unloaded and 
rehandled. Therefore, the saving of 
time in both dispatch and _ delivery 
and the economic handling of the 
mails with the saving of rents fea- 
ture the practical importance of the 
proposed building. 

From the standpoint of the plaza, 
the space between Spring Street and 
Forsyth Street Viaducts is so great, 
a very large and attractive building 
could be placed in the area and still 
leave considerable plaza space. There 
are difficulties, to be sure, but with 
New York, Chicago and other places 
modern in this respect, having post 
offices over the tracks proving to be 
most successful, Atlanta can well af- 
ford the effort, especially when it 
helps te develop the plaza plan which 
would turn this smoke gulch into a 
Parisian Buolevard. 


A SUGGESTION TO LOCAL 
THEATRES. 


One reads where a new temple of 
vaudeville, seating 6100 American 
art-lovers, has an added attraction— 
a basement retreat (manned by mid- 
gets) where children may be checked 
by their parents. 
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M anutacturing Concern Prospers 


HE Chemical Engineering & 

Foundry Company, Rogers and 

DeKalb Avenues, owning and 
operating the properties formerly 
belonging to the Pratt Engineering 
& Machine Company, has enjoyed a 
gratifying and uninterrupted volume 
of business since it started operations 
in April, 19238. 


Castings for a Steam Condenser 


In addition to making a complete 
line of machinery and apparatus for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
and fertilizers, cane sugar mills and 
crushers, vacuum pans and multiple 
effect evaporators, this company 
does a large volume of casting and 
special machinery work for other 
concerns. A great deal of this class 
of work is received from Eastern 
companies and is for Eastern mar- 
kets. 

An illustration on this page shows 
one of several ammonium sulphate 
saturators recently completed for 
an Eastern corporation. This vessel 
should be of more than passing inter- 
est to fertilizer manufacturers and 
users in view of the importance of 
ammonium sulphate as a fertilizer in- 
gredient. The other illustration is 
one shell casting and one water box 
casting of a surface steam condenser. 
Scores of these large 
and intricate castings 
have been made since 
last April for an East- 
ern manufacturer. Dur- 
ing this time this At- 
lanta company has also 
made a large volume 
of flanged pipe and 
fittings for power 
plant engineering com- 
panies, for Eastern 
and Western installa- 
tions, as well as a 
large number of caus- 
tic pots, kettles, stills. 
retorts, and_ special 
vessels of various kinds 


for use in chemical and 
plants. 


While the volume 


canning 


of fertilizer 


’ machinery business has not been nor- 


mal, it is gratifying to be able to 
report that it has been several times 
greater than was anticipated when 
operations were started. The gen- 
eral prosperity existing in other 
lines, coupled with 
generally satisfactory 


condition and 
the 


early return to normal 


crop 
prices, presages 
in the fertilizer indus- 
try, the overwhelming 
proportion of which is 
located in the South. 
The large volume of 
highly specialized and 


intricate work which 
the Chemical  Engi- 
neering & Foundry 


Company has been and still is han- 
dling has provided it with a _  well- 
rounded organization of the highest 
individual and collective skill, and 
places it in an ideal position to serve 
its fertilizer and many other friends 
promptly and efficiently. 

The company’s fertilizer and sugar 
machinery is marketed under the 
trade mark “Marathon,” this word 
being preceded by a figure of the 
Greek runner. This trade-name and 
its symbol have been chosen to typi- 
fy the sterling quality of its products. 

The company is headed by HE. 
Josephs, president and treasurer; Joel 
Hurt, Jr., is vice-president. John C. 
Mooar, secretary, handles the adver- 
tising, as well as the sales of the fer- 
tilizer lines. D. L. Pollock, sales en- 
gineer and general superintendent, is 
in general charge of the shop opera- 
tions, and is handling the sales of 


An Ammonium Sulphate Saturator 
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castings and special machines of all 
kinds. F,. H. Gardner, a Georgia 
Tech graduate, and a mechanical en- 
gineer of many years’ experience in 
sugar, fertilizer and other chemical 
work, is chief engineer. 

The company’s Eastern sales rep- 
resentative is the George F. Hurt 
Engineering Corporation, Room 1042, 
70 East 5th St., New York City, 
while the Western sales representa- 
tive is the Fire Pump & Equipment 
Company, Room 1503, 30 North Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Show me a home where music 
dwells, and I shall show you a hap- 
py, peaceful and contented home.”’— 
Longfellow. 
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Bearin'g 


Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
376 Edgewood Ave. 


BRANCHES 


Nae G; 
12 Sou. Poplar St. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
303 Sou. 20th St. 


Fla. 
521 Forsyth St. W. 


Charlotte, 


Jacksonville, 
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«Why Is Atlanta”’ 


Commenting editorially on the re- 
cent article in The City Builder— 
“Why is Atlanta?”—The Atlanta 
Journal has this to say: 


“As The Journal sees it, the primal 
factors in the coming of Atlanta are 
historical beyond the memory of all 
but the very oldest inhabitants, and 
are more spiritual than physical. The 
destruction of Atlanta by Sherman’s 
army was of immense value, in that 
it swept away landmarks and broke 
the grip of traditions which, in other 
southern cities, became fetiches. Ev- 
erything, for Atlanta, was reduced 
over night to the then present, and 
the necessity for both strenuous in- 
dividual and community effort to the 
exclusion of mawkish sentiment was 
forced on the people. Undoubtedly 
there was a loss in the beginning of 
something, for sentiment may be glo- 
rious; and traditions comfort the soul, 
but we may shape our destinies to 
weakness by living too close to tra- 
dition, or under the sway of non-crea- 
tive sentiment. It is well to square 
our conscience by the best of the past, 
but not well to bind our energies in 
a new day with the business ideals 
of a past dominated by unrelated is- 
sues. 

“The courage of Atlanta, in shak- 
ing off the ashes, and facing the new 
day, and the almost sublime faith of 
the people in themselves, awoke the 
admiration of the whole country. Men 
of vision came to see the marvel, and 
staid to enlarge it. They came from 
all sections and the voice of its press 
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soon carried a note different from 
all others around it. It was the na- 


‘tional note; and it is probably true, 


that the first great factor in the 
city’s development was that same na- 
tional note. Atlanta took the lead 
because, of all southern cities, it was 
the first to be nationalized. It was 
this fact that invited men of large 
ideas and ambitions; that attracted 
capital; that brought general agen- 
cies, and focalized here the great en- 
ergies which make for national life 
everywhere. Atlanta dreamed, but 
with open eyes, and worked while she 
dreamed. 

“Atlanta drew the railroads, those 
indispensable adjuncts of business; 
the railroads did not create Atlanta, 
though to them, above all other fac- 
tors, the city owes its commercial de- 
velopment. When the state road was 
creeping down from Chattanooga to 
Marthasville, afterwards to be called 
Atlanta, lines by way of Augusta to 
Charleston and to Brunswick by way 
of Macon to connect with it here, 
were shaping themselves in the busi- 
ness circles of those port cities. Com- 
pleted, these lines would represent a 
Y, the base at Chattanooga, the fork 
at Atlanta, and the terminal in the 
two port cities named. Savannah 
seemed horelessly lost in the jaws of 
this Y. it was then that the brilliant 
Gordon rushed the Central up to Ma- 
con with extensions to Atlanta and 
Eufaula, reversing the Y and obtain- 
ing a strategic position from which it 


has never been driven. Macon be- 


came the junction and developed thir- 


teen roads. But though the fork was 
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A Greater Chamber of Commerce 


A Greater Georgia 
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“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


at Macon, it came back to Atlanta, 
when the Southern from Atlanta to 
Macon was built, paralleling the Cen- 
tral and ending in Brunswick. This 
gave a larger Y than the Central’s, 
and included half its territory. The 
A., B. and A. divided the other half. 
Again had Atlanta become the Gate 
City (though to this day Macon has 
some advantage in rates), inviting 
the great lines from the northeast 
into the southwest, and entrenching 
herself in the heart of a transporta- 
tion system that can not be stormed. 
It was largely the genius and cour- 
age of Atlanta, and what these had 
created, that developed the railroads 
which today contribute so greatly to 
her life and progress, and which 
brought the capital of the state to 
the city. 

“<“The Atlanta Spirit’ in many of 
the replies to Mr. Newell’s question, 
is given first place in the list of 
forces contributing to Atlanta’s great- 
ness; and co-operation, or team work, 
follows as a close second; but, when 
we are asked, What is the Atlanta 
Spirit ? we are back where we started. 
Who can define this ‘spirit?’ An out- 
sider has described it as the elimina- 
tion of the I and the apotheosis of 
the We. Does that reveal it? Cer- 
tainly it approaches that fundamental 
of the national spirit which we bor- 
rowed from the Dutch and record 
upon our coins: “In union there is 
strength.” May we not, therefore, de- 
fine the Atlanta spirit as faith in our 
native courage and ability joined with 
an inherited conviction, though an un- 
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The Singing Wires 
Spread Out 


Six electric power companies in 
Georgia will spend $13,198,950 this 
year in creating additional power 
sources and extending their trans- 
mission and _ distribution systems. 
When a survey of all the Georgia 
companies’ 1924 extension budgets is 
completed the total possibly will reach 
$20,000,000. In any event, the $13,- 
198,950 investment will be far larger 
than amounts spent during the year 
in any other industry in Georgia. 


The largest individual expenditure 
will be $6,607,000 which the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company will 
place in its huge development in the 
mountains of North Georgia, as this 
year’s part of its $20,000,000 program 
covering four years. Closely rivaling 
this will be $6,000,000 of capital to 
be invested by the Columbus Electric 
and Power Conipany in a large hydro- 
electric development at Bartlett’s fer- 
ry, 16 miles north of Columbus, and 
in improving and extending the com- 
pany’s system in and around Colum- 
bus. 


Other investments so far reported 
by the survey are: Savannah Electric 
and Power Company, $341,000; Au- 
gusta-Aiken Railway and _ Electric 
Corporation, $75,950, which probably 
will be increased; Valdosta Lighting 
Company, $75,000; Bainbridge Power 
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Company, $70,000, and an individual 
connected with the Bainbridge system 
will invest $30,000. 


Georgia will derive great benefit 
also from the Alabama Power Com- 
pany’s $50,000,000 program of devel- 
opment, spread over a 10-year period, 
which calls for several large hydro- 
electric projects on the Tallapoosa 
River, with a combined generating ca- 
pacity of 450,000 horse power. This 
whole development will be in the vi- 
cinity of Columbus, and all of this 
tremendous output of electrical ener- 
gy will be poured into the five-State 
super-power system now benefitting 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas. 


The Columbus Electric and Power 
Company’s project as well as that of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany likewise will form a part of the 
super-power system. This system re- 
cently was described in Collier’s in 
these words: 


“Take the South, for instance. The 
chief power systems of five states are 
unified today. Nine hundred miles of 
trunk line link Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee and the two Carolinas. 
That line transports a hardworking 
current of 100,000 volts—five hundred 
times as powerful as the current Edi- 
son first used a generation back. 

“The engineers who inter-locked 
the system made a thorough job of 
it. They have tied 42 different plants, 
capable of a million horse power, into 
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“WHY IS ATLANTA?” 
Continued From Page 46 


conscious one, that there is a saving 
strength in union. If so, the answer 
to ‘Why is Atlanta?’ would be: At- 
lanta is for the same reason that the 
United States is; a reciprocal union 
inspired by a national spirit. The 
Atlanta spirit is the spirit of Amer- 
ica, localized; the spirit that made 
America the wonder of the world and 
Atlanta the pride of the re-awakened 
southland.”’ 

“Tt am a friend of every effort to 
give music its rightful place in our 
national life.’—Warren G. Harding. 


In the early days of Lincoln’s mili- 
tary experience, he was marching 
with a front of over twenty men 
across a field, when he desired to 
pass through a_ gateway into the 
next inclosure. Not remembering 
the proper word of command for get- 
ting his company endwise so that it 
could get through the gate, as they 
neared the opening he shouted: “This 
company is dismissed for two min- 
utes, when it will fall in again on the 
the other side of the gate!” 


this single circuit. Moreover, they 
have made good use of a resource 
usually neglected. Three-fourths of 
that million horse power is the gift 
of harnessed waterfalls—‘white coal’ 
replenishing itself in every summer 
freshet. 


Don't Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con-_ 
erete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load”’ 


Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 4018 
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THE CITY BUILDER 


Big Overall Concern Selects Atlanta 
for Southeastern Headquarters 


After looking over the Southeast- 
ern territory with a view to select- 
ing a headquarters city for their rap- 
idly growing southeastern trade, the 
overall manufacturing concern of 
Larned, Carter & Company, with fac- 
tories at Detroit, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and Perth Amboy, N. J., decided 
upon Atlanta, and the following let- 
ter addressed to the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, by Mr. R. S. Penn, who 
was assigned by his company to se- 
elect the headquarters site, sets forth 
very clearly the reasons why Atlanta 
was selected. Mr. Penn says: 

“For a number of years Larned, 
Carter & Company, with factories lo- 
cated at Detroit, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., 
San Francisco, Calif., Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Toronto, Canada, have been 
considering the question of how to 
serve the southeast portion of this 
country embracing the states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee more efficiently. 
Realizing the delays caused by the 
transportation companies and being 
confronted with numerous complaints 
from good and loyal customers scat- 
tered throughout the territory com- 
prising the states above mentioned, 
it was decided that the only solution 
of the problem was to place a sales 
and stock room somewhere within this 
territory so that quick and efficient 
service could be rendered. 

“The map of each one of the states 
named was scanned very carefully 
and from the beginning our eyes were 
focused upon the city of Atlanta. We 
considered various. cities, such as 
Chattanooga, Birmingham and other 
cities located in this southeast sec- 
tion but each time there appeared 
before our vision the city of Atlanta. 
Its location geographically determin- 
ed, to a large extent, our selection 
as a distributing point. With Atlanta 
as a center we could serve each one 
of the states in question to the best 
advantage because with Atlanta as 
the center with a radius of three hun- 
dred miles we could describe a circle 
which would comprise in area the 
territory we wished to serve. 

“For a number of years, Mr. D. T. 
Robinson, who has represented us in 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida for 
seventeen years, and who has resided 
in Atlanta for the past fourteen 
years, has repeatedly clamored for a 


stock room somewhere in his terri- 
tory so that he could render better 
service to his loyal customers. Up 
until a few months ago the time did 
not seem propitious so finally Mr. A. 
E. Larned, President of our Company, 
called me into his office one day and 
made the following statement: ‘Mr. 
Penn, we must satisfy Mr. Robinson’s 
request for ‘a stock room in his ter- 
ritory. You will kindly therefore take 
the train tonight for Atlanta, look 
over the situation there and if you 
deem it advisable install a sales and 
stock room at once.’ 

“With these instructions I left De- 
troit in the early part of November 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON 
CHAMBERS OF COM- 
MERCE 


“The work of organizing the 
industrial and commercial agen- 
cies of every community, as car- 
ried on through Chambers of 
Commerce and like instrumen- 
talities, is manifestly of the 
greatest importance in the prop- 
er development of each individ- 
ual community. 

“It has an extremely impor- 
tant place, also, in connection 
with the co-ordination of the 
interests and activities of dif- 
ferent communities and sections 
of the country. <A well con- 
ducted and intelligently direct- 
ed organization of this kind is 
certain to be of great value to 
every citizen.”—Calvin Coolidge 


and reached Atlanta about November 
10. After a careful survey of the 
city, a location was secured at 160 
Whitehall Street, where the neces- 
sary work was done to install a sales 
and stock room. 

The writer was very favorably im- 
pressed with the Atlanta spirit. Aside 


ifrom the fact that Atlanta has such - 


wonderful facilities for serving the 
territory which we would serve, so 
far as railroads are concerned, we 
found this city to be one of the most 
progressive and up-to-date cities in 
the South. Every one with whom 
Wwe came in contact extended us a 
cordial welcome and gave assurance 
of the desire to serve us in every 
way possible. We felt quite at home 


at once and within us there grew a 
desire to become an integral part of 
the business life of this growing, 
thriving city. 

“We predict great things for Atlan- 
ta and feel that our selection of this 
rity for the installation of a branch 
office has been a wise one.” 


MAIL THE CITY BUILDER TO A 
FRIEND 

Have you ever thought about the 
help you could render the Chamber 
of Commerce in its effort to adver- 
tise Atlanta by mailing The City 
Builder each month to some out-of- 
town friend whom you would like to 
interest in Atlanta, and simply writ- 
ing on the outside of the wrapper: 
“Compliments of Mr. So and So?” 

If you would do this, when your 
friend receives that Builder, he will 
read it first for the sake of the send- 
er, then he will get interested in the 
stories of the South’s great metrop- 
olis and the very next thing you know 
he will be writing for’ more Atlanta 
literature, and before you realize it 
Atlanta will have annexed him—all 
because you mailed him The City 
Builder. 


—— 


Liberty 


Decorating Co. 
PAPER-HANGING 
PAINTING 
Headquarters 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


52 N. Broad St. Walnut 5789 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 


H. W. Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 
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Is Your Investments Banker? 


HE forty-five buildings financed by Miller irst 
Mortgage Bonds, which are being erected in 
Southern cities at the present moment, fur- 
nish the answer to a question which every investor 
should ask: “How big—how reliable—how well es- 
tablished is the House that creates these securities ?” 
No small firm—no firm lacking a long and good 
record—could finance forty-five structures at one 
time in one section of the country. These structures, 
in the aggregate, are more than four times the size 
of the Equitable Building, New York—the largest 
office building in the world. They have an ap- 
praised value of $25,000,000. 


G.L.MILLER & © 


2202 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Buffalo 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Knoxville 


Atlanta Memphis 


Fundamentally, the safety of every first mort- 
gage real estate bond you buy depends upon the in- 
tegrity, reputation and financial strength of the in- 
vestment banker with whom you deal. No investor 
has ever lost a dollar in Miller bonds. 

We have portions of a few of these forty-five 
bond issues on hand, ready for immediate delivery— 
also a few bonds on structures now completed and 
in operation. They offer the prevailing Southern 
rate of 7%. Mail the coupon today for descriptive 
circulars and for folder, “Why the South Offers In- 
vestment Opportunities.” 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 

2202 Carbide and Carbon Building, 

80 Hast 42nd Street, New York. 
Please send me, without obligation, folder ‘‘Why the 


South Offers Investment Opportunities,’ and circulars 
describing Miller First Mortgage Bond issues paying 7%. 


Atlanta Autocar user reports 20,000 
miles of uninterrupted service 


Hood Rubber Products Company, of Whitehall Street, Atlanta, pur- 
chased this Autocar in June, 1920. They report that in the 20,000 miles 
covered by their Autocar they have had “convincing evidence that 
your-company manufactures a truck which delivers uninterrupted ser- 
vice at a mighty low expense.” 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


226-230 Ivy Street, Atlanta. 
Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar, Co., ADR Pa, Est. 1897. 


BRANCHES IN 46 CITIES 
The sturdy 


Autocar. 


Wherever there’s a road 


A complete line of Autocar trucks—new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities 1 to 6 tons—Chassis Prices $1,100 to $4,800 
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Lets own our own Home/ 


City building follows 
its street car lines 


The growth and expansion of American 
communities dates from the time the 
electric railways link the suburban ter- 
itory to business. 


Adequate, progressive and economical 
street car service is the thing your city 
must have for social and industrial 
progress. | 


Help your street railway to perform its 
duty to Atlanta in keeping pace with 
its progress and development. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
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Atlanta Offers 


To the Manufacturer: 


To the Capitalist: 


To the Tourist: 


Desirable sites for industrial plants; 
excellent transportation facilities; 
cheap water and power; abundant la- 
bor; splendid schools; favorable tax 
rates; raw materials in easy reach. 
Health and climatic conditions unsur- 
passed, and an ever-growing market. 


An opportunity to invest where returns 
are certain, in a city whose bank clear- 
ings in the last decade have increased 
300% ; whose building permits last year 
amounted to over $27,000,000; whose 
postal receipts in 1923 exceeded those 
of the capital cities of the five states 
adjoining Georgia combined. 


The most delightful climate anywhere. 
Splendid Hotels, Clubs and Golf 
Courses; motor trips to the Great Stone 
Mountain Memorial and other points of 
historic interest; rest and recreation in 
an atmosphere of Southern refinement 
and hospitality. 


For Specific Information Write 
ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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«Own Your Own Home” 
Great Exhibition at Auditorium March 24-29 Featured by 


HE approaching “Own Your 

Your Home” exposition, At- 

lanta’s third and largest affair 
of the kind, is an undertaking of far- 
reaching important to every man, 
woman and child in the city, as well as 
to every business of Atlanta. No 
thinking person can question for a 
moment the great good that has re- 
sulted to the city as a whole from 
the “Own Your Home” movement. 
The success of the two previous ex- 
positions has proven the worth of the 
movement, and the unprecedented 
building records of the past two years 
demonstrate clearly its remarkable 
force in stimulating home building. 

With such a record of accomplish- 
ment behind it, it is only natural 
that the expositions should gather im- 
portance with time, and preparations 
for the 1924 exposition already fore- 
shadow the most impressive array 
of exhibits yet shown in Atlanta. 
Plans of a number of the leading ex- 
hibitors for their 1924 displays indi- 
cate that the undertaking has long 
since passed through the experiment- 
al stage, for nothing short of posi- 
tive assurance that the results war- 
rant the expenditure could be respon- 
sible for the elaborate exhibits now 
being prepared. 

Just as an illustration of the magni- 
tude upon which the coming exposi- 
tion is planned, it would not seem 
amiss to call attention here to a few 
of the outstanding feature exhibits 
that will be seen at the Auditorium 
the week of the exposition. One of 
these will be a regulation-sized model 


Many Unique Exhibits 


By GEORGE M. BROWN, JR. 


GEORGE M. BROWN, JR. 


“Own Your Home” Ex- 


position. 


Chairmn Atlanta 


home, complete in every detail, even 
to the furnishings and fixtures. This 
house will be of five rooms, and as 
nearly perfect in every respect as it 
is possible for the builders and col- 
laborators to make it. Another ex- 
hibit will be a beautiful brick bunga- 
low, built upon a smaller scale, about 
one-half the usual size, but artisti- 
cally executed and equally perfect as 
to detail. Although built on reduced 
scale, this bungalow will be almost 
four times as large as any exhibit at 
the previous shows. The plans for 
this have long since been completed, 


and it will not only be constructed as 
an instructive display, but will be a 
thing of beauty to delight the eye of 
every visitor to the exposition. Still 
another exhibit of similar nature, and 
equally appealing and artistic, will be 
a playhouse, modelled after the plan 
of a modern home. In this, as in the 
others, no detail will be overlooked 
in making it a perfect masterpiece of 
the home-builder’s art. 


In addition to these there will be 
a number of other built-up exhibits 
of the same size and equally as in- 
structive and attractive in various 
ways. These include displays of lum- 
ber and building materials of vari- 
ous kind, electrical fixtures and ap- 
pliances, modern plumbing and bath- 
room fixtures, heating systems of va- 
rious kinds, automatic refrigeration 
systems for homes, model kitchen 
equipment, furnishings of the most 
approved kind and exhibits of leading 
realtors. In short the exhibits will 
include everything connected with, or 
allied to, home-building. Add to this, 
instruction and information on every 
angle of home building and buying 
and you have in a nutshell what the 
1924 “Own Your Home” exposition 
will be; the biggest event of its kind 
ever undertaken in the South. 


Even at this early date—this is 
being written six weeks before the 
date set for the opening—all of these 
things are assured, so it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that with the many 
additions that are sure to be made 
in the intervening time, the exposi- 
tion is bound to embody many other 


aaded features. Certain it is that its 
magnificence and importance will put 
to shame any who withhold their sup- 
port from this, the greatest movement 
ever launched in the behalf of great- 
er Atlanta. 


The “Own Your Home” movement 
is one which, with the proper sup- 
port and co-operation, can be made 
to keep Atlanta moving forward year 
after year, and it ought to grow big- 
ger and bigger each year. 

The approaching exposition is of 
far-reaching importance, not only to 
the growth and prosperity of the city 
as a whole, but of even greater im- 
portance to those who now dwell in 
rented quarters. Apartments and 
houses that can be rented are very 
necessary, for without them many 
families could not be housed, but for 
people in general home ownership is 
essential to happiness and security, 
and those of Atlanta who do not 
yet own homes of their own ought to 
give serious thought now to the dis- 
advantage of delaying longer the 
steps that will give them homes to 
call their own. 


Delay is dangerous, and nothing is 
more pitiful than the spectacle of a 
man who has delayed taking the first 
step until it is too late; until he is 
too old; doomed to spend his remain- 
ing days in a rented house, living in 
daily dread of seeing his family with- 
out a comfortable shelter. For those 
who lack money for the initial cost 
the only way to get a home is to save, 
and the only way to save is to start 
NOW. 

Let the business men of Atlanta 
join in this movement to encourage 
home ownership. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon it. It means bet- 
ter employes, better citizens and a 
greater, more prosperous city. At- 
lanta today is a greater, bigger and 
better city than ever before. It is 
larger in area, that is actual built-up 
area, it has a larger population, it 
has more homes, more industries, 
more branch warehouses, more hotels 
and office buildings and its total 
property valuation is vastly larger 
than even a year ago. 


Building records for the past two 
years have been amazing, attracting 
the attention, not only of the South, 
but of the entire country. From ap- 
proximaely $11,000,000 the year prior 
to the first “Own Your Home” exposi- 
tion building permits jumped to $21,- 
000,000 in 1922 and to $27,000,000 
last year. These figures are in accord- 
ance with records in the city build- 
ing inspector’s office. According to 
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the Dodge reports, building in Atlan- 
ta and suburbs last year totalled $47,- 
000,000! 

Aside from the building that may 
naturally be expected regardless of 
such movements, the total for this 
year must depend largely upon the 
support given the coming exposition, 
the interest taken in it by the public 
and the enthusiasm aroused in the 
movement for home ownership. Leth- 
argy is a human weakness and has to 
be fought. Let’s not fall into it. Let 
the same civic spirit and progres- 
siveness that has made Atlanta the 
great city it is today make it an even 
greater city. Let’s keep it always in 
the lead. 

Nothing has contributed more to 
that civic pride of the citizens of 
Atlanta, which has become proverbial 
throughout the country as the “At- 
lanta spirit,” than the one outstand- 
ing fact that, in proportion to popula- 
tion there is a great, and always 
growing, percentage of home owners 
—men who are freeholders, taxpayers 
and citizens in the highest sense of 
the word, a part and parcel) of the 
city and its municipal government. 
The tenant may be a good citizen; 
there may be conditions that make 
tenancy preferable, or sometimes eco- 
nomic conditions that make home 
ownership impossible, but it is a fact 
that is undebatable—the man who 
owns his home, who is his own land- 
lord, the monarch of his own prem- 
ises, a fixed and definite unit in the 
city’s taxable wealth, is a more useful 
citizen as a rule because he has a 
stake to which to tie his ambitions, 
a nucleus around which to weld his 
happiness and build his fortune. 

The incentive to own a home is the 
incentive that makes success. It stim- 
ulates economy, provident living, in- 
tegrity, honesty, accumulation. It 
stirs one’s pride, in self, in city, in 
country. It impels one’s activities to- 
ward worthwhile and _ constructive 
things. There is nothing more use- 
less, nothing more worthless than a 
rent receipt. It represents money 
spent for which there is no lasting re- 
turn, nothing but the passing privi- 
lege of occupancy. 

On the other hand, under the pres- 
ent modern system of home buying 
on the long term amortization plan 
the same money can be applied, not 
only to the privilege of occupancy, 
but to the accumulation of a fixed 
asset and a home for all time—the 
foundation of what will, not only en- 
courage thrift, but may also be the 
means of largely increased incomes. 
Land is the basis of wealth. Some of 


the greatest fortunes of this country 
have been built upon real estate hold- 
ings, many of them with very small 
beginnings. No security is safer, no 
investment sounder. Real estate is 
not only a sound investment, but al- 
most always a paying one. Values in 
real estate go upward, seldom down- 
ward. 


Taken as a general proposition, the 
home owner is the most successful in 
the professions, in business and in the 
various trades. Only when he has set- 
tled definitely upon place of residence 
and one line of work can he apply 
himself with thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm necessary to do it full jus- 
tice. When he has established his 
home permanently in some good local- 
ity and started definitely to do his 
lifework there he has taken the first 
step toward real efficiency and ac- 
complishment. Every man, in order 
to have his heart in his work must 
have a constructive interest of some 
kind and a definite goal to work to- 
ward—something of his own that he 
is building up, adding to, or perfect- 
ing. 

The building up of and caring for 
a home of his own supplies just the 
interest he needs. His work then 
takes on a new meaning. It is no 
longer enforced drudgery. It becomes 
a matter of genuine interest to him, 
and a means of acquiring the things 
he wants in life. To attain and main- 
tain his highest efficiency in life a 
man must have something at stake 
to keep him on his mettle, something 
worth striving for and something he 
can see and fee] that gives him a 
sense of proprietorship—something to 
lose if he lays down on the job. 


A home of his own fills this need 
perfectly. No man who has ever ex- 
perienced the many advantages, com- 
forts and pleasures of a home of his 
own, in which he has his labor and 
money invested, will willingly lose 
it if constant industry and vigilance 
will prevent the loss. : 

Home ownership gives a man a 
deeper sense of responsibility in af- 
fairs of government, makes him alert 
to guard against dangerous tamper- 
ing with time-tried institutions, 
makes him a better husband, a more 
provident father and a better credit 
asset in his community. 


No one can question the value of 


home ownership, to the individual, 
the city and the nation, and any 
movement designed to encourage 


home ownership ought to have the 
full support of every thinking man 
and woman. 
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Atlanta to Have Great Industrial Bureau 


United Movement of Atlanta, Fulton and DeKalb Counties, and 
Chamber of Commerce Received Hearty Endorsement 


NE good thing calls for an- 
77 @) other,” remarked a leading 

business man of Atlanta as 
he left tiie meeting called by Mayor 
Walter A. Sims at the Chamber of 
Commeree on Monday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the aavisability of an enlarged 
program for the Industrial Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce. This 
manufacturer continued his comment 
by saying that the recent development 
of the Extension Bureau, with the 
backing of the City and County, was 
but the beginning of the closer bond 
of co-operation which Atlanta and 
Georgia so much need and will per- 
fect. 

Paul H. Norcross, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, called the 
meeting to order and stated the pur- 
pose of the Mayor’s call. Mayor Sims 
then introduced Mr. H. Findlay 
French, Director of the Industrial 
Bureau of Baltimore, who had been 
brought to Atlanta to address the 
meeting of citizens. His presenta- 
tion of the work of the bureau of 
Baltimore was an eloquent and con- 
vincing appeal for Atlanta to give 
more attention to this basic work of 
interesting big capital in the advan- 
tages of this city for industrial de- 
velopment. 


In a brief but comprehensive talk, 
Mr. French told about the organiza- 
tion of the Industrial Bureau in Bal- 
timore, which in five years has 
brought to that city industries with a 
capital investment of $41,000,000 
and stated that taxes paid into the 
city treasury by these industries 
amounted to $300,000 yearly. Mr. 
French stated that the cost of oper- 
ating the Baltimore Bureau ranged 
between $30,000 and $40,000 annually 
and that no campaign for funds for 
the bureau’s operation ever had been 
made. He advised that any effort 
toward the organization of an Indus- 
trial Bureau in Atlanta should con- 
template a three years’ budget and 
program, and stated that no immedi- 
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J. P. ALLEN 


Prominent Atlanta merchant and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, appointed 
by President Norcross to serve as Chairman 
of Industrial Bureau Committee. 


ate results should be expected. Mr. 
French stated that the successful op- 
eration of such a Bureau was based 
on three cardinal points, namely: 
accurate information, confidential re- 
lationships, and mutual service to the 
entire city and prospective industries 
without respect to individuals or in- 
terest. 

The emphasis which Mr. French 
gave to these cardinal principles 
greatly impressed the three hundred 
and more citizens who heard the ad- 
dress. There was ready recognition 


of the logical principles which he was ~ 


advocating. His experience in Balti- 
more makes Mr. French an authority 
in this science of enlisting big capital 
and he has worked out in his own 
mind the unmistakable lines along 
which the work of promotion must be 
done. 

Following his address, Dr. M. L. 
Brittain, president of the Georgia 
School of Technology, tendered the 


services of that institution in the 
promotion of industrial development 
for Atlanta. This cordial co-opera- 
tion on the part of Tech and our other 
vocational schools will be a vital fac- 
tor in providing the basis for effec- 
tive growth of industries. 

An enthusiastic commendation of 
the address of Mr. French and of the 
general movement for promoting in- 
dustrial development in Atlanta by 
Mr. Emmett Quinn, ex-president of 
the Georgia Federation of Labor, 
gave added momentum to the meet- 
ing. 

Alderman Jesse Armistead offered 
a resolution calling upon the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the plans of other in- 
dustrial bureaus and to work out 
plans for the organization of such a 
bureau in this city. 


At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce 
on Wednesday, February 13, the 
board gave hearty endorsement of 
this movement and appropriated the 
sum of $5,000 to help in the organi- 
zation of this bureau. The Board of 
Commissioners of Fulton County ap- 
propriated the sum of $10,000 for the 
new bureau provided $20,000 was se- 
cured from other sources for this 
purpose. It is believed that a bud- 
get of $30,000 to $35,000 for not less 
than three years will be raised for 
this important work and that within 
the year the commission will be able 
to show tangible results. 


Acting upon the authority of the 
meeting held on February 11, Presi- 
dent Norcross has appointed the fol- 
lowing prominent citizens as a gen- 
eral committee to work out the de- 
tails of the new bureau: 


J. P. Allen, chairman, J. P. Allen 
Company; Preston S. Arkwright, 
Georgia Railway & Power Company; 
Jesse W. Armistead, Atlanta Jour- 
nal; James R. Bachman, Atlanta Mill- 
ing Company; R. E. Barnwell, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company; W. R. 
Bean, Bean & Magill; E. R. Black, 
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Reading from left to right: Paul H. Norcross, President Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; Mayor 
Walter A. Sims, H. Findlay French, Director of the Baltimore Industria] Bureau, and F. A. 
Wilson-Lawrenson, publisher of the Atlanta Georgian, snapped as Mr. French and the At- 
lantans were leaving the Georgian office on the occasion of Mr. French’s visit to Atlanta to 


help organize an Industrial Bureau in this city. 


Atlanta Trust Company; W. J. Bla- 
lock, Fulton National Bank; Julian 


V. Boehm, Fourth National Bank 
Building; B.-L. Bugg; A: Bi & JA 
Railroad; J. B. Campbell, R. O. 
Campbell Coal Company; Scott Can- 
dler, mayor, Decatur, Ga.; Beaumont 
Davison, Davison-Paxon-Stokes Com- 
pany; Frank E. Ellis, Central of 
Georgia Railroad; Norman A. Elsas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; T. K. 
Glenn, Clearing House Banks; A. D. 
Greenfield, manager D. Greenfield 
estate; Robert Gregg, Atlanta Steel 
Company; Edwin Haas, Haas-Howell 
Building; Mrs. M. C. Hardin, Atlanta 


Woman’s Club; J. F. MHartsough, 
Louisville & Nashville Railway; 
George Harris, Exposition Cotton 


Mills; J. B. Hockaday, Southeastern 
Express Company; B. Mifflin Hood, B. 
Mifflin Hood Brick Company: J. M. 
B. Hoxsey, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company; Edwin F. 
Johnson, county commissioner, Ghol- 
stin Spring Bed Company; Harrison 
Jones, Coca-Cola Company; J. Sher- 
rard Kennedy, Atlanta National 
Bank; V. H. Kriegshaber, V. H| 
Krieghaber & Sons; James L. Logan, 
Atlanta Trust Company Building; C. 
W. McClure, McClure 5 and 10c Store; 
Henry Y. McCord, McCord-Stewart 
Company; J. A. McCord, Federal Re- 
serve Bank; L. T. Y. Nash, county 
commissioner, DeKalb county, Deca- 
tur, Ga.; Paul H. Norcross, Candler 
Building; R. R. Otis, Peachtree Ar- 


cade; R. B. Pegram, Southern Rail- 
way System; Emmett Quinn, Fulton 
county courthouse; L. W. Robert, Jr., 
Robert & Company; J. A. Sams, N., 
Coc Ste LR. eRe Walters As sims: 
mayor, city hall; J. R. Smith, J. R. 
Smith & M. S. Rankin; William G. 
Smith, American Express Company; 
W. L. Stanley, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad; Robert Strickland, Jr., 
Fourth National Bank; Mrs. R. M. 
Striplin, Lakewood Avenue; E. Mar- 
vin Underwood, Candler Building; 
Charles N. Walker, Charles N. Walk- 
er Roofing Company; Kendall Weisi- 
ger, Southern Bell Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company; Charles A. Wicker- 


sham, Georgia Railroad and A. & W. . 


P. railroad; C. W. Wilkins, Dowman- 
Wilkins Printing Company. 

A number of citizens have been 
very much interested in this move- 
ment and have given freely of time 
and money to arouse our people to 
the need of increased effort along 
this line. Among those who have 
been eagerly working for the pres- 


. ent movement are Mr. James L. Lo- 


gan, Mr. A. D. Greenfield, Mrs. R. 
M. Striplin, Mrs. M. C. Martin and 
Alderman Jesse W. Armistead. 


It will be remembered that the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce has always been given the 
warmest support of the city and coun- 
ties adjacent to Atlanta. Last year 
Mr. W. R. C. Smith, chairman of the 
bureau, and Mr. B. S. Barker, secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
made an extensive and careful sur- 
vey of industrial centers in the large 
cities of the country with the result 
that a number of big concerns were 
induced to open plants in this city 
and they are now in operation. With 
the encouraging results that have at- 
tended the efforts of the Industrial 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
it is certain that much can be done 
now since the city and counties are 
heartily uniting in this movement to 
expand the industrial life of the city. 

President Norcross has named Mr. 
J. P. Allen chairman of the general 
committee, which insures the support 
of the leading business men of the 
city in whatever work this new bu- 
reau undertakes. Working with Mr. 
Allen are men and women represent- 
ing the wide interests of the entire 
city and counties of Fulton and De- 
Kalb. 

We hope to have from Mr. Allen’s 
committee a definite announcement of 
plans for our April issue. Meanwhile 
the city and state are glad to know 
that scientific knowledge will be 
brought to the task of making Atlan- 
ta go forward. 
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Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
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Mountain Valley Water 


DIRECT FROM 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 

years in the treatment of 
Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 

Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 


Come in and Investigate | 


Mountain Valley Water Co. 


158 Marietta Phone Ivy 1537-1538 
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National Park for Georgia 


Mountains of North Georgia Rich in Scenic Beauty and Indian Legen (s 
Being Opened Up by Government as Recreational Park---Will 
Become Playground of Southeast 


HAT beauti- 


ful mountain 
country in north- 
@@mweiemil Bhyiavel 
northeast Geor- 
gia, known as 
the Cherokee and 
Nantahala forest 
reservations, con- 
sisting of 190,- 
000 acres now, 
and as much more 
in the purchase 
zones to be ad- 
ded, will, within 
areasonably 
short time, be 
dedicated as a 
‘national park,” or at least as 


James A. 
Associate Editor, At- 
lanta Constitution, 


Holloman, 


who conceived’ the 
idea of a National 
Park in North Geor- 
gia and who conduct- 
ed the party of gov- 
ernment officials sent 
to investigate the pos- 
sibilities. 


‘national recreational forests,’ which 
to all intents and purposes will mean 
the same. 


Of this I am almost certain, and I 
speak with some degree of authority 
for I have recently been in confer- 
ence with the “powers-that-be” re- 
garding these matters. 

This is a hobby of mine. Of course 
it will be recalled that in June, 1922, 
the Atlanta Constitution organized a 
government expedition into these 
mountains. I led that expedition, and 
in the party were men of such prom- 
inence as Director McDonald, of the 
Federal Bureau of Roads, District 
Forester Reed, of the Appalachian 
division, several congressmen, includ- 
ing Gordon Lee, who is also a mem- 
ber of the National Forestry Com- 
mission, several district foresters, 
representatives of the National For- 
estry Association, all officials of the 
State Highway Department, leading 
citizens, newspapermen, artists and 
so on generally. There were about 
fifty cars of men of real constructive 
purposes, and they negotiated these 
mountains during a week when the 
rain poured in torrents, and yet which 
proved a blessing because it showed 
us the roads and trails and the scen- 
ery under the most unfavorable con- 
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ditions—usually the most effective 
way to show them to people who 
have in mind real, constructive bet- 
terment. 

As to the scenic beauty of the 
North Georgia mountains there are 
no conparisons, and my purpose was 
to get highways and thoroughfares 
into these mountains so that Georgia 
tourists and pleasure and health and 
rest seekers might be able to find the 
Mecca that in reality existed right 
at their doors. Therefore, on the ex- 
pedition in question a system of pav- 
ed roads was uppermost, and one was 
tentatively agreed upon which—now 
that it has been adopted by the No- 
coochee-Hiawassee Scenic Highway 
Association, an offspring of this ex- 
pedition—is rapidly in course of com- 
pletion and will within the next year 
or two be practically completed. 


It has been my privilege within the 
last few weeks to travel over twenty- 


six miles of mountain road, for in- 
stance, in one hour and twenty min- 
utes, that it took our expedition ten 
hours to negotiate in 1922. 

All through the: mountains these 
roads are being built as a result of 
that enterprise, and within the next 
five years the Georgia mountains will 
be the most famous summer play- 
grounds in eastern America, and vis- 
ited each summer by hundreds of 
thousands of people. I make this 
statement unreservedly. I earnestly 
believe it, being as closely in touch 
with the government situation as I 
am. 


And when they are? Certainly 
there are no more beautiful moun- 
tains and valleys and streams and 
landscapes and picturesque settings 
in all the world. There are higher 
peaks, and more rugged canyons and 
more awe-inspiring precipices, but 
meet the re- 


there are none that 


Beautiful Yonah Valley with Mount Yonah in the distance. One of the many entrancing scenes 
in this lovely mountain country, soon to become a great national playground. 
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quirements of symmetrical beauty, in 
all of the richness of peaks and val- 
leys, as do the mountains of the 
Georgia section. 

And think of the song and legend 
that go to make their attractiveness 
more appealing! 

Seventy thousand acres of these 
lands, constituting what is known as 
the Cherokee reservation, lie mostly 
in Fannin, Union and Lumpkin coun- 
ties; the remaining, the Nantahala 
forests lie in Habersham, Rabun, 
White and Towns counties; and no- 
where in the country could be found 
a more ideal summer playground 
than in these foothills of the Blue 
Ridge, the highest peak of which, in 
Georgia, is “Sitting Bull,” 5,046 feet 
above sea level. 

Nature lovers and students alike 
will find in this vast, all-but-unex- 
plored wilderness food for thought 
and study. Pleasure seekers will be 
able to gratify their most capricious 
whims in this great out-of-doors, the 
southern boundary of which is less 
than one hundred miles from the city 
of Atlanta, metropolis of the south- 
east, and whose northern extremity is 
within one hundred miles of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and the already 
famous “sapphire country” of that 
state. 


Within the scope of these reserva- 
tions are some of the most beauti- 
ful landscapes to be found in Amer- 
ica. Tall mountain peaks, waterfalls, 
bubbling springs, babbling brooks, 
fertile valleys, and an endless array 
of mountain laurel and rhododendron 
make a picture pleasing in the ex- 
treme. 

In the mountain fastnesses of this 
section dwells the typical mountain- 
eer, whose rugged character is as 
impregnable as the hills that sur- 
round his cabin home. The very isola- 
tion of these people has enabled them 
to keep and untainted strain of blood, 
and here is found the purest type of 
Anglo-Saxon in all America. 


The Southern mountaineers are des- 
cendants of early English colonists, 
who pushed their way into the hills 
to escape the fevers and malaria that 
infested the lowlands in pioneer days. 
Here they have lived and still live, 
knowing little of the happenings be- 
yond their hills. They have builded 
a civilization peculiar to their region, 
the very fundamentals of which are 
honesty, loyalty, truth and courage. 
Rescue them from this isolation by 
opening up the territory, give them 
contact with education and modern 
civilization, and their contribution to 
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Cliff on Yonah Mountain from which Sautee’s body was hurled and from which beautiful 
Nacoochee flung herself to a tragic death for love of the gallant Indian. 


society will leave the state and nation 
their debtor. 

Once the native heath of the wily 
red man, there is preserved here in 
legends many tales of their adven- 
tures. 


Located in Union county, seven 
miles east of Blairsville, is the “En- 
chanted Mountain” of the Cherokee 
Indian, which to this date bears in its 
soft soapstone cliffs tracks of hu- 
man beings, animals and birds, im- 
pressed into the stone with such in- 
delible clearness that the ravages of 
time have not been able to obliter- 
ates 


Indian tradition has it that once 
upon a time a great flood of waters 
submerged the earth, and the only 
surviving men and animals found 
refuge on the top of this mountain, 
whose cliffs had become so softened 
by the floods that the imprint of the 
feet of all living things walking upon 


the rocks was left in an ineffaceable 
way. There is now almost constant 
rainfall on the top of the mountain, 
according to settlers in the valley. 
However, no scientist yet has ven- 
tured an opinion as to how the tracks 
came to be there, and thus far the 


Indian legend holds undisputed 
ground. 
Nacoochee valley, in the Nan- 


tahala reservations, classed by Dr. 
Lucian Lamar Knight, Georgia his- 
torian, as ‘fone of the most beautiful 
in the world,” is rich in Indian le- 
gends and relics of their prowess. 
Lying at the foot of Yonah moun- 
tain, this beautiful and fertile valley 
now stretches its broad acres into 
prosperous farms, but in the days of 
the Cherokee, it was the scene of 
many bloody contests between the 
Choctaw warriors and Cherokee 
braves. 


One of the legends of this valley is 


that it took its name from the beau- 
tiful Cherokee princess, Nacoochee, 
who fell in love with a young Choc- 
taw named Sautee, whom she was 
forbidden to marry. Defying her tribe, 
she fled with Sautee to Yonah moun- 
tain, hard by, where they were pur- 
sued by Cherokee warriors, who, cap- 
turing Sautee, hurled his body over a 
steep precipice to the cliffs below. 
Faithful to the end, Nacoochee flung 
herself after her lover and they died 
together at the foot of the mountain. 
Sautee and Nacoochee were report- 
ed to have been buried in the Mound 
in the valley, known as Nacoochee 
Mound. Seven years ago, under di- 
rection of the Heye Foundation, the 
remains of seventy-five Indians were 
unearthed from the Mound, some of 
them at a depth of seventeen feet, 
and rumor says the remains of Sautee 
and Nacoochee were among these 
and that they are now in Smithsonian 
Museum, along with the beaten gold 
bracelet supposed to have belonged 
to the faithful Nacoochee. 

Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that this beautiful mountain 
country knows numberless stories of 
unending loves and undying hatreds 
between the tribes of Indians who 
once roamed these peaks and plains. 

According to another Indian legend, 
the pretty valley of Hiawassee, 
through which winds the river of the 
same name, is named for Hiawassee, 
daughter of a Catawba chief, who lost 
her heart to a young Cherokee nam- 
ed Notalee. The Cherokee was denied 
the right to marry Hiawassee be- 
cause the Catawba tribe drank the 
waters that flowed west, while the 
Cherokee drank of waters flowing 
east, sufficient reason, in Indian 
economy, to make the two tribes ir- 
reconcilable foes. 

Being importuned for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, Hiawassee’s father told 
Notalee that when he found the 
waters of the east and the waters 
of the west joining, he might expect 
to marry Hiawassee and not until 
then. Undaunted by the seemingly 
impossible task, Notalee hied himself 
to the mountains, where, after sev- 
eral days’ futile search he lay reclin- 
ing on a mountain side, when, lo! 
nearby he discovered a spring bub- 
bling out of the ground and sending 
its waters flowing both east and 
west. Arising with shout of victor, 
Notalee made haste to Hiawassee to 
claim her as his bride, having ful- 
filled the obligation imposed by her 
father and found where the waters of 
the east and west joined. This spring 


THHeCLTY BU DER 


Trout Fishing in Lake Burten in the Moun- 
tains of North Georgia. 


is on the mountain side just above 
the present town of Clayton, Georgia, 
and its waters are still flowing east 
and west, being on the watershed of 
the streams flowing into the Atlantic 
and Gulf. 

From the side of Tray Mountain, 
whose base covers portions of Haber- 
sham, White, Rabun and Towns coun- 
ties, and whose peak rises to a height 
of 4,403 feet, three great rivers find 
their source and flow in opposite di- 
rections. The Tennessee flows north 
into the Mississippi; the Tallulah 
(headwaters of the Savannah) flows 
south into the Atlantic; and the Chat- 
tahoochee flows “out from the hills of 
Habersham, down through the valleys 
of Hall” to the Gulf. 

The Tallulah river, before it joins 
tributaries to form the Savannah, 
tumbles over a precipice 600 feet 
high, and gives to Georgia her far- 
famed Tallulah Falls, surpassing even 
Niagara in extent of fall and making 
one of the show places of this sec- 
tion. 

Here are located the powerhouse 
and storage reservoirs of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company, where 
the falls are converted into electric 
energy that lights the homes and 
turns the wheels of industry in prac- 
tically every town in Georgia north 
of Atlanta. The great storage reser- 
voirs of the power company are lo- 


Hiawassee Valley, showisg stretch of Hiawas- 
see River in foreground. 
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cated above the falls—one impound- 
ing 1,369,000,000 cubic feet of water; 
the other impounding 5,284,000,000 
cubic feet. These great lakes afford 
excellent fishing, boating and bath- 
ing facilities, and are available to 
the public by permit of the power 
company. 

From the top of Mount Yonah, 3,- 
167 feet above the sea level, the states 
of Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama are 
visible; and from the top of Rabun 
Bald, 4,718 feet, can be seen the 
smoke from Atlanta industries, more 
than one hundred miles away. 

Falling 200 feet down the side of 
Tray mountain, into pretty cascades 
below, the headwaters of the Chatta- 
hoochee from the Anny Ruby falls, 
one of the prettiest to be found in 
these mountains. Toccoa, another well 
known waterfall in the Cherokee res- 
ervation, adds its charm to the witch- 
ery of these hills. 

In Duke’s Creek, near Dahlonega 
(an Indian word meaning Yellow 
Money), gold was first discovered in 
Georgia in 1829, and along that creek 
can still be seen the old works where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
gold were taken out. The mad rush 
of fortune hunters which followed this 
discovery caused Dahlonega to be the 
third city of the state in size in 1833. 
In 1838, the government established 
here the first mint exclusively for 
gold coins, and until the year 1861, 
when the Civil War caused the gov- 
ernment mint to be removed, $6,115,- 
569 had been coined, in addition to 
over $23,000,000 carried to the Phil- 
adelphia mint for coinage. 

Near Cleveland, in White county, 
long was located the only producing 
asbestos mine in the United States. 

In addition to gold and most of the 
baser metals, there are found in these 
mountains some of the purest rubies, 
sapphires, amethysts, and other preci- 
ous stones to be found anywhere. 

The forests here contain practically 
all known species of hardwoods, and 
the flora are unsurpassed in beauty 
of formation and richness of color- 
ing. Mountain laurel and rhododen- 
dron line the banks of almost every 
stream. 

O. M. Butler, chief of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Commission, a member 
of the Constitution party, voicing 
his approvel, said: “The section is 
marvelous for its scenic grandeur and 
unsurpassed for beauty by any like 
area in America.” 

And Thomas H. MacDonald, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Pub- 
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THE CITY BUILDER 


Fulton County Has More Miles of Hard-Surtaced 
Roads than Any County in the United States 


HE pride of Fulton County is 

her roads. 

Our county, exclusive of the ter- 
ritory embraced within the limits of 
the city of Atlanta is small in area. 

The pride of Fulton County is her 
roads. 

Our county, exclusive of the terri- 
tory embraced within the limits of the 
city of Atlanta, is small in area. 
Nevertheless, statistics recently com- 
piled by a magazine of national cir- 
culation show that Fulton County 
has more miles of hard-surface roads 
than any other county in the United 
States. Not only are we justly proud 
of this outstanding fact, but it is a 
source of gratification to our citizens 
that this achievement has been ac- 
complished without the issuance of 
one dollar of bonds. The vast im- 
provements made by Fulton County 
have been paid for from the current 
revenue derived from taxes at a rate 
far below the tax rate of many of 
the counties of the State, and below 
the average rate of all the counties 
of the State. 


By PAUL ETHRIDGE 


Section of Hard-Surfaced Road in Fulton County which boasts more miles of this sort of pave- 
ment than any county in United States. 


A further significant fact is that 
notwithstanding Fulton County pays 
in to the Highway Department of the 
State in the form of automobile l- 
cense tax, for the purpose of road 
building, more than any four coun- 
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lic Roads, exclaimed, as he gazed up- 
on the panorama from one of the 
mountain tops: “When I gaze upon 
the inspiring sight of valleys and 
dark blue mountain tops in this sec- 
tion, I cannot but feel greater won- 
derment at the handiwork of God.” 

Entrancingly beautiful, indeed, are 
these hills, and when they are thread- 
ed with good roads and trails and 
made accessible to the public, they 
will become among the nation’s most 
popular playgrounds. 

This is my objective. I shall not 
die happy unless I see the mountains 
of North Georgia the great play- 
ground of the eastern states. Help 
me to that end! 

In the meantime let me tell you at 
a glance some of the highway work 
that has been done since that expedi- 
tion in 1922: 

In the first place the great Atlan- 
ta-Asheville highway is now being 
driven through the Blue Ridge in Un- 
ion county. It will be completed by 
fall. The beautiful boulevard from 
Gainesville to Cleveland has already 


been completed, and is now being con- 
tinued to Helen. The first graded 
road across Victoria Gap, connecting 
the Nacoochee and Hiawassee valleys 
is being built. Around the city of 
Blue Ridge highways are being built 
everywhere. The forestry service is 
preparing to help in the building of 
a road across the mountains into 
Porter Springs, and connecting with 
the Dahlonega highway. Many others, 
including the Tallulah Falls highway 
through Clarksville, giving a paved 
outlet from Atlanta via this world-fa- 
mous scenic spot, to Clayton will 
begin soon. The highway from Hia- 
wassee to Clayton is being complet- 
ed. It parallels beautiful Burton 
lake. 

Progress! There never has been 
such progress in road development in 
one section of the state in such a 
short time. It pays to do things big! 

And now for the National Park! The 
forestry department has already es- 
tablished many camp sites, and cut 
hundreds of miles of  horse-back 
trails. 


ties in the State, she has never called 
upon the Highway Department for 
State aid, nor has she received one 
penny of government aid except in 
one instance a small stretch of two 
miles of concrete paving was laid 
under the government aid plan. In 
this connection we desire to correct 
the statement appearing in the Jan- 
uary issue of “Shreveport,” the splen- 
did organ of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of our sister city in the state 
of Louisiana, wherein it is stated that 
many of the fine roads around At- 
lanta were built by the government 
with federal convict labor. The gov- 
ernment has never paved nor main- 
tained a mile of road in Fulton Coun- 
ty that we have any knowledge of. 

Fulton County is operating upon 
the theory that the building of roads 
is one of the most rapid and surest 
means of producing permanent de- 
velopment in every line of progress 
and industry; and acting upon this 
theory she has not only built high 
class roads over which traffic may 
reach the city from every point of 
the compass within the boundary of 
the county itself, but has generously 
allowed her share of the road build- 
ing revenue of the state and govern- 
ment to be devoted to other sections 
of the state to facilitate traffic to 
and from the city of Atlanta from 
all sections of the state. 
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Real Estate Outlook for 1924 


Georgia Farm Lands Recovering from Slump, Will Reach New High 
Price Level Under Diversification Methods Now Being 


EALTORS are today being look- 
R ed upon as_ professional men 

who have acquired scientific 
knowledge of all phases of real estate, 
and who, by reason of such knowl- 
edge, are competent to advise, and 
even to prophesy with accuracy, as 
to the result and the trend of real 
estate investment. 

In the real estate business, how- 
ever, just as in every other business, 
there are two opposing factors at 
work, and it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the Realtor (with all 
the term implies) and the “real es- 
tater,” the get-rich quick dealer of 
unscrupulous practice and an almost 
criminal ignorance. Usually the “real 
estater” “or curb broker” is guilty of 
one or the other of these charges. 
Very often, even though of average 
honesty, these men are unqualified 
to give an opinion—either as to values 
or development—not only in territory 
foreign to their own communities, but 
in their own localities as well. Some- 
times their enthusiasm may cause 
them to lead a client into disastrously 
speculative ventures, whereas on the 
other hand their ignorance of a given 
proposition may lead to costly inac- 
tion, or a bad investment. 

The real Realtor, is a man of ex- 
perience, of proven integrity, one who 
lives, breathes and dreams his pro- 
fession every hour of the day, and it 
is easy to separate this type from 
the wild cat operator referred to 
above. 

I know of no field that offers such 
glowing opportunity for the accumu- 
lation of wealth as real estate. What 
can be safer than the earth itself? 
In considering a real estate invest- 
ment for profit, it becomes merely a 
matter of analyzing the contributing 
factors, and moving accordingly. If 
the analysis be correct, and the trans- 
action put through on the basis of 
the analysis, the investment must of 
necessity, prove profitable. 

Just as surely as “cause and ef- 
fect” govern the scientist in his re- 
search work, and just as certain as 


Fostered in State 


By BEN R. PADGETT 


BEN R. PADGETT 
General Manager, Rogers Realty Company 


the “law of supply and demand” con- 
trols prices, so surely do certain fun- 
damental methods have to be used by 
the Realtor in analyzing any prob- 
lem of his profession. In just the 
proportion of skill he displays in the 
application of these methods, may he 
expect his reward. 

In analyzing Atlanta’s prospects, 
we have to consider the contributing 
factors obtaining throughout the 
State, and this necessitates an anly- 
sis of GEORGIA. It has been said 
that Georgia is an agricultural state. 
If this be true, and it is true, AT- 
LANTA cannot be more prosperous 
than its surrounding territory. We 
who love our city must give heed to 
our environments and those _perti- 
nent factors which are inimical or 
helpful. We must present a strong, 
united phalanx against the former, 
and co-ordinate all our influence and 
power towards co-operating with the 
latter. 

Atlanta has been abundantly bless- 
-d with prosperity since the late war, 
and has experienced less serious dif- 
ficulty in the readjustment process 
than perhaps any other Southern city, 
but this is an abnormal condition and 
cannot exist indefinitely. This quick 
readjustment was due to the mag- 
nificent spirit and effort of our peo- 
ple, but the backward trend of our 


agricultural development is such that 
we must squarely face the problem 
of building up Georgia if Atlanta 
and her sister cities are to continue 
prosperous. 

The question is often asked: “Has 
Atlanta reached the saturation point 
in real estate?” and I can only an- 
swer that it is entirely dependent 
upon whether Georgia has ceased 
growing her crops and expanding her 
resources. Following the boll: weevil 
plague, the exodus of the negro to the 
North, and the white farmer migrat- 
ing to the cities and industrial cen- 
ters, thus abandoning many thousand 
farms, I frankly became aroused to 
the critical situation and the urgent 
necessity for action to offset these 
conditions. 

Economic depression, with the re- 
sulting depreciation must be consid- 
ered as having an effect on the value 
of the improvements, and there will 
naturally be a difference in the sale 
value of the property and the land 
value, plus the sound value of the 
improvements. 

For quick estimation of natural 
depreciation, the Federal Income Tax 
ruling may be used as gq basis, to- 
wit: 3 per cent per year for frame 
building; 2 per cent per year for good 
brick or concrete structures; while 
5 per cent per year may be deducted 
on dwellings. This rule applied to 
Atlanta’s aggregate building value 
of 1923, shows a normal annual de- 
preciation of approximately $6,250,- 
000 and although new construction 
totaled $26,250,000 during 1923, yet 
the net gain was only $20,000,000. 
However, the appreciation in land 
value probably offsets this sum 
chargeable to depreciation. 

Applied to Georgia, the normal de- 
preciation: should be approximately 
$35,000,000 with enhancement of land 
value sufficient to overcome this loss, 
but conditions warrant the statement 
that Georgia farm lands alone show 
a net loss in valuation aggregating 
probably $200,000,000 during the past 
five years with no appreciation to 
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offset this tremendous loss. If this 
condition is allowed to continue, it 
will finally destroy the very tabric 
of our industrial, commercial and ag- 
ricultural wealth. 


But auring 1923 there was an awak- 
eng among many ot our business 
ieaaers to the seriousness or the oc- 
casion and the necessity for action, 
and a decided improvement was made 
in the crop development. A $20,00u,- 
000 increase was reporteu over the 
previous year, and I believe this in- 
crease averted a catastrophe which 
was lingering at our front door. All 
Georgia is proud of the thousands of 
earnest thinking business men 
throughout the State who saw the 
danger and were ready to take off 
their coats and fight with the same 
spirit of our forefathers who follow- 
ed Oglethorpe at the battle of “Bloody 
Marshes” and who courageously faced 
the problem of rebuilding Atlanta 
when Sherman left it smouldering in 
ashes. 


Many organizations, to meet the 
situation, have sprung into existence, 
but they lack co-ordination; there- 
fore, some practical, definite central 
plan must be devised which will pre- 
vent duplication of efforts. If the 
citizenry of the State would taboo 
politics and get solidly behind a busi- 
ness administration (both state and 
municipal) having as its ideals and 
principles only the best interests of 
the State, and function accordingly, 
I can visualize a new Atlanta and a 
new Georgia. We will stop being 
lethargic, or trying to pull ourselves 
out by our own “boot straps,” and 
will energetically put forth our best 
efforts, with a resulting increase in 
production, health, wealth and hap- 
piness. The key to be used for open- 
ing this “Treasure Box” is to love 
City, State and fellowman with the 
same kind of love that the lowly 
Nazarene showed us by precept when 
he was on earth. He was deeply 
concerned over His Jerusalem, Israel 
and neighbors, and labored untiring- 
ly for their best interests, although 
criticised, discouraged and _ abused. 
He had a definite task to perform, so 
He planned His werk and then work- 
ed His plans. 


What are you doing for your City, 
State and fellowman? The challenge 
is given you to join the army of con- 
structive and not the army of de- 
structive forces, and to assist with 
all your influence and strength to 
‘ make Georgia the “Empire State of 
the South.” 


Hi = City Beis Dek 


While we are builaing up our cities 
We snould also be giving due consiu- 
ecation vo our Iarming conditions. 
ine same concentration of thougnt 
auu e11ort Should be used in develop- 
ing our rural resources aS we give 
our cities. We must make our tari 
lite just as attractive as possible by 
creating community improvements, 
such as parks, auditoriums, good 
roads, shade trees, water works, 
ligating system, etc., together with 
a migher standard of dwellings anu 
barns. ‘This will soon produce a de- 
mand for farms, and the supply of 
farms will in time become exhausted 
—resulting in great enhancement ot 
values. The crop wealth will not 
reach the saturation point until we 
at least obtain a volume of $200,000,- 
000 of food stuffs yearly for Geor- 
gia’s consumption alone, and when we 
accomplish this, we can then consid- 
er the problem of feeding the South 
in competition with the Middle West 
and their handicap of freight rates. 
Cotton must not be planted to the 
exclusion of food products, and must 
be restricted to a sound supply and 
proper control of its marketing. 


In conclusion, allow me to predict 
that Atlanta and Georgia will go for- 
ward during 1924, as they never have 
heretofore, and our vast resources 
will be utilized in attracting and 
bringing within our borders, a desir- 
able citizenry that will become amal- 
gamated with us in the effort to real- 
ize in a material way all the advan- 
tages accruing from opportunities 
on all sides of us. 


It behooves all citizens to see be- 
yond the small sphere of selfish in- 
terests and unite in the broad pro- 
gram which will reflect prosperity in 
every business channel and thus in- 
directly benefit everybody. 


A Correction 


In the splendid article, “Financing 
the Industrial Future of the South- 
east,” by Mr. Robert Strickland, Jr., 
appearing in the February issue of 
The City Builder, in the last para- 
graph on page 8 of that issue, the 
statement that “the last quarter cen- 
ury has seen the spindles of South- 
ern mills grow from four millions 
to over sixty millions,’ should read 
“to over sixteen millions.” 


We take pleasure in making this 
correction and regret the error. 


—The Editor. 


ps 


Julian Boehm Says: 


‘For ready, quick and 
easy reference, your 
system is finer than any- 
thing I have ever seen 
or used, and I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it 
to any Life Insurance 
Agent who wants to 
keep up with his pros- 
pects and policy holders. 
The age-changes and 
birthdays are at one’s 
finger tips with your 
system and I find it is an 
aid to the development 
of my business. I want 
you to know that I am 
wondering now how I 
ever got along without 
Kardex. 


“Signed: 
“Julian V. Boehm.” 


Send for the 
Kardex Man 


He Knows Methods That 
Save Time and Money— 


In Keeping Ledger Accounts, 


In Improving Credits and Col- 
lections, 


In Increasing Sales, 


In Keeping Inventories Safely 
Balanced. 


Make Use of the Kardex 
Book of Forms 
$100,000.00 Has Been Spent in 


Getting the Knowledge in This 
Book for You. 


Richard C. Shoup 


District Manager 
Ivy 2810 
63 North Pryor Street 
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Fourteenth Grand Opera Season an Assured Success 


Atlanta “favorites Among Stars and Operas Which Will Feature 
City’s Season of Song--- April 21-27 


ETROPOLITAN grand opera in 
Atlanta, once a sensation, has 
become a matter of course, as 

much a civic “fixture” as the Georgia 
Products dinner. The press and pub- 
lic do not throw as violent fits over 
it as in its early years, but that’s 
not essential. For Atlanta and the 
South in general have learned to love 
grand opera for its own sake, and 
the Music Festival Association can 
count upon an average attendance 
which is even larger than in those 
early years when opera was bally- 
hooed like a three-ring circus. 

Only one call went out for subscrip- 
tions to the guarantee fund this year. 
Colonel W. L. Peel, president of the 
association, did not find it necessary 
to call up friends and make heart- 
rending appeals for increased under- 
writing. The $125,000 fund came 


By DUDLEY GLASS 


through easily and rapidly and with 
several thousand to spare. The early 
demand for reservations from out-of- 
town, too, indicates that the attend- 
ance will pass previous marks, so no- 
body is worrying about the financial 
success of the grand opera season. 
This year’s program is distinctly 
of a “popular” type, with only one 
highbrow opera in the list. That is 
the Russian work, “Boris Godunoff,” 
but as it presents Feodor Chaliapin 
in his. greatest dramatic role it is 
likely to draw a capacity audience to 
the big Auditorium. All the rest of 
the operas are filled with melody— 
the type of works the veteran critics 
pretend to dislike, though they never 
miss a performance. There is one 
work. new to. Atlanta,  Giordano’s 
“Fedora,” revived this season by the 
Metropolitan. The others are old fa- 


vorites ‘“Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Rigo- 
letto,” ‘Faust,’ “Cavalleria Rusti= 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” the last two 
combined as usual in a “double bill.” 

Many of the stars Atlanta has 
learned to love return this season— 
Gigli, Martinelli, De Luca, Scotti, 
Rosa Ponselle, Lucrezia Bori. Fran- 
ces Alda, the wife of Gatti-Casazza, 
impresario of the Metropolitan, re- 
turns after an absence of several sea- 
sons, and Chaliapin, who made such 
a tremendous impression last year, 
will appear twice this season. 

{t is only the Atlantan who trav- 
els far afield who realizes the ad- 
vertising value of these annual opera 
seasons. I have talked with business 
men returning from journeys to the 
Far West and into Canada, and al- 
ways they say that at least one per- 
son in every city has remarked: 
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Noted Grand Opera stars who will appear here in Grand Opera this year. 


oa 


twice during the season, Wednesday night, in 
day afternoon in II Trovatore and Saturday night 


in Fedora. 


Left to right: 
“Boris 


in Cavaleria Rusticana. 


Feodor Chaliapin, note Russian Basso, who sings 
Godunoff,’”’ and Saturday afternoon; Rosa Ponselle, Atlanta Favorite, who sings Tues- 


Antonio Scotti, beloved in Atlanta, who will sing Friday night 
Scotti is seen here as “Tonio” in Pagliacci, one of his favorite roles. 
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Memorial to Woodrow Wilson 


By JAMES L. McCORD 


TLANTA, in common with all 
A other American cities, paid fit- 

ting tribute to America’s illus- 
trous dead—Woodrow Wilson, during 
the hour of Mr. Wilson’s funeral in 
Washington City. 

All flags in the city were flying at 
half mast, and as many citizens as 
could crowd into the city auditorium 
gathered there to participate in a 
program arranged by the City Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, in co-opera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic organizations, in honor 
of the great war president. 

Mayor Pro-Tem Ragsdale presided 
and music was furnished by all the 
orchestras in the city, united under 
the direction of Enrico Leide. 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones made the prin- 
cipal address, paying glowing tribute 
to .the matchless statesmanship of 
Woodrow Wilson who gave his life 
that peace might be established on 
earth. 

Woodrow Wilson began his career 
as qa young lawyer in Atlanta, being 
admitted to the bar in this 
Judge George Hillyer, who was judge 
of Fulton Superior Court at the time 
and who admitted young Wilson to 
the bar, spoke briefly of the Wilson 


city. 


of that day and his promise of lead- 
ership even in his young manhood. 

At that meeting plans were launch- 
ed for a suitable memorial in Atlanta 
to Woodrow Wilson, and I had the 
honor to be named general chairman 
of the committee. 

In order to assure the active inter- 
est and co-operation of all Atlanta 
in this undertaking, the head of every 
organization in the city was made 
a vice-chairman, and a sum of $50,- 
000 decided upon as the amount to be 
raised in a one day’s drive. 

Some suggestions as to the form 
the memorial will take are a bronze 
statue to be erected in a suitable 
down-town place; a monument to be 
placed in front of the auditorium, 
and a fund of about $20,000 set aside 
the interest from which to be used 
to bring prominent men here from all 
parts of the world to address our 
college students on the ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson. Another sugges- 
tion is that the fund be used to es- 
tablish scholarships to send _ high 
school students to college. 

As this is written it has not been 
decided what form the memorial will 
take, but it is certain to be in keep- 
ing with the high ideals of the man 
it will seek to memorialize. 


“From Atlanta? That’s where you 
have the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany every year, isn’t it? Tell me, 
how do you do it?” 

There’s a direct, material value to 
Atlanta business, too, and one that 
isn’t to be overlooked. The thousands 
of visitors who pour into Atlanta for 
grand opera week represent a heavy 
purchasing power. The majority are 
women, and they combine their opera 
treat with shopping’ expeditions. 
Many of them, from the smaller 
towns, descend upon Whitehall street 
on Monday morning and equip them- 
selves from head to foot with opera 
“fixings.” The retail sales of opera 
week show definitely what the visi- 
tors mean to business. 

That’s one reason why Atlanta 
values her opera season, and why 
the Music Festival Association makes 
such efforts to assure out-of-town vis- 


itors of choice seats. Sections in ev- 
ery part of the Auditorium are held 
for them and not opened to Atlantans 
until the visitors’ demand appears 
supplied. Mail orders from out-of- 
town are received far in advance of 
the local seat sale and the seats laid 
aside. 

Our sister city of Chattanooga, 
which has just completed a splendid 
new auditorium, decided this year to 
venture into the grand opera field, 
and booked the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, the Metropolitan’s only rival, 
for three appearances late in Febru- 
ary. Whether or not the venture, 
sponsored directly by the Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce, was financial- 
ly successful could not be learned 
when this was written, several days 
in advance of the engagement. But 
let’s trust it went over in a big way. 


UNDEVELOPED MILLIONS IN 
GEORGIA WATER POWERS 


Georgians should find particular 
gratification and encouragement in a 
statement recently given out by Dr. 
S. W. McCallie, state geologist, to 
the effect that Georgia’s water pow- 
ers, fully developed, would net the 
state annually a sum of $10,000,000, 
or more than the present income de- 
rived to the state from taxes and all 
other sources. By the use of stor- 
age dams, Dr. McCallie believes that 
a maximum of $1,000,000 horsepower 
could be developed. This amount of 
power produced by steam would re- 
quire the consumption of 7,000,000 
tons of coal, the geologist states. 

Lying on the watershed between 
the Atlantic and Gulf, Georgia is ex- 
ceedingly well blessed in latent water- 
power, only a small proportion of 
which as yet has been developed. 

Five drainage basins supply the 
source of this power, according to Dr. 
McCallie, the largest of which is the 
Savannah basin above Augusta, em- 
bracing an area of 7,300 square miles, 
where practically all the water power 
and the largest developments are 
found. The Savannah, Tugaloo, Chat- 
tooga, Tullulah, Broad, Hudson Fork, 
South Broad and Middle Broad rivers 
and Beaver Dam creek are the water 
powers of this basin. On the Tug- 
aloo and Tallulah rivers are the great 
developments of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, which now fur- 
nish light and power to most of the 
towns in North Georgia, including the 
city of Atlanta. 

The Ogeechee river is the princi- 
pal water power in the Savannah 
basin, which embraces 1,900 square 
miles. 

Other basins, in all of which some 
development has been done but none 
of which has been fully developed, 
are the Alabama, the Apalachicola 
and Mobile basins. 

Dr. McCallie feels that development 
of the state’s water powers is one of 
the things to which capital, in the 
interest of all Georgians, should more 
and more turn its attention. 


John A. Cooksey, Jr. 
Architect 


258 Candler Annex . 
Ivy 0125 
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Vocational Retraining and Placement of Disabled 


Civilians in Georgia 


Handicapped Members of Society Given Tra ining that Fits Them 


for Life of Usefulness 


By FORT E. LAND, Director State Board of Vocational Education. 


N OUR first article, published in 

the February issue of the “City 

Builder,” we set forth some gen- 
eral facts regarding the founding, 
scope and modus operandi of civilian 
rehabilitation. In this issue we plan 
to refer more specifically to details 
of the work as carried on in Georgia. 
First, we wish to make a general 
statement in regard to: 


Methods of Rehabilitation 


Disabled persons can not be re- 
habilitated in groups, because of vary- 
ing degrees of disability, education, 
age, capacity, energy, spirit, or de- 
termination, each case presents its 
own problem and difficulties and re- 
quires its own specific solution. The 
whole work is organized on what is 
known as the case method. The dis- 
abled person is interviewed for the 
purpose of securing a complete in- 
ventory regarding his disability, edu- 
cation, occupational experiences, ca- 
pacity, personality, financial  re- 
sources, attitude toward rehabilita- 
tion, his desires concerning return to 
employment, opportunities for em- 
ployment, and possibly other factors. 
All of these factors are thoroughly 
studied for the purpose of develop- 
ing the best plan of rehabilitation in 
each case. Such a plan in all cases 
requires on the part of the rehabili- 
tation agent, throughout the entire 
program, a general service to the dis- 
abled person in the nature of advise- 
ment, guidance, and _ co-operation. 
This service does not cease until the 
disabled person has been definitely 
established in remunerative employ- 
ment. 

Persons engaged in rehabilitation 
service find that a large percentage 
of potential cases are not susceptible 
of formal training. Service for these 
becomes, therefore, direct placement 
in an occupation in which the handi- 
cap will not materially affect the pro- 
duction of service of the worker. This 


function of placement, however, em- 
braces much more than the services 
ordinarily rendered by an employ- 
ment bureau. It furnishes assistance 
that will make it possible for the 
handicapped person to adjust himself 
to new and strange working condi- 
tions, often a difficult process because 
of his disability. 

This service is well illustrated in 
the case of a young man who lost both 
feet in a railroad accident. As both 
legs were amputated below the knees, 
it was necessary to find employment 
for him in which much standing or 
walking would not be required. He 
was, therefore, placed in a multigraph 
shop as an operator. He did so well 
at this work that he was made fore- 
man of the shop. Sometimes a per- 
son can be restored to remunerative 


A farmer boy who is near-sighted and par- 
tially deaf, in addition to having lost one leg, 
being given pre-vocational work preparatory 
to entering a skilled trade. 


employment by simply being furnish- 
ed with a suitable artificial appli- 
ance. 


Who May Be Beneficiaries 


1. Those so physically disabled in 
employment of any kind that they 
can no longer do their former work, 
and who are capable of being render- 
ed fit to engage in some other occu- 
pation. 

2. Those, who though never yet 
having entered remunerative employ- 
ment, would be partially or complete- 
ly incapacitated by reason of a perm- 
anent physical handicap from earn- 
ing a normal living. 

In each case the feasibility of re- 
training from the physical and voca- 
tional standpoint must be determined 
by the board. The applicant must be 
over fourteen years of age, and a cit- 
izen of Georgia. 


Where Retrained 


In public and private institutions, 
industrial plants, shops, offices, or 
anywhere the student may be trained 
efficiently in the most advantageous 
way in the shortest possible time; oc- 
casionally, in the home by tutors. The 
board maintains no schools of its own 
but utilizes existing schools and in- 
stitutions. 

Some of the trades and occupations 
for which Georgians have been or are 
being trained are as follows: Dress- 
making, telegraphy, singing, poultry 
husbandry, commercial work, teach- 
ing, mining engineering, tailoring, re- 
touching, ministry, comptometer op- 
erating, drafting, law, journalism, 
building foreman, weaving, salesman- 
ship auto mechanics, piano tuning, 
shoemaking, linotyping, multigraph- 
ing, chair caning, broom making, mil- 
linery, typewriter repairing, brazing 
and welding, sawfiling, plant fore- 
manship, cabinet making, secretarial 
work, agriculture, pharmacy, print- 
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A Porto-Rican who was injured while in the 
civilian service of the United States, being 
trained as a bookkeeper and clerical worker. 


ing, sign painting, cigar making, 
lumber checking and grading. 


Administration 


The administration of the law is en- 
tirely in the hands of the State Board 
for Vocational Education. Action will 
be prompt and direct. 


Use of Funds 


Funds may be used for tuition reg- 
ularly charged by a_ school, books, 
tools and supplies. Nothing is provid- 


The loss of both feet in a railroad accident 
did not mean for this man the loss of cour- 
age too—training to be a Multigraph Op- 
erator. 
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ed for maintenance of student nor 
medical attention, nor for buildings, 
equipment, ete. 


Industrial Commission 


The Georgia State Board of Voca- 
tional Education and the State Indus- 
trial Commission have formulated a 
plan of co-operation in the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of the Act 
in so far as they relate to the persons 
affected by the State Workman’s 
Compensation and Liability laws. 

Acceptance of training by persons 
injured in industry does not affect in 
any way, nor deprive such persons 
of any rights under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act. 


Statistics 


The number of cases now on rec- 
ord in the Rehabilitation Division is 
796 of whom about 500 are on the 
live roll. (The number varies from 
month to month.) 

A Typical Case Handled in Georgia. 

A young man, twenty-two years old, 
from a South Georgia county, who 
had been in railroad work, serving 
as flagman, had the misfortune of 
falling under a moving train, losing 
his left leg. He was off duty at the 
time the accident occurred and was 
injured by a different road from the 
one employing him. When brought to 
the attention of the Industrial Reha- 
bilitation Division he had no job, was 
without funds, living with his parents. 
His wife had returned to her own 
people and was teaching a little 
school near her home. 

Through some assistance from the 
wife and father, enough money was 
provided to pay for the young man’s 
board through a course in telegraphy. 
Arrangements were made by the Re- 
habilitation Supervisor with the man- 
ager of a telegraph office to give the 
instruction and, within six months, 
the young man had made sufficient 
progress that he was employed by 
the company in whose office he was 
trained, and was started at a fair sal- 
ary with prospects for advancement. 


When things go wrong, as they some- 
times will, 
When .the road you’re trudging 
seems all up hill, 
When the funds are low and the debts 
are high 
And you want to smile—but, you 
have to sigh, 
When care is pressing you down a 
bit, 
if you must—but, 
NOU TAO tar 


Rest, DON’T 


“Would you mind driving a little 
slower, old man?” 

“Not getting scared, are you?” 

“Oh, no, nothing like that, but I’d 
hate to take an unfair advantage of 
my life insurance company.” 


Meadow & Tilton 
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& Law 


929 Healey Bldg. 
IVY 2039 
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Just as there is noth- 
ing more certain than 
death; there is no 
more certain invest- 
ment than Life Insur- 
ance. 
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Northwestern 


Mutual Life 
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225-231 Healey Bldg. 
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Many Conventions Booked for 1924 


Convention Bureau Announces Conventions and Events Scheduled for 


TLANTA will have the privilege 
A of entertaining this year many 

distinguished gatherings. One 
hundred organizations have already 
signified their intention of holding 
their annual meet in this city, thirty- 
six having met here up to February 
10, and before the year is gone many 
more will have accepted invitations 
to meet in “The Convention City of 
Dixie.” 

A list of these conventions and 
gatherings will give Atlantans an 
idea of the diversity of organizations 
which will have their interest center- 
ed in this city for at least a few days 
this year. Incidentally, it will also 
show that in the work of the Con- 
vention Bureau many fields are cov- 
ered and gatherings sought, not alone 
for their size, but that every worth- 
while organization large or small, is 
invited to come and enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the South’s metropolis. 


During February, the Georgia State 
Fair Association Secretaries; Georgia 
Sheet Metal Workers and Warm Air 
Heating Association; Great Southern 
Automobile Show; Chevrolet Motor 


Atlanta During Year 


By FRED HOUSER 


Dealers of the Southeast; Southeast- 
ern District Convention of the Salva- 
tion Army; Georgia Independent Tel- 
ephone Companies’ Association; and 
Southern Intercollegiate Basketball 
Tournament, met in Atlanta. 

In March we will have the Repub- 
lican State Convention; Coca-Cola 
Bottlers of the U. S. and Canada; 
Winchester-Simmons Company South- 
eastern Sales Convention; Mid-Winter 
Clinic Fifth District Dental Society; 
First Georgia State Conference of So- 
cial Workers; Southeastern Represen- 
tatives of A. Nash Company; Nation- 
al Alumni Association of Princeton 
University; Southeastern Automotive 
Equipment Jobbers’ Association; Tab- 
ernacle Bible Conference, and “Own 
Your Own Home Exposition.” 

April brings the Georgia State 
Eclestic Medical Association; Atlanta 
Manufacturers’ Exposition; Georgia 
Christian Endeavor Union; American 


Society of Civil Engineers; Demo- 
cratic State Convention, and Repub- 
lican State Convention. 

The Southeastern Shoe Wholesal- 


ers’ Association; Georgia Hotel Men’s 


Association; Sonthern Intercollegiate 
Golf Tournament; Southeastern Ath- 
letic Association Track Meet; South- 
ern Baptist Convention; Georgia 
State Collegiate Track Meet; Grand 
Lodge Meet I. O. O. F.; Southeastern 
Retail Hardware & Implement Asso- 
ciation and Grand Encampment of 
Georgia Rebekahs, meet here in May. 

Only three conventions so far have 
been booked for June: namely, Hai 
Resh National Fraternity; Interstate 
Oil Mill Superintendents and Exhib- 
itors’ Association, and Olympic Try- 
out for Southeastern Colleges. 

July brings the Georgia State Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association, and the In- 
ternational Union of Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers. In August we will have 
the Stereotypers Union of New York 
City. 

The United Sacred Harp Musical 
Association, and the Dodson Family 
Reunion Association are events book- 
ed for September. 

In October we will have the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association; the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Georgia State Sunday School Associa- 
ation. 


Don’t Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
crete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load” 


Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 4018 
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For November and December we 
have the North Georgia Methodist 
Conference; Southern Sash Door and 
Millwork Manufacturers, and _ the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, re- 
spectively. 

For 1925, we have secured two con- 
ventions already—the Southern Nur- 
serymen’s Association, and Alpha 
Kappa Kappa National Fraternity. 

Many interesting groups will gath- 
er here in 1924, and the year will be 
just as satisfactory, from a conven- 
tion standpoint, as any preceding year 
has been. 


GEORGIA’S 1923 CROPS VALUED 
AT $236,390,000 


Encouragement is found in the re- 

ports of the state department of ag- 
riculture which show Georgia’s 1923 
crop values reached a total of $236,- 
390,000, in spite of the fact that last 
year was one of the worst crop sea- 
sons in the state’s history. These fig- 
ures show an increase of $24,156,000 
over 1922. 
' Below we give the tabulation as 
compiled by the department of agri- 
culture, showing production and value 
of all Georgia crops in 1923. 


Total production and value Georgia crops: 


1923 
Production Value 

(Ofeh aay JOUEY seer ees 49,215,000 $ 52,660,000 
Wiheatep bus ge. eer 1,739,000 2,556,000 
Opts buses pee 9,378,000 7,971,000 
Ryenmbuey eet. -o seer 180,000 342,000 
White Potatoes, bu. ... 1,540,000 2,464,000 
Sweet Potatoes, bu. —.. 11,508,000 8,746,000 
hobaccOs loss sees eee 11,237,000 3,371,000 
Riceseab ee 2. eee ens 68,000 90,000 
Hay, tons (Tame) ._.... 510,000 9,639,000 
Hay, tons (Wild) -..... 14,000 207,000 
Sorghum Syrup, gal... 2,158,000 1,489,000 
Peanuts; gDs. ese 77,824,000 5,370,000 
Apples, bu. 1,296,000 
Peaches, bu. 9,341,000 
iPears-p Ul sees : 223,000 
Peeans, lbs: .......... 0 1,782,000 
Cotton, bales ...... eaee. 590,000 94,400,000 
Cotton Seeds, tons ~. 282,000 13,536,000 
Sugar Cane Syrup, 

gar eo ty ee 4,692,000 3,237,000 
Watermelons, cars 

(Gon) Bete ae eee 7,189 1,639,000 
Cantaloupes, crates 

(com) ee eee 223,000 446,000 
Cucumbers, hamper 

(Gori) i eee eee 48,000 96,000 
All otherness eee cee ee 15,489,000 


Total value of crops $236,390,000 
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MORE COTTON ON 
FEWER ACRES 


‘the Association ot Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, consisting of ex- 
perts trom the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Colleges 
ot the South, together with the agri- 
cultural representatives of the leading 
railroads and _ successful leading 
farmers, in a meeting at Birmingham, 
Ala., recently adopted definite recom- 
mendations for cotton production un- 
der boll weevil conditions based upon 
experiences and tests at all the expe- 
riment stations and on farms in all 
the cotton states. These recommen- 
dations urged thorough preparation 
of the soil, planting after all danger 
of frost is past, one bushel or more 
of seed to the acre, the use of im- 
proved seed, cotton rows three to 
four feet, according to the fertility 
of the soil, spacing from eight to 
twelve inches with one to three stalks 
to the hill. Poisoning for weevils is 
recommended at two stages. 

1—Poisoning just before the 
squares form when there is sufficient 
emergence of weevils from hiberna- 
tion to indicate probable serious in- 
festation. If as many as twenty wee- 
vils to the acre are found just before 
the squares are formed, the poisoning 
is urged. For this poisoning either 
the home-made molasses mixture or 
calcium arsenate may be used and 
may be repeated as seems necessary 
before blooming. 

2—Poisoning with calcium arsenate 
when ten per cent of the squares are 
infested. This is to be repeated as 
often as necessary during the fruiting 
period. 

The recommendations indicate that 
under boll weevil conditions a high 
degree of fertilization is necessary 
and that land that will not normally 
produce as much as one-third of a 
bale to the acre can hardly be ex- 


pected to yield a profit this season. 
It is insisted that profitable cotton 
production depends upon increasing 
the yield of the acre rather than in- 
creasing the acreage. 

“More cotton to the acre, not more 
acres to cotton,” is the guiding 
thought back of the association’s ef- 
forts at boll weevil control. It is 
pointed out that the experience of 
successful farmers proves that if the 
methods of control now known and 
tested, are put into wide practice, the 
United States can increase production 
sufficiently to maintain the industry 
with profit. 

A yield of a bale to six or ten 
acres, without weevil control, will not 
be profitable even at 35c a pound. 
A yield of a bale to three acres, with 
weevil control, will be profitable even 
at 20e a pound, it is stated. 

Support of business men and farm- 
ers in a day by day fight against the 
weevil is appealed for by the associa- 
tion and agricultural workers. 


ATLANTA’S FIRE LOSS IN 1923 


While Atlanta’s fire losses for 19238 
are less than for any preceding year 
since 1918, according to report of Fire 
Chief Cody, the figures are still en- 
tirely too high, showing that greater 
vigilance is necessary on the part of 
all of us. 

As given in the report, fire losses 
by years back to 1915, are as fol- 
low~: 1915, $476,893; 1916, $559,559; 
1917 (the year of the big fire) $5,- 
878,800; 1918, $310,586; 1919, $654,- 
736; 1920, $1,534,967; 1921, $1,009,- 
289; 1922, 1,149,862; 1923, $551,246. 

Sparks from chimneys were respon- 
sible for more fires than any one 
cause in 1923, 501 fires being attrib- 
uted to this one cause. Lighted cigars 
and cigarettes were charged with hav- 
ing caused 52 fires; 29 blazes were of 
incendiary origin, and 100 were charg- 
ed to defective wiring. 


The MUSE SPRING SHIRTS 


q pecially 


fine linen! 


the correct stripes, figures and white—and es- 
emphasizing 
Zephyrs; the sheen of silk and the wear of 
Choose yours today while all sizes 


the famous Royal 


and sleeve lengths are here! 


“Ghe Style Center of the South” 
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Consolidation of City and County School 


Systems Urged 


Leaders Feel Steps Should Be Taken to Eliminate Duplication and 
Expense. Consolidation of Governments Wilt Follow Logically 


AVORED by Mayor Sims, heads 
F of the City and County school 

systems and representatives of 
suburban towns with their separate 
systems, it appears virtually certain 
that a plan to merge Atlanta and Ful- 
ton county school systems, will be 
agreed upon at a near date. 

Leaders of the movement are pro- 
ceeding with the object in view of in- 
corporating a perfected plan into a 
bill to be introduced at the forthcom- 
ing session of the General Assembly. 

Decision was reached at a recent 
conference to appoint a joint com- 
mittee representing Atlanta, Fulton 
county, East Point, Hapeville and 
College Park, the five public school 
systems of Fulton, to consider the im- 
portant questions involved in the pro- 
posed change and report recommenda- 
tions. 

One great system of schools in the 
county administered under a single 
head seems to be the main idea preva- 
lent in the discussions that have 
taken place. 

Charter amendments for Atlanta 
and the three suburbs will be neces- 
sary, and if authority is sought to 
vest in a board of education power 
to levy and collect taxes, this would 
require a constitutional amendment. 

At present the board of Fulton 
county commissioners levies the coun- 
ty tax, including that for schools. Un- 
der existing law its power to levy 
taxes for school purposes is unre- 
stricted, it is stated. The board has 
levied a special rate of 75 cents on 
the $100 for schools. Under munici- 
pal charter amendment the schools of 
the city of Atlanta receive 26 cents 
of every dollar of revenue paid into 
the city treasury, which this year 
amounts to approximately $2,200,000. 

Both systems are in financial dif- 
ficulties. With a threatened deficit of 
$800,000 by the end of 1924, the At- 
lanta system is approaching dire 
straits. 

How to obtain more money is up- 
permost in the minds of school au- 
thorities. 


W. A. Sutton, superintendent of 


By J. HENSON TATUM 


the Atlanta schools, who favors a 
union of the schools, has expressed 
himself as decidedly opposed to a plan 
which would leave the board of edu- 
cation dependent upon another body, 
as it is now, for revenue to support 
the schools. 

He outlined his views at a recent 
conference attended by legislators, 
civic and school officials and citizens 
of the communities interested. Miss 
Bessie Kempton, Fulton representa- 
tive in the legislature and a merger 
advocate, asserted her belief that the 
legislature would kill a measure seek- 
ing to confer tax-levying authority 
upon a board of education. 

That sentiment in Georgia is rising 
rapidly in favor of banishing local 
school systems with their duplication 
of administration, was the declara- 
tion by Miss Kempton. She stated it 
was the opinion of leading solons 
with whom she talked during the two 
sessions of the 1923 Assembly, that 
within five years there will be no 
dual system of education in any coun- 
ty in Georgia. 


Four of the more populous 
counties in Georgia now have 
the county unit school system, 
namely, Chatham, Bibb, Rich- 
mond and Glynn. The change is 
also proposed for Muscogee. 

Mayor Sims, who has urged the 
necessity of more business economy 
ruling the budget of Atlanta’s school 
system, said that with consolidation 
brought about, administration costs 
could be cut down materially. Chil- 
dren of all sections of the county 
should and could have the same stan- 
dard of education, he stated, and the 
merger would operate to the best in- 
terest of the children and the tax 
payers. 

Expressing himself on the merger 
plan J. W. Simmons, county superin- 
tendent of education asserted: “Edu- 
cation is not local. We should be just 
as much interested in educating a 
child living in Buckhead as one right 
here in Atlanta. 

“T favor consolidation. I wouldn’t, 
however, discuss the manner of select- 


ing a board of education, nor the num- 
ber making up that board, nor the 
manner of raising revenue. That 
could be worked out. 

“T think the people in the rural dis- 
tricts are opposed to the merger, and 
before going much farther with this 
program it should be carried to them 
and explained. They fear they might 
be swallowed up in the city school 
system. To relieve their apprehen- 
sion it should be written in to the law 
that the schools of the country dis- 
tricts will be operated just as those 
of the town.” 


To a direct question, Mr. Simmons 
replied that in his opinion a snag 
would be encountered by any attempt 
to create a board of education with 
tax-levying powers. 


Tours and Cruises 


The Mediterranean, Round the World, 
Europe, South America, Cuba and Pan- 
ama, China-Japan, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Great Lakes, etc. 
Get information about your trip 
from me, 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 
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TAES CET W< BUT DEK 


Financing a Great City---Some of the Perplexities 
---Some of the Possiblities 


Atlanta’s Budget This Year Contemplates an Expenditure of More than 


Thirteen Million Dollars 


By J. R. BACHMAN, Chairman Finance Committee, City Council 


N POINT of time, Atlanta is still 
I: youthful member in the sis- 

terhood of American cities. The 
writer was sharply reminded of this 
when, on the occasion of a visit to 
the Finance Committee of Council at 
its January session, Dr. E. L. Connal- 
ly, one of our honored citizens, stat- 
ed that he was born before Atlanta 
came into being. 

Our city is moreover a_ rapidly 
growing youth. And, as is usually 
the case, this happy circumstance im- 
poses the obligation to provide prop- 
er nourishment to the end that devel- 
opment may be healthy and perma- 
nent. The young lady has reached 
that point in her young life when she 
is interested in dress—she must be 
better clothed. 

Those who have observed this some- 
what remarkable growth of the city 
can understand at once that the City 
Fathers have quite a problem on their 
hands. It is vitally necessary that 
the energies of this youngster be 
properly directed; that her lofty 
ideals be maintained; that her laud- 
able hopes be encouraged; that her 
desire for service be stimulated; that, 
to be winsome, proper attention be 
given to her dress, and all this must 
be done within the family purse. 

The January budget for the year 
1925 looks toward the expenditure of 


$13,500,000. The current revenues 
anticipated from taxes, license fees, 
fines and water sales amounted to 
$8,311,000. 

An article of this character will not 
allow treatment of the subject in any 
great detail, yet a few of the high 
lights of the finance sheet will, doubt- 
less, be interesting to the many who 
have located Atlanta as the brilliant 
star on the horizon of their hopes, 
and who, we, too, are hoping, will 
follow that star until they find in At- 
lanta, as we have found, a heaven of 
happiness. 

The sheet contemplates the expen- 
diture of $1,549,000 on streets, dis- 
tributed in all portions of the city. 
The enterprise of our people in this 
particular warrants the prediction 
that this will soon be the best paved 
city in America. 

The sum of $1,442,000 will be ex- 
pended in the health department (not 
including bond funds for sewers); for 
parks, $175,000; for Carnegie Li- 
brary, $103,000; for police depart- 
ment, $625,000; for fire department, 
$566,000. 

Then comes the absorbing matter of 
the schools. 

There will be expended for public 
schools out of current revenues (bond 
money not being considered) $2,616,- 
783. This represents $49.6% of all 


the revenue received from ad valorem 
taxes and compares most favorably 
with other cities of Atlanta’s class. In 
fact, there are few cities spending so 
great a proportion of their revenues 
for school purposes. 

The city now bulks so big in the 
counties of Fulton and DeKalb that 
separate administrations of govern- 
ment is an unjustifiable economic 
waste. Proposals are now being con- 
sidered for the merging of municipal 
and county school systems. This is 
a step in the right direction and 
should be followed speedily with the 
union of city and county governments 
or the creation of a metropolitan dis- 
trict over which only one local gov- 
ernment would have control. 

Here lies a field inviting construc- 
tive effort. It is in this way that the 
burden of taxation may be materially 
relieved. It is a subject worthy of 
the best thought of all our people. 
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B. C. Forbes Visits Atlanta and Georgia 
Appeals for Cooperation, Diversification, Distribution and Education 


T WAS. different,” remarked 
cc] William Candler as Mr. Forbes 

closed his address at the Ans- 
ley Hotel on Wednesday evening, 
February 20, at a dinner given by 
President Paul H. Norcross to some 
hundred or more invited guests. And 
Mr. Candler had justly appraised the 
address of this leading financial 
writer of our country, for, in his talk, 
and it should really be called a talk 
and not an address, he never lifted his 
voice above a conversational tone and 
had held the bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and other business and 
professional men in rapt attention for 
more than an hour, as, step by step, 
he traced with engaging accuracy the 
industrial and agricultural problems 
of the South, coming, at the close of 
his address, to Georgia and to At- 
lanta with amazingly clear analysis 
of our own problems though he had 


been in Georgia less than twenty 
hours. 


Mr. Forbes is a Scotchman, having 
been born on a farm in West Scot- 
land. Paul Norcross told us that 
night that he was also a Presbyterian, 
an announcement well nigh unneces- 
sary when one is born in the rural 
sections of Scotland. He is, I guess, 
in the forties and is a typical New 
Yorker in appearance. The Scotch 
brogue is withering, one can tell, un- 
der the continuous attack of Yankee 
accent. His head is full of facts and 
his heart is remarkably warm with 
interest in humanity. If this appears 
to be a paradox, it is only apparent. 
He fully convinced everyone who 
heard him here that the chief end of 
all his writing is to bring about a 
better understanding between the 
man at the bench and the man who 
sits at the president’s desk. He 
reaches five million people every day 
through the Hearst papers, and in 
his own magazine, “Forbes,” he 
reaches the leading business men of 
the nation every month. Mr. Robert 
F. Maddox said of Mr. Forbes the 


other night that he was the foremost 
financial writer in the country and 
that he preferred his writings above 
any other of the oustanding special 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


B. C. FORBES 


Noted Business Economist and internationally 
known writer on business subjects who was 
recently in Atlanta. 


financial and industrial writers of 
our generation. 

He started out with the basic prin- 
ciple that the South will always be 
agricultural to a large degree and 
that we face here today two prob- 
lems, at least. The first is the prob- 
lem of co-operation between the farm- 
ers themselves and the second is the 
problem of marketing the products 
that even now are coming from the 
soil. On the first point he gave em- 
phasis to the Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association and expressed 
the wish that at a very early date we 
may have at least fifty per cent of our 
Georgia cotton growers in that asso- 
ciation. He said that he did not be- 
lieve we would ever go back to the 
peak production of 1914 and that he 
believed we would find it a blessing 
in disguise that the weevil had driv- 
en us away from the one crop idea 
and into a program of diversifica- 
tion. On the second point, that of dis- 
tribution, he expressed the belief that 
the business men are rapidly recog- 
nizing the basic principle that when 
the farmer suffers, business suffers 
and that if for no higher reason busi- 


ness would go to the aid of the farm- 
er for its own sake. 

Passing from the agricultural prob- 
lems Mr. Forbes said that the South 
was, undoubtedly, entering upon a 
great industrial era. He spoke of 
Texas, where he had lately been, and 
showed that for years they have been 
unfriendly to outside capital and as a 
result they have suffered and suf- 
fered fearfully, but that now they 
are inviting capital to come into their 
state and that many cotton mills will 
be built there this year. What Texas 
is learning, Mr. Forbes thinks, Geor- 
gia will have to learn and he ex- 
pressed some hope that we were al- 
ready waking up. He made an out- 
right plea for industrial expansion. 
He pointed out the fact that a real 
business man can bring to a city one 
thousand families at a clip if he is 
given support in establishing these 
new enterprises and that in such ex- 
pansion every phase of the city’s life 
is enhanced in value. 

Mr. Forbes referred to certain men 
in Atlanta who have illustrated the 
very heroism of which he was speak- 
ing in planting industries here that 
have been untold blessings to the city 
and state and nation. “Give any city 
a half dozen such men,” said Mr. 
Forbes, “and they will save the life 
of that city for their generation.” 

Education was his closing appeal. 
He had built up a background out of 
which this last point of his talk came 
as the logical climax. He begged for 
a better understanding between cap- 
ital and labor and declared that there 
can never be understanding where ig- 
norance reigns. Not only did he ap- 
peal for the rudiments of a general 
education but he emphasized the need 

(Continued on page 28) 
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More Industries for Atlanta 


It is doubtful if any undertaking of the Chamber of 
Commerce has met with more hearty approval than the 
effort now under way to organize an Industrial Bureau 
to bring new industries to this city. 

‘Te we had a half million people in Atlanta, what 
would they do?” queried Mayor Sims, calling attention 
to the city’s need for more manufacturing plants to give 
employment to our rapidly erowing population. 

Atlanta is the logical place for many industries. Sur- 
rounded by cotton fields, there is no reason why this city 
should not become a great textile center, making not only 
the raw cotton into cloth, but the cloth into clothing. 
With mountains of minerals and deposits of the finest 
clays on all sides, and with a freight rate that would 
permit the assembling here of all materials needed in the 
manufacture of machinery and ceramics, there is every 
reason why these industries should be located here. 

Other advantages usually looked for by a manu- 
facturer, such as transportation facilities, abundant and 
cheap water, light and power, favorable tax rates, intelli- 
gent and contented labor, good schools and churches, and 
desirable health and climatic conditions, Atlanta offers 
the equal of any city. 

In addition to being right in the heart of abundant 
sources of raw materials, Atlanta has the advantage of 
Georgia’s great technological school, with its laboratories 
and trained engineers, which would be at the service of 
any industry locating here. 

All that is necessary, it seems, to “sell” Atlanta to 
new industries is to proceed as any business house would 
to map out a sales campaign—first, by making an ex- 
haustive survey of what we have to sell; second, determin- 
ing where we would most likely find a market for our 
product; then, bringing the product to market in a mer- 
chantable way. 

This is what the new Industrial Bureau proposes to 
‘do, and in its effort it will have the whole-hearted sup- 
port not only of the Chamber of Commerce, under whose 
auspices it will function, but of the city and county gov- 
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ernments, which have signified their willingness to help 
maintain such a bureau. 

The high standing of the men and women appointed 
by President Norcross to perfect plans for the new 
bureau assures its success. 


The Wilson Memorial 


Mayor Walter A. Sims has appointed a committee 
of leading citizens to conduct a campaign for funds with 
which to erect a fitting memorial to the late Woodrow 
Wilson. The campaign has enlisted the entire citizenship 
of our city. Gifts both small and large have been gladly 
made and the plans are under way, as we go to press, 
to have in this city where once Mr. Wilson resided, such 
a monument to his memory as will give future genera- 
tions some conception of the great man. 

A number of suggestions have been offered for the 
exact form of the monument. Some have favored a mon- 
ument presenting the idea of the globe with a dove bear- 
ing the tokens of universal peace. Another suggestion is 
to present two persons shaking hands with the ocean 
between them, thus giving emphasis to his doctrine of 
world brotherhood. Still another suggestion comes from 
the Federation of Labor that the monument give expres- 
sion to his wonderful ministry to the working classes by 
presenting a picture of a heavy burden being lifted from 
the back of a toiler. All these are good. The commit- 
tee will try to profit by all suggestions before reaching 
a decision. 

Atlanta honors herself in honoring Woodrow Wilson. 


Fulton County “foins in Advertising 
Campaign 


At the time we went to press with the February issue 
we were unable to announce the action of the Board of 
Commissioners of Fulton County in appropriating ten 
thousand dollars for the work of the Extension Bureau. 
The meeting was not held until early in the month. The 
city of Atlanta had already appropriated ten thousand 
dollars, as announced in the last issue, and the Board of 
Commissioners at their first meeting after the action of 
City Council made a similar appropriation by unanimous 
vote. 

The Chamber of Commerce has appropriated five thou- 
sand dollars for the work of the bureau with the promise 
of more if necessary and with this budget of twenty-five 
thousand dollars plus the income of advertising above ex- 
penses the bureau hopes to do an amount of advertising 
for the city which will justify even larger appropriations 
next year. Many cities the size of Atlanta have made ap- 
propriations of two hundred thousand dollars for 1924 for 
the very sort of work which the Extension Bureau is un- 
dertaking for Atlanta. The members of the bureau in- 
vite the cooperation of every citizen of Atlanta and Ful- 
ton County in the effort to do constructive work for our 
community this year. If they have this, there is every 
reason to believe that, even though the advertising appro- 
priation seems small in proportion to what other cities 
are spending, nevertheless, great things can be done wtih 


a small fund spent in the right way with everybody 
helping. 
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Atlanta---My Home-Town 


Address Delivered in Augusta Before Georgia Real Estate Board 


Editor’s Note—In this address Mr. Harrison 
gives expression to that indefinable thing we 
call ‘‘The Atlanta Spirit,’’ and points the 
way for every Atlantan to seek and iind an 
opportunity to serve the city that is his HOME 
TOWN. We are pleased to publish Mr. Har- 
rison address in full. 


IXTY years ago Atlanta was in 
S ashes—a smouldering ruin left to 

die in the wake of an invading 
army. Today she stands forth with 
her 260,000 souls, a living, breathing 
monument to God’s boundless gifts 
and the unconquerable spirit of her 
people. 

Located in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains with an altitude of 
1050 feet above sea-level she is the 
highest large city east of the Rockies. 
Her average temperature of 61.2 de- 
grees is not three degrees removed 
from 59—the point of perfection. At- 
lanta the climate ideal. 

Her arteries of trade—250 miles of 
paved streets; a splendid street rail- 
way and interurban system; miles of 
highways leading in every direction 
and 14 railroads forming the distri- 
bution point of the South, make At- 
lanta the city accessible. 

Her 44 hotels are not only accessi- 
ble to people and her 600 factories 
accessible to the markets of the 
world, but she is also accessible to 
the fundamental raw products of in- 
dustry at a minimum freight rate, 
over a short haul, delivered in a min- 
imum length of time. Georgia alone 
within a night’s ride places at her 
door 35 minerals in commercial quan- 
tity. Giant virgin cypress, yellow pine 
or hardwood flooring to order; match- 
less marble and tons of granite; 
gravel, cement, lime and hundreds of 
other materials are constantly being 
shaped into some new edifice to grace 
Atlanta’s ever-changing skyline. 

The truth of Atlanta’s progress is 
briefly told by statistics. In 1923 her 
postal receipts set a new mark of $3,- 
266.000. Her bank clearings leaned to 
$2,733,986,892.05 and her building 
permits set a record of over $27,000,- 
000. 

These building permits are not con- 
fined to any one type of structure, 


Which Won Prize 


By GEORGE L. HARRISON 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 


Young Atlantan with the Right Slant on His 
Home Town. 


tending to flood the market, but on 
the contrary speak the inevitable 
economic law of supply and demand 
and include every kind of construc- 
tion from concrete and steel viaducts, 
office buildings, hotels and business 
houses to palatial residences, apart- 
ment houses, schools and homes. At- 
lanta the city that builds. 

A great builder of the material— 
a still greater builder of men. Her 
52 institutions besides her vast pub- 
lic school system include: Agnes 
Scott, Georgia Tech, Oglethorpe and 
Emory Universities, thus giving her 
a place unique in the world of edu- 
cation. 

Atlanta builds—she also LIVES! 
Witness: Her spacious parks, her 
playgrounds and theatres for amuse- 
ment, her churches, schools, libraries, 
concert halls, a symphony orchestra 
and the matchless Metropolitan Grand 
Opera for music and culture. Stone 
Mountain, the largest block of gran- 
ite in the world, is now being carved 
into an everlasting monument of 
chivalry and art. Her town and coun- 
try clubs for dancing and society; her 


municipal market, neighborhood stores 
and crystal water for nourishment; 
her eight golf courses playing the 
year round, furnish not only health 
and recreation, but the champions— 
Alexa Stirling, Perry Adair and Bob- 
by Jones. 


Her beautiful drives o’er sun-kissed 
hills of whispering trees—through 
perfumed valleys of sweet shrubs and 
honeysuckle—amid a fairyland of 
birds and flowers— a veritable para- 
dise of luxury and romance. 

These are but a few of the many 
character influences that prompt the 
great heart of Atlanta to pour $600,- 
000 each year in the Community Chest 
for the support of her 53 institutions 
of charity. 


In 1917 she inspired the Southern 
vouth of the 1st Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort McPherson—at Camp 
Gordon she mothered the 82d Division 
whose valiant deeds are written in 
blood on the battlefields of France— 
and those who were shattered—re- 
turned to her extended arms of pray- 
erful fidelity to be loved o’er the pain- 
ful path of reconstruction. Atlanta 
the bulwark in war—the heaven in 
peace—Atlanta, the city with a soul. 
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envelopes in a year. 

Such equipment and big business resulting from 
31 years’ effort—should be an important consideration 
when you buy envelopes. 


Nea has a plant that can make 152 million 


Let our representative submit samples and prices on 
your requirements; 1,000 runs or 1,000,000 runs—all 


handled with care and promptness. 


Phone Main 3370 
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South’s Greatest | 


PEAKING before a group of business me 
at a forum luncheon of the Atlanta Cham 


Forbes, noted business economist, said ver 
frankly that the South’s greatest need is mor 
industries. Mr. Forbes stated he would n¢ 
place even the conquest of the boll weevil an 
diversified farming ahead of this crying nee 

And why is it the South is so backward abot 
engaging in the industrial development of th 
section? 

Certainly no other section can compare wit 
this in an all-round supply of the things neede 
for successful manufacture. Within the state 
commonly spoken of as Southern States, pra 
tically all minerals are found in sufficient d 
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Notes from the Secretary’s Desk 


Interesting Comments on Chamber Activities by B. S. Barker 


So far as period of time is concern- 
ed, the activities of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, under President 
Alfred C. Newell, is a closed chapter; 
however, the influence and helpful 
work put forth during his adminis- 
tration will have its lasting effect 
upon the City of Atlanta and State 
of Georgia. 


Under the direction of our new 
President, Mr. Paul H. Norcross, who 
is not only a noted Consulting En- 
gineer, having a grasp of Atlanta’s 
needs, but who has served as a Di- 
rector and Vice-President of the 
Chamber for several years, impor- 
tant work for the current year is well 
under way. 


To keep our members posted as to 
the activities and accomplishments 
thus far in the new year, the follow- 
ing summary should prove interest- 
ing: 

The Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
and Banquet held at the City Audi- 
torium on January 15th was by far 
the largest gathering of its mem- 
bers, wives and friends in the his- 
tory of the Chamber. Covers were laid 
for one thousand. 

The principal speaker on this oc- 
casion was Mr. George J. Baldwin, 
of Savannah, who made a profound 
impression with his splendid address, 
which is being put in pamphlet form 
for wide distribution. 


The Forum Committee, headed by 
Mr. Fonville McWhorter, Chairman, 
have given us a great treat thus 
far in the selection of speakers and 
in the manner in which the meetings 
have been conducted. The following 


distinguished speakers have addressed 
the forum: 

Mr. Merle Thorpe, editor of the 
Nation’s Business; subject: “Business 
Is Business.” 

Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, a re- 
cent addition to Atlanta’s social, com- 
mercial and public activities; subject: 
“Reducing Selling Cost By Common 
Sense Distribution.” 


The Chamber of Commerce sent its 
Secretary, together with a delegation 
composed of Mayor Walter A. Sims 
and Adjutant General Charles Cox to 
Washington, D. C., in order to secure 
an additional National Guard regi- 
ment, with headquarters in Atlanta. 

At the present time, Atlanta only 
has a battalion whereas prior to the 
World War we had a full regiment 
here. 

This effort proved successful and 
the committee feels obligated to Sen- 
ator Harris, Senator George and Con- 
gressman Upshaw for their splendid 
efforts in this accomplishment. While 
in Washington, the delegation called 
on and was received by President 
Coolidge. 


Valuable aid was rendered by the 
Chamber of Commerce to Mayor Wal- 
ter A. Sims’ committee, who were re- 
sponsible for the memorial paid to 
our late lamented President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The unveiling of Lee’s head by the 
Stone Mountain Memorial Association 
on Lee’s birthday, January 19th, was 
by far one of the greatest incidents 
in the history of Atlanta and entire 
southland. It was a privilege for the 
Chamber of Commerce to assist in 


entertaining the Governors and other 
distinguished visitors. The Chamber’s 
interest in the Stone Mountain Me- 
morial is and will always be contin- 
uous. 


The Forum and _ Entertainment 


committee arranged a pleasant stop-. 


over for a delegation of forty men 
from the Pacific coast en route to 
New York City. This party was met 
at the train and the committee gave 
them a most interesting time, show- 
ing them historical and picturesque 
sttes as well as many other advan- 
tages of Atlanta. 


The secretary attended a meeting 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina, on 
January 26th, to arrange a three-day 
program for the annual June meeting 
of the Southern Commercial Secre- 
taries Association, to be held in Spar- 
tanburg, the exact date not yet de- 
termined. 

The committee to prepare the pro- 
gram was composed of the following: 
R. B. Beal, Spartanburg, S. C.; Burk 
Hobgood, Durham, N. C.; W. R. Tim- 
mons, Greenville, S. C.; 
Pierson, Columbia, S. C.; Louis T. 
Moore, Wilmington, N. C.; E. N. Far- 
ris, Knoxville, Tenn., and B. S. Bar- 
ker, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Chamber of Commerce is to be 
congratulated in securing Mr. F. L: 
Willis, chairman, and Mr. S. C. No- 
land, vice chairman, to head _ the 
Membership Committee for the year 
1924. Mr. Thos. W. Connally, one 
of our directors, is greatly interested 
in this work and he is going to prove 
of invaluable assistance in carrying 
out the committee’s program. 
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Magnificent work has been accom- 
plished by the Extension and Pub- 
licity Bureau, Mr. Louie D. Newton, 
chairman, in raising funds to carry 
out a major program which this com- 
mittee has planned. This project is 
to be furthered through the official 
organ and other media of carrying 
the message of Atlanta, of its achieve- 
ments and wonderful possibilities to 
the nation at large. 

The wonderful benefits of a never- 
ending program of publicity as exem- 
plified by California and _ Florida, 
which is the plan of the bureau, is 
bound to make an imprint that will be 
felt by Atlanta and the State. 


Dr. T. F. Abercrombie, Commis- 
sioner of Health, asked for the co- 
operétion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in calling a meeting to study 
and consider health conditions in 
Georgia. At the first meeting great 
interest was shown. This was _ the 
first step towards the formation of a 
committee. 
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It has been the policy of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce for the 
last two years to established a well 
conducted, well financed Industrial 
Bureau, knowing full well that such a 
bureau requires time and effort to 
place on a sound, workable basis. It 
looks now that these ambitions are to 
be consummated. 


The impetus given to this move- 
ment through a _ group composed of 
Mr. A. D. Greenfield, Mr. Jas. L. 
Logan, Mr. Jesse W. Armistead, Mrs. 
M. C. Hardin, Mrs. R. M. Striplin and 
others has been of valuable aid. 


To have our members more fully 
appreciate the civic aid rendered the 
entire community, will say that one 
hundred and _ seventy-six meetings 
have been held in the assembly halls 
and committee rooms thus far this 
year. 

It is with great pride that the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce is able 
to offer these facilities to the va- 
rlous organizations. 


It is with pleasure we welcome into 
the business life of Atlanta the West- 
ern Auto Supply Company, a two-mil- 
lion-dollar mail auto supply house, 
who brought to Atlanta $100,000 
worth of merchandise and have open- 
ed a distributing warehouse and sales 
room on Peachtree Street. 

EK. 8S. Draper, landscape architect 
and engineer. This firm has an en- 
viable reputation throughout the en- 
tire South. 

Haughton Elevator Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, sales ageney with of- 
fices in the McGlawn-Bowen Build- 
ing. 

Recognition is made to the indus- 
trial committee of the Chamber for 
their help and assistance rendered to 
these firms. 


The secretary visited Anniston, Al- 
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abama, to address the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which was a pleas- 
ant and successful event. 


MILLWOR FEF 
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ELIZABETH ST. 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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THEY LIKE IT 


A short while ago, Merle Thorpe, 
manager of the editorial department 
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of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
wrote to a number of business men, 
inviting them to receive the “Nation’s 
Business,” the U. S. Chamber’s of- 
ficial monthly publication. 


A liberal offer is being made. It 
is the Chamber’s wish that the mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce be permitted to enroll with 
privilege of discontinuing the publi- 
cation if not immediately and thor- 
oughly pleased with it. 


Every business man who enrolls for 
it becomes in fact a co-publisher and 
co-editor, because the “Nation’s Bus- 
iness” is published solely by and for 
the business men of the nation. The 
publication is not sold to make money, 
it costs the reader less than 21 cents 
per month. The U.S. Chamber there- 
fore feels that it should be sent only 
to such men as can best use the im- 
portant information it contains. If 
each reader likes and finds useful at 
least one article in each number, the 
21 cents that the publication cost him 
has been well spent indeed. 


You may arrange to take advantage 
of the offer by sending this notice to 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., together with a 
letter containing the following para- 
graph: 


“As per your offer, kindly send me 
the Nation’s Business, your official 
monthly publication. When the first 
copy comes I will look it over. If it 
pleases me, I’ll wait, and expect you 
to enter my subscription automatical- 
ly a week or so later, billing me then 
for $7.50 for thirty-six consecutive 
numbers. But if I find I can’t use 
it, I will tell you promptly to stop 
sending it and then I will owe you 
nothing.” 


Many members of this organization 
are now receiving the “Nation’s Busi- 
ness” regularly. They like it. 


SEVEN MISTAKES OF LIFE 


1. The delusion that individual ad- 
vancement is made by. crushing oth- 
ers down. : 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or cor- 
rected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is impos- 
sible because we ourselves cannot ac- 
complish it. 

4. Attempting to compel other 
persons to believe and live as we do. 

5. Neglecting development and re- 
finement of the mind by not acquir- 
ing the habit of reading fine litera- 
ture. 

6. Refusing to set aside trivial 
preferences, in order that important 
things may be accomplished. 

7. The failure to establish the hab- 
it of saving money.—K. C. S. Bulle- 
tin. 


B. C. FORBES VISITS ATLANTA 
AND GEORGIA 


(Continued from Page 21) 


for friendliness between the masses, 
so-called, and the capitalists. Preju- 
dice and ignorance are the arch ene- 
mies, he declared, of the spirit of 
understanding and he thoroughly con4 
vinced every man who heard him that 
one of our first tasks is to create a 
spirit of mutual understanding. 

“I hope you are rearing a genera- 
tion of young men who will be ready 
to take up the torch of these noble 
Atlantans who have led the forward 
march of this generation of marvelous 
growth in your wonderful city,” said 
Mr. Forbes in his closing paragraph. 

His visit to Atlanta has already 
proved a great blessing to our city 
and state. He deals in facts. He as- 
sured us that outside capital is in- 
terested only in facts and he express- 
ed his delight in the recent move- 
ment to organize our facts and give 
them to the world. 
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Famous Ukranian Chorus to Sing 


Here March 19 


By ARMOND CARROLL 


HE Atlanta Music Club brings 

its concert activities for the 

present season to a close on 
March 19; and, like all good program 
builders, the officials of the club have 
saved the best for the last. On that 
date, in the auditorium-armory, they 
will present the Ukrainian Chorus; 
that magnificent body of musicians 
who startled Atlanta music lovers 
last season with a new and wholly 
delightful exposition of the choral 
art. 

With this announcement comes an- 
other from the Music Club to the ef- 
fect that preparations are being made 
for next season’s artists. Concert 
artists—at least, those who are most 
sought after—must be secured in the 
early spring, so that adequate dates 
may be arranged and a well-rounded 
series made possible. 

In facing up to the renewed re- 
sponsibilities which another season of 
concert management brings, the wom- 
en of the club, led so devotedly dur- 
ing the past two years by Mrs. De- 
Los Hill, as president, are asking 
the people of Atlanta just how much 
support they can count on for their 
activities. They would like to be as- 
sured as soon as possible that they 
will receive sufficient backing from 
the public to make their efforts a 
financial success. 

It is a well known fact that the 
Music Club, unlike the association 
which sponsors opera, has no guar- 
antee fund to protect it. At no time 
during the eights years of concert 
endeavors has it appealed to any spe- 
cial group of individuals to protect 
it against loss. It has depended en- 
tirely upon the public to purchase 
sufficient tickets to meet expenses. 
Some years, these expenses have been 


PROF. ALEXANDER KOSHETZ 


Conductor of Ukrainian Chorus which will 
sing in Atlanta March 19. 


adequately met; but in others, the 
women of the club have been forced 
to raise funds in other ways to 
meet deficits. 

“No one who has not taken an ac- 
tive part in carrying the burdens of 
concert work has any conception of 
the terrific strain under which the of- 
ficials of the club must labor in or- 
der to satisfy the large demands en- 
tailed by bringing to Atlanta the 
best musicians that are available,’ 
states Mrs. Hill. “It is not the actual 
work involved, but it is the uncer- 
tainty as to public support for the 
various concerts. 

“Our organization obligates itself 
every year to meet expenses ranging 
from twelve to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. These huge sums are necessary 
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if we are to furnish Atlanta with 
the music which it rightly deserves. 
But it is absolutely impossible to tell 
in advance whether people are going 


to support a certain concert, even 
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High grade work at reasonable prices. 
The first automobiles that came to Atlanta were repaired and repainted by us. 
Don’t spoil a fine car with a poor 
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after the time-tried methods used in the finest automobile factories. 


job of painting or top work. 
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Our workmen mastered their trades in our old carriage shops. 


WRECKS REBUILT 


FENDERS STRAIGHTENED 


“OUR SHOPS ARE THE STANDARD OF THE SOUTH” 


though the artist may be of the great- 
est reputation. We brought two ar- 
tists during the present season who 
enjoy an international reputation and 
whose local audiences went wild with 
enthusiasm over their playing; yet 
less than two hundred persons, other 
than our regular subscribers, attend- 
ed the concerts. 


“The Atlanta Music Club has kept 
faith with the public. I have only to 
name the artists whom we have 
brought this season to prove that 
we bring only those musicians who 
are worthy of the largest audiences 
—even if the audiences are not forth- 
coming. I believe that the people of 
Atlanta should trust our judgment 
in these matters, and should sub- 
scribe to all the concerts, whether 
they know the artists or not in ad- 
vance, 


“T should like to appeal to every 
person in the city who is jealous for 
the musical reputation of Atlanta 
and who sincerely desires to aid the 
club in providing the best possible 
musical opportunities for our young 
people. It would be a splendid thing 
if every business and _ professional 
man who really wants to support the 
club in its struggle to promote the 
cultural advantages of the city would 
write a letter to me at this time, 


pledging himself to the purchase of 
two season tickets for next season. 
With such assurance already in hand, 
our executive board can then go for- 
ward with its plans, knowing that its 
obligations will be met without the 
nerve-wrecking struggles of past 
years.” 

For the benefit of those who desire 
to follow her suggestion and pledge 
ticket purchases for next season, Mrs. 
Hill’s address is 12 West Eleventh 
Street. 

The Ukrainians 

No more startling success was 
ever scored by an unheralded musi- 
cal organization in Atlanta than that 
which was gained by the Ukrainian 
Chorus last winter. This magnifi- 
cent body of singers, on their first 
tour, secured the patronage of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association 
for their local appearance, and a large 
body of music lovers greeted them. 
Such choral work has never been 
heard before in this section. 

The chorus numbers about forty. 
They are natives of the Ukraine and 
have sung together for many years. 
Possessed of fine voices and finer 
training, they are able to produce 
musical effects that are comparable 
only to a great symphony orchestra. 
Under the magic baton of their lead- 
er, Professor Alexander Koshetz, they 
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Our painting is done 


are as so many instruments, sso chang: init 
ly keyed and perfectly controlled. 

They sing a capella—without ac- 
companiment — exclusively. Some- 
times a solo voice sounds out of the 
mass of voices, while the chorus acts 
as an accompaniment, humming or 
erooning strange and colorful har- 
monies. At other times they sing full 
voiced and lusty songs of their native 
Russia in a way to set the blood to 
coursing and the feet to dancing. 

During their approaching concert, 
they will present native American 
folksongs for the first time. They 
have drawn on Stephen Foster and 
other sources for songs that will be 
very familiar to our ears; and it will 
be interesting to see just how effec- 
tive they can make them. 

They will also have the services of 
a cello soloist, a master of the in- 
trument who has already created for 
himself a high place in Russian and 
European musical circles. The vocal 
solosist heard last year will also re- 
uheal 

Tickets for the concert will be on 
sale two days in advance at the Ca- 
ble Piano Company. A very large 
sale is expected, which will aid in 
bringing the season to a successful 
financial close; especially in view of 
the great interest created by their 
last appearance. 
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A New Freedom 


Vo Section of America Is Richer in the Diver sity of [ts Resources 
and Its Possthbilities than the South 


OT so long ago, that witty Eng- 
lishman, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
published a book of essays and 

short pieces to which he gave the ti- 
tle, “The Uses of Diversity.” In that 
volume many varied, but interesting, 
topics were discussed. For the rea- 
son, no doubt, that diversification, 
even in lterature, is a wholesome 
quality to most people it was a best 
seller among that class of writing. 
What is true in literature is equal- 
ly true as to the things by which the 
physical body is maintained. One 
relishes more a diversified meal, one 
of great variety, than a meal con- 
sisting of only one or two articles. 
He not only relishes it more but his 
body derives more good therefrom. 
Indeed it is literally as well as fig- 
uratively true that “man cannot live 
by bread alone’; neither by meat, 
vegetables nor any other one article. 
This is so true until it may be said 
to be platitudinous to repeat it. 
Even so, Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, the arctic explorer, might disa- 
gree. And his grounds for disagree- 
ment would be his eleven years’ ex- 
perience in the far north. Some of 
the time it was necessary for him 
to live on a meat diet alone and he 
declares there were not only no ill 
effects from it but he grew to like 
it. A few month ago I had the pleas: 
ure of dining with him almost con- 
stantly for several days. At each 
meal he ordered lamb shops and a 
baked potato. When I remarked on 
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this interesting custom he said that 
by eating the same things each time 
he had escaped the intellectual bur- 
den of translating the hotel bilis of 
fare, lamb chops and potatoes af- 
forded him all the wholesome quali- 
ties his body needed. But Mr. Stefans- 
son is a very unusual man, therefore 
unusual habits and traits are to be 
expected of him. Not so with the 
average person of regular, not to say 
stereotyped, ways. All this by way 
of leading up to the not so recently 
coined saying, ‘‘variety is the spice 
of life.’ But diversity is more than 
“spice,” it is “the staff of life,” Mr. 
Stefansson to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. 

If diversity is wholesome mentally 
and life-sustaining physically, might 
it not be desirable, even essential, 
economically? Of the great nations 
there is not one so handicapped eco- 
nomically as Great Britain, the rea- 
son being that she is strictly an in- 
dustrial and a commercial country. 
For what they eat and wear her peo- 
ple are dependent upon what they 
manufacture and sell in other coun- 
tries. In striking contrast the most 
prosperous of the leading nations is 
the United States. Our prosperity is 
due to the fact that economically we 
are practically, although not wholly, 
independent. We produce what we 
eat, manufacture what we wear and 
exchange commodities among our- 
selves. But this is only true in a 
national sense. Locally we are not 
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independent. We are divided into 
manufacturing districts, cotton and 
wheat belts and mining sections. The 
people of the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia coal fields, for instance, are 
dependent upon the east for what 
they wear and upon the west for their 
bread. In turn the east is dependent 
upon the south for cotton and upon 
the west for wool with which to man- 
ufacture what it sells to the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia in order to get money with 
which to buy its bread from the west. 
Then the south is dependent upon the 
east for what it wears, the west for 
its food and largely upon Pennsylva- 
nia and West Virginia for its coal. 
But no section so deliberately choos- 
es its dependency as the south. The 
South’s dependency is not necessary. 
On the contrary it is inexcusable. 
No section of America is richer in 
the diversity of its resources and its 
possibilities than the south. Yet, in 
obedience to an anaemic and decrepit 
tradition, she continues to plant cot- 
ton and to harvest debts, mortgages 
and bankruptcy, to say nothing of 
boll weevils and a smokey future. 
Look at the unsurpassed, yea une- 
qualled, resources: without a doubt 
a climate as temperate and altogether 
desirable as was that of the Garden 
of Eden; soil than which there is 
none more prolific; mountains in 
whose bosoms lie all the coal and 
iron to run factories and to make im- 
plements of agriculture that we shall 
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need; unusual rail transportation fa- 
cilities; propinquity to the seacoast, 
therefore more splendid harbors than 
all the balance of the country—Gal- 
veston, New Orleans, Mobile, Tampa, 
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The Visitor in Atlanta 
knows full well the qual- 
ity of Yellow Cab Serv- 
ice. 
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Jacksonville, Brunswick, Savannah, 
Charleston, Wilmington, Norfolk. The 
possibilities for producing almost ev- 
ery known crop cannot be duplicated 
by east, west or north. A paradise, 
but a paradise that is in some re- 
spect almost lost. 

In the Century Magazine for Oc- 
tober Mr. Frank Tannenbaum has an 
essay on “The Single Crop,” an ex- 
haustive survey of the cotton crop 
and its consequences. Every south- 
ern man and woman should read it 
and not only “whereas” but “resoive” 
—resolve that its bitter truth shall 
not remain bitter. There is no use 
to kid ourselves longer, we have 
reached the end of the cotton trail. 
We cannot live by cotton alone, nor 
chiefly. The progress we have made 
during the last twenty-five years has 
been made in spite of cotton not be- 
cause of it. The facts have become 
more pronounced with each advanc- 
ing year. Mr. Tannenbaum makes 
the most amazing charges egainst 
the single crop, any single crop— 
wheat, tobacco, corn—but he uses the 
cotton crop as the basis of his 
charges. This is what he says: 

“To the cotton crop is to be charged 
not only the poverty of the rural 
community, not only much of the dif- 
ficulty of the race problem, not only 
the spoilation of one of the richest 
soils in America, not only farm ten- 
ancy, not only the low standards 01 
living and the small money income, 
but the eternal friction between deb- 
tor and creditor, the laziness, near- 
peonage, monotoncus diet and its in- 
fluence upon health, the lack of prop- 
er schooling,—really the impossibilitv 
of maintaining schools—the constant 
migration of the farmer, the lack of 
civic interest and of civic pride, the 
neglect of politics, the migration to 
the mills, the absence of attractive 
homes, the lack of cattle, and the 
shortage of milk for growing chil- 
dren. All these evils are chargeable 
to the cotton crop, directly or indi- 
rectly.” 


Are these charges true? Must we 
acknowledge them or shall we deny 
them? <A letter from the magazine 
invites me to read the article and to 
comment. As a southern man my 
first impulse was to deny the charges, 
even to denounce Mr. Tannempaum 
as being like many other outsiders, 
impartial and dogmatic toward the 
south. But having met and discussed 
many questions with him, questicrs 
about the south, too, and knowing 
him to be a student, not a propa- 
gandist, one who looks for facts and 
acknowledges them regardless of 
their slant, I am restrained from my 
first impulse. In fact, if I am to be 
absolutely honest with myself. tf 
must in effect agree with hin in his 
charges. Wherever cotton is the 
main crop it is “not only king’ it is 
tyrant.” 

But, as I have already intimated, 
the conditions that exist in the south, 
which can be ascribed to the “single 
crop,” cotton, would and do exist, to 
some extent, wherever there is a 
“single crop” of anything. So, for 
the south’s problems, cotton is not 
to blame merely because it is cotton 
but because it is a “single crop.” A 
single crop of tobacco, wheat. corn 
or anything else would produce like 
conditions. So it is not that we ought 
to change from cotton to some other 
crop, say from cotton to tcbacco, or 
from cotton to corn, but we should 
cut down on cotton and grow other 
crops as well. It is not crop substi- 
tution that is needed but crop diver- 
sification. 

Mr. Tannenbaum says: “The single 
crop makes the farmer dependent 
upon a money income. His money, 
however, comes but once a year, and 
so he has to borrow against his crop. 
The failure of the crop or the over- 
production of the crop leaves him in 
debt. To escape his indebtedness he 
increases his money crop acreage avd 
neglects his subsidiary crops, food, 
animal fodder, and other thing's that 
would ease the burden of indebtedness 
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by making him less dependent upon 
the creditor, the local bank, the local 
merchant. What he needs is money, 
and in his effort to increase his money 
income he places himself in a position 
where he has to purchase for cash 
many of the things he could easily 
raise for himself if he were not so 
anxious to escape his indebtedness. 
His attempt to escape the money- 
lender enmeshes him more securely 
in his clutches.” 

“This lure of the money erop has 
led to the path that thousands have 
followed from ownership to tenancy. 
What is true of the owner is still 
truer of the tenant. He is in greater 
want. He has less security to offer. 
He is a poorer man, and he needs 
the money more. His interest charges 
are likely to be heavier, sometimes 
twenty per cent heavier, his purchase 
greater in proportion, his indebted- 
ness more cumulative. Instead of 
coming out even at the end of the 
year, he is a little behind. He must 
begin borrowing for the next year as 
soon as his crops are sold. This eter- 
nal penury is still more characteris- 
tic of the cropper. The cotton grower 
has ceased to be a free man. He is 
a dependent, a humble subject of the 
creditor.” 


Now then, turning from that which 
is to ‘that which might and must be, 
if the south is to attain to that inde- 
pendence and commanding economic 
posiion which she deserves, and to 
which a generous’ providence has 
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beckoned her: we do not have to be 
convinced of the practical side of pro- 
ducing other crops in the south. Geor- 
gia peaches are known and preferred 
not only throughout the United States 
but all over the continent, even in 
the old world; southern tobacco is 
smoked wherever there are civilized 
men; Virginia apples, as well as 
other southern apples, are famous 
the country over; peanuts, pecans, pi- 
mientos, cucumbers, watermelons, 
cantaloupes and an innumerable list 
of other products, all can be produced 
with the greatest success. 


Visualize a farm that has not only 
a cotton patch, corn and peanuts, but 
also sugar-cane, sweet potatocs, Ivish 
potatoes, wheat, rice, oats, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, cabbage, turnips, va- 
rious kinds of fruit, peaches, apples, 
pears, all these produced in such quan- 
ities as to yield an income. The owner 
of such a farm is not compelled to 
wait until fall for the return un his 
commodities. He does not gamble 
on a single crop, and if it fails to 
produce, or there is a bumper crop 
that year, he loses. He has many 
chances. If he loses on one crop he 
may retrieve his losses on another. 
He is not at the mercy of his credi- 
tors. In addition to the fact that he 
has several recourses in case of the 
failure of one or more crops, he lives 
at home. He buys little food from 
the stores because his larder is filled 
from his own domain. Not only 
these but he has another advantage; 
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instead of being compelled to beseech 
the money-lenders they seek him out. 
He is a safe proposition, always. And 
if he borrows he does not have to pay 
an excessive interest. Instead of be- 
ing a suppliant before the throne of 
a Shylock he is the independent, hignh- 
ly respected property holder and pro- 
ducer, the object of everyone’s ad- 
miration. 

Such could be the picture of every 
farm and such the position of every 
farmer in the south. The road of 
diversification is the road to a new 
economic freedom. 
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Junior Chamber Very Active 


Live Wire Organization Concerning Itself With 
Numerous Plans for Next Year 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


HE bells and whistles of the Old 

and New Year had hardly si- 

lenced until the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce started its great 
war. With all of its old members en- 
thused over the wonderful prospects 
of a membership drive in this month, 
we staged a stag party on Friday 
night, January 4. The attendance at 
this party was the second largest 
crowd we had ever had at a night 
meeting. At this time much enthu- 
siasm was shown when plans were 
discussed for our membership drive. 
Numbers of the boys offered their as- 
sistance, some offering to work as 
captains, others willing to devote 
what time they could to the drive. 
After a little business session at this 
stag party the boys were treated to 
some rare entertainment and refresh- 
ments. This was the first success- 
ful stag party ever held by the 
Junior Chamber and it was decided at 
this meeting to try and have one ey- 
ery month for the rest of the year. 
Our membership drive started on Jan- 
uary 14 with the committees compos- 
ed of 125 boys. At our first meet- 
ing Mr. Eugene Black spoke to the 


boys and it was his talk that sold 


the Junior Chamber our membership 
committee and made our drive a suc- 
cess. The second meeting of the 
membership drive was held on Jan- 
uary 16, at which time 180 new mem- 
bers were turned in and $1,280 cash. 
The third meeting was held on Fri- 
day, the 18th, and the drive finally 
closed on January 23, when another 
great stag party was put on for the 
membership committee. It was re- 
ported at this meeting that we had 
added approximately 500 new mem- 
bers and $3,000 in cash. Too much 
credit cannot be given to these men 
who took part in this drive. To these 
men the Junior Chamber is indebt- 
ed for the possibilities of a prosper- 
ous year. After the ball started roll- 
ing it was an easy thing to keep it 
going. The next week after the 
drive 42 men came into the organiza- 
tion and the next week 20 more were 
added, and for several months to come 
we will still feel the results of the 
greatest membership drive the Junior 
Chamber ever staged. 

Our weekly luncheons have grown 
from an average of 55 the latter part 
of last year to an average of over 200 
at every luncheon held this year. Each 
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gets better and better and the attend- 
ance grows larger and it will soon be 
a question of a place large enough to 
hold our weekly luncheons. 

The Public Speaking Course started 
by Mr. Horace Russell in October 
closed on February 1. Twenty-five 
members of the Junior Chamber com- 
pleted this course. The progress most 
of these members made was wonder- 
ful. It is indeed unfortunate that the 
whole membership did not take ad- 
vantage of this course. Regardless 
of how good they could speak in pub- 
lic, they could have learned much dur- 
ing these 16 weeks. Much credit is 
due Mr. Russell who made such a 
big sacrifice to put on this course for 
the Junior Chamber at no cost to its 
members. This course closed on one 
Friday and the next Friday a new 
course in Public Speaking was start- 
ed. This course is taught by our 
President, Roy LeCraw, who was one 
of the pupils in Mr. Russell’s class. 
Our enrollment for this class was ap- 
proximately 50 members and the ma- 
jority of the old class were so well 
pleased with the advancement made 
that they are taking it over again. 
Immediately after this course is com- 
pleted other courses will be put on on 
the same basis. 


The officers and directors of the 
Junior Chamber, appreciating the 
work of its membership committee 
and seeking a way to entertain its 
new members, staged the most suc- 
cessful dance ever put on by the 
Junior Chamber at the Druid Hills 


Golf Club, February 14. The only ad- 
mission to this dance was a presen- 
tation of a membership card. Ap- 
proximately 550 attended the dance. 
Everyone expressed himself as having 
a wonderful time and anxious for the 
Junior Chamber to stage another 
dance. 

Committees on our big activities 
this year are working hard. Much 
data has been collected for our Bet- 
ter Citizenship Campaign and _ the 
committee is working day and night 
getting ready to shoot its big guns 
in April. 

The Publicity Committee has brok- 
en all records. This is the first year 
the Junior Chamber ever had a real 
Publicity Committee and they are 
never too busy to get more publicity 
for the Junior Chamber and with the 
co-operation of all three Atlanta 
newspapers the Junior Chamber will 
continue to get more good publicity 
than any other organization in the 
city of Atlanta. 

Our “On to Concinnati Club” is 
making great progress. Up to the 
present time at least 20 have express- 
ed their desire to attend the conven- 
tion with the chairman, who will be 
prepared to go and be one of those 
to bring the convention to Atlanta 
in 1925. The convention committee 
is preparing its propaganda and is 
working with the convention bureau 
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in its effort to sell Atlanta to other 
Junior Chambers as the next city in 
which to entertain the U. S. Junior 
Chamber. 

Our Personnel and Grievance Com- 
mittee has handled all of its cases 
very gracefully up to date and at the 
present time very few complaints are 
being registered. 

All the other committees are hard 
at work. The old enthusiasm is there. 
New members are constantly asking 
to be given an opportunity to serve 
and are being placed immediately on 
the various committees. The old spir- 
it of service is in the Junior Chamber 
and there are prospects of a wonder_ 
ful year ahead for our organization. 

“ON TO CINCINNATI 
By GEORGE E. MEYERS 

The fifth annual convention of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held in Cincin- 
nati in June. A committee known as 
the “On to Cincinnati’ committee has 
been organized and 
plans to take a large delegation of 
local members. 

We are going to make every effort 
to bring the convention to Atlanta 
in 1925. The first move necessary 
towards landing this convention is to 
have a large number of representa- 
tives at the meet this year. If we 
can have fifty men attend this con- 
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vention from the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber there is no doubt in the 
writer’s mind that we can easily se- 
cure the next annual meeting. It will 
be a golden opportunity for our or- 
ganization and it is up to us to take 
advantage of it. 

June is a very popular month for 
vacations and we hope that as many 
as possible will arrange their vaca- 
tions so that they can go to the Ohio 
city and enjoy the usual wonderful 
times resulting from such an occa- 
sion. Special rates of travel will be 
in effect and the entire trip lasting 
about five days can- be made for 
$70.00. Weare to have a special car 
from Atlanta to Cincinnati, also spe- 
cial diner with decorations typical of 
such a trip. Cincinnati is known as 
the “Queen City“ of the west and has 
many interesting sights. 

It is the home of the largest zoolog- 
ical garden in the world, Rockwood 
Pottery, the largest furniture factory 
and the largest playing card manu- 
facturing company in the world. La- 
tonia, the most beautiful race course 
in the United States, is five miles 
from “Ciney” and -will be open all 
during June. It is an ideal conven- 
tion city. 

We urge every member who is in- 
terested to get in touch with the writ- 
er and he will go into details of the 
trip. It is your duty to the Junior 
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Chamber to go to this convention in 
June and help Atlanta have the 
greatest number of representatives. 
The acquaintanceships that are form- 
ed, the interchance of ideas, the won- 
derful speeches, banquets, dances and 
the many social affairs enjoyed dur- 
ing such a convention are in them- 
selves a wonderful means of spend- 
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ing a vacation. 
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FORREST ADAIR ENDORSES 
PLAN TO ADVERTISE 
ATLANTA 


N A LETTER addressed to The 

City Builder, Forrest Adair, pres- 

ident of the Adair Realty & Trust 
Company and one of Atlanta’s most 
successful and best beloved citizens, 
writes, concerning the proposed plan 
to advertise Atlanta, as follows: 

“A city which possesses the ad- 
vantages that Atlanta has should 
let these advantages be known 
to the world. We should not hide 
our light under a bushel; rather 
we should let the merits of At- 
lanta be displayed in electric 
lights. Public institutions, banks, 
trust companies, nearly all big 
corporations advertise and believe 
in advertising; a Municipal Cor- 
poration should do the same 
thing. 

“We should let the world know 
of Atlanta’s wonderful climate, 
of her fortunate location as a 
railroad center and headquarters 
of the southeastern territory, of 
her progressiveness and her busi- 
ness enterprise. We should let 
the world know that Atlanta is a 
great industrial city, ranking 
high in variety of industry. We 
should tell about the fine schools 
Atlanta has, of her advantages 
for higher education in the way 


GEO. M. BROWN, JR., Pres. 


When you are ready to buy your home, call on us. 


of universities, of her attractive- 
ness in the way of a home city. 
My own company advertises ex- 
tensively and we would favor At- 
lanta doing the same thing.” 
ATLANTA’S RECORD IN 1923 
At the close of 1923, Atlanta stood 
at the head of eight large Southern 
cities in the matter of bank clearings 
and building records. In round fig- 
ures, the bank clearings were as fol- 
lows: 


[Atlanta tae aeeeeey ae $2,791,411,000.00 
New Orleans 2... 222 2,781,107,420.11 
Richmond 2 aa 2,607,658,000.00 
Dallast 22a a ae 1,7388,530,285.00 
JEU WISNRONG) Go 1,486,957,553.00 
Benin 2 a 1,305,871,357.33 
iViemip hic eae een 1,152,560,923.81 
INNS eI eee 1,003,657,995.04 


Building permits in these cities for 
1923 are as follows: 


Atlanta; 2.04522 eee $27,094,912 
News Orleans = 17,089,015 
Richmond see 15,642,229 
Dallas :..:32-32). 2. 20,988,467 
Houston: «3. 33 os eee 19,096,831 
Bian Sa 1 12,166,996 
Memphis? 4.....202,4.5.5eeee 19,545,980 ~ 
Nashvilles= 0.2 9,659,724 


Atlanta postoffice receipts for the 
year amounted to $3,265,905.74, sur- 
passing the combined totals of the 
capital cities of all states adjoining 
Georgia. 

These official figures tell their own 
story—Atlanta is growing at a pace 
that is the marvel not only of her 
own citizens but of the whole coun- 
Eye 
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New Members in Chamber of 
Commerce Since January 


Following is a list of new members 
that have joined the Chamber of 
Commerce during January, this year: 

Albright-England Company, Inc., 1 
Washington St., Wholesale Groceries, 
W. A. Albright, representative. 

American Loan Company, 406 Pe- 
ters Building, Industrial Loans, Chas. 
T. Dismer, representative. 

Atlanta Secnic Company, Audito- 
rium-Armory, Scenery & Stage Sup- 
plies, Don Carlos DuBois, representa- 
tive. 


Brown, Hoyt S., 475 Whitehall St., 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 

Citizens Loan Company, 301 Peters 
Building, Industrial Loans, Edward 
M. Steimle, representative. 

City Investment Company, 517-18 
Atlanta Trust Company Building, 
Loans, H. Sharp, representative. 

Credit Adjustment Agency, Atlanta 
National Bank Building, Collections, 
Frank V. Vaughn, representative. 

Draper, E. S., 101 Marietta Street 
Building, Landscape Architect & En- 
gineer, C. G. Mackintosh, representa- 
tive. 


Hackenberger System, 170 W. 
Peachtree Street, Auto Painting, 
Chas. A. Allen, representative. 

Henry, S. C., 1020-82 Healey Build- 
ing, Cashier Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 

Jackson, A. W., 1020-32 Healey 
Building, Assistant Manager Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

Jones, Bolling H., Fulton National 
Bank. 

The Master Loan Service, Inc., 211- 
18 Healey Building, Investment 
Loans, A. B. Madison, manager, rep- 
resentative. 

Meyer, B. M., 802 Forsyth Building, 
The Hoover Company. 

Morris, O. J., 82-86 Ridge Avenue, 
President New Electric Ice Company. 

Osburn-Abston & Company of 
Georgia, Inc., 291 Peachtree Street, 
Wholesale Automotive Accessories & 
Equipment, Dunbar Abston, represen- 
tative. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 1804 
Citizens & Southern Bank Building, 
Allen W. Darden, representative. 
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Roberson, Dwight P. & Company, 
Inc., 721 Healey Building, Engineer- 
ing & Construction, Rawson Collier, 
representative. 

Security Investment Company, 10 
1-2 Auburn Avenue, Industrial Loans, 
R. F. Davis, representative. 

Stutz Service Station, 251 Ivy 
Street, Auto Parts & Service, F. W. 
Herst, R. Q. Fortune, representative. 

Thompson, John J. Company, 415 
Candler Building, Real Estate, John 
J. Thompson, representative. 

United Small Loan Corporation, 30 
Peachtree Arcade, Industrial Loans, 
J. B. Otley, representative. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation, 819 
Healey Building, Henry E. Smith, 
representative. 


THE CALL 


“T saw the mountain stand, 
Silent, wonderful and grand 
Looking out across the land, 
When the golden sun was setting 
On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling 
Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of low desire 
From the main pursuit of pelf 
From the attitude of self 

Come up higher, come up higher.” 
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Atlanta Chosen Southeastern Headquarters 
for Educational Alliance 


NEW economic asset has come to 
Atlanta. This city has once 
more been chosen as the head- 

quarters for a southern branch of a 
national organization with the open- 
ing of the southeastern division office 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance in the Tuft Building at the 
corner of Ivy and Baker Streets. This 
division office, which is in the pro- 
cess of being installed, will be the 
working center for the states of Geor- 
Gia, Alabama, Tennessee, Florida and 
South Carolina. 

In what sense is this Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance with 
its sectional headquarters here a new 
economic asset for Atlanta? The an- 
swer is this: Aside from any other 


By MRS. WILLIAM B. TAYLOR 


accomplishments it is interested in 
producing an _ increasingly _ better 
trained and better adjusted type of 
business woman. 

It serves the business woman in ev- 
ery stage of her career by helping 
her get a good general education, pro- 
viding vocational guidance to enable 
her to make the right choice of train- 
ing, and then connecting her with that 
training. The Alliance office will be 
a place where the business woman can 
come to get information which will 
carry her forward in her develop- 
ment. 

The standards for trained business 
men are improving all the time. 
Many corporations have put in their 
own executives for training their per- 
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sonnel. The Chamber of Commerce 
will be especially interested in this 
phase of the Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance work which takes 
care of the woman’s end of the high- 
er standards of efficiency in busi- 
ness. Women came later and there- 
fore have more and newer problems 
as a sex in business. The Education- 
al Alliance is a working force behind 
the new problematic economic status 
of women helping them to co-operate 
with men in business. It tries to get 
just the right adjusment and alto- 
gether, to keep things in equilibrium 
for the self-supporting woman. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance was established in Richmond, 
Va., in 1914 for the purpose of help- 
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“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


Just as we have been interested in A Greater Georgia— 


ing to connect the Southern girl with 
the right educational opportunity and 
to provide the necessary financial aid 
through scholarships, loan funds and 
opportunities for student self-help. 
It is the clearing house of education- 
al opportunity for girls in the South, 
operating in a network of co-operative 
educational facilities as the connect- 
ing link between the girl in need of 
an education and the educational in- 
stitution where the best education is 
obtainable for her. 

Begun in Richmond nine years ago 
on a very small scale this work grew 
so, both in the number of girls it help- 
ed and in its increased facilities for 
scientific investigation of vocational 
guidance conditions in the South that 
it was found necessary to open an 
office here in Atlanta in order to 
serve more directly the girls of this 
section who are clamoring for a bet- 
ter education and the technical train- 
ing to enable them to go out into 
the business world as highly trained 
workers. 

Atlanta was chosen for the division 
office because it is recognized as the 
most progressive business city of the 
South and so is naturally vitally in- 
terested in the production of good 
business people. Atlanta ranks first 
among all the Southern cities and 
well up towards the front among the 
large cities in the United States in 
the vocational guidance work of its 
city schools. Its commercial high 
school is accredited by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States. This 
situation is in itself foundational to 
the purpose of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance. 


The fact that the Alliance does help 
every girl who comes to it to consider 
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the problem of her best development 
as a whole; helps her choose the right 
vocation—to see the relation of gen- 
eral education to this vocation—finds 
out the attitude of business towards 
technical training for this vocation; 
and then helps her get that training 
whatever the field of work she should 
enter, shows its value in the economic 
life of a community. The Alliance 
works to prevent misfits and to min- 
imize business unrest. In the same 
way that a business firm studies care- 
fully its periodic turnover with an 
eye to reducing it, and employs per- 
sonnel experts to study and promote 
the educational and technica] equip- 
ment needed from its employees, so 
the Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alliance studies the business world 
from the point of view of what the 
present and _ prospective business 
woman should put into it, and in ev- 
ery possible way helps her to get 
ready for the greatest productive abil- 
ity. 

Since its beginning the work of the 
educational alliance has tended stead- 
ily toward raising the general stan- 
dards for the girls about to enter bus- 
iness and has made in this connec- 
tion investigations of the opportuni- 
ties for business training now avail- 
able. After working on the problem 
from every angle and recognizing that 
not all are capable of taking a high 
school education, that the world’s 
work must be done and that a large 
part of it is industrial, the Alliance 
stands for an adequate amount of 
general education in relation to the 
job in view, whether that be a high 
school education, a college course or 
graduate work at a university. 


In connection with its work the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alli- 
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ance has established branches in New 
York, Chicago, Washington and Rich- 
mond among the most representative 
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Southerners in each of these cities. A 
similar branch is in the process of 
formation for Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, wife of the fa- 
mous artist and sister of Lady Nancy 
Astor, is the president of the New 
York branch. In Washington the 
Woodrow Wilsons were the chief 
sponsors and Mrs. Wilson remains as 
honorary chairman with Mrs. Charles 
A. Wetmore as active chairman. 

With the Southerners in these out- 
standing Northern cities already bus- 
ily engaged upon the promotion of 
this fundamental enterprise it is nat- 
ural that so progressive a city as At- 
lanta should wish to be represented 
in the group. Already the Atlanta 
branch which is separate from the 
Southeastern Division office, is taking 
shape under the leadership of Mrs. 
Samuel M. Inman, assisted by Mrs. 
John King Ottley. Mrs. Inman is 
ealling an organiaztion meeting to 
take place in her home early in March. 

The Chamber of Commerce slogan 
is “Down South, It’s Atlanta.” Al- 
though thus far, for the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, 
“Down South, It’s Been Richmond,” 
it puts great faith in the Atlanta slo- 
gan and expects to be forced to revise 
the foregoing parody in a very short 
time. 


GEORGIA HIGHWAY DEPART- 
MENT SELLS GOOD ROADS 
BY MOVIES 


An unique method of arousing pub- 
lic interest in the construction of good 
roads has just been worked out by 
the State Highway Department of 
Georgia in connection with the How- 
ard Theater, Atlanta. 

When work was begun on the last 
section of the Atlanta to Murphy 
highway, building the highway a cross 
Neel Gap in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains—a photographer with a moving 
picture camera went along and stayed 


some weeks with the construction 
gang, “shooting” the various opera- 
tions. 

He returned to Atlanta with several 
thousand feet of film, showing the 
men of the highways department at 
work surveying the road, leveling it, 
grading it and hard-surfacing it. 

And recently the film was shown at 
the Howard Theater following the 
regular news reel. 

Not only does the picture give a 
clear idea of the work the highways 
department is doing in opening up the 
section, but it shows the natural beau- 
ties of the section itself, and arouses 
interest not only in the construction 
of better roads but in the section 
which, through them, will shortly be 
opened to tourists from all over the 
country. 

In short, this sort of co-operation 
between State Highways Department 
and Motion Picture Theater is one 
that presents wonderful educational 
opportunities—not to mention oppor- 
tunities for creating a public demand 
for good roads and scenic highways. 
—Georgia Highways. 


DEFINED 


Young Walter was reading the 
evening paper. “Say, dad, what is a 
diplomat?” he questioned. 

“A diplomat, my boy,” replied his 
father promptly, “is a man who re- 
members a woman’s birthday, but for- 
gets her age.” 
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eo and valuable service is what you get from our 
best grades of lumber at prices that can’t help but 
save you money both now and later. 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
WOMAN’S CLUB TO PRESENT 
EDWARD TOMLINSON IN 
SERIES OF LECTURES 


It is a long way from a lob cabin 
in a cotton field in southern Georgia 
to the Scottish Historical Associa- 
tion, but Edward Tomlinson at thirty- 
one has traveled that distance. And 
he comes to Atlanta with a store of 
valuable observations. 

Mr Tomlinson will deliver a series 
of lectures, “The Question of Race,” 
“Where Is Education Leading?” 
“Politics Today,” at the Woman’s 
Club on the evenings of March 24, 
25, 27. Each morning following these 
lectures an open forum will be con- 
ducted by him. The Educational Com- 
mittee is in charge of this series with 
the purpose of raising funds for the 
Tallulah Falis School. 

Mr. Tomlinson is not only a lec- 
turer of national and _ international 
reputation, but a writer as well. As 
a contributor to the London Spectator 
his fairness and frankness received 
the highest praise from the editors. 
Of him as a speaker it has been said 
that “the mouth of Henry W. Grady 
might well fall upon this young 
southerner; he has a pleasing person- 
ality; he is a master of English; he 
is not only thoughtful but thought 
provoking; he possesses the grace and 
dignified passion of the most effective 
oratory and his lectures scintillate 
with rare wit.” 


ATLANTA BANK RANKS HIGH 


In a list of one hundred of the na- 
tion’s great banks, published in the 
January issue of “The American 
Banker,” it is gratifying to find the 
Citizens & Southern Bank, of Atlanta, 
listed as seventy-fifth. 

While that seems a good long way 
from the top, still it puts Atlanta in 
a class with other large banking cen- 
ters and goes to show banking insti- 
tutions in the South are coming to 
be recognized as among the leading 
banks of the nation, while it shows 
at the same time the remarkable 
growth of the Citizens & Southern 
Bank. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that in population Atlanta ranks 
thirty-third among the cities of the 
nation, and that thirty of the banks 
listed are in New York City, twelve 
in Chicago, seven in Philadelphia and 
seven in San Francisco, even seventy- 
fifth place gives Atlanta a_ real 
standing in banking circles of the 
nation, 
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En OA Gee 

A young woman received from the 
bank a budget book. Her husband 
found every week an item described 
Sin Go Onn Kae 

He inquired the nature of it. 

“Well, dear, if you must know,” re- 
plied the blushing lady, “there always 
seems to be some amount for which 
I cannot account, and ‘G. O. K.’ stands 
for “God Only Knows.’ ” 
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ONE FOR PAT 


An Irishman was seated in a train 
beside a pompous individual who was 
accompanied by a dog. 

“Foine dog ye have,” said the Irish- 
man. “Phwat kind is it?” 

“A cross between an Irishman and 
an ape,” the man replied. 

“Shure an’ it’s related to both of 
us,” the Irishman rejoined. 
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Telephone Plant in 1924 


ORE than $2,184,500 will be expended for the con: 
struction of new plant and for additions and exten- 
sions to the Bell Telephone System 


in Georgia 


This is a continuation of our active construction programme 


and practically the entire sum is new money we have been 
able to secure for investment in the telephone business in 


Georgia. 


The growing needs of Georgia will require an estimated 


addition of 7,640 new telephones. 


To accomplish this the 


telephone workers must handle 47,500 telephone stations 
during the year—an average of more than 3,900 per month. 


More than $1,860,000 will be expended at the local tele- 
phone exchanges throughout the State and the balance will 
be required to add 893 miles of physical circuits and 456 
miles of phantom circuits to the Long Distance System. 


The telephone workers of Georgia approach this enormous 
task cheerfully, feeling contident of your continued friendly 


interest. 


C. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 
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Winter ‘Tours 
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Special South American and 
W est Indies Tours 


Our Service Costs You Nothing 


Let us worry about sailing schedules, 
reservations and bookings, passports 
and money exchanges. Let us _ help 
you plan your trip; we can give you 
information about traveling conditions 
in all parts of the world. 


De Luxe Steamers: 
Olympic, Homeric, Majestic 
White Star Line American Line 
Red Star Line Lamport and Holt 
White Star-Dominion Lines 
Holland American Line 


John T. North 


General Agent 
68 North Broad St., Cor. Poplar 
Telephone Walnut 0738 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SECKINGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Plumbing 
and Heating 


Contractors 


503 Forsyth Building 
Phone Walnut 4578 
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| City Builders 


INTERESTING SLANTS 
ON BIG ATLANTANS 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


ALTER FOOTE has a pipe, a 
VW corn-cob pipe, which is a mat- 
ter of some interest to his 
friends. (Not that the pipe has occa- 
sioned any questioning by its own at- 
mosphere. Not that.) The interest 
is in the fact that he never seems to 
summon that particular pipe until he 
attempts to concentrate on some busi- 
ness or public problem. From its 
beautiful barrel he draws spirals of 
smoke which envelope his entire plant 
and the men turn and remark: “He’s 
thinking now.” 


LARK HOWELL appears in the 
C prints in a group of four gen- 

tlemen alleged to be the moguls 
of the approaching Democratic con- 
vention in June. Atlanta is glad to 
have a representative in this distin- 
guished group. Mr, Howell has been 
on the executive committee for years 
and is one of the best informed men 
of the party. But referring once 
again to this photograph, some one 
suggests that he seems all “groomed” 
for the occasion. 


DWIN JOHNSON has the easiest 
E job in town, but there a reason. 

When he goes through the 
tedium of a public session of the coun- 
ty board, listening, as these gentle- 
men have to, to multifarious petitions, 
he retires to his office where he has 
a series of bed springs so arranged 
that they will set up rotary reflexion 
and thus he rests his wearied body 
and mind and is ready with his erst- 
while beaming smile. Does someone 
inquire where he gets these springs? 
Surely not. 


at once causes one to surmise 

that he would be musical, but I 
have not found him specially so. He 
is not unmusical, but takes no posi- 
tive interest in developing his own 
talents. He says that he feels justi- 
fied in this attitude for the reason 
that Jesse Armistead has already 
built up such a name for himself as 
a singer in the sessions of City Coun- 
cil that he (Bachman) feels that a 
more promising field of popularity for 
him will be the title of “flour” girl. 


J: BACHMAN has a name which 


KE” RAGSDALE has as many 
cc] friends as any man in Atlanta 

and all because he is a man of 
integrity and one who has always 
found pleasure in serving his fellow- 
men. His good name is known wher- 
ever he has ever sold a horse or mule, 
and that’s saying a good deal. I met 
a man in Middle Georgia who, in talk- 
ing of the prominent business and 
professional men of Atlanta—the real 
city builders—asked if I knew Mr. 


Ragsdale. I promptly answered in 
the affirmative. Whereupon he re- 
marked: “I bought a dozen mules 


from him once and some months aft- 
erward he visited me. As soon as 
he walked out near my teams the 
mules all turned and nodded a cordial 
welcome to their friend.” 


ICHAEL HOKE has made 
many broken and bent bones 
behave. A feature of his work 

has been his disposition to serve the 
unfortunate boys and girls of the 
land. In the Scottish Rite Hospital 
and even in his private hospital he 
is ever doing marvelous acts of kind- 
ness for little fellows who have suf- 
fered some accident. So much so 
that it now appears that Henry Ford 
is making overtures to Dr. Hoke to 
take under his care all Baby Lincolns 
who suffer bruises and breaks within 
the vicinity of Atlanta. Could a great- 
er honor come to a man? 


DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


Brick, Lime and Cement 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


[LL CROWLEY is in the market 
for the drug, powder, electric 
treatment or other formulae 

that may be guaranteed to shower his 
golden locks with sprays of silver 
lining. The reason is simply this: A 
gentleman from down state came in 
the Citizens and Southern recently 
and asked for Vice-President Crowley 
with whom he has been carrying on 
some very formal correspondence 
touching a most important transac- 
tion. The door man politely showed 
the pompous gentleman to Mr. Crow- 
ley’s office. Entering, the said gen- 
tleman inquired if Vice-President 
Crowley was in. Bill answered in 
the affirmative. The pompous gen- 
tleman, somewhat confused, took the 
proffered chair. He sat silent. Bill 
sat silent and concerned. At last the 
pompous gentleman turned and with 
some impatience asked where the 
Vice-President was. Bill answered 
“Here.” The down state party arose 
and brushed out of the office and 
back to his hotel where he penned the 
following lines to the head of that in- 
stitution: “I would suggest that you 
select some men of maturity to direct 
the affairs of your great institution.” 


counted upon for two things— 

great assets they are too. One is 
that smile of his which will not be 
downed, and the other is that green 
necktie which always gives an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness. Julian picks 
these green neckties with discrimi- 
nating taste and they always seem 
as fresh as the first tender buds of 
North Georgia mountain laurel. But 
these, after all, are but outward man- 
ifestations of one of the radiant 
spirits of this city. Mr. Boehm is al- 
ways ready for every call that comes 
for Atlanta’s forward march. We 
doubt if there are enough green ties 
for everyone to have one like Julian’s 
but we can all catch the spirit of 
aggressiveness which gives him that 
compelling smile and together we can 
win. 


ee BOEHM may always be 
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LULLWATER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY OPERATES 
UNIQUE INDUSTRY 


“From cotton boll to wearer” is the 
slogan adopted by the Lullwater Man- 
ufacturing Company, which took over 
the assets of the bankrupt Couch Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., the first of the year 
and began manufacturing at East 
Point and Thomson, Georgia, and 
Greenville, S. C., cotton fabrics, spe- 
cializing in a high grade of blue 
chambray that they are converting 
into a shirt known as the “Lullwater”’ 
shirt, which the company not only 
makes but markets as well. From the 
raw cotton to the completed shirt, ev- 
ery step in the process of manufac- 
ture and marketing is taken by the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, 
which is consuming now about 100 
bales of cotton per week and employ- 
ing about 500 people. 

The company expects shortly to be 
turning out 3,000 dozen “Lullwater” 
shirts each week, and will cover the 
national market beginning with six 
salesmen in the Southeastern states. 

Walter T. Candler is president of 
the company, George W. Murphy, vice 
president and general manager, and 
Samuel E. Broadnax, secretary and 
treasurer. 


THE LESSER EVIL 

“Why didn’t you stop when I sig- 
naled you?” inquired the officer. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “it 
had taken me two hours to get this 
old flivver started, and it seemed a 
shame to stop her merely to avoid a 
little thing like being arrested.” 


| W.P. WALDRIP 


President 


R O'HARA 


Sec.-Treas. 


Standard Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Inc. 


Phone Walnut 4565 
Grant Bldg. 
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GULBENK 
ENGRAVING 
Dp 


Photo Engravers 


Ha Jftones 
LINC Etchings 
Designers 


19% W. Alabama St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


GUDE& CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 
construction promptly 


and 


cuted at reasonable 


efficiently exe- 


prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Lady to Trusty—“Are you sure you 
have time to show me through the 
penitentiary ?” 

Trusty—“Yes, madam, I have nine- 
ty-nine years.” 


SOUTHERLAND MOTOR CO. 


LINCOLN 


Authorized Dealers 


’ D rt 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


FORDSON 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY—FOR Southerland’s Service Satisfies 
PHONE IVY 2186 


1011 MARIETTA STREET 
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BACK IN 1890 


A millionaire hotel owner was hop- 
ping bells. 

America’s steel king was stoking 
a blast furnace. 

An international banker was firing 
a locomotive. 

A railroad president was pounding 
a telegraph key. 

There’s always room at the top— 
where’ll you be in 1954?—Southern 
Utilities Magazine. 


Asphalt Roofing 
Rrodictsa@o: 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Roofs Over Wood 
Shingles 


TH He CUT-Y SS Uti Dien 


In Memory of Woodrow Wilson 


By ANNIE SMITH BOWIE 


The world bows its head in sorrow, 
To honor where honor ts so richly due, 
At last they render simple justice, 
When his brow is damp with Death’s cold dew. 


It seems but mockery now to lavish 
Eloquent eulogies over his mortal remains, 

Sacrificed to a cruel and heartless world, 
By ingratitude and envy truly slain. 


Again history consistently repeats itself 

In persecuting and destroying those of finer mould, 
And then lamenting the ruthless deed 

When the victim lies stark and cold. 


Why, oh! why, when he was with us, 
Couldw’t some of the appreciation now shown 
Have been given instead of poignant stabs, 
To our immortal Wilson to a God of justice flown. 


BREAKING THE NEWS 
A Scotchman woke up one morning 
to find that in the night his wife 
had passed away. He leaped from his 
bed and ran horror-stricken into the 
hall. 


“Mary,” he called down-stairs to 


the general servant in the kitchen, 
“come to the foot of the _ stairs, 
quick.” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “What is it? 
What is it?” 

“Boil only one egg for breakfast 
this morning!” he said—Bison. 


Decatur-O-Seven-O-F ive 


Phone 


For Lumber and Building Material 


We deliver what you want, where you want it. 
Our business is on a SERVICE basis. 


EAST SIDE LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY 


Hastings’ Seeds---1924 Catalog 


Now is the time to plant Hastings’ Evergreen Lawn Grass for a velvety green lawn. 


; Now, also, is the time to set out Hastings’ Plantation-grown, two-year-old everblooming and climb- 
ing Roses. Winter Flowering, Spencer and Grandiflora Sweet Peas and the hardy vegetables are 
ready for planting now. 

Call or phone for the handsome 1924 Catalog of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


: : ; It’s the best seed 
catalog published in America for Southern Plantings. 


You need it for your planting guide. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. Seeds---Plants---Bulbs PHONES M. 2568-3653 


“Fourteen” Points Essential To 


THE CITY BUILDER 


Happy 


and Progressive Cty 


ALPH HEILMAN, Dean of 

Northwestern University of 

Commerce, writing for GREAT- 
ER UTICA, sets forth the following 
“Fourteen Points” as essential to a 
happy and progressive city: 

1. Factories, offices, mercantile 
and industrial and business’ estab- 
lishments in proper number, to pro- 
vide regular and profitable employ- 
ment, merchandise, commodities and 
personal service. 

2. A city government which is 
honest and alert, which operates for 
service and not for “graft,’’ which 


ANDIRONS 
FENDERS 
inde, tele is) 
COAL HODS 


Be Sure To See Our Display of 
Fire Place Furniture 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. 
Main 6186 


He VW) Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 
701 Silvey Building 


provides a competent and efficient 
administration of all departments of 
municipal government. 

3. A modern and progressive sys- 
tem of grade and high schools, with 
adequate plant and equipment, and 
providing equal opportunity for all 
children. 

4, Well located and _ properly 
equipped parks and playgrounds for 
out-of-door sports and wholesome 
recreation. 

5. Churches with intelligent leader- 
ship, well supported by the public; 
providing opportunity for each to 
worship in accordance with his own 
conscience. 

6. A library well-equipped and 
properly maintained, providing  op- 
portunity to develop that breadth of 


horizon and interest in life which 
comes from “good reading.” 
7. Public utilities, providing ade- 


quate facilities and good service at 
reasonable rates, under regulation 
which is fair both to the public and 
the utilities. 

8. Sufficient facilities for the 
proper care of the sick and the pro- 
tection of health, and for providing 
hospital and medical care for those 
who need it, regardless of their abil- 
ity to pay. 

9. Wholesome relations between 
employing establishments and their 
employees, leading to an amicable 
adjustment of differences and an ab- 
sence of industrial disputes. 

10. Thrifty citizens, 


who realize 


Boatenreiter 


Plumbing Co. 


CONTRACTORS 


PLUMBING 


and 


HEATING 


Wal. 3151 Wal. 3152 
74-76 Ivy Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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that saving is the source of all cap- 
ital, who spend less than they earn, 
who consume less than they produce, 
who thus accumulate a surplus for 
sound investment. 


11. Cordial, co-operative and neigh- 
borly relations between the various 
groups within the city; and also be- 
tween the city and those who reside 
in its surrounding trade territory. 


12. A strong Chamber of Com- 


DRINK 


TRADE HK REGO Ver PURE 


TRIPLE DISTILLED 


Being Aerated, it is good to 


taste, very soft and ABSO- 
LUTELY PURE. Prevents 
stomach and kidney disorders. 

“WAUSEKA” Lithia Water, 
another Pura product, is also 
PURE and used by hundreds of 


Atlantians who prefer’ the 


Lithia Taste. 


PURA WATER CO. 


Coolers—Tilters 
“For Your Health’s Sake” 
Ivy 6628 


Typewriter Co. 


Phone Walnut 16/8 
16 ARCADE BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA. 


FOR SALE 
All Makes Rebuilt 
Typewriters 


RENTALS 
RIBBONS 
REPAIRING 


Quick Service 
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merce or similar civic organization 
which unites all the industrial, busi- 
ness, civic, and social interests of the 
community, for the purpose of con- 


Ne eee 
—————— — eee” et 


Our $10,000 Forgery Insurance Policy 
Premium paid for two years is now 
issued to each purchaser of the PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH or PROTOD-GREEN- 
BAC Forgery Proof Checks and Drafts. 
A broad Policy covering practically all 
forms of Forgery and Check Fraud. 


C. W. DODD 


Dealer in the Products of 


‘Todd 
Protectograph Co. 


506-512 Silvey Building 


Phone Wal. 5801 


Georgia Electric 
Company 


have moved and are ready to 
handle any kind of wiring. 
Electric 

Supplies and Radio 


Fixtures, Lamps, 


Equipment 


55 South Pryor St. 
Main 1100 


All kinds of Electrical Re- 
pairs will be given special 


attention 
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certed action in supporting those ac- 
tivities which are broader than any 
single business or industry, but 
which promote the interest and wel- 
fare of the community as a whole. 

13. An inspiring spirit which de- 
sires to secure for the city and its 
people the very best in the realms 
of liberal culture. 

14. Citizens characterized by a 
strong spirit of civic interest and 
loval pride, who believe in their city’s 
present and future, and in “progress 
through service.” 

Mrs. O’F larity is a charwoman and 
she had been absent from her duties 
for several days. Upon her return 
her employer asked her the reason for 
her absence. 

“Sure, I’ve bin carin’ for wan of 
me sick children,” she replied. 

“And how many children have you, 
Mrs. O’F larity ?”’ she asked. 

“Siven in all,” she replied. “Four 
by the third wife of me second hus- 
band and three by the second wife 
of me furst.” 


FIRE 

BONDS . 
CASUALTY 
AUTOMOBILE 


WAL.3460 
CANOLER BLOG 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


CITIES AND BUSINESS 


A crash—he died without a sound; 
They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior! 
—Boston Transscript. 


Pickert 
Plumbing Supply 
Company 


W holesale 
G Retail 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Phone Main 0550 


Atlanta 
Scenic 
Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 


Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


---are built by good Advertising 


q 


For over 27 years the Wrigley organization has 
been producing for advertisers of the South, designs 
that are business builders. 


Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. 


Scales 
Refrigerators 


Safes 


Buy Direct from 
the Manufacturer 


THE HOWE 
SO RUEIE AGI} 


9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 
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WILLIAM J. J. CHASE 
A. I. A. 
(Formerly Walker & Chase) 


ARCHITECT 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 
Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower’ grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


C. C. Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 
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Builders Supply Co. 


307-308 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Wal. 0565 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Building Materials 


Every user of a 


“DEMOUNTABLE” 


is more than satisfied. They marvel 
at the extreme light touch, easy run- 
ning carriage, simplicity in cleaning 
and its artistic design. 


——<—<—<—$_——$—$——$<— 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


W. L. Cassels, Mgr. 
218 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Walnut 3516 


We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 
Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 


RIBBONS AND CARBON 


The new $150,000. home of the “Crackers” planned and supervised by 
ROBERT AND COMPANY, Inc., Architects and Engineers, ATLANTA, GA. 
for the Atlanta Baseball Club. This is the largest baseball stadium in the South. 
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CITY BUILDER PRAISED 


The following letter of 
comes from California, and is appre- 
ciated by The City Builder: 


“Modesto, Cal., 
“February 5th, 1924. 
“Mr. B. S. Barker, Secretary, 
“Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
“Atlanta, Georgia. 
“Dear Sir: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
the January number of “The City 
Builder,” which has just come to 
hand. 

“We have read the “Builder” with 
a great deal of interest, and wish to 
congratulate you on getting out a 
booklet of this character, for it is 


praise 


University 
School for 
Boys 


A high-grade preparatory boys’ 
school. Non-military. College 
preparatory. Boarding depart- 
ment. Work of the sixth and 
seventh grades a_ specialty. 
Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Physical training for all 
pupils. Graduates admitted to 
all Southern colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue and 
information call between 9 and 
12 a. m. or write the principal. 


41 W. Fourteenth St. 
Hemlock O410 


Paper Bags 
Folding Cartons 


Corrugated 
Shipping Cases 


Atlanta Paper 
Company 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 
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full of meat and indicative of what 
your organization is doing for Atlan- 
ta and surrounding terrritory. 

“The writer is particularly interest- 
ed in your highway program for 
1924, for, like all other states, Cali- 
fornia is very much interested in 
highway construction work, and are 
now preparing to lay plans for a $2,- 
000,000.00 bond issue to be called 
within the next two years, to con- 
struct new and complete connecting 
roads. 

“Thanking you for the courtesy of 
sending us the “Builder” and wish- 
ing you continued success, we are 

“Yours very truly, 

“Stanislus County Board of Trade. 

“By GEO. T. McCABE, Secy.” 


| 
DAVEY 


Heating and 
Plumbing 
Company 


Service and 


Dependa bility 


225 Spring Street 
Ivy 7097 


—_ 


Mail The City Builder to 
friend who should know about At- 


some 


lanta. 


ROOFS OF EVERY 
VARIETY 
“We Top Them All.” Automo- 
biles topped. Furnaces install- 
ed, and repaired. Get our es- 
timate. 


Walker Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 
Phone Walnut 5747 


Duplex 


Envelopes 


are considered essential by 
the leading catalog mailers 
of the country. Mail us your 
catalog and we will return it 
to you in a Du-Plex. 


Duplex 
Envelope 


Corporation 

ATLANTA OFFICE 

209 Peachtree Arcade 
Ivy 7259 


ROOFING TILE AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


CANDLER BLDG -ATLANTA 
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TOTAL TAXABLE INCOME 
BY THOUSANDS UP TO $50,000 


10,000 *20,000 *30,000 40,000 *50,000 
a 


Additional Interest 


from Miller Bonds 
(1923 TAX LAW) 
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COPYRIGHT, 1924, G. L. MILLER & CO., INC. 


This chart is printed in full in the tax circular we have just prepared. It 
shows the additional investment income which $2,000 in 7% Miller Bonds yields 
over 5% tax-exempt securities. 


How ‘Tax Reduction Will Aftect 
Investment Income 


Facts for Every [nvestor Having an Income Up 
to $1000,000 a Year 


We have prepared for investors a under the present law and the Mellon 
new circular describing the effect of Bill. Information is included on In- 
tax reduction on investment income. - heritance Taxes, state and federal. Mail 
The advantage of 7% Miller Bonds over the coupon today for Tax Circular. No 
tax-free bonds is shown in detail, both obligation. 


: G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
G. L.M ILLER & (0. i 2203 Hurt Building, 
7 INCORPORATED Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, Tax Circular, 


‘ APE d information ab iller First Mortgas issues 
2903 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Car Aes ees out Miller First Mortgage Bond issue 


New York—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—St. Louis 
Buffalo—Memphis—Knoxville 
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NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 


A new way of making plaster in Atlanta: 
a central mixing plant---and Autocars 


HE Atlanta Branch of the Blue Diamond 

Mortar and Plaster Service uses 4-cylinder 

2 to 3 ton Autocar Trucks. From the cen- 
tral mixing plant they haul mortar, plaster, 
putty, and white coat—already mixed—to build- 
ings in all parts of Atlanta. 


Mr. A. P. MeCalls, General Agent of the Blue 
Diamond plants, says: “Autocar construction, 
with the short wheelbase, permits the truck to 


turn in a small space. This is highly desirable 
where we have to deliver inside on the job. 


“Furthermore, we have been impressed with 
the interest you take in seeing that our truck 
is checked up regularly and kept in good condi- 
tion. This service is invaluable; and we are be- 
ginning to realize that the purchase price of any 
truck means very little unless it is backed up by 
intelligent service such as you give.” 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


226-230 Ivy Street, Atlanta 
Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. Est. 1897. 


BRANCHES IN 46 CITIES 


The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


A complete line of Autocar trucks—new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities 1 to 6 tens—Chassis prices $1100 to $4800 
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ity Builder 


Published by the Extension Bureau of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 


LIBRARY 


Phone Decatur-O-Seven-O-F ive 


For Lumber and Building Material 


We deliver what you want, where you want it. 
Our business is on a SERVICE basis. 


EAST SIDE LUMBER AND COAL COMPANY 


SOUTHERLAND MOTOR CO. 


Authorized Dealers 


LINCOLN FORDSON 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY—FOR Southerland’s Service Saiisfies 
PHONE IVY 2186 1011 MARIETTA STREET 


F. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES We Offer Constructive Entertainment Pictures 
Or CHURCHES AND HOME USE EDUCATIONAL—INDUSTRIAL—BIBLE—CIVIC 
WE SELL MOVING PICTURES MACGHINEs 
(FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS) 

All Inquiries Answered Without Obligation on Your Part 


AMERICAN MOVING PICTURE CORPORATION 
111 Walton St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA Phone 2380 - 
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ROGIL, Saas REdDIK Se INIDYIEIRES 


Woo KEL C..PieAs C. F. SEEGER, C. P. A. FP? RIVERS) Cabana. 
Me Ea PEXTON Gr A’ THOS. R. STEVENS 


Certified Public Accountants 
AUDITS, SYSTEMS, EXAMINATIONS, FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 


1030-1031 Candler Building Telephone Ivy 2850 
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DIRECTORS 


ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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WRITE THE MAYOR— 


THE. Cin Bb UPL En 


The Chief of Construction or— 


THE STREET COMMITTEE” 


“Chicago Follows Atlanta” See below 


GOT ie 
Zefween tha FeachYrees 


VIBROLITHIC 


THE SOUTHS CONFRIBUT ION Ft 
RORO BULLING ~ 


Looking foward CEORCIA TE Ct : 


Heavy responsibility rests on any man delegated to spend a “Baby Bond” for naving—for the pave- 


ment MUST RE RIGHT to last 


North Ave., the Peachtrees, is the 
only part of North Ave. paved with Vibro- 
lithic Concrete. Often when we make this 
What is Vibrolithic 
Vibrolithic is not an invention, be- 


Between 


statement we are asked: 
Concrete ? 
cause its creation was not spontaneous; it is 
not a discovery, because it did not exist. 


It is simply a development of a method for 
packing a concrete street—a method that uses 
a gasoline engine roller for removing all the 
air, surplus water and ‘honey-combs” be- 
fore the concrete gets hard and set, thereby 
greatly increasing its strength and resistance 
The method was 


to wear. developed and 


brought into national prominence right here 
in Atlanta, by Georgia engineers, in the very 
shadow of the South’s 


School, Georgia Tech. 


Greatest Engineering 


Read on. This ad will please many Atlanta 


property owners. 


Below is the entire list of 72 streets paved dur- 
ing the past seven years, under the Chief of 
Construction, with Vibrolithic Concrete—simi- 
lar to North Avenue, Between the Peachtrees 
—the work being done by such well known 
construction companies as Pittman, Meador, 
Jamison, McDougal, Case and Cothran, Davis, 
Nichols. 


Neither the contractors, the city nor anyone 
else has ever expended one cent for mainte- 
nance on a single one of these streets paved 
with Vibrolithic. We believe Vibrolithic is 
largely responsible for the statement heard so 
often now: “Atlanta is rapidly becoming the 
best paved city in America.” We have not 
heard of a single complaint from a single 
property of these 
streets. We do not believe such a complaint 
has ever been filed. 


owner on a single one 


We appeal to the PROPERTY OWNER. If 


even the life of the bond that bought it. ; 


won't you be good 
enough to write the mayor or street committee, 
direct, they will be glad to see that it gets 
to us. 


you have a complaint, 


Vibrolithic was designed to meet modern pay- 
ing requirements and will be found to em- 
body the soundest business and engineering 
principles. No claims for perfection are made, 
such a statement would be untruthful to say 
the least, presumptuous. It is a successful, 
modern pavement—so successful that no exag- 
gerated statement needs to be made to attract 
further attention. Suffice it to say that 
points of improvement have 
crowded into a small corner. 


possible been 


Arguments in this confessional announcement 
prove our desire to deal in the open. There 
is much worth in the psychology of frank- 
ness, because it appeals to the thinking public. 
—FRANK W. SAMPSON. 


Vibrolithic Pavement Laid in City of Atlanta Under Supervision 


ARLINGTON PL.—Green'd to_Briarcliff. 
ALTOONA PASS—Lucile to Greenwich. 
AUBURN—N, Boulevard to Randolph. 
AUGUSTA—Grant to Hill. 

CASCADE PL.—Beecher to Allegheny 
CHERRY—Cascade to Greenwood. 
CLIFTON—McLendon to Ponce de Leon Ave, 
COWLEY—Gordon Terrace to Alley. 
CRUMLEY—Capitol to Washington. 
CRUMLEY—Pulliam to South Pryor. 


‘BARNETT—Ponce de Leon to North Ave. 
BATTLEFIELD—Arkwright to First Avenue. 
BEDFORD PL.—Forrest to Angier. 
BROWNWOOD—Emerson to Glenwood. 


Railway. 


ford. ; 
DIXIE—Waddell to Druid Circle. 


ILL ST,—Georgia to Woodward. 
HOLDERNESS—Greensferry to L. & N. Ry. 
BOULEVARD PL.—N. Boulevard to Arnold. HOPKINS—Lucile to Gordon. 
-BOULEVARD-DEKALB—Moreland to White- HOPKINS—Greenwich to L. & N. Railway. 
HOWARD—Boulevard to DeKalb. 
HURT-—Euclid to Waverly Way. 


of the Chief of Construction 


DRUMMOND—Jeptha to Ashby, 
DRURY—Highland to Barnett. 
KIGHTH ST.—Jackson to Bedford 
EUCLID—Clifton to Page, 
YITZGERALD—Edgewood to Decatur 
FOURTH ST.—Jackson to Penn. 
GIBSON—Flat Shoals to Fair. 
GLENN—Washington to S. -Pryor. 
GORDON TER.—Gordon to Mosley, 
pe NR to Manson. 
DR.—Maddox Drive to Creek. SENWOOD—Blvd. to Jackson. 
BARKSDALE GREENWOOD—Ponce de Leon to Southern 


HURT—DeKalb to Euclid. 

IRENE—Linden to Merritts, 
IVERSON—Mayson to Mell. 
LAKE—Euclid to Elizabeth, 
LITTLE—Fruser to Martin. 


LOV E—Fraser to Martin. 


JUNIPER—Greenwood to Glenn, 
LAWTON—Greenwich to Sells. 
LCOS ANGELES—Highland to Penn. 


M’LENDON-—Clifton to Southerland. 
M'PHERSON—Flat Shoals to Patterson. 
MELDRIM—Chestnut_ to_Sunset. 

MILLER ST.—Whiteford to Mayson. 
MORGAN ST.—N. Boulevard to Randolph. 
MURPHY—Whitehall to Glenn, 

NORTH AVE.—Peachtree to West Peachtree. 
POPLAR CIRCLE—Hurt to Euclid. 

S. P’ de LEON—Moreland to Fairview son. 
RACINE—Greensferry to Mosley. 


RANKIN—N. Blvd. to Arnold. 
RICHARDSON—Capitol to Connally. 
ROGERS—Cascade to Park. 
ROSSER—Sells to Greensferry. 
SIDNEY—Hill to Kelly. 
STERLING—Iverson to Euclid. 
SUMMITT—Forrest to Currier. 
TWELFTH—W, P’tree to Crescent. 
VEDADO WAY—Greenwood to Jackson. 
WALTHAL—Flat Shoals to Kirkwood. 
WASHITA—Highland to Sinclair. 
WAVERLY WAY—Edgewood to Euclid. 
WELBORNE—West End to Greensferry. 
WELLS—Stewart to Humphreys. 

W. ONTARIO—Gordon to Ontario. 
WHITEHALL TER.—Whitehal! to Richard- 


The first Vibrolithic awarded by the City of Atlanta was for 4,000 sq. yds. in 1917. 
The first Vibrolithic awarded in the City of Chicago was for 30,000 sq. yds. in 1923. 
More than One Hundred Miles under traffic in Atlanta and Fulton County—1923. 
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SVU Gece sGUHSH, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 
Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street Phone Walnut 4728 


Don't Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
erete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load” 


Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. Phone Walnut 4018 


Enjoy thirst 


between dances 


THE CITY BUILDER 


All business has a Soul as well as a body. The 
body is factory or store, organization and goods. 
The Soul is the stamp on the public mind. 


When that stamp is impressed by the desire to 
serve, by faith in the merit of the product, by 
courtesy, square dealing and sincerity of purpose, 
the reaction is Good-Will. 


The potency of Good-Will is measured by its 
earning power. Earning power is the reflection of 
Service. When Service merits compensation beyond 
the current rate of interest on tangible assets it 
becomes Good-Will. 


Good-Will is the personality of business. So long 
as Faith and Service are maintained Good-Will 
must grow; it cannot die. 


The mark of personality is a great asset. Repre- 
sented on the Balance Sheet or not, it can and 
should be periodically appraised on a scientific basis, 
its contributing factors determined and its value 
definitely known. 


There is a well defined method of establishing the 
material value of Good-Will. It is based on certain 
facts and figures—carefully defined—accurately 
estimated. 


In the reorganization or sale of a business, or in 
computing Inheritance Tax, the necessity of de- 
termining, accurately, the material value of Good- 
Will is especially apparent. 
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Opera This Year More Brilliant Than Ever 


Auditorium Will Not Be Large Enough 


Keeler Predicts 


O less a personage than Calvin 

Coolidge recently said that 

music was the art directly rep- 
resentative of democracy, by which, 
naturally, he indicated the principle 
and not the party, the party latterly 
making a good deal of music that Mr. 
Coolidge never would think of clas- 
sifying as art. 


“Tf the best music is brought to 
the people,” said the President, ‘“‘there 
need be no fear about their ability to 
appreciate it.” 


He might have been talking about 
the annual season of Metropolitan 
Opera in Atlanta, so applicable were 
his remarks to that event. Especially 
the approaching fourteenth season, a 
most thoroughly democratic affair, 
well characterized by that broad- 
shouldered co-sponsor of opera in At- 
lanta, Mr. C. B. Bidwell, as a program 
that “will appeal both to the student 
of music and the tired business man, 
who attends opera from either a sense 
of civic or domestic duty.” 


In a word, we are in for a sure- 
fire season with not one of those coy 
little experiments, eithér in the choice 
of operas or of singers. We know 
what we are to get in every single 
instance except for the contingent la- 
boring under the impression that 
Fedora is a kind of hat. But “Fe- 
dora,” the Giordano work, is no ex- 
periment since its reception this sea- 
son in New York; even the brown 
derby boys can buy tickets to “Fe- 


to Accommodate Crowds 
By 0. B. KEELER 


dora” with a clear conscience and no 
reasonable opportunity to catch up 
on sleep during its singing’. 

And look at the old-line favorites 
at the matinees! ‘Il Trovatore” and 
“Rigoletto,” incomparably the most 
tuneful of all the notoriously tuneful 
Verdi operas, and dear old “Faust” 
with no less a devil than Feodor Chal- 
iapin—there’s where the S. R. O. 
sign hangs out, if this modest review- 
er is any prophet. 

The great Russian basso is to be 
heard also in Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounow” — a comforting thing 
about Russian operas and composers 
is that there are several methods, all 
correct enough, of spelling the An- 
glicized versions of their names. They 
say that is his greatest work, in 
“Boris.” If he surpasses himself in 
“Don Carlos” of last season—but I 
shall wait to see. Do you remember 
his first entrance in “Don Carlos?” 

You still hear about Chaliapin’s ap- 
pearance last season, and in some 
rather odd places. For example, I 
was in the Perrin shop the other day, 
where may be found mighty hunters 
with stories of the field so ferocious 
that a bright red cap has been pro- 
vided, labeled “Champion Liar,” to be 
placed on the head of the mightiest 
at any one session. And you would 
expect to hear more about coveys and 
sixteen-gauges and lures and _ split- 
bamboo rods and Blue Rocks and 
trap-loads than opera. And what I 
heard was this: 


“If I live to be a hundred years old 
I'll never forget Chaliapin as he came 
on the stage that first time. He was 
all that a King ought to be—all that 
we think a King ought to be. His 
towering majesty and presence dom- 
inated that entire music-drama from 
that moment on. And in the “Soli- 
LOGULY eee 


The speaker spread his hands hope- 
lessly and became silent. Yet he is 
not a man lacking in the gift of ver- 
bal expression; he has worn the red 
cap of championship with the best of 


them, at the Perrin shop. But Cha- 
liapin’s “Soliloquy” was beyond 
words. 


Personally, I think this approach- 
ing season is going to set forward 
the giant Russian basso and incom- 
parable artist as a sort of operatic 
Colossus, bestriding a world not at all 
narrow; I am tempted to say it will 
be a Chaliapin season, but that would 
be unfair to a number of other old 
and new favorites who also are to 
have great opportunities. However, 
we will revert to Chaliapin again; 
there is much of interest to be told 
concerning the Russian giant who 
sings so divinely—or devilishly, as re- 
quired in the “Faust” Serenade—who 
is so popular in Atlanta that dozens 
of people call him “Big Charlie” and 
who calls everything White Rock that 
comes in a bottle. “Big Charlie” is 
great copy for us newspaper lads. I 
am glad he is coming back. 


ALLAN, 


Center. Lucrezia Bori, who will appear Thursday afternoon in Rigoletto 
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THREE STARS OF THIS YEAR’S OPERA SEASON 
Left: Gueona Mario, who will sing Saturday afterneon in Faust. 
and again Saturday night in Pagliacci. Right: Giovanni 


sings Tuesday afternoon in II 


For a number of seasons we have 
missed Frances Alda, who, I am 
tempted to declare, has no equal on 
the operatic stage today when it 
comes to standing straight up and 
down in one place on any given stage 
and unbosoming herself of soprano 
vocalistics. We have more active ac- 
tors than Madame Alda; yes. Her 
histrionic method is sedate and dig- 
nified, and I personally admire it dis- 
tinctly. She makes a primary busi- 
ness of singing, which, to my humble 
way of thinking, is the primary busi- 
ness of opera. And how she can sing! 
And in Flotow’s “Marta,” which you 
may spell “Martha” and do no vio- 
lence, she gets some lovely opportuni- 
ties, along with the now perfectly 
established Gigli and De Luca, in 
what the older critics used to term 
bel-canto. 

This brings us, sketchily, to the 
Saturday evening performance that 
will close the week, and here we have 
one of those good old double bills, 
with the traditional bracketing of 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ as in the historic season of 
1914—I think it was. Anyway, it’s 
been done here before and many times 
in New York, and it makes an ideal 
closing bill, especially when we are 


Trovatore, 


offered Bori, Martinelli and Danise 
or DeLuca in the Leoncavallo opera 
and Rosa Ponselle and Gigli or Tokat- 
yan in the Mascagni piece. 

Now, there will be a feeble pro- 
test hither and yon from the insuper- 
able highbrows that the program 
runs too heavily to the popular, with 
“Trovatore”’ and “Rigoletto”—those 
operas especially marked for dispar- 
agement by persons who profess to 
like “The Love of the Three Kings” 
and similar cross-sections of orches- 
tration. The two Verdi operas ARE 
tuneful; and that quality which gains 
them reprobation by the few also 
brings them the love and welcome 
of the many. In my humble opinion 
there is enough music and melody in 
either of these works to make six 
Puccini operas and seventy-five or 
eighty Montemezzi scores. 

Perhaps you remember the story 
of that most sprightly of all tenor 
solos, “La Donna e Mobile,” in “Rig- 
oletto,” but in case you don’t it was 
this way. 

Giuseppe Verdi—the given name 
corresponding generally to Joe—was 
at work on this opera which was to 
have its premiere in some Italian 
city; Venice, I think. And in the 
score, both orchestral and vocal, he 


Martinelli, as he will appear in Pagliacci, Saturday night. 
and Friday night in Fedora. 


Martinelli also 


left a blank place toward the end. 
marked simply “tenor solo.” 

Even after rehearsals were under 
way, the blank place remained. The 
leading tenor wanted to know what 
for, and so did the conductor. Joe 
Verdi adjured them to be patient. 

“T have a little thing of my own 
for that blank space,” he said, “which 
I do not wish to be spread abroad be- 
fore the opera is heard.” 

‘Pour quoi?” demanded the conduc- 
tor, or rather the Italian equivalent. 
“How should this one little thing of 
your own be thus disseminated about 
the city more than anything else in 
this score?” 

“At the appointed time you shall 
see,” replied Joe. “But the appointed 
time shall not be until the night of 
the first presentation.” 

“Can that dumbbell of a tenor 
learn it so rapidly?” asked the con- 


ductor, with the customary conduc- 


torial regard for vocal artists. 

“He can’t help it,” returned Mr. 
Verdi. “That is the reason for mys- 
tery. This little thing of my own is 
one ot those tunes that you hear 
once and go to whistling because you 
can’t help it. You will see.” 

And he did. Half an hour before 
the first presentation of the opera a 


} 


bit of the score was fitted into the 
blank space; the tenor was. handed 
a page of notes; and before midnight 
the streets or rather the lagoons of 
Venice echoed under the yellow moon- 
light to the inimitable lilt of “Wom- 
an Is Fickle.” You know. If you 
ever heard that opera, you came away 
whistling or humming “La Donna e 
Mobile,” pronounced as differently as 
possible from the Alabama city—‘Mo- 
bee-lay.”’ 

Whether you know the name or not, 
it makes no difference. Some of these 
days I think I shall make somebody 
teach me the Italian words; the Eng- 
lish words are engaging but some- 
what harsh for the sprightly lay— 
“Woman is fickle, false altogether— 
light as a feather blown on _ the 
breezes.” And so on. I have heard 
some people say it’s the easiest num- 
ber in opera to sing, and others say 
it’s the showiest tenor bit in opera. 
And it’s something you can whistle, 
after the show. You can’t miss it. 
T’ll never forget the way Caruso used 
to sing it, sitting on a table, swinging 
his foot—swinging his foot. 

Well’s there’s something popping 
every minute, in “Rigoletto.” Right 
off the bat we get a flashy tenor 
solo, “Questa Quella,” and then the 
“Caro Nome’”—Bori will be lovely in 
that—and all the rest of that essen- 
tially singable music. And Beniami- 
no Gigli will make a delectable Duke, 
and whether the tragic Jester is 
sung by DeLuca or Danise makes 
small difference. And what a quartet 
they will make! Its a convention in 
Atlanta, that the Rigoletto Quartet 
must be sung again as an encore. 
This is not art, but its a treat. 

Same way with dear old “Trova- 
tore.” I suppose the very first oper- 
atic music most of us heard, hummed 
or sung or played on the old family 
piano by our mothers, came from 
“Trovatore,” and its a pretty safe 
bet it was either the ‘“Miserere” or 
“Home to Our Mountains.” I fancy 
Mr. Coolidge had something like that 
in mind when he talked about the 
democracy of good music. Certainly 
he was not thinking about Monte- 
mezzi. If Montemezzi is a musical 
aristocrat, I’m a melodious Bolshevist. 
But we have no Montemezzi this sea- 
son. He is one with the absent ban- 
anas, and Nineveh and Tyre. 


“Fedora,” they say, is on the large, 
wide and spectacular side; an expan- 
sive sort of opera ranking along with 
“Thais” in that regard, and with Mar- 
tinelli and Scotti in the masculine 
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roles, and possibly the glorious Rosa 
Ponselle as the soprano—who is yet 
to be nominated—‘Fedora” ought to 
get a grand presentation here. I 
don’t know just why I thought of the 
reliable Rosa, except that she is cap- 
pable of singing anything at any 
time, as witness her tremendous 
achievement last year, when in addi- 
tion to her stated assignments she 
undertook, and scored an amazing 
success in, the powerful role of Se- 
lika in “L’Africaine.” I hope they 
will settle on Miss Ponselle for the 
Giordano opera. 


So we shall have our dear old fa- 
vorites back again—Alda, Scotti, De- 
Luea, Danise, Martinelli, Bori, Didur, 
Ponselle, Telva, Mario, Malatesta, 
Picco, and the rest—and the new and 
brilliant favorite, Beniamino Gigli; 
and probably two more new tenors, 
Armand Tokatyan and Edward John- 
son. 

And “Big Charlie.” 

Forgive this seeming discrimina- 
tion, but Big Charle is such a good 
old scout. He can’t talk English very 
well, but he makes Homeric efforts. 
And he is a whale of a figure, off 
the stage as well as on. I remember 
one evening at the Georgian Terrace, 
when Big Charlie was dressing for a 
party, or rather being dressed, by a 
bullet-headed valet about half as tall 
as he; standing there with a fizzing 
glass of ‘‘White Rock” in one hand, 
gesturing with the other, perspiring 
freely, and battling Titanically with 
the unfamiliar English as he essayed 
to tell us a Russian joke or two. 

We got to calling him “Big Charlie” 
after he told us about one time when 
he was singing in a concert in Lon- 
don and some admirer, very pickled, 
leaned far out from an upstairs box 
and applauded rapturously and shout- 
ed at the top of a very adequate pair 
of lungs: 

“Bravo, Charlie Hopkins 


Of course, he couldn’t be anything 
but Charlie Hopkins to the bunch 
after that; and “Big Charlie” sort of 
evolved itself automatically, on ac- 
count of his displacement. He is a 
better than fair hand with a pencil 
and loves to draw cartoon sketches of 
himself and everybody else. He is 
fifty years old, or a bit more, and got 
his start—the greatest operatic actor 
of the present era—singing and danc- 
ing in the chorus of a Russian road 
show, thirty years ago. Personality 
simply exudes from him, a blond 
giant of a man who loves life and his 
fellows and the world in general and 
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his art in particular. How he strove 
to explain his theory of operatic sing- 
ing. 

“T seeng like speak!” he assured us, 
over and over again, until we under- 
stood that he would never permit the 
music of a role to dominate its dra- 
matic intent, but would give his lines 
their full value, at whatever cost. He 
is the supreme artist of our day, in 
opera. After his King Philip last 
season, Dr. Charles Dowman, who has 
heard much opera and seen much 
drama, in America and Europe, de- 
clared solemnly that on no stage, dra- 
matic or operatic, had he ever wit- 
nessed a scene that he regarded the 
equal of the “Soliloquy” in “Don Car- 
los.” 

So we are lucky to get Feodor 
Chaliapin back again, this time in two 
operas, and while the critics say he 
is greatest in “Boris” my own decid- 
ed if unsophisticated preference at 
present is directed toward Big Charlie 
in the role of Mephistopheles. How 
he will sing that diabolic “Serenade” 
—what a magnificent devil he will 
make! 

Mr. Bidwell, a capable judge in 
such matters, says it should be our 
greatest season, and we have had 
some very great seasons. It really 
does look like it. I entertain one fear 
just now—that the City Auditorium is 
not going to be large enough to hold 
the attendance at several of the per- 
formances. 

And did you know that that same 
City Auditorium is the most commo- 
dious place in which grand opera is 
sung in America? That more per- 
sons hear the Metropolitan company 
at a time in Atlanta than anywhere 
else? 

It’s a fact. The Metropolitan Opera 
House itself, with the Diamond 
Horseshoe and all, is more than a 
thousand under the seating capacity 
of the Auditorium. 

No wonder we have distinguished 
guests from all over the South; from 
Cuba and from the North and East 
and West, to attend our annual sea- 
son of Metropolitan opera. I’m afraid 
the Auditorium is not going to be big 
enough, this time. Its a season to 
get your seats as early as possible, 
certainly. 


Georgia’s 1924 peach crop has been 
insured by the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. The 
amount of the insurance we have not 
learned, but understand the premium 
is between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars. 
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Atlanta Biltmore---World’s Finest Hotel 


Distinguished Visitors From All Parts of Country Will Witness Formal 
Opening of Atlanta's Great Hotel, April 19 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but will keep 

A bower of quiet for us; and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health and 
quiet breathing.” 


HESE lines of Keats must have 
been in the mind of Leonard 
Schultze, New York architect, 
when he designed the Atlanta Bilt- 
more hotel, so completely do they 
describe Atlanta’s hotel-palace, which 
will be opened formally on the eve- 
ning of April 19, when several hun- 
dred distinguished guests wil] be in- 
vited to inspect the world’s finest 
hotel. 
And that is just what the Atlanta 
Biltmore is—the finest hotel in all 
the world. 


It was difficult for even so ardent 
a lover of Atlanta as I am to believe 
this, as I sat in the office of the 
Biltmore, in the Candler building, and 
listened to Robert J. Kennedy, pub- 
licity director of the Bowman hotels, 
so describe the Atlanta Biltmore. 
There was a reservation in my mind 
all the time. Of course, I wanted to 
believe it, for I should like Atlanta 
to have the very finest of everything, 
but how could that mass of brick and 
mortar, which for weeks I had been 
watching hundreds of workmen fev- 
erishly pile up in the block bounded 
by West Peachtree; Fifth, Sixth and 
Cypress streets, take form and beauty 
sufficient to be classed as “the world’s 
finest hotel?” 


“There is nothing to compare with 
it in all the great capitals of Europe. 
There is no hotel like it in New York 
or any of our large American cities, 
and I speak from actual knowledge of 
them all,” Mr. Kennedy had said to 
me; and I wanted to know wherein 
the Atlanta Biltmore had . achieved 
more than any other hotel in the 
world. 

So they took me out to the Bilt- 
more. 

I shall not forget it. As I walked 
up Fifth street, past the majestic 
apartment building, which is one unit 
of the hotel system, into the grace- 
ful drive that winds its sinuous 
curves around the broad expanse of 


By LEONA WESTBROOK 


JOHN McENTEE BOWMAN 


President of the Atlanta-Biltmore hotel and of 
the Bowman group of hotels, who will be 
in Atlanta for the opening of the Bilt- 
more, April 19. 


picturesque gardens, spread out over 
an acre and a half of ground, form- 
ing an outdoor court to the group of 
buildings that ultimately will sur- 
round it, where I caught the full per- 
spective of the massive hotel build- 
ing, with its double row of Georgian 
columns and its tapestried brick walls, 
rising ten stories in front of me, 
across an entire city block, I began 
to think that after all Mr. Kennedy 
was right when he said there is noth- 
ing else like it in all the world. There 
are larger hotels, to be sure, but from 


- an architectural, decorative, furnish- 


ings and service standpoint, I believe 
the world’s finest hotel unquestion- 
ably now is located in Atlanta. 

If the exterior of the hotel had 
impressed me, how am I to describe 
the magnificence that greets the 
guest upon entering ? 

There are three street level en- 
trances, two from West Peachtree and 
one from the gardens. Through the 
West Peachtree entrances one comes 
first into a marble-tiled lobby, lined 
on either side with small shops— 
candy, flowers, lingerie, drugs, hab- 
erdashery, novelties. From this lobby 
two broad marble stairways circle up 


into the marble halls of the main 
lobby on the floor above. Here are 
located the registration desks, offices, 
telephone booths, etc. Great easy 
chairs here and there, soft silken cur- 
tains which filter the beams of the 
morning sun as they fall through the 
high-arched windows, courteous atten- 
tion from well-trained attendants, bid 
you welcome and invite you to-be com- 
fortable from the moment you arrive. 

Off the main lobby at the Fifth 
street end of the building is the beau- 
tiful dining room, the Georgian archi- 
tecture of which is brought out and 
enhanced by rich draperies and pe- 
riod furnishings, over which there 
gleam iridescent lighting effects that 
lend an air of dignity and luxury to 
the room. About this spacious ban- 
quet hall cluster a number of small 
dining rooms, service rooms and pan- 
tries. 

At the Sixth street end of the 
bu lding, on this same floor, is the 
great ballroom, with its lavish decora- 
tions and_ glittering chandeliers, 
forming a perfect setting for the bril- 
liant receptions and balls that will be 
given here. Above all this rise floor 
on floor of elegantly appointed guest 
rooms—five hundred and sixty in all, 
and each with private bath. 


From the time the  architect’s 
drawings were completed, decorators 
and furnishers have been at work on 
the furnishings of the Biltmore. Mar- 
kets of the world have been searched 
to find just the things needed to 
complete the hotel in keeping with 
the architect’s plans. And when the 
doors of the Biltmore swing open to 
the public, Atlanta will see for the 
first time how well these artists and 
artisans have fulfilled their task, and 
Atlanta will be thrilled as she never 
has been thrilled before. 


Throughout the entire building, 
from the little shops on the ground 
floor to the roof, there is not a dis- 
cordant note; for in addition to be- 
ing the world’s finest hotel, the At- 
lanta Biltmore also will be the world’s 
best furnished hotel. There is ele- 
gance without ostentation; there is 
comfort without sacrifice of beauty in 


every room; and, permeating it all 
is a “homey” atmosphere that says, 
“Be comfortable; we are glad to have 
you; stay as long as you like; and 
return as often as you will.” 

Two distinguished Americans, Ed- 
ward G. Lowry and B. C. Forbes, 
speaking recently in Atlanta, said: 
“The things that distinguish you 
Southerners are your culture, your 
refinement, your gentleness of man- 
ner, your thoughtfulness of others. 
These create an atmosphere that is 
all your own. Let nothing induce you 
to give up these characteristics, which 
mark you the world over .as ‘to the 
manner born.’ ” 

Although the last word in modern 
hotels, these same _ distinguishing 
Southern characteristics are presery- 
ed and practiced at the Biltmore. 
Everywhere in the great building you 
are face to face with culture and re- 
finement—a thoughtfulness of others. 
The luxurious appointments of the 
hotel tell you so; the soft-clinging cur- 
tains repeat it; the tasteful arrange- 
ment of the furnishings confirm it; 
the artistic lighting effects say that 
here is the acme of good taste. 

And into this setting, fitting it as 
a glove fits the hand, comes the gra- 
cious personality of the Biltmore 
manager—Holland Ball Judkins. Mr. 
Judkins is a native of Danville, Vir- 
ginia. He, therefore, brings to his 
duties at the Biltmore not only a 
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WILLIAM CANDLER 


Vice-President of the Biltmore Hotel, whose 
faith in Atlanta is unbounded and who 
proves his faith by his works. 


knowledge of the South and her tra- 
ditions and conditions, but a broad 
experience acquired through many 
years of service with the Bowman 
hotels in various capacities. The se- 
lection of Mr. Judkins to manage the 
Atlanta Biltmore was a happy one. 
So genuine and sincere is his cordial- 
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ity and thoughtfulness of his guests 
that he at once wins and holds their 
highest respect and esteem, and they 
find themselves yielding all uncon- 
sciously to a desire to help him make 
their stay at the Biltmore pleasant. 

Mr. Judkins’ assistant, Mr. W. C. 
Royer, is an old Atlanta hotel man, 
with an already-established following 
among the traveling public of the 
South, made during his long service 
as manager of the P:edmont. Mr. 
Royer supplements Mr. Judkins in a 
most pleasing manner. 

Next to the management of any 
hotel] comes the chef, if, indeed, he 
does not rival the manager in impor- 
tance. This fact caused Mr. Bowman 
to choose for the Atlanta Biltmore 
a man who is reputed to be in every 
way worthy to preside over the kitch- 
ens of the world’s finest hotel. This 
man is Chef ’Gene Bouvier. Chef 
’Gene will see that the Biltmore food 
is “done to the queen’s taste.” To 
prove this to you, he will show you 
the Maison du Roi medal worn so 
proudly on his breast, pinned there 
by none other than King Albert of 
Belgium in appreciation of appetizing 
dishes served the King and Queen 
Elizabeth, when they visited America 
in 1919. Chef Gene is a native of 
Switzerland. He has served in most 
of the famous hotels and restaurants 
of Europe and America. There is 
nothing in the culinary art that he 


ATLANTA-BILTMORE—FINEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Will be opened to public April 19. 


Best appointed and best furnished hotel in world is now in Atlanta, 


has private bath. Will cater to commercial and tourist trade. 


Every one of Biltmore’s 560 rooms 
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does not know, and no taste so fas- 
tidious that he cannot please. 

It is such service as this, beginning 
in the kitchens and continuing into 
the dining rooms and on through the 
guest rooms, that will mark the Bilt4 
more as an aristocrat among hotels. 
This service is made possible in the 
fact that every employe of the Bilt- 
more is hotel-trained, and most of 
them have been trained in the Bow- 
man ideal of service in some one or 
others of the Bowman hotels. 

Special attention has been given in 
the arrangement of the Biltmore for 
the comfort of that great army of 
commercial travelers who go up and 
down the earth advertising a city or a 
hotel as no other agency can. For 
the convenience of these men, suites 
of rooms have been arranged, con- 
sisting of sample room, bed room and 
bath, the idea in this arrangement 
being that a salesman may display his 
wares in his own sample room, and 
transact business, even to long-dis- 
tance telephoning, if necessary, to 
complete his sale, while his customer 
is on the ground. The commercial 
traveler will be delighted to know 
that in this luxurious hotel he can 
secure a room and bath for $3.50 per 
day and up—a price in keeping with 
commercial hotels of mediocre accom- 
modations. 

As you go through the hotel you 
can but marvel at the ingenuity of 
man that has devised all the modern 
comforts and conveniences that make 
the Biltmore so delightful. 

Magnificent as the hotel is, its most 
attractive feature, to me, is the gar- 
dens. Here for weeks landscape 


HOLLAND BALL JUDKINS 


Manager of the Biltmore. Mr. Judkins is 
one of the best-known hotel men in Amer- 
ica. He will be a good Atlantan. 
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W. C. ROYER 
Assistant Manager of the Atlanta-Biltmore. 


Mr. Royer is an old Atlanta hotel man, 
well known and well liked throughout the 
South. 


architects and gardeners have been 
at work on walks, terraces, drive- 
ways, flower beds and shrubs, mak- 
ing of these grounds a_ veritable 
“bower of quiet,” as beautiful and 
inviting as an exclusive country club, 
and yet as commodious and convenient 
as a tourist hotel. Giant oaks have 
been preserved in all their leafy love- 
liness. Seattered at intervals among 
these trees will be rustic seats and 
tables, with huge Japanese umbrellas 
outspread, giving a decidedly orien- 
tal touch to the gardens. It is here 
Atlanta society will gather in the 
summer for al fresco affairs and pink 
teas. These gardens will be the 
scene of many a gay party during the 
long summers of the South. When 
the other two wing's of the hotel are 
completed, as they will be when the 
need arises, these gardens will form 
an out-of-door playground for the 
guests, almost in the heart of a met- 
ropolitan city. 


“Atlanta does not yet realize what 
the Biltmore will mean to her from 
a publicity standpoint alone,’ said 
Mr. Kennedy. “Nor does she appre- 
ciate what her devoted son, William 
Candler, has done for the city in 
bringing this great institution here. 
Atlanta is already recognized as one 
of the leading convention cities of the 
country, but the Biltmore will help to 
make of her one of the most desirable 
tourist cities anywhere.” 


When the Los Angeles Biltmore was 
opened almost a year ago, it was, up 


to that time, the last word in hotel 
construction, but the same architects 
who designed that hotel designed also 
the Atlanta Biltmore; the same con- 
tractors are building the Atlanta; the 
same furn’shers are furnishing it; 
and, all that art, science and inven- 
tion has been able to perfect in an 
additional year of research and study 
—all that these agencies could con- 
ceive for the future, is embodied in 
the Atlanta Biltmore to make it the 
finest hotel in the world. 


At the opening of the Los Angeles 
Biltmore, it is said thirty-nine thous- 
and people stood on the outside try- 
ing to get in to see the magnificent 
new hotel. Nine thousand requests 
for dinner were received, only three 
thousand of which could be served. 
One hundred leading New York hotel 
men traveled all the way across the 
continent to be present at the open- 
ing. In addition to these, hotel men 
from al] over the country were there 
to see if the stories that had gone 
out about the splendor of the hotel 
had been exaggerated. More than 
$150,000,000 in hotel capital was rep- 
resented in that group of New York 
men, many of whom will come to At- 
lanta for the opening of the Atlanta 
Biltmore. 


The opening of the Biltmore will 
go down in history as an epochal 
event in the social and commercial 
life of the city—the hotel is certainly 
a “thing of beauty, where sleep, full 
of sweet dreams, and health and quiet 
breathing” is assured. 


CHEF ’GENE BOUVIER 


Of the Biltmore Hotel. .Chef ’Gene will pre- 
side over the Biltmore kitchens and _ see 
that all food served is “‘done to the queen’s 
taste.”” Chef ’Gene has been decorated by 
royalty for his skill in the culinary art. 


DO Lys SUE DER 
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Convention Will Bring Notable Body Here 


American Society of Civil Engineers Will Convene at Ansley Hotel April 9-10 


Eminent Engineers On Program 


N April 9412 inclusive, there is 
O to be held in Atlanta, with 
headquarters at the Ansley ho- 
tel, one of the most notable gather- 
ings that has ever visited Atlanta. 
At that time, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, a national foun- 
ders technical society, organized in 
1852, will hold its spring meeting 
here. This organization, the oldest 
professional society in the United 
States, having a large membership in 
every state in the union, with a long 
list of foreign members, has prepared 
a program of unusual interest and 
one which will draw many visitors, 
particularly those interested in the 
economic development of this section. 
On Monday evening, April 7, the 
local members of the society will com- 
pliment the officers and directors of 
the society, including their wives, 
with a dinner at the Capital City 
club. 

On Tuesday, April 8, the wife of 
the president of the Georgia section, 
Mrs. J. H. Johnston, will give a re- 
ception and tea at her residence to 
the visiting ladies. 

The opening session will be called to 
order Wednesday morning, April 9, 
by J. H. Johnston, president, Georgia 
section, of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and the address of 
welcome will be delivered by Gov. 
Clifford Walker, to which C. E. Grun- 
sky, of San Francisco, president of 
the American Society of Civil Engin- 
eers, a nationally known engineer, 
will respond. 

The morning program will be de- 
voted to a subject of intense interest 
in this region, namely, “Economics of 
Hydro-Electric Development.” Ths 
will be participated in by representa- 
tives from the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company, Alabama Power 
Company, Tennessee Power Com- 
pany, Southern Power Company, 
Stone & Webster, J. G. White & Com- 
pany, and others. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 9, 
at 2:30, a reception to visiting ladies 
and their husbands will be given by 
the wives of members of the Georgia 
section at the Woman’s Club audito- 


By PAUL H. NORCROSS 


New Filtration Plant at Atlanta Water 
Works, which will be inspected by the 
A, S. C. E. while in Atlanta. 


New 10,000,000 gallon reservoir at Atlanta 
Water Works 


New 48-inch diameter raw water main of the 


Atlanta Water Works. 
engineers will see. 


which the visiting 


rium. At 3:00 o’clock, in the audito- 
rium, a performance will be presented 
by The Spiker Players in honor of 
lady visitors and their friends. The 
intimate friends of all members of the 
Georgia section are invited. At 4:30 
o’clock, in the Woman’s club banquet 
room, a tea will be given to the vis- 


iting ladies by the wives of members 
of the Georgia section. 

The technical program for the aft- 
ernoon will consist of a discussion on 
the “Railroad and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the South,” with an address 
from Mr. W. R. Cole, president, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
road, lessee of the railroad owned by 
the state of Georgia. 

In the even'ng, an informal dinner, 
followed by a social evening and 
dancing, will be held at the Piedmont 
Driving club. 

On Thursday morning, April 10, 
there will be several notable techni- 
cal sessions, under the auspices of 
the power division on “The Operation 
of the Inter-Connected Power Sys- 
tems of the South,” the highway d - 
vision on “Highway Maintenance 
Costs and Problems,” and at the same 
time, there will also be delivered by 
the sanitary engineering division ap 
address on “Appalachian, and Blue 
Ridge Water Supply Possibilities,” 
including a full description of “Atlan- 
ta’s Improved Water Supply,” which 
will be of peculiar interest to indus- 
trial interests because of the fact that 
this section produces water practically 
free from mineral content and better 
suited for textile, food product, soft 
drink and other industries, than any 
other section of the United States. 

H. C. Woodfall, chief engineer, 
Georgia State Board of Health, will 
also deliver a paper on “Sewage and 
Water Treatment in the State of 
Georgia.” 

On Thursday, April 10, a bridge 
luncheon will be given in honor of the 
visiting ladies, at the Druid Hills Golf 
club. The wives of members of the 
Georgia section will invite one friend 
each, 

During the afternoon, the entire 
party will visit the cyclorama of the 
Battle of Atlanta, and the Stone 
Mountain Confederate Memorial, ar- 
riving at East Lake late in the after- 
noon for an informal dinner and so- 
cia] evening. 

On Thursday night, by special 
trains of Pullmans, the entire party 
will leave for a two days’ inspection 
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Turzaloo Power Plant, with a waterwheel ca- 
pacity of 88,000 horsepower and an average 
annual output of 140,000,000 kilowatt hours. 


trip, through the North Georgia 
hydro-electric region. Except for 
Pullman and railroad fares, the party 
will be the guests of the Georgia Rail- 
way and Power Company. 


New Tugalo dam and lake, the latter will 
cover 557 acres when completed. 


Arriving at Tallulah Falls, Ga., in 
the morning, the party will be taken 
on inspection trips of the power de- 
velopments and plants of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company. After 


View of Tunnel being cut through mountain, 
in the Terrora Development of the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company. The huge pipe 
earries fresh air to the interior. 


visits to the Mathis Lake develop- 
ments, there will be a barbecue or a 
fish fry luncheon at Mathis lake. 

During the afternoon the Tallulah 
Falls development and power station 
will be visited. 
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Head of President Davis Will Be Unveiled on 


Stone Mountain June 3 


By ROGERS WINTER 


UTZON BORGLUM, the great 
e sculptor, is now engaged in 

carving on the precipice of 
Stone Mountain the heads of General 
Stonewall Jackson and President Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

The head of General Robert E. Lee, 
the central figure of the great central 
group, was unveiled on the precipice 
on January 19, the anniversary of 
Lee’s birth, and since that time has 
been seen by thousands of visitors, 
who have acclaimed it as a master- 
piece of art. 

President Davis and General Jack- 
son will ride alongside of General 
Lee in the central group, their figures 
on a scale in harmony with his and 
the heads of the three being approxi- 
mately level with one another. 

June the first is the date set by 
Mr. Borglum for completing the heads 
of Davis and Jackson, and they will 
be unveiled on Tuesday, June 3, the 
birth anniversary of President Davis, 
aes 

Fishing and boating trips will be 
arranged for those who do not care 
to go on the inspection trips. 

At 7:30 P. M., a dinner-dance will 
be held at the Cliff House at Tallu- 
lah Falls. 

On Saturday, April 12, following 
breakfast at the Cliff House, a visit 
by automobile will be made to the 
Tugaloo lake development. 

The members of the party w:ll then 
be taken by construction train for 
an inspecton of the Yonah develop- 
ment, which is just being started. 

They will then go by construction 
train, to the main line of the South- 
ern Railway at Tugalo station, where 
they will entrain in the special Pull- 
mans for the return to Atlanta, ar- 
riving there about 5:00 P.M., in time 
for departure on early evening trains. 

As general chairman of local ar- 
rangements, I want to extend to the 
public an invitation to attend the 
meetings of this convention. The lo- 
cal members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and their friends, 
assisted by Atlanta and Fulton coun- 
ty, are hosts to this convention, and 
will do everything poss ble to make 
the affair epochal both from the 
standpoint of hospitality, and in dis- 
seminating accurate and interesting 
information regarding our wonderful 
commonwealth. 


on which date it will be convenient 
for hundreds of Confederate veterans 
en route to the annual reunion in 
Memphis to stop over in Atlanta and 
participate in the unveiling cere- 
monies. 

After the three heads have been 
completed and unveiled, Mr. Bor- 
glum’s probable program will be to 
carry the figures of the three down 
to their saddles, and thence the fig- 
ures of the horses down to the 
horses’ hoofs. It is more economical, 
more efficient and safer to spread the 
drilling crews on a _ horizontal line 
of scaffolds than a perpendicular line, 
as falling stone would render it very 
hazardous to have the scaffolds above 
one another. 

A continuous stream of contribu- 
tions on a large scale is now the chief 
need of the whole enterprise, it is 
stated by Hollins N. Randolph, pres- 
ident of the Memorial Association. 

“Mr. Borglum is months ahead of 
his modeling,” said Mr. Randolph. 
“The only thing that holds back the 
work at this time is lack of funds. 
We have authorized Mr. Borglum to 
employ a force of drillers sufficient 
to complete the heads of Davis and 
Jackson by the first of June, but we 
did that largely on our faith in the 
public. If the funds come in fast 
enough, we can keep the work going 
on this seale. If not, we will be 
forced to cut down the working pro- 
gram.” 


OLD COLONY CLUB OPENS 
ATLANTA HEADQUARTERS 


Southeastern headquarters of the 
Old Colony Club, a personal and 
business service organization, na-, 
tional and international in _ its 
scope, has opened southeastern 
headquarters in the Piedmont hotel, 
Atlanta. D. D. Brock, executive 
secretary in charge of local ar- 
rangements, has been in Atlanta 
recently perfecting the organiza- 
tion. 

The Old Colony Club has offices 
in Jacksonville, Birmingham, Chat- 
tanooga, Norfolk and Richmond. 
In opening southeastern headquar- 
ters here, the Club is simply dem- 
onstrating again that Atlanta is 
the logical center of the south- 
eastern territory. 
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About The Ceramic Industry in Georgia 


Vast Clay Deposits of State Offer Opportunity for Development That Will 
Enrich Developer and Add Millions to Wealth of State 


OULD the ceramic industry be 
ME evctope profitably in Georgia ‘ 
Figure it out for yourself. 

In 1922, $850,072 worth of Georgia 
clays were shipped to manutacturers 
in the east and middle west. These 
clays brought an average of $18.00 
per ton. They went into the manu- 
facture of high-grade china, sanitary 
wares, building tile, roofing tile, pot- 
tery, paper filler, fire brick, sewer 
piping and terra cotta, some of which 
we bought back in expensive china 
and Rockwood pottery and plate, for 
which we paid an average of 50 
cents per pound. 

Suppose these clays had been man- 
ufactured in Georgia—these 47,226 
tons of raw earth, for which we re- 
ceived only $850,072—and we had 
sold them at 50 cents per pound in- 
stead of $18.00 per ton; in place of 
the paltry $850,072 they brought us, 
we should have received $47,221,000. 
Quite a handsome profit, don’t you 
think? 

And this does not take into con- 
sideration the manufacturers’ pay 
rolis which would have been disbursed 
and spent in Georgia, materially aid- 
ing the farmer by furnishing a ready 
cash market for his food and dairy 
products. 

So when you ask me if the ceramic 
industry would be profitable in Geor- 
gia, I submit the above in answer. 

Four factors enter into the suc- 
cessful manufacture of any product, 
namely: suitability and availability of 
raw materials; labor; fuel; market 


and transportation facilities. Let’s 
consider these 1n their order with ref- 
erence to Georgia. 

Raw Materials 

Almost an inexhaustible supply of 
clay’s, ranging all the way trom the 
Piedmont Plateau to the Coastal 
Plains, and varying in quality from 
the fine white clays used in high- 
grade china, to that of common build- 
ing brick, is found in this state. These 
deposits run diagonally across the 
state in a northeasterly-southwester- 
ly direction, beginning with the Post- 
Eocene deposits in the southeastern 
section, at the northern border of 
Sereven county, and running diagon- 
ally across to Decatur county in the 
southwest, embracing in all about 
forty counties, in each of which is 
found deposits of clay, but not all of 
which are of quantity or quality to 
make them commercially valuable. It 
is in the northern part of this section 
we find some of our finest white clays, 
used in making china, pottery and 
for paper filler. Laboratory tests 
have shown these clays to be of un- 
usual purity. 

In a group of counties in the south- 
western section of the state, embrac- 
ing Miller, Baker, Early, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Dougherty, Randolph, Terrell, 
Lee and Sumter, and continuing at 
intervals across the state, we find an 
abundance of Eocene clays, suitable 
for making common building brick. 

Vast beds of Claiborne and Buhr- 
stone clays lie in Twiggs, Wilkinson, 
Washington, Jefferson, Burke and 


By DR. S. W. McCALLIE, State Geologist 


Richmond counties. Twiggs county 
contains the most extensive and yal- 
uable white clay deposits known in 
Georgia. While these are actively 
mined, the deposits are as yet scarce- 
ly touched, and there is not a clay 
manufacturing plant in the county. 
At Dry Branch, in this section, the 
Georgia Kaolin Company operates ex- 
tensive mines. According to the state 
geological survey, the deposit here 
occurs in one massive bed which at- 
tains a thickness of 20 feet and in 
places the clay is in minable quanti- 
ties as high as 98 per cent pure with- 
out washing. 

A small strata of what is known 
as Midway Sabine deposit is found 
in the southwestern counties of Ma- 
con, Schley, Marion, Stewart and 
Quitman, from which several local 
companies are manufacturing an or- 
dinary building brick. 

An unbroken bed of Cretaceous 
clay runs entirely across the state 
from Augusta to Columbus. From 
this deposit is taken large quanti- 
ties of the clay used in pottery, por- 
celain, tiling, terra cotta and paper 
filler. 

North of this strata, continuing to 
the North Carolina border, embrac- 
ing in all about sixty counties, are 
found the Igneous and Metamorphic 
clay belts of Georgia. It is from 
these clays we get our building and 
roofing tiles, brick, terra cotta and 
sewer piping, and the supply may be 
said to be limitless. Several plants 
manufacturing these products are lo- 


Left: 
Twiggs County. Ga. 


Clay mine of Akron Pigment Company, 


ec 


McIntyre, Wilkinson County, Ga. Right: 


Plant of Georgia Kaolin Company, Dry Branch, 


—Photos by S. W. McCallie, State Geologist. 
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Left: Clay mine of Albion Clay Company, Richmond County, Ga. Right: Edgar Brothers’ clay mine near McIntyre, Wilkinson County, Ga. 


cated in this territory, the largest of 
which, perhaps, are the Atlanta Terra 
Cotta Company, at East Point, and 
the Stevens Pottery Company, at 
Stevens Pottery, Ga. 


Small deposits of Carboniferous, 
Devonian and Silurian clays are found 
in Dade, Catoosa, Chattooga, Floyd, 
Whitefield and Walker’ counties, 
which, insofar as they are utilized 
at all, are converted into building 
materials. 


So much for clays. 


But in the manufacture of fine 
china and pottery, not only do we 
need kaolin, but ball clay (for plas- 
ticity) and feldspar and quartz. Up 
to this time ball clay has not been 
found in workable quantities in Geor- 
gia, but Tennessee and Florida have 
abundant deposits of this clay right 
at our door. However, feldspar and 
quartz do abound in this state, but 
these minerals have not been mined 
to any great extent because no mar- 
ket has existed for them and high 
freight rates to eastern markets have 
made mining costs prohibitive. Nev- 
theless, the entire Piedmont Plateau 
in Georgia contains rich deposits of 
these minerals awaiting development. 

It will be seen from the above that 
Georgia has a wealth of raw mate- 
rials both suitable and available for 
ceramic industries of magnificent pro- 
portions. 


Labor 


One thing that has retarded the 
development of this industry in Geor- 
gia is lack of skilled labor. While 
that is an essential factor, certainly 
it should not be regarded as an in- 
surmountable obstacle. Practically 
every line of industry requires more 
or less skill, and if labor has been 
trained to produce high-grade china 
and pottery in one section of the 
country, it stands to reason that an- 
other section, particularly one so pre- 
dominantly Anglo-Saxon as is the 


South, could easily develop trained 
craftsmen at a rapid rate, once the 
industries are underway. 


We know that wood cannot be re- 
lied on as fuel for burning clay prod- 
ucts, but Georgia has within her own 
boraers large deposits of coal, and 
the immense coal fields of Alabama 
and Tennessee are available in super- 
abundance at reasonable rates. So 
fuel cannot be a deterrent to Georgia 
industry. 

Market and Transportation Facilities 


While there are brick, terra cotta, 
and sewer pipe plants now operating 
profitably in this state, there is not 
a plant manufacturing fine china 
south of the Ohio river, with the 
single exception of a small one at 
Irvington, Tennessee. This is true, 
in face of the fact, as we have shown, 
that nowhere else can be found more 
suitable materials nor more favorable 
conditions for the development of this 
industry than Georgia offers. 


Statistigs covering the last few 
years will show the rapid develop- 
ment that is taking place in the South 
along all lines. Building records are 
being broken every day, and econo- 
mists seem to agree that a great era 
of material development is upon this 
section. This provides a ready, profit- 
able and growing market for building 
brick, tiles, sanitary wares, sewer pip- 
ing and terra cotta, as well as for 
the more refined products of china 
and porcelain. The rapid develop- 
ment of highway construction and 
drainage projects in the South opens 
up another potential market for Geor- 
gia clays. As these markets are de- 
veloped and their demands met by 
Georgia manufacturers, the state be- 
comes proportionately enriched. 


Transportation facilities for reach- 
ing not only our own but eastern and 
foreign markets are in every way 
equal to meeting a considerably in- 
creased demand. 


—-Photos by S. W. McCallie, State Geologist. 


In addition to all this, we have lo- 
cated here Georgia’s great technologi- 
cal school with its department of 
ceramics, where young men are be- 
ing trained to convert Georgia clay 
into cash. 

Therefore— 

Would it not seem surprising, in- 
deed, if enterprising men with vision, 
courage and capital should fail to see 
and take advantage of the opportuni- 


ties offered in the development of 
the ceramic industry in Georgia? 


PHONE HEMLOCK 0047 


R. M. Callaway 
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Monarch Metal W. anther Strips 


705 WEST PEACHTREE ~ 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


| Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
158 Marietta Phone Ivy 1537-1538 
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Notes From The Secretary’s Desk 


The Chamber of Commerce is grat- 
ified to have assurance from Mr. 
L. W. Slaughter, Manager, Southern 
Division, United States Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., that he has 
definitely decided to establish division 
headquarters in Atlanta, which might 
be followed later by a branch mill. 


Mr. J. R. Sweassey, president and 
general manager, Red Wing Shoe Co., 
Red Wing, Minnesota, spent one week 
in Atlanta investigating the advis- 
ability of establishing a distributing 
warehouse, carrying a large stock of 
shoes, and now announces that a 
warehouse has been secured here. 
This firm will distribute shoes to 
several Southern states from Atlanta. 


At the present time, we have two 
or three very large industrial con- 
cerns who are making investigations 
here and are seriously considering the 
establishment of large factories. We 
feel assured that important news 
along this line can be given out in 
the next issue of the City Builder. 

The various heads of sub-commit- 
tees, under the leadership of Mr. J. P. 
Allen, general chairman of the Indus- 
trial Committee, are in the midst of 
their canvass to raise sufficient con- 
tributions to support the Industrial 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
for a period of two years. It is ex- 
pected that this bureau will get under 
full swing during April. 


The Extension and Publicity Bu- 
reau, Mr. Louie D. Newton, chairman, 
is very proud of the magnificent road 
signs which are now placed on five 
roads out of Atlanta. These signs 
are ten by fifty feet and are very 
attractive—our members are invited 
to inspect them. 


Washington dispatches show that 
the Chamber of Commerce’s request 
for government support of a landing 
field for Atlanta on the main postal 
route is being seriously considered— 
in fact, certain government depart- 
ments have declined to sell hangars, 
these being held for expected use at 
Atlanta. 


Both Senator William J. Harris and 
Congressman Thomas M. Bell have 
presented bills in congress, asking for 
a $10,000 appropriation to cover the 
expenses of a committee to inspect 
government reservations in northeast 


By B. 8S. BARKER 


Georgia for the creation of a great 
national park. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce is doing everything in its pow- 
er to have Georgia selected. 

Now that good roads are being 
built in the Blue Ridge mountain sec- 
tion of northeast Georgia and as the 
distance is less than one hundred 
miles, the creation of a national park 
in this territory would make it a 
playground for all Georgia. 


It is recalled that last year the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce en- 
tered a float in the Peach Blossom 
Festival at Fort Valley, Georgia, and 
earried off first prize of $50.00. 
This amount was donated to the Wom- 
an’s Club of Fort Valley. 


Our Chamber of Commerce also par- 
ticipated in this year’s festival, and 
a special train, with Pullman cars, 
carried a great crowd from Atlanta 
to Fort Valley on March 27. 


The Forum and Hospitality Com- 
mittee, headed by Fonville McWhor- 
ter, chairman, has had two very able 
speakers before the Chamber of Com- 
merce during March. Representative 
groups of business men attended each. 


B. CC. Forbes, internationally 
known business economist, spoke on 
February 21 and Chancellor James H. 
Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, 
addressed the forum on March 17. His 
subject was “Building a City,” and 
it proved to be a great message. This 
committee is endeavoring to bring the 
highest type of men before our forum 
during the coming months. At fu4 
ture meetings, the different musical 
artists of the city will appear. Dur- 
ing March, the Chamber of Com- 
merce purchased a magnificent grand 
piano which is now in Assembly Hall 
No. 2, for use at forum meetings. 

The secretary regrets the resigna- 
tion of Assistant Secretary R. M. 
Cobb, Jr., who has served the Cham- 
ber with great credit to himself dur- 
ing the past year and leaves a good 
record. He resigned to take up work 
inaugurated by Cator Woolford in 
having our business firms and fac- 
tories employ young men as _ they 
graduate from our various colleges, 
which is indeed a great and helpful 
work for our state. 

Chairman F. L. Willis and Vice- 
Chairman §S, C. Noland of the Service 


Committee, have their work well un- 
der way. 

The dinner membership meeting 
held here on March 20 was well at- 
tended. Impromptu addresses led by 
J. M. B. Hoxsey were made and great 
things are expected from the work of 
this committee during 1924. 

Chairman J. J. Haverty has ap- 
pointed an able art committee and is 
actively engaged in bringing an ex- 
hibition of paintings from the Grand 
Central Art Galleries of New York to 
Atlanta during May, these to be ex- 
hibited at the Biltmore hotel. Some 
one has said that this accomplishment 
would be second only to what Atlanta 
has done in maintaining grand opera 
from year to year. 

Chairman Winship Nunnally of the 
radio committee, has had three meet- 
ings during the month of March, the 
last being attended 100 per cent. This 
committee is working out some very 
helpful plans for the city of Atlanta 
and details will be given to our mem- 
bers later. 


President Norcross arranged with 
Dr. Julius Klein, director, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
to have Mr. Alfred P. Dennis, their 
special European representative, come 
to Atlanta, March 21 to 24 inclusive, 
to speak before different groups of 
business men. He was accompanied 
by four government specialists in ag- 
riculture, cotton, iron, steel and 
transportation. 

The secretary accepted an invita- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce 
at Elberton, Georgia, to address them 
on the night of February 26, the pur- 
pose of the meeting being to create 
interest and secure sufficient sub- 
scriptions to build a great hotel in 
that city. It was indeed a well at- 
tended meeting and advices from El- 
berton now state the hotel is a cer- 
tainty. 


John A. Cooksey, Jr. 
Architect 


258 Candler Annex 
Ivy 0125 
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PRINTING—THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 
a 
Southern 
WE BOAST OF OUR GOOD SERVICE 
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| J.B. Richards Printing Co. § Des 
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Group Life 
Insurance AED EGINNING the week of April 7, the. 
aS lanta Manufacturers will stage an exhi 
With Excellent es of “Atlanta-Made” goods, at the City £ 
Service ditorium. Most of the leading manuf 
turers of the city have taken space and will he 
exhibits at this show, and from advance noti 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK 
416 Hurt Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


GEORGE H. PHILLIPS, Manager 


Westinghouse 


Batteries 
ARE NOT HIGH IN PRICE 


All Makes Recharged and 
Repaired 


THE GEORGIA 

BATTERY CO. 

59 W. Peachtree St. 
Atlanta Phone Ivy 8281 


being sent out about it, it is going to be “so 
show.” 

Certainly it is going to be a revelation 
some of us, for we are going to be given 
insight into what the Atlanta market is off 
ing and how we can help our city by help 
the industries that go to make up her industi 
life. 

Recently an Atlanta manufacturer made | 
statement that he had to go outside of the. 
lanta trade territory with his product to sec 
a market for it, and that outside manufactur 
come into the Atlanta market with a simi 
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BECK BROTHERS 
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Table Co. 


Growing With Atlanta 


20 years ago when Atlanta was a struggling city of 


ERS less than 90,000, the Atlanta Envelope Company had 
completed its thirteenth business year. Its plant equip- 
rele ment was small then, but so were Atlanta’s needs. To- 
uibrary day, however, this company has the facilities for mak- 
ing 142,000,000 envelopes a year in addition to its 
Tables special equipment for form printing. Quality, Service 
and thorough pee have made this growth 
: possible, 
INLY = ee 
| ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 
Phone Ivy 0474 Main 3370 24 Stewart Ave. 


eturers’ Exhibit 


oduct to his and sell at more advanced prices 
han the Atlanta manufacturer gets in his home 
uarket. All this tends to keep the cost of liv- 
ig up to unreasonable levels, and the sooner we 
palize that patronizing home markets is a 
teans of self-protection, the sooner we will get 
te full benefits of a home-product market at 
bme, and the Gunso Ne reduced cost to con- 
samer. 


It is to be hoped that Atlantans will visit the 
lanufacturers’ Exhibit and familiarize them- 
slves with products made here, then it is also 
t be hoped that wher Atlanta goes to market 
ter the show, she will as nearly as possible call 
fr and use Atlanta-made goods—this will help 
t build Atlanta into a great manufacturing 
cty, but until we can show a market close 
aough to the manufacturer to make manufac- 
tiring profitable here, we can hope for small 
icrease in Atlanta industries. 


WALNUT 4202 
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INSURANCE 


EDSTEN G ROBERTS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


SUITE 603-606 HEALEY BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Better Office Supplies 
For Better Business 


The right sort of office sup- 
plies plays an important part 
in the conducting of your 
business. Let us study your 
needs and advise what arti- 
cles can save you the most 
time and money. 


Don’t hesitate to call on us— 
no matter how small the or- 
der may seem to you. 


Foote & Davies Co. 


“The Business Man’s 

Department Store”’ 

“Five Seconds from 
Five Points” 


Beautiful Form Letters 
Up-to-Date Mailing Lists 
Quality Printing 


This combination will increase 
your business for 1924 


CAPITAL DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 
BUREAU 


902-911 Austell Building 
Walnut 58/1 
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Junior Chamber Secures Psychiactric Ward at Grady 


Hospital 


City and County Contribute Generously to Establishment of Wa rd for Menta/ 
Patients at City Sanitarium 


AST year Mr. Alfred C. Newell, 
who at that time was President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
called to the attention of the Board of 
Directors of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce the need for establishment 
of a psychopathic ward in the city of 
Atlanta to care for neuro-psychiatric 
cases or insane persons pending their 
assignment to Milledgeville. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce imme- 
diately accepted the responsibility for 
seeing that this was accomplished. 
Upon investigation, it was found 
that persons who were suffering from 
insanity or mental sickness and who 
had committed no crime were being 
confined in our jails. These persons 
were in need of medical treatment 
and not incarceration in penal insti- 
tutions. We called this matter to the 
attention of the Atlanta Woman's 
Club and the Federation of Trades, 
who immediately linked hands with 
us to secure from the City Council 
and the Board of County Commission- 
ers the much needed relief. We found 
that only those persons who were 
mentally deranged whose families 
could afford to pay some fifty, sixty, 
hundred or more dollars a week for 
care in a private sanitarium could 
avoid the indignity of being placed in 
jail. We did not feel that it was 
right for the man or his family to 
suffer this stigma, no crime being 
committed and his only offense that 
of being mentally sick. Those in our 
city who become physically sick and 
cannot afford to employ medical at- 
tention are provided with this serv- 
ice at Grady Hospital. It was our 
thought that there should be pro- 
vided treatment of a similar nature 
for those who are mentally _ sick. 
Within the last few months, an in- 
sane man killed himself in jail in At- 
lanta. This could have been prevent- 
ed had he been confined in a hospital 
where adequate medical attention 
could have been provided. We con- 
sider it a shame that in this enlight- 
ened day a city of 250,000 population 
fails to take adequate care of such 
unfortunate citizens. 


By ARTHUR LECRAW 


JUNIOR CHAMBER | 
PROGRAM FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL 


Thursday, April 3, 12:15 p. m., 
weekly luncheon. 

Friday, April 4, 6:45 p. m., 
public speaking course, hall No. 
2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Thursday, April 10, 12:15 P. 
M., weekly luncheon. 

Friday, April 11, 6:45 P. M., 
public speaking course, hall No. 
2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Thursday, April 17, 12:15 P. 
M., weekly luncheon. 

Thursday, April 17, 3:00 P. 
M., Junior Chamber sponsors 
opening ball game, Spiller’s 
park, Atlanta vs. Chattanooga. 

Friday, April 18, 6:45 P. M., 
public speaking course, hall No. 
2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Thursday, April 25, 12:15 P. 
M., weekly luncheon. 

Friday, April 26, 6:45 P. M., 
public speaking course, hall No. 
2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Sunday, April 27, beginning 
of the “Law and Order Week,” 
sponsored by the Atlanta Jun- 
ior Chamber, closing May 4th. 


The matter was called to the atten- 
tion of the mayor who immediately 
agreed to include this in his annual 
report to Council. He said: “Provi- 
sions should also be made at Grady 
Hospital for care and attention of 
those who are so unfortunate as to 
become mentally irresponsible. At 
present those so unfortunate are be- 
ing kept in jail pending arrangement 
for their transfer to the state sani- 
tarium.” 

Mr. Tolly E. Whitaker and Mr. 
Louis Marquardt representing the 
Federation of Trades; Mrs. Alonzo 
Richardson, President, and Mrs. J. P. 
Billups, representing the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, together with a Com- 
mittee from the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, urged the Finance Com- 
mittee of the City of Atlanta to make 


necessary appropriation to care for 
the erection of such a hospital. At 
the suggestion of the Woman’s Club 
there was included the idea of taking 
care in this hospital of those persons 
from the stockade who are diseased 
and suffering from the lack of ade- 
quate medical attention resulting 
from insufficient facilities. 

This joint committee also appeared 
on two occasions before the Board of 
County Commissioners. We are glad 
to report that our efforts have been 
rewarded by an appropriation from 
the city and county of $25,000 each, 
making a total of $50,000 for the 
erection of a contagious hospital 
which is to include facilities to care 
for the insane pending their transpor- 
tation to the state sanitarium, and 
including facilities to care for those 
persons from the stockade suffering 
from social diseases. 

A statement of the work accom- 
plished would not be complete with- 
out acknowledging the valuable sery- 
ices rendered us by Mr. Robert A. 
Gordon, Chairman of the Hospital 
and Charities Committee of the City 
of Atlanta; by Dr. H. B. Kennedy of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
together with members of the Board 
of County Commissioners and _ Fi- 
nance Committee of the City of At- 
lanta, who came to our assistance. 


NEWS OF JUNIOR CHAMBER TO 
BE BROADCAST OVER W. S. 
B. ONCE EACH MONTH 


Whir-rr-zz-whiz--whee! 

J.C. C. of Atlanta, Georg-ee, broad- 
casting from the studio of W. S. B., 
the Atlanta Journal. That’s the way 
the initial broadcast of 1924 of the 
Junior Chamber commenced at 10:45 
on March 26th. 


We have started to telling the 
world about ourselves, about our ac- 
tivities, and one night of every month 
we will have charge of the late pro- 
gram from the Atlanta Journal’s sta- 
tion, so watch for announcement and 
tune up the old crystal set and listen 
in, 


Reducing Selling Costs by Common Sense 
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Marketing Methods 


EARLY 90 per cent of new 
N products placed yearly on mar- 

ket fall largely because of 
finances being dissipated in faulty 
marketing methods. It is vitally nec- 
essary, therefore, that a knowledge 
of these methods, and an analysis of 
the factors involved in their struc- 
ture, be developed by the manufac- 
turer and merchant. 
_ Two phases of business are charted 
and scientific—financing and manu- 
facturing—and he would be a poor 
business man indeed who entered 
upon a career with any hope of suc- 
cess but without knowledge of those 
two phases gained through constant 
and earnest application. Gradually 
the details of the third great phase of 
business—Marketing—are being mar- 
shalled into logical and practical form 
by experience and studious investiga- 
tion. 

Marketing has five phases: Selling, 
Distributing, Advertising, Merchan- 
dising and Research. These apply 
equally in principle to small and large 
business, varying only in degree and 
not in essence. 

It is my belief that a newspaper, 
with a rich background of experience 
and daily contact with problems of 
marketing, should be able to advise 
merchants intelligently regarding 
marketing and distributing. ‘This ad- 
vice should be practical and not mere 
academic theory. 

Our experience teaches us that the 
two cornerstones of the structure of 
proper and economic marketing aye 
Research and Merchandising. With- 
out careful and proper attention and 
use of these two cornerstone factors, 
the indifference of dealer and con- 
sumer develops into resistance to the 
extent that selling becomes unprofita- 
ble, advertising becomes unproductive 
the need of a distribution system 
ceases, and the structure of market- 
ing collapses. 

Research, often neglected as a fac- 
tor of importance has, for its func- 
tion the determination of the market 
possibilities of the product—its value, 
its adaptability, its psychological ef- 
fect and the effect of its presentation 
and exploitation, the type of package 
desirable, the class appeal, the utility, 
the seasonal demand, the possible ele- 


By F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON 


Publisher of the Atlanta Georgia-American. 
Although a newcomer to Atlanta, Mr. Wil- 
son-Lawrenson has grasped vigorously hold 
of things here and is making a strong place 
for himself in the community. 


ments of prejudice, which may be of 
religious, political, national, patriotic 
nature, etc. 

Merchandising, the other vital qual- 
ity in substantial success, presents 
these functions: the laying of proper 
emphasis on selling possibilities, and 
the methods of presenting them local- 
ly to the consumer; dealer education 
on the commodity being sold, dealer 
helps, window displays, signs, sam- 
ples, store demonstrations, house-to- 
house canvasses, etc. 

In the phase of distribution, the 
manufacturer or dealer must give his 
regard to many factors. There is, 
for instance, a difference of methods 
as applied to wholesale and retail 
distribution. He should look into the 
matters of the wholesaler’s accounts, 
his business success, 
the size of his sales force, etc. As to 
the retailer, the manufacturer should 
consider the customer’s location, his 
business standing, the condition of 
his store, the size of his sales force 
and their ability, etc. In retail dis- 
tribution, the product itself effects 
the selection. Is it a staple or a 
specialty? If staple, there is the 
goal of wide retail distribution to be 
attained, if a specialty, there is the 


his territory, . 


restricted field of distribution to be 
studied, with the necessity of special 
training. 

We approach the phase of Adver- 
tising with most respectful consider- 
ation. Here is a major factor in 
company operations, a factor in which 
the possibilities of waste are great 
and the necessity for thought, study, 
deep consideration is vital. 

What should advertising do? It 
should lower sales resistance on the 
part of the dealer. It should create 
a demand on the part of the consumer. 
It should reduce selling costs and 
selling prices. In this latter connec- 
tion there should be cited the case of 
the Welch Grape Juice Company to 
prove the value of careful and judi- 
cious advertising. Between 1897 and 
1921, the cost of grapes for this prod- 
uct increased from $10 a unit to $165 
a unit, yet the cost of the product to 
the consumer decreased from $14 a 
case to $6.50 a case—an increase of 
1550 per cent. in the cost of grapes, 
and a decrease ot 55 per cent. in the 
cost of the product to the consumer. 
In that example is reflected the value 
of advertising. 

The expenditure of advertising ap- 
propriations should be a problem to 
be solved by a man of sound judg- 
ment and experience. Advertising 
copy should be prepared to meet local 
conditions. 

The fifth phase of marketing is 
Selling. Look carefully to the sales- 
man’s time, for that is the most ex- 
pensive constituent in marketing. 
Look carefully to developing ability, 
integrity, intelligence in retail clerks, 
who present the great problem of all 
business. Look carefully to develop- 
ing resource, ingenuity, perseverance, 
among salesmen, remembering that 
a mere “order taker” is not a sales- 
man. 

All in all, use common-sense meth- 
ods in planning the marketing cam- 
paign, along the lines of the structure 
which has been presented. The sell- 
ing cost of any article depends pri- 
marily upon the use of common sense. 

As any article on marketing would 
be useless without a definite applica- 
tion, the time has come in this to 
point to Atlanta as a great distribut- 

(Continued on Page 40.) 
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Georgia’s Poem in Pink 
Fifty Thousand People Witness Peach Blossom Peageant at “Fort Valley 


By MRS. CLEONE DUKE BRASWELL 


OR nearly four thousand years 

the peach tree has offered to a 

waiting earth in springtime its 
robe of pink and its breath of fra- 
grance, but it remained for a Fort 
Valley girl to conceive in mind and 
heart the idea of a Peach Blossom 
Festival, and for the little Georgia 
“Peach City” to institute such an an- 
nual festive affair. 


Three years ago, Miss Etta Cari- 
thers, of Fort Valley, while associated 
with Community Service, awakened 
to the happy sensibility of the art 
and beauty of the millions of blos- 
soming peach trees, and under the 
spell of the sea of impending pink, 
set upon the idea of a Peach Blos- 
som Festival, and with the assist- 
ance of Miss Pauline Oak, of Skyhe- 
gan, Maine, and the people of Fort 
Valley in general, there was institu- 
ted the festal day, the observance 
growing in interest and appreciation 
until now a whole nation, through 
the Georgia Peach Festival, is paying 
homage to the blossom of the peach. 


The story of “The Peach of the 
World” reads like a romance, as it 
covers three thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-four years, and a terri- 
tory all the way from the banks of 
“the beloved Yangtse Kiang, that “son 
of the ocean” in China, to the heart 
of the Empire State of the Dixie of 
America. 


Scenes at Fort Valley Peach Blossom Festival. 


Left, the King and Queen and their Court. 


MRS. ALFRED HUME, JR. 


This year’s Queen in the Fort Valley Peach 
Blossom Festival, which was witnessed by 
some fifty thousand spectators from all 
parts of the country, on March 27. 


The Chinese had many traditions 
referring to the peach, and the peach 
tree in that land has been called the 
“tree of life,’ with a virtue which, 
if eaten in sufficient quantity, would 
save the body from corruption until 
the end of the world. The Chinese 
used peach wands to beat off the evil 
spirits and peach stones were often 
made into rosaries. 


From China, through India, Japan 
and other Oriental countries, the 
peach found at last the fertile soil of 
Europe’s lowlands, and, passing 
through sunny Italy, Greece, Belgium, 
Holland, England, France and Spain, 
the seed of this luscious fruit found 
passage on a galleon across the deep 
blue sea to Mexico and American 
soil. 


There are thirty-five states of the 
Grand Old Republic in which the 
peach is grown and in the pageant 
of “The Peach of the World” at Fort 
Valley, on March 27, these states, 
their flags, flowers and attendants 
formed a processional which reached 
its grand climax in the appearance 
of “Georgia” as Queen of the peach 
industry. 


The future of “The Peach of the 
World” showed the pink prophecies 
of the peach tree, plenteous, promis- 
ing and profitable from the mountains 
to the sea, over the rich, red, rolling 
acres of Georgia. 


The pageant included dancing, col- 
orful scenes, Oriental costumes, royal 
regalia, and a_ beautiful spectacle 
which eclipsed in art and attractive- 
ness anything ever inspired by the 
cherry blossoms of Japan, the tulips 
of Holland, the apple blossoms of 
Norway or the roses of California. 


Broadcasting stations throughout © 


Right, section of vast throng fed at the barbecue. 


Left, a view of the magnificent pageant in which about 600 people took part. 
at the Peach Blossom Festival in Fort Valley. 


the country sent messages of the fes- 
tival the wide world over, and Fort 
Valley entertained that day in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand guests. 

The Governors of the thirty-five 
peach-growing states were invited to 
the festival. Major General David 
C. Shanks, with forty notable years 
of military service, now stationed at 
Fort McPherson in Atlanta, made the 
address of the morning. A parade 
of floats representing the leading 
towns of Georgia was the feature of 
the early exercises of the day. Con- 
spicuous among these floats was one 
entered by the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. Three military bands 
furnished music, while thousands of 
guests feasted on the hospitality of 
the little “Peach City.” 

Visitors were there from practical- 
ly every state in the Union, organiza- 
tions of prominence and worth at- 
tended in bodies. 

The King and Queen of the festival 
were chosen on George Washington’s 
birthday, by secret ballot. Mrs. Al- 
fred Hume, Jr., was elected Queen 
and Elbert M. Whiting, was chosen 
King. 

“Queen Helen” wore that famous 
robe of Mary Pickford’s which the 
motion picture star wore as Dorothy 
Vernon in “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
den Hall,” and the King wore royal 
regalia in keeping with the splendor 
and beauty of the costume of the 
Queen. 

Six hundred Fort Valleyans took 
part in the pageant which was pre- 
sented in a woody theater on the 
wide-stretching acres of Oakland 
Heights. From start to finish it was 
colorful and artistic—a spectacular 
extravaganza, such as was never be- 
fore witnessed in the New World. 


LIVES ChiY BULLE DER 


Right. 
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dancing before the King and Queen. 


Grand Central Art Galleries to Show Famous 
Paintings at Biltmore 


“Atlanta will become one of the 
centers of interest of the art-loving 
world,” said Gutzon Borglum, as he 
began the memorial on Stone Moun- 
tain. 

How soon that prediction would 
come true, doubtless the great sculp- 
tor himself little dreamed. But art 
lovers in Atlanta and the South see 
in the announcement that the Grand 
Central Art Galleries of New York 
will bring here the last week-in May 
and exhibit for one week at the Bilt- 
more hotel, the most famous collec- 
tion of pieces de arte ever brought 
to the South, and early fulfillment of 
Mr. Borglum’s prophecy. 

Particular interest attaches to this 
Atlanta exhibit in the fact that along 
with the exhibit the galleries will 
bring some of the leading artists of 
America, who will be special guests 
of the city that week and in whose 
honor many delightful social affairs 
will be planned. 

More than two hundred paintings 
and pieces of sculptuary will com- 
prise the Atlanta exhibit. The beau- 
tiful ball room of the Biltmore will 
be converted into a temporary art 
gallery and the paintings will be so 
arranged as to get the very best ef- 
fects. No more fitting setting could 
be found for such an array of art 
than the Biltmore, a ‘notable artistic 
achievement itself. It is expected 
that art lovers from all over the 
South will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to get better acquainted 
with American art and artists. 


Among the paintings to be shown 
will be a collection by John Singer 
Sargent, said to be America’s most 
famous portrait painter. Other well- 
known painters whose works will be 
in the exhibit are Edwin Blashfield, 
John F. Carlson, Charles H. Davis, 
Victor Higgins, Charles Chapman, H. 
A. Vincent, Charles H. Woodbury, 
Glenn Newell, Chauncey F. Rider, 
Guy Wiggins, Phillip L. Hale, Al- 
bert Sterner, Robert Chanler, Charles 
Hopkinson, J. C. Johansen, Daniel 
Garber, Eugene Savage, John Costi- 
gan, Hobart Nichols, George Hallo- 
well, Felicie Howell, F. C. Frieske, 
and G. Elmer Browne. 

The list of sculptors is equally rep- 
resentative and includes Frederick 
MacMonnies, Edward McCartan, Rob- 
ert Aitken, Janet Scudder, Bessie 
Potter Vonnoh, Cyrus Dallin, Daniel 
C. French, Paul Jennewein, Anna V. 
Hyatt, Malvina Hoffman, Chester 
Beach, and our own Gutzon Borglum. 

The very names represented in this 
group are sufficient to assure the 
public of one of the greatest artistic 
treats imaginable, ranking second in 
importance to Grand Opera, in the 
opinion of Mr. J. J. Haverty, chair- 
man of the Art Committee of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, under 
whose auspices the exhibition will be 
given and to whom the credit should 
go for bringing this wonderful collec- 
tion to Atlanta. 

The May issue of The City Builder 
will carry full details of plans for the 
exhibit. 
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Atlanta May Become South’s Dairy Capital 


Dairy Interests of Middle West Much Interested in Gate City as Dairy 
Trade-Winds Shift Southward 


TLANTA has a splendid oppor- 

tunity to become the “Dairy 

Capital of the South.” That 
is the concensus of opinion among 
dairy interests of the Middle West 
who have been studying the shifting 
of the dairy trade-winds to a south- 
ward course. 

Press reports indicating that Geor- 
gia aims to become the Wisconsin of 
the South in dairy operations have 
greatly interested many dairy manu- 
facturers in this part of the country 
in the city that is so well known in 
connection with the South’s industrial 
achievements—Atlanta. 

That that there is a glowing oppor- 
tunity to shape this speculative in- 
terest into a well-defined movement 
of dairymen to farms and towns on 
the outskirts of Atlanta is the opin- 
ion of men in this section who have 
given thought to the matter. 


It is not that the people of the 
Middle West know much about At- 
lanta, especially in this part of the 
Middle West. In spite of the visit 
of Atlanta’s chamber of commerce 
delegation to Milwaukee about a year 
ago, there are many, many people 
who do not know that Atlanta is a 
city much on the order of metropoli- 
tan cities of the North, and much su- 
perior to many of them. Although 
Georgia’s capital city generally is re- 
garded as the principal city of the 
South, it is difficult for the average 
Northerner to picture in his mind any- 
thing in connection with the South 
except things relating to ladies of 
leisure, gentlemen of deliberation, and 
small, slow-moving cities. 

As one gentleman of Milwaukee 
recently remarked, “Oh, yes, it must 


By CRADDOCK GOINS, Milwaukee 


be delightful to live in a nice, small, 
homey place like Atlanta, where ev- 
everybody knows’ everybody else; 
where people take their time and 
don’t get worked up over anything. 
It would be delightful to a man who 
has lived in a Northern city all of his 
life. But I am afraid that I should 
get the old hankering to get out and 
try to make a little money once in a 
while.” 

It is most difficult to make people 
of this kind understand that Atlan- 
tans don’t move around leisurely and 
that they do get worked up over 
things. He just does not like to be- 
lieve that people in Atlanta are scur- 
rying about and shaking loose an 
occasional dollar or two for the sport 
and novelty of the thing. 

Another gentleman had to get an 
entirely new picture of Atlanta in 
his mind after he made this remark: 

“Atlanta—my, yes; that town sure- 
ly must be growing. I understand 
people down there are beginning to 
sort of move around, and I guess the 
city must be pretty good size now, 
say about 40,000 or 50,000.” 

When told that it was in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million pop- 
ulation, and that it has been moving 
around with great eclat for the past 
half century or so, that gentleman 
has been greatly puzzled to figure 
out why folks up here don’t hear more 
about Atlanta’s achievements. 

One reason is, the people of the 
North do not like to think of the 
South in connection with speed and 
what they call “zip.” The Northerner 
would have everybody believe that all 
the snappy, aggressive business men 
—the “go-getters”—are on the frosty 


side of the Mason and Dixon line. 
When told that the weather in the 
South is not as hot as in their sec- 
tion, although the South has little 
snow, they just blink a few times 
and say, “My, that’s strange!” 

But there is developing in the North 
a new attitude toward Southern cities. 
The crowded commercial fields in the 
North are making men take unbiased 
note of what is being done in a com- 
mercial way elsewhere. The Middle 
Westerner likes his agricultural 
scheme. He takes pride in its de- 
velopment—the prosperity it has 
brought about. He formerly did not 
like to believe that any other sec- 
tion of the country had any such fay- 
orable conditions for agricultural 
triumphs. 

Milwaukee, for instance, is the cen- 
ter of the greatest form of prosper- 
ity in this country today—dairying. 


_The dairy cow has done wonders for 


this city. Wisconsin is the world’s 
greatest dairy state. There are ap- 
proximately 3,000 cheese factories, 
about 1,500 creameries and little less 
than a thousand milk plants, with 
many condenseries and ice cream 
plants. Milwaukee’s dairy production 
is valued at a quarter of billion dol- 
lars—greater than all the iron ore, 
gold and silver mined in the whole 
United States last year. These manu- 
factories have poured untold millions 
into the pockets of Wisconsin people, 
principally into the pockets of Mil- 
waukee people, as the state’s metrop- 
olis and only large city. Dairying 
has done a hundred times more for 
Milwaukee than beer ever could have 
done. It can do the same for Atlanta. 
(Continued on Page 20.) 


HERDS OF SLEEK DAIRY CATTLE, FEEDING ON ALFALFA IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, GEORGIA 


Photo by R. E. White, Staff Correspondent of the Atlanta Georgian. 
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State Highway Department Threading 
North Georgia With Good Roads 


Direct Routes to Beautiful Mountain Country Will be Available by Summer 


By H. G. SPARR 


HE popularity of a city as a 

home or business center depends 

upon a great many things. The 
people of Atlanta as a whole are cog- 
nizant of many of these things, only in 
a general way. One of Atlanta’s great- 
est assets is in furnishing, within easy 
reach of the average citizen, recrea- 
tional grounds nowhere surpassed 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In 
1911 the Federal Government passed 
the Weeks Law which provided for 
the acquisition of lands at the head 
waters of navigable streams through- 
out the entire Appalachian section. 
Steadily since that time, the Federal 
Government has been acquiring 
throughout the Northern tier of 
Georgia counties bordering on North 
Carolina large tracts of land. These 
tracts have gradually become solid- 
ified into distinct areas; one center- 
ing in Rabun and Towns, counties, 
and now a part of the Nantahala Na- 
tional Forest, and the other centering 
in Fannin, Union, and Lumpkin coun- 
ties, being a part of the Cherokee 
National Forest. These areas, em- 
bracing hundreds of thousands of 
acres which are controlled by the 
United States Forest Service, are 
available to the public for recrea- 
tional purposes. Their utilization up 
to this time by the public has been 
slight. There are two main reasons 
for this; one that very little publicity 
has been given, and the other that 
roads have not been such as to en- 
courage travel to them. The State 
Highway Department of Georgia, 
since its beginning, has realized the 
necessity of opening up for the peo- 
ple of North Georgia means of mar- 
keting their agricultural crops, and 
for the past five years construction 
has been constantly under way be- 
tween Atlanta and the mountains of 
North Georgia on at least one, and 
at many times two or three, of the 
main roads to this section. 


One main direct route to the 
mountains is what is known as State 
Route No. 9, going from Atlanta via 
Roswell, Alpharetta, Cumming, Daw- 
sonville and Dahlonega and thence by 
mountain roads and trails to the Cher- 


Gorgeous mountain scenery of North Georgia 


okee National Forest which lies along 
the top of the Blue Ridge and prin- 
cipally to the North of it upon the 
head waters of the Toccoa river. Dur- 
ing good weather this route as far 
as Dahlonega, only seventy-seven 
miles from Atlanta, can be traveled 
with comfort. There is a paved road 
from Atlanta to the Cobb County 
line at Roswell where Fulton and 
Cobb counties, with the assistance of 


made available to tourists through good roads. 


the Federal Government, are con- 
structing a new bridge over the Chat- 
tahoochee river. Through Cobb coun- 
ty, through which this road passes 
for only a short distance—mainly 
within the City of Roswell—plans are 
under way for the betterment of the 
road and placing it on a much bet- 
ter grade. Through Milton County 
and on to Cumming in Forsyth Coun- 
ty there is a good top soil road. From 
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Cumming to the Dawson County line 
the road is under construction and 
nearly completed. Through Dawson 
County an excellent top soil road has 
been constructed and from the Daw- 
son County line to Dahlonega the 
road is under construction at present. 

For the traveler who desires to go 
further east and into the Nachoochee 
valley section, one route is from At- 
lanta via Decatur to Lawrenceville on 
State Route No. 8; from Lawrence- 
ville to Buford on State Route No. 45; 
from Buford to Gainesville on State 
Route No. 18, and from Gainesville 
to Cleveland on State Route No. 43. 
As far as Clarkston there is a paved 
road. From Clarkston to the Gwin- 
ett County line the road, although not 
recently constructed, is ubually in 
good condition. Through Gwinett 
county a top soil road has been con- 
structed and on through Gainesville 
to Cleveland in White County. From 
Cleveland to Blairsville the road is 
under construction, a very large per- 
centage of the work being now com- 
pleted. With favorable weather con- 
ditions it is to be expected that this 
road will be open for travel to the 
public by late summer or early fall. 
The county authorities of White and 
Towns counties are re-constructing 
the road from Cleveland to Hiwassee 
and it is expected that this road can 
be traveled in much more ease this 
summer than ever before. Both the 
foregoing roads lead into the Chero- 
kee National Forest. 

To reach the Nantahala National 
Forest, travel continues’ through 
Gainesville on State Route No. 138 to 
Cornelia and then follows Route No. 
15 via Clarksville and Tallulah Falls 
to Clayton. The road from Gaines- 
ville to Cornelia is under construc- 
tion with the exception of a short 
length through Habersham county, 
which it is proposed to construct this 
summer. From Cornelia to Clarks- 
ville an excellent highway has been 
constructed and plans are on foot to 
re-construct the road from Clarks- 
ville to Clayton. There is an East 
and West road through this Forest 
Section running from Clayton via. 
Hiwassee and Blairsville to Blue 
Ridge. Certain portions of this road 
have been constructed, and practi- 
eally all road terrors and dangerous 
places eliminated. During the com- 
ing summer, under favorable weather 
conditions, this road can be traveled 
with ordinary comfort. There is also 


a Forest Road from Clayton to Pine 


Mountain, Ga. 
The Forest Service has a system of 
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roads and trails within the boundar- 
ies of their National Forests. In- 
formation concerning this can be ob- 
tained from the Forest Supervisor of 
the Nantahala National Forest at 
Franklin, N. C., or the Forest Super- 
visor of the Cherokee National Forest 
at Athens, Tenn. 


ATLANTA MAY BECOME SOUTH’S 
DAIRY CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 18.) 


Milwaukee, surrounded by dairy 
prosperity, has a wonderful system 
of public schools, paved roads ex- 
tending for scores and scores of miles 
throughout Milwaukee county and 
surrounding counties, beautiful parks, 
beautiful public buildings, and in ev- 
ery way disports itself in the man- 
ner of a city that is pretty well sat- 
isfied with itself and its people. 
When you remember the nice wal- 
lopin’ that Atlanta ad men gave the 
ad men of Milwaukee in the race for 
the ad convention a few years ago, 
you will get an idea that all of these 
civic triumphs have not come about 
because Milwaukee is composed of 
progressive, wide-awake, brainy citi- 
zens. On the contrary, Milwaukee 
has gone ahead in spite of the fact 
that it is controlled by socialists, held 
back by a nondescript population of 
stolid, indifferent foreigners and has 
a very ordinary system of concerted 
civic activities. 

You may ask, “How can people of 
that type help Atlanta.” 

The people who do Milwaukee the 
most good are the people who do not 
live in the city, but carry on their 
dairying and _ diversified farming 
nearby. They bring their money to 
Milwaukee. They are the people who 
want to go to Georgia. When they 
hear that dairy conditions are so 
much more advantageous in the 
Cracker state than up here, where 
it has been so tremendously success- 
ful, they immediately begin getting 
interested. 

Wisconsin cows are housed in ex- 
pensive barns throughout most of the 
year. They have several months of 
winter in this state—real, cruel, 
heart-breaking winter. They can let 
their cows graze only a short time 
of the year, whereas the cows can be 
out in pastures most of the time in 
Georgia, getting plenty of sunshine, 
fresh air, exercise and costing their 
owners less to keep them in good 
condition. Long housing makes the 
cows develop tuberculosis in the Mid- 
dle West, something that can be 
avoided in Georgia. 


So it is that dairying prosperity is 
beckoning to Atlanta. Many Middle 
Western dairymen already have set- 
tled in the South, but they fairly had 
to thrust themselves upon the South. 
Atlanta has a splendid opportunity 
to draw many of these settlers to its 
suburban cities and farms in Fulton 
county. 

Atlanta dairy plants for years have 
been held back by lack of adequate 
supplies of cream. Harry Helmer of 
the Gate City Dairy and Ice Cream 
Company would shed great tears of 
joy over the prospect of new dairy 
settlers near his city. The Jessup 
& Antrim Ice Cream Company is 
forced to depend upon condensed milk 
for its cream supply, and other ice 
cream and dairy plants of Atlanta 
also are in dire straits for more milk 
and cream. ; 

The dairymen who settle within a 
radius of 50 miles of Atlanta would 
be just as much a part of Atlanta as 
any citizen living there, so far as 
contributing to the city’s prosperity 
is concerned, for they would do busi- 
ness with Atlanta dairy plants, make 
it possible for the opening of new 
dairy factories, and then spend their 
money in the Gate City. 

In a recent issue of the Manufac- 
turers Record, of Baltimore, the 
writer discussed dairying possibilities 
in the South. He has received many 
letters from Southerners who want 
Wisconsin men to move South and 
help them get dairying on a solid 
foundation. Wisconsin men are in- 
terested in the South and its dairy- 
ing prospects, and it certainly seems 
that the dairy trade-winds are shift- 
ing southward, in the opinion of this 
writer, who is so busy getting this 
burden from his heart in order that 
he may hurry home before the next 
snowstorm comes that he hasn’t time 
to couch his language in more elegant 
phrases. However, there is one 
thought that is elegant enough when 
once you stop to think about it— 

Atlanta can be the “Dairy Capital 
of Dixie”—surrounded by dairy pros- 
perity, if she will just act now. 
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Building Cities on Georgia Farms 


HE other day a business man 

from Pennsylvania came_ to 

Georgia with the view of lo- 
cating. He stopped in one of the 
smaller cities of the state and spent 
a week or more—giving it the once 
over. Not only did he go over the 
eity carefully, but for several days 
he hired a U-Drive-It and drove over 
every country road for miles around. 

At the conclusion of his inspection 
he got on the train and went back 
North. Why? Because he said that 
the country conditions around that 
city did not warrant any expansion 
in the city’s business. 

He stated that an old, well-estab- 
lished business could do well, but that 
new enterprises would never be very 
profitable until the farming popula- 
tion in the trade territory was more 


prosperous. He was right. Four 
business houses in that city failed 
last week. 


The relation of the country to the 
city is relatively an old story, but 
just so long as Georgia ranks second 
among the states of this country in 
rural population, it is going to be an 
important one. 

Thousands and thousands of people 
have left Georgia farms within the 
last twelve months, white as well as 
black, and the exodus is not over yet. 
Why’? There is only one reason. 
They have not been able to make 
the money that can be made in other 
employment. There are two reasons 
for this. In the first place we are 
going through a period of adjustment. 
The proper balance has been tem- 
porarily upset but will in a_ short 
time be restored. 

The second, a more important rea- 
son, is that these farmers have not 
known enough about the kind of 
farming that must be done at present 
to make it profitable. There is only 
one thing that will correct a situa- 
tion of this kind and that is educa- 
tion. Senator George expressed this 
thought in an address in Atlanta in 
the assembly room of the Chamber 
of Commerce last summer but not 
enough thought has been given to it. 

Few people have realized that ag- 
riculture—farming, if you please— 
is an involved business. 

Not long ago I sat in a county 
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State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 


board meeting of very distinguished 
men and suggested that they teach 
agriculture in their high school. “How 
long may a boy study agriculture?” 
one member inquired. “Four years,” 
I replied. “Is it possible,” he asked, 
“that a boy could profitably spend 
that length of time in the study of 
that subject?” 


This gentleman, like too many oth- 
ers, had never given this matter a 
thought. Had he done so, he would 
have realized that the simplest agri- 
cultural practice has its foundation 
in almost every single one of the 
sciences. 

The Georgia State Board for Vo- 
cational Education is teaching scien- 
tific agriculture to thousands of 
Georgia farm boys and they will 
reach aS many more as they have 
facilities to reach. This board, in co- 
operation with those public high 
schools that are teaching vocational 
agriculture, are building cities on the 
farms of Georgia by helping farmers 
and their sons to make enough money 
that they will be able to enjoy more 
of the comforts of life and thereby 
stimulate general prosperity. 

As a practical example, take cot- 
ton production. Last year the aver- 
age production for the State of Geor- 
gia was 82 pounds of lint per acre. 
That was 18 pounds less than the 


year before, and that was smaller 
than the yield the year before that. 
But the boys in the agricultural 
classes who conducted cotton projects 
under the supervision of the teachers 
of agriculture produced an average 
crop all over the state of 282 pounds 
of lint per acre—and no field was 
counted that did not contain at least 
three acres. 


If the farmers of Georgia had done 
as well as those who received instruc- 
tion from teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, the cotton crop of the state 
would have been worth two hundred 
and fifty-nine million dollars 
than it brought. 

The same thing is true for corn 
and all other crops. The average 
yield of corn on Georgia farms is 
about 12 bushels—just about enough 
to cover the cost of production; while 
the average yield made by several 
hundred boys last year who studied 
agriculture as a part of their high 
school work was 25 bushels. 

The best way for Georgia farmers 
to make a profit is to increase the 
acre yields. 

Under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which was passed by 
Congress in 1917, and which bears 
the names of two gentlemen from 
Georgia, we will get $105,000 federal 
funds to help carry on this work. 

Next year we will get $21,000 more 
—and the same increase the following 
year. That will enable us to help 
25 additional high schools in Georgia 
to employ a teacher of agriculture. 

We will pay one-half the salary 
of the teacher, and give helpful su- 
pervision in the conduct of the work. 

What we will attempt to teach 
these boys has been well set forth 
by some newspaper man in the fol- 
lowing editorial that has gone the 


more 


rounds of Georgia’s best country 

weeklies: 

What Are the Farm Boys Learning 
in High School? 

Things that will enable them to 
solve for themselves the complex 
problems of freight rates on farm 
products. 


Things that will enable them to 
work out their own co-operative or- 
ganizations through which they may 

(Continued on Page 46.) 
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The Atlanta Biltmore 


Far-reaching in its importance is the opening in At- 
lanta this month of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel—claimed 
by its owners to be the world’s finest hotel. 

That cold-blooded business men have seen in this city 
a future which has justified the expenditure of several 
millions of dollars in the erection of this magnificent 
hostelry is evidence sufficient that Atlanta is not only 
approaching but has arrived at metropolitan proportions. 

Already. one of the best known convention cities in 
America, with the opening of the Biltmore, Atlanta will 
soon take her place among the leading tourist cities of 
the country. 

At the formal opening, which is scheduled to take place 
on the evening of April 19, leading hotel men from all 
over the country will be here to see what has been her- 
alded in hotel circles as the last word in hotel building. 
With these men will come others, financiers, who will be 
attracted here by the wide and favorable publicity such 
an institution as the Atlanta Biltmore will give the city. 
These men will come, see—and be conquered, for the al- 
luring hotel itself, under the courteous management of 
Mr. Holland Ball Judkins, will hold them until our de- 
lightful cimate and enterprising citizens can convince 
them that Atanta is a city with a great future—a safe 
city in which to invest. 

To Mr. William Candler, Mr. John McEntee Bowman 
and their associates, Atlanta owes a great debt of grati- 
tude for the Atlanta Biltmore, and The City Builder con- 
gratulates first the city and then the owners upon its 
auspicious opening and extends a royal welcome to the 
entire staff of the Atlanta Biltmore to “The Gate City 
of the South.” 
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Let's Have the New Auditorium 


Again the Atlanta Georgian-American has sounded a 
keynote in its “Forward March,” in its appeal for a new 
city auditorium. 

Rightly does the Georgian declare this to be one of 


the city’s most crying needs. When the present audi- 
torium was built, not even its most enthusiastic backers 
dreamed of the Atlanta of today, of our wonderful season 
of Grand Opera that brings thousands of visitors to 
Atlanta each year, and of our present day need for audi- 
torium space for many other things not thought of in the 
design of the Auditorium-Armory building. 

True it is that the present auditorium with its vast 
seating capacity has played its part in the building of 
the Greater Atlanta, for without it we should not have 
been able to have our annual season of Metropolitan Grand 
Opera, nor our great automobile shows; and many of our 
large convention gatherings, which advertise our town as 
nothing else does, would be forced to go elsewhere, were 
it not for the commodious assembly halls offered in our 
city auditorium. 

But these very facts make the need for a modern, 
commodious, fireproof auditorium, designed to meet the 
requirements of a city of a half million population, located 
in a more central section of the city, a more urgent one. 

Delay in providing such an auditorium will cost At- 
lanta in loss of patronage and prestige more than the 
construction of a modern building would cost, and the 
Georgian is to be commended for and should be supported 
in its efforts to achieve this for our city. 


Georgia Must Have That 
National Park 


If a National Park is to be established in the Southern 
Appalachian mountains, and Washington dispatches indi- 
cate such action is soon to be taken by the government, 
certainly Georgia wants and must have that park. 

Under the leadership of The Atlanta Constitution, 
accompanied by Mr. James A. Hollomon, associate editor 
of that paper and of The City Builder, a party of goy- 
ernment officials was conducted through the mountains 
of North Georgia last year to inspect the possibilities of 
converting the Cherokee and Nantahala National Forest 
Reserves in that section into a great National Park. At 
that time the idea appealed to the members of the Con- 
stitution’s party, and they evidenced their approval by 
recommending the expenditure of government funds in 
the opening of certain highways through the reservations. 
As a result of this trip, considerable highway building 
has been undertaken in North Georgia, looking to the 
day when the reservations would be thrown open to 
tourists. 

Mr. Hollomon and the Constitution have worked unre- 
mittingly for the consummation of the idea, and now that 
a decision is to be reached shortly, they deserve and should 
have the support of every newspaper and civic organization 
in Georgia. All pressure should be brought at Washing- 
ton in the interest of Georgia’s securing the Appalachian 
National Park. 

What such a park will mean to the state may be esti- 
mated from a report given out by the National Park 
Service of the Interior Department at Washington, at the 
close of the season last year. That report reads: 

“Financial returns of the National Park system 
during the season now closing to the states in which 
the reservations are situated were estimated by the 

Interior Department at $100,000,000. 

“This total, it was said, does not include consid- 
eration of indirect profits due to retention of funds 
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which otherwise would be spent outside the state 
and to health and other benefits. 

“More than $6,000,000 was spent in and near 
Yellowstone Park by tourists, while Glacier Park is 
credited with having brought $1,250,000 of ‘travel 
money’ into Montana, and Mt. Ranier Park $1,500,000 
into Washington. Crater Lake was described as a 
$7,000,000 asset to Oregon with an indicated annual 
return of 4 per cent on its valuation. 

“Visitors to Rocky Mountain National Park, Colo- 
rado, numbered 65,000, their stay in the state aver- 
aged ten days, and their daily expenditure was esti- 
mated at $8 each. To the total of $5,250,000 thus 
spent by visitors to Rocky Mountain Park was added 
$2,500,000 spent by residents of the state in travel to 
and recreation in the park.” 


Viewed from a mercenary standpoint alone, it would 
be the greatest sort of achievement for Georgia to have 
this park within her borders, but the social, educational 
and recreational features will in the long run doubtless 
outweigh the monetary side of the question, weighty as 
that is. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce has passed strong 
resolutions endorsing the move to have this park located 
in this state. 

Georgia wants and must have that National Park; let 
everybody help Mr. Hollomon to get it. 


New Lngland Awake to Industrial 
Trend Southward 


With accustomed ‘Yankee shrewdness,” New England, 
not unaware of the industrial trend Southward, is squarely 
facing the situation and sending out a strong rallying call 
to her people to get busy and undertake an industrial 
survey of her resources, diagnose her case and then pre- 
scribe a remedy. 


In a recent issue of “Current Affairs,” published by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Howard Coonley, pres- 
ident of that organization, says: 


“New England has for generations been a leader 
in industrial activities, and she is today, but not by 
as large a margin as she was a few generations 
ago nor by as great a margin as when I came here 
ten years ago. To my mind, it is time that we rec- 
ognize this fact and do something about it. Out 
West the community thinks industrially. The pride 
of the Westerner is in his commercialism and in his 
industrialism. But here in New England we seem in 
part to have forgotten that after all, industrial suc- 
cess is the basis of all progress and that no com- 
munity can prosper unless its commerce and industry 
is prosperous and that it will prosper only as com- 
merce and industry progress. 


“Now, what can we do about it? Individually 
nothing; collectively, everything. What we need is 
not more intelligence, not more brains, more brawn 
or more resources. We need greater cooperation. We 
have in the making at the present time what will be 
known as the Committee on New England’s Indus- 
tries. It is our purpose to choose for that commit- 
tee the ablest men in New England, to choose them 
because of their knowledge of the subject, because of 


their standing with their fellows and of their ability 
and courage. — 

“We want an investigation of New England in- 
dustry; we want to compare New England industry 
with its assets and its liabilities, against the indus- 
try in other communities, to consider its raw mate- 
rial sources, its markets, its labor supply, its labor 
efficiency, its taxation problems, its legislation prob- 
lems, and particularly what the public can do for 
New England industry. It is a search that is well 
worth while. It is a search that can be made in a 
comparatively short time. And if we can produce a 
report on New England industry, showing actually 
where we are handicapped and where we are bene- 
fited I have no question that we can get the people 
of New England back of us.” 


Is not this what we need in Atlanta? Before we 
undertake the location of any new industries in this city 
or section, would it not be wise to have a most searching 
survey of our resources made by men who know how to 
make such a survey? Then, with the information such 
a survey would give Atlanta, the next step would be to 
employ high-powered salesmanship to market those re- 
sources to the industries needing what we have to offer. 

If the new Industrial Bureau proceeds along these 
lines, and we understand it is so planned, it is safe to pre- 
dict that we are on the eve of a great industrial expan- 
sion in this territory that will be of immeasurable benefit 
to the city and entire South, because it will be based 
on a foundation of fact that will support any superstruc- 
ture capital may erect in industries in Atlanta or Georgia. 


Pass on Your City Builder 


A leading business man of Atlanta said the other 
day that he did not have his last City Builder for 
the reason that he had mailed it to a friend in another 
state. Thus he serves to enlist the interest of a pros- 
pective Atlantan. Other business men in Atlanta are 
subscribing for a dozen or more copies each month to 
distribute to their employees and friends. These are 
practicable suggestions and we pass them on to many 
who will be glad to follow suit. 

If each Atlantan reading this issue of The City 
Builder, will mail it to some out-of-town friend, the circu- 
lation of the Bui-der will be doubled at no extra cost. 


This is a small service you can render Atlanta this month 
and every month. 


Helping Worthy Leaders 


Not long ago there was held in Atlanta a confer- 
ence of the bishops of the negro Methodist church. To 
this conference came representative leaders of this great 
denomination from every part of the South. They made 
a wholesome impression upon the city as visitors. They 
were men of deep seriousness and withal of clear appre- 
ciation of the problems before their race. Their sessions 
were marked by constructive discussion and aggressive 
planning for the future. 

It was a fine thing that a number of leading citizens 
did in contributing generously to help bear the necessary 
expenses of the conference. It will help our city to have 
more church conventions of religious groups both of the 
negro and white races. 
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Georgia Rolls Up Her Sleeves 


By MERLE THORPE, in The Nation’s Business. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Many Atlantans had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Thorpe deliver his 
address, “Business is Business,’ before the 
Chamber of Commerce forum recently. 
These will especially enjoy reading his im- 
pressions of Georgia, as he writes them in 
“The Nation’s Business, from which we 
quote the following article. 


South—about the industrializa- 

tion of Alabama, Georgia, the 
Carolinas. More and more surplus 
money from the North, they say, now 
turns south for investment in shops, 
eotton mills, mines, forests, power 
projects and farms; the break-up of 
big land holdings has begun. Even 
some leisurely old aristocrats are 
quitting the easy plantation life, we 
hear, to build furniture factories or 
kaolin plants, to breed beef cattle, or 
delve in diversified farming. 


Vee HEAR a lot about the “new” 


Cotton is no longer king, others 
say. A period of low prices; the evil, 
voracious weevil; negroes moving 
north—all these woes have upset an 
ancient balance of nature. Fading, 
and fading fast, sobs the sentimen- 
talist, is that romantic plantation life 
long so dear to stage and fiction, 
wherein the gallant southern gentle- 
man rode to hounds, swung a nifty 
julep and was fondly adored by faith- 
ful blacks who picked cotton by day. 
and banjos by night. Even the pic- 
turesque mountain men, we hear, are 
swapping their lean dogs and long 
guns for tin flivvers and moving 
down to mill towns for work in shops 
at $4 a day. 

These stories, and similar, have 
been filtering north for a _ twelve- 
month. To find the facts, to learn 
at first hand, something about. these 
economic changes which folks say are 
sweeping the South, I took a train 


for Georgia. In ten years I had not 
seen this historic commonwealth, 
where de Soto—in quest of a fabu- 
lous fountain—paused long enough to 
give a wounded Indian the first Chris- 
tian baptism celebrated in America; 
where Oglethorpe set up that staunch 
colony which later formed one of the 
original thirteen states. 

Atlanta I saw first, as most men 
do who go to Georgia. Now the his- 
tory of Paris, we’re told, is the his- 
tory of France. The story of At- 
lanta, however, is far from the story 
of Georgia. Here are no signs that 
Georgia ever was sick; here, only 
signs of astounding growth, of amaz- 
ing financial strength—bank  clear- 
ings last year of nearly three bil- 
lion! 

Yet Atlanta, in and of Georgia, 
lends its money-power to strengthen 
banks, business and farmers through- 
out the state. Let us feel, then, of 
Atlanta’s commercial muscles; let us 
thump its financial chest, and count 
its trade pulse. What manner of 
economic giant is this, anyway, 
spawned so suddenly in the midst of 
what so long we foolishly called the 
sleepy old South! 

Today 600 outside firms, awake to 
opportunity, keep offices in Atlanta, 
with agents to handle southern busi- 
ness. Some own their own buildings; 
150 have warehouses. Ford’s plant 
works 725 men. In the last year 
the Chamber of Commerce “induced 
various concerns to set up plants in 
Atlanta and Georgia,” says B. S. Bar- 
ker, secretary. Among these were 
the General Electric, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, the Howe Scale 
Company, an enlargement of the 


Ford plant, and the advent of many 
new hotels. “These represent the ex- 
penditure of millions,” adds Mr. Bar- 
ker, “and the employment of thou- 
sands of individuals. Besides, we 
have brought to Atlanta about thirty 
plants working from twenty-five to 
fifty people each; also fifteen firms 
that have opened large warehouses, 
and perhaps, forty to fifty agents of 
large manufacturers who send out 
from here salesmen who cover the 
southern territory. 

“Then, too, an industrial survey 
made by the chamber, was of much 
help in locating several large textile 
plants in Georgia. Our chamber also 
helped with funds to carry on the 
program of balanced and diversified 
farming, as planned by the Georgia 
Association.” 

Today the new Atlanta-Lowry 
Bank, with an invested capital of 
about $10,000,000, is said to be the 
largest bank south of Philadelphia 
and east of the Mississippi. Atlanta’s 
new Hurt Building is the eighth larg- 
est office structure in America. 
Highteen thousand Atlanta people 
work in the insurance business, and 
last year the 21,000 miles of railway 
that serve the city hauled in 80,000 
delegates to attend the 300 conven- 
tions staged in Atlanta. 

To house its guests Atlanta is 
spending millions on new hotels, such 
as the Biltmore, the Robert Fulton, 
the Henry Grady. To ease its traffic 
jam, it boldly spent a million to throw 
the new Spring Street viaduct across 
the railroad tracks. What with its 
$6,000,000 Biltmore, a dozen buildings 
of from five to ten, even seventeen 
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Introducing an Atlanta Industry 


Big New Factory Going Up on Means Street to Take Care of Growing 
Business of F. f. Cooledge & Sons 


UT on Means street, away out 

beyond the city limits, ground 

was broken the other day for a 

new factory building in Atlanta, 

which, when completed, will repre- 

sent an outlay in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. 


This is not a new industry come to 
town, but the expansion of an old 
company that put its faith in Atlanta 
and invested its capital here many 
years ago, and which has grown with 
the growing of the city until enlarged 
facilities have become imperative in 
order to take care of the increasing 
business. 

Forty years ago and more, F. J. 
Cooledge started in the paint and 
glass business in this city. Mr. Cool- 
edge, from the very beginning, took 
the position that whether his venture 
was successful or not, his name should 
not be connected with anything that 
did not represent the very best in its 
line. He also realized that most of 
his business would be done: in the 
South and that, while glass is glass 
the world over, paints and varnishes 
are very susceptible to weather con- 
ditions and he knew that climatic con- 
ditions prevailing in the South neces- 
sitated special treatment of paints to 
obtain the best results. This started 
him in the manufacture of paint, and 
“the best paint for Southern climate” 
was put on the market, backed by a 
strict guarantee that it was just what 
it claimed to be. To make this slogan 
of the Cooledge company more than 
a slogan—to make it fact—money is 
spent lavishly in perfecting formulas 
to produce just the right combinat‘ons 
and consistencies for the particular 
weather conditions to which the paint 
will be subjected. 

Ten years ago, F. J. Cooledge & 
Sons built the four-story, fire-proof 
building at 432, 434 and 436 Marietta 
street, and thought they were pre- 
pared to take care of their trade for 
years to come. Equipment was in- 
stalled for making “the best paint for 
Southern climate,’ and workmen be- 
gan turning out Cooledge “Hi-Grade” 
paints and varnishes at the rate of 
hundreds of gallons per day, while 


Mills in the Cooledge Plant, grinding and 
mixing “The Best Paint for Southern 
Climate.” 


salesmen were covering the Southern 
states taking orders for a paint they 
could sell with confidence. These 
workmen and salesmen have worked 
together to such advantage that at 
the end of only ten years the com- 
pany finds itself cramped for quar- 
ters—and that’s the why of the new 
factory out on Means street. 


A trip through the Cooledge fac- 
tory raises your estimation of human 
intelligence, and gives you a profound 
respect for a management whose effi- 
ciency is expressed in every modern 
labor-sav ng device that so far has 
been thought out. 

To begin with, all raw materials are 
purchased in car lots (and Georgia 


Giant cranes lift whole crates of glass from 
cars and transport to racks in the ware- 
house by electric power. 


materials are used whenever possi- 
ble). This enables the company to 
obtain the very best prices and serv- 
ice on their raw products, which in 
turn is passed on to the consumer in 
lowered prices. Arriving in Atlanta, 
if it be a tank of oil, the tank car is 
switched onto the siding in the rear 
of the factory and a pump, electrically 
driven, pumps the oil out of the car 
into great tanks on the roof of the 
building, there to be drawn by gravity 
through pipes running in a network 
to many caldrons where the paints are 
mixed in just the right quantity and 
at the time wanted—a process re- 
quiring the minimum amount of time 
and labor which greatly reduces the 
overhead. -If it be a carload of glass, 
eranes are trotted out on overhead 
electric trolleys and a crate of glass 
is caught up and transported to its 
waiting rack almost as easily as the 
pressing of an electric switch, with 
much more speed and much less haz- 
ard than if unloaded by human hands 
—another overhead cost reduction 
which goes into the quality and serv- 
ice of “Hi-Grade” products. 


Every ounce of materials going into 
a batch of Cooledge paints is weighed 
and tested by a corps of highly-trained 
chemical engineers. It has to meas- 
ure up to Cooledge standard before it 
is permitted to pass. Every batch of 
finished paint again is tested and 
passed upon by chemists and samples 
retained so that if ever complaint is 
made on any Cooledge paint, the com- 
pany is speedily able to test that par- 
ticular paint and see if the trouble is 
in either the formula or the finished 
product as it left their kettles. If 
the trouble is found to lie in the paint, 
it is immediately made good. No 
expense is spared to satisfy a cus- 
tomer. Good will is regarded as the 
company’s greatest asset, and it has 
been known to spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to locate and adjust dissatisfac- 
tion of a customer, only to find that 
the trouble really lay in a product 
made by another manufacturer and 
not in Cooledge paints. 

Every step in the making of these 
paints, from the weighing and test- 
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ing of the products in the laboratory, 
on down through the mills where the 
fillers are ground, through the mix- 
ing of the pigments and the cooking 
of the paints, even to the sealing and 
labeling of the cans, is watched with 
but one thought—to produce a paint 
on which the company can stake its 
reputation. 

It is an interesting sight to watch 
the making of the beautiful beveled 
glass which we see in show cases and 
expensive mirrors, all of which, 
even to the silvering of the mirrors, 
is done at the Marietta street plant. 

If you have never believed in “table 
tilting” you should visit the Cooledge 
plant and watch the great table there 
turn on its side and picking up with 
the aid of only one or two men a 
piece of plate glass that weighs hun- 
dreds of pounds, turn slowly back 
again to an upright position where 
a man can walk over it and cut the 
glass to suit his faney or in accord- 
ance with the pattern he desires. 

Art Glass Windows 

It will interest you to know that 
beautiful memorial and stained glass 
windows are a special feature of the 
Cooledge service. These are made at 
12 North Forsyth street and sold to 
some of the leading homes and 
churches throughout the South. Ar- 
tists design and paint these windows 
right here in Atlanta; the glass is 
burned in ovens in the Forsyth street 
building, and the windows are com- 
pleted by skilled window-makers. 
J. G. Brown, in charge of this de- 
partment, has spent his entire life in 
art glass studios. Among others, he 
has been in the Tiffany and Gorman 
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studios in New York City. He de- 
signed and made the windows in the 
home of Secretary Mellon, at Pitts- 
burgh, which are said to be among 
the most beautiful in any private 
home in America. 

Cooledge & Sons have built their 
reputation on service, and no order is 
permitted to stay overnight unfilled 
unless it has to be made special, 
which is often done. Whether it be 
one gallon or one hundred gallons 
that is wanted, the same courteous at- 
tention is given to all. To care for 
their rapidly growing local trade and 
maintain their service, branch stores 
have been opened at Peachtree and 
Tenth, Lee and Gordon, Moreland and 
Euclid, 12 North Forsyth, and 430 
Marietta street. 

Selling now the full output of their 
present capacity, the company plans 
as soon as the new factory and en- 
larged facilities are ready, to go after 
the export trade of Latin America, 
feeling that their special brands of 
paints and varnishes will enable them 
to successfully compete for the trade 
of these warm climates. 

F. J. Cooledge, senior, who founded 
the business, has retired from active 
service although he retains an interest 
in the company, but his policy of 
small profit, quick turnover, depend- 
able merchandise and reliable service 
is being carried forward by his sons. 
F. J., junior, is president of the com- 
pany, Edwin is vice president and 
Harold N., treasurer. Powers Pace 
and Greer Martin are also connected 
with the company, the former as a 
vice-president, the latter as 
tary. 


secre- 
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Front row, reading from left to right: 
which bears his name, and Harrold N. 
Edwin N. 


Aurelian H., F. J., Senior, founder of the company 
Back row, left to right, Fred J., Junior and 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXPOSITION 
WEEK OF APRIL 7 


of Atlanta’s varied manufactur- 

ing enterprises in the history of 
the city, it is expected, will be the 
Atlanta Manufacturers’ Exposition, to 
be held at the Auditorium through 
the week beginning April 7. Ths big 
“Made-in-Atlanta Show” has the sup- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations, and under 
the active management of Virgil W. 
Shepard, who directed the Southern 
Automobile Show so successful, it is 
expected to draw many thousands of 
visitors. 


1 Pes most striking demonstration 


Most interesting of all will be the 
numerous exhibits in which persons 
may “see the wheels go ’round,” watch 
finished products being made from 
raw materials. More than a score of 
the manufacturers plan to _ install 
miniature plants, operated electrical- 
ly, and manufacture goods before the 
eyes of the visitors. One of these 
will be the lithographing plant of the 
Foote & Davies Company, where pic- 
tures in several colors will be turned 
out. The Marietta Knitting Mills will 
install several machines to knit hos- 
iery. The Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany will show a bottling machine in 
operation, and there will be many 
such exhibits. Band concerts will be 
given every afternoon and evening 
and thousands of souvenirs will be 
given away. 

The list of exhibitors up to the 
time of going to press includes: 

Southern Upholstery Company, 
Burnett-Klapper Furniture Company; 
Coca Cola Company, Montag Brothers, 
Atlanta Stove Works, All Star Manu4 
facturing Company, Thurston Hatch- 
er, Frank E. Block Company, South- 
ern Saw Works, Moncrief Furnace 
Company, Tripod Paint Company, Nu- 
Grape Company, Henard Mayonnaise 
Company, Atlanta Milling Company, 
R. E. Duberry, Southern Spring Bed 
Company, L. W. Rogers Bakery De- 
partment; Cairo Syrup Company, 
Spratt Chair Company, Southern 
Desk and Table Company, Fulton 
Metal Bed Company, Gholstin Spring 
and Mattress Company, C. A. Dahl 
Company, Lullwater Manufacturing 
Company, Dowman-Dozier Manufac- 
turing Company, Carmichael Furni- 
ture Company, Marietta Knitting 
Mills, Atlanta Auto Top Company, 
Atlantic Iee Company, Hanson Auto- 
mobile Company, Foote & Davies 
Company, Laboratories de la Vier and 
J. K. Orr Shoe Company. 


The program of March 26th will be 
history when you read this though 
when this is written it isn’t quite 
ready for publication. We have our 
own orchestra, our own quartet, our 
vocalists and a wealth of material 
which will be used to put on the snap- 
piest program in the country. It is 
planned to have these J. C. C., of 
such calibre that radio fans through- 
out the U. S. will watch for our night 
and thereby know about the livest 
civic organization in existence. 

Time’s up. Buzz-buzz-whir-rr-rr. 

J. C. C. of Atlanta, Georg-ee, sign- 
ing off. Au revoir. 


JOIN THE JUNIOR CHAMBER’S 
GLEE CLUB 

Yielding to a popular demand, the 
Junior Chamber has plans underway 
to organize a glee club and their 
hopes are to have the best in the 
South. 

This club is to be directed by Sig- 
nor E. Volpi, who needs no introduc- 
tion to the music lovers of Atlanta, 
and anyone desiring to join is as- 
sured of the best in the line of coach- 
ing. 

They have already signed one of 
Atlanta’s best and snappiest jazz 
bands to act in connection with this 
club. This connection alone will give 
them a much desired variety, and 
their plans are for big doings just 
as soon as possible. 

If you are interested and can carry 
one note it is important that you get 
in touch with either. Leon Williams, 
Secretary Junior Chamber, Walton 
0845, or McCoy Van Devender, Main 
5000 Advertising Department. 


Meeting night to be announced 
later. Come on, fellows, you are 
needed. 


Cincinnati in June 
By BEN PERRYMAN 


Atlanta has entertained as her 
guests practically every kind of con- 
vention under the sun except the 
United States Junior Chambers of 
Commerce, and the convention bee of 
that splendid organization has been 
buzzing around our door so long, that, 
aided and abetted by 860 new mem- 
bers who have been added to our rolls 
since January 1, we have set out for 
this convention of enthusiastic and 
red-blooded young men. 

In securing this convention for At- 
lanta untold benefits would be de- 
rived in the way of further adver- 
tising our already famous city, and 
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W. -N. Hicks, of the Atlanta Joint Terminal Company, presenting President Roy LeCraw and 
Secretary Leon Williams with a check covering membership dues in the Junior Chamber 


for every eligible young man in the Terminal Company. 


These young men are also going 


to Cincinnati in June to help bring the 1925 convention of Junior Chambers of Com- 


merce to Atlanta. 


for our own organization it would 
mean a greatly increased membership 
and stimulation of pep and interest 
which probably could not be secured 
in any other way. Not only the At- 
lanta Junior Chamber will be bene- 
fited but all other cities in south- 
eastern territory will receive their pro 
rata share of new members and in- 
creased interest as a result of the con- 
vention here. 

Although a live wire delegation will 
move on to Cincinnati in June imbued 
with fight and pep to win our fight, 
we wil] still need the support of as 
many more members as can possibly 
attend. Those interested should get 
in touch with George Meyers and en- 
roll in the “On to Cincinnati Club” and 
with “Cousin Fred’ Houser, who is 
going with us in person. We will bring 
the bacon home. 

Let’s give our fellow members north 
and west of the Mason and Dixon line 
a touch of real Southern hospitality, 
watermelon, fried chicken, and real 
live Georgia peaches. 

Our special train leaves the Union 
Station June 4. Will Atlanta Get 
the Convention ? 


ATLANTA JOINT TERMINAL TO 
ATTEND CONVENTION 

If Atlanta lands the 1925 National 
Convention of the Junior Chambers 
of Commerce, a large part of the 
credit should go to the Atlanta Joint 
Terminals. 

The young men of that organiza- 
tion have shown us what live wires 


they are by joining the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a body. They 
took this step entirely of their own 
accord, although encouraged by their 
friendly, far-seeing superior, Mr. W. 
N. Hicks. They now number 24 
members, which represents 100 per 
cent of their eligible young men. And 
they are not just MEMBERS; they 
are ACTIVE members. 


In June, the entire crowd plans to 
attend the Convention of Junior 
Chambers in Cincinnati, and their 
presence will add much strength to 
our delegation. Their firm will not 
only defray their traveling expenses, 
but will continue their salaries during 
their absence. 

This is a good example of the way 
in which Atlanta’s great commercial 
organizations are expressing their 
civic pride in their city. Certainly 
we should show our appreciation of 
co-operation of this kind, and be in- 
spired to stronger efforts toward giv- 
ing Atlanta its rightful place as the 
livest and most progressive city in 
the South. 


W. P. WALDRIP R O'HARA 


President Sec.-Treas. 


Standard Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Inc. 


Phone Walnut 4565 
Grant Bldg. 
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Convention Member- 
ship Drive 
By LEONARD DAVIDSON 
in yourself; 


coHT FAITH 
have FAITH in your city; 

have FAITH in your pro- 
duct; do all with ENTHUSIASM.” 
So spake Professor Sutton at Thurs- 
day’s luncheon, one day after the 
drive opened March 5. 

I was not so certain as to whether 
the team members were endowed with 
all of this faith before the drive; but 
I am darn certain now. 

The Junior Chamber is anxious to 
get the 1925 National Convention of 
Junior Chambers of Commerce. Yet, 


NICK P. KELLIS 


Winner of the first prize, a free trip to Cin- 
cinnati to the Convention, during the mem- 
bership drive in the early part of March, 
signing 49 new members. Nick is 29 years 
old, born in Areopolis, Greece, coming to 
America in 1911. Arriving in Atlanta 1914, 
three years later he opened the Temple 
Soda Co., and has successfully operated this 
place of business ever since. Joined the 
Junior Chamber early last year. Nick is a 
great believer in athletics and during his 
spare time you will find him on the golf 
links or tennis courts. 


it dd not feel justified in going after 
the convention unless its membership 
was greatly increased. Then, too, the 
1924 budget did not take care of any 
expense that is necessary for obtain- 
ing a convention. Therefore, they had 
‘two ideas in mind. 
1. Strengthen their membership. 
2. Get more money in order to ad- 
_ vertise Atlanta to the individual Jun- 
ior Chambers over the United States. 
The drive opened Wednesday, March 


THE CITY BUILDER 


5, and closed Thursday, March 13, 
lasting nine days. With 15 captains 
and 160 team workers, a total of 305 
new members were secured with a to- 
tal of $1,750. This drive was ended 
60 days after a drive that had netted 
500 new members and $2,750. 

There cannot be too much said for 
the captains and team workers who 
worked so hard and earnestly, and ap- 
plied themselves so diligently. All 
praise to them! 

The individual prize to the person 
securing the largest number of po nts 
(a point for every new member and 
a point for every $5.00) is a trip to 
Cincinnati where the National Con- 
vention is to be held this June, which 
includes railroad fare, sleeper, and 
meals, all of which is not to exceed 
$75.00. 

This prize was won by Nick P. 
Kellis, with a total of 49 new mem- 
bers and $260, and 106 points, all be- 
cause; 

He had FAITH in himself, 

He had FAITH in his city, 

He had FAITH in his Junior Cham- 

ber, 

And he did it all with ENTHUSI- 

ASM. 


Free Legal Aid 


HE Board of Directors of the 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

at its February meeting, adopt- 
ed the following resolutions looking 
to the early establishment of a free 
Legal Aid Bureau in the City of At- 
lanta: 

“Whereas, it has come to the 
notice of the Board of Directors 
of the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce that, each year in At- 
lanta, there arise several hundred 
cases of worthy citizens who are 
virtually deprived of their consti- 
tutional rights to ‘life, liberty 
and property’ because of their 
financial inability to employ 
competent counsel to represent 
them in the assertion of their le- 
gal rights, and 

“Whereas Atlanta has no so- 
cial service agency undertaking 
to meet the needs of this particu- 
lar class of unfortunate citizens, 
and 

“Whereas there exists in every 
city in the United States as large 
as Atlanta a social service agency 
known as a Legal Aid Society or 
Bureau, the object and purpose 
of which is to render legal aid 
and assistance gratuitously to all 


persons who from poverty are un- 
able to procure same, and 
“Whereas the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is deeply 
interested in the social welfare of 
the people of Atlanta and desires 
to see the legal rights of the 
most humble citizen receive the 
same protection as the rights of 
those able to employ counsel, and 
“Whereas it is the belief of the 
Board of Directors of Atlanta 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
that there is in Atlanta a place 
and great need for a Legal Aid 
Society, and that such an organi- 
zation could render a distinctly 
worthwhile service to the com- 
munity, therefore 
“Be It Resolved, That the 
Board of Directors of Atlanta 
Junior Chamber of Commerce do 
authorize and instruct its presi- 
dent to appoint a member of the 
Junior Chamber to select other 
members as a committee to co- 
operate with him in the formula- 
tion of plans looking to the early 
establishment in Atlanta of a 
Legal Aid Society or Bureau to 
be operated as an independent so- 
cial welfare agency the purpose of 
which shall be to give free legal 
advice and assistance to such per- 
sons as shall be in need of same 
and who for reasons of poverty 
are unable to employ counsel.” 
President LeCraw thereupon ap- 
pointed E. Smythe Gambrell chairman 
of a committee to study the local sit- 
gation and make recommendations for 
a proper organization. This commit- 
tee has made a general survey and 
finds that the leading members of the 
Atlanta Bar and the social welfare 
agencies heartily endorse the move- 
ment. The establishment of this Bu- 
reau will place Atlanta in line with 
the many great cities of the country 
which now are successfully maintain- 
ing this free legal service available 
to worthy citizens who are financially 
unable to employ counsel. It is hoped 
that the Atlanta Bureau may be set 
up with a responsible directorate in 
the very near future. 


Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. 


tn e. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING COMPANY 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
162 Edgewood Ave. 


BASEBALL 
By HERBERT B. KENNEDY 


Not only will we have a good team, 
we will have a flag winner. Our ros- 
ter of something like sixty contracts 
contains the names of men that have 
performed in the Southern league, 
South Atlantic and as far down the 
list as the champion “Water Toter” 
of Frog Hollow bear cats. 

Fellows the team representing the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is go- 
ing to radiate enough pep this com- 
ing season to influence the speed and 
base running of our great grand chil- 
dren. Our team will be composed of 
a bunch of real athletes (too good for 
me to make it.) A great many of 
them are “six footers” and men that 
have made reputations either in pro- 
fessional or college ranks. Enthu- 
slasm is running high, the gang is 
“chafing on the bit,’”’ and very soon 
we will be off in a cloud of dust. 
“Bunched at the turn” will not ap- 
ply to us, for we will be leading by 
several lengths. 

We need the active co-operation of 
every member of the Junior Cham- 
ber. There is strength in numbers. 
If you have not already signed a con- 
tract kindly do so without delay. 


New Members in The 
Chamber This Month 


The following Atlantans have been 
added this month to the “honor roll” 
of those who believe in helping to 
boost their home city. 

Beninghaus, J. A., 1320 Candler 
building, Victor Adding Machine Com- 
pany. 

Biglin, H. C., 188 Marietta street; 
electric supplies and wireless equip- 
ment. 

Black Realty Improvement Com- 
pany, 28 Oakdale Road; R. P. Black, 
representative. 

Cunningham, C. W., 
street; contractor. 

Darby, R. C., 127 Central avenue; 
Piedmont Printing Company. 

Elder, S. J., 213 Glenn building. 

Emerson, C. L., Bona Allen build- 
ing; Robert & Company. 


187 Cooper 


Fisher, Forrest B., 1530 Candler 
building. 
Flowers Lumber Company, 1110 


Atl. Nat. Bank building; W. H. Flow- 
ers, representative. 

Hardin, Dr. M. C., The Grand. 

Hobart, James C., Jr., La Boiteaux 
Co., 9038 Candler building. 

Maddox Coffee Company, 274 Pet- 


IY Nearer: 


ers street; W. J. Maddox, representa- 
tive. 

Melluish, Henry, 712 Atlanta Trust 
Co. building; real estate. 

N. C. & St. L. Railway, Healey 
building; G. B. Harris, J. A. Sams 
and T. M. Wilson, representatives. 

Oliver, Herbert D., 311 Healey 
building; Raymond Concrete P:le Co. 

Palmie, A. G., 101 Marietta street; 
American National Insurance Co. 

Pan-American Southern Petroleum 
Co., 1310 Citizens & Southern Bank 
building; D. L. Goodman, representa- 
tive. 

Photo Process Engraving Company, 
11 Whitehall street; Walter G. Miller, 
representative. 

Pine Mountain Granite Co., 1220 
Atlanta Trust Co. building; F. T. Ma- 
son, representative. 

Scott, Ear] F., 1524 Candler build- 
ing; mechanical engineer. 

Todd, Wm. M., 557 Whitehall street; 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. 

Two-Cent Letter Company, 1130 
Candler building; Mrs. P. H. Gilbert, 
representative. 

Waddell, Wm., 264 Marietta street; 
wholesale grocer. 

Western Auto Supply Company, 182 
Peachtree street; Paul E. Conner, rep- 
resentative. 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


Distributors for 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


229-33 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone Ivy I1I7 
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Georgia to be Introduced to World Through Motion 


—particularly with regard to put- 

ting its development before the 
public of the entire section—has come 
the motion picture camera with its 
unerring eye and wide range of ac- 
tivity. 

And not only is the industrial life 
affected, but likewise the community 
and county life. Communities hither- 
to unheralded and unsung have an 
opportunity to let the entire section 
know of their advancement and de- 
velopment through the medium of the 
motion picture machine. 

Leaders in the civic and state-wide 
life of Georgia see in this new era a 
means whereby neighboring states 
may become as well acquainted with 
each other as neighboring counties 
and neighboring cities and that in 
time the extended sections of the 
United States may be drawn into one 
commanding community of interests 
through the practical use of the mo- 
tion picture. 

To this end, and forseeing the hith- 
erto hidden possibilities on this en- 


| Pee the industrial life of the south 


Pictures 


By WILLIAM R. BEDELL 


deavor, the Graphic Films Corpora- 
tion, of Atlanta, has been organized 
and purchased wonderful equipment 
for the use of Atlanta and the entire 
south. While not yet equipped as it 
hopes in time to be, the enterprise 
can make any kind of a motion pic- 
ture and return a finished product as 
artistic and convincing as any of the 
big motion picture studios in the 
country. 

The organization has as its prime 
objective the creation of a medium 
where a clearing house of films will 
make it possible for the humblest 
farmer in South Georgia counties to 
sit at ease and view the big manu- 
facturing plants of the metropolis 
and, vice versa, the manufacturer 
may view the spot from which his 
raw material comes. 

In time, it is predicted by officials 
of the company and leaders in the 
life of prominent cities through the 
southern states, Chambers of Com- 
merce of various cities will not get 
their views of each other from writ- 
ten communications or spoken de- 


scriptions but will be able to ex- 
change visualizations of their cities 
with picturizations of the pre-emi- 
nent components which have builded 
the city structures. 

The Graphic Films Corporation, 
one of Atlanta’s youngest enterprises, 
is little more than a month old but 
in that time thousands of dollars have 
been spent in equipment and already 
the state is responding to the possi- 
bilities offered. 

Recently a staff cameraman of the 
organization was sent to Moultrie, 
Ga., principal city of Colquitt county, 
and engaged by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to picturize and visualize the 
resources of the county. This task 
was done and the result has been 
highly endorsed. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Moultrie plans, within 
several years to have another picture 
of similar nature taken so that an 
unerring comparison may be made 
and, if faults have developed, correct 
them, and if progress has been made, 
full credit given. 

(Continued on Page 50.) 
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Detachable hein \ 


To Be Successful 


IN BUSINESS 


You Must Have 


Clean Hands 


That’s why we are supplying 
sO many progressive business 
houses with our 


MODERN, SANITARY 


individual Towel service. 


| Fo wel. S) (stere | 


Phone Ivy 1939 


and we will call at once and work out 
with you an economic service to meet 
your needs. 


City Towel Supply Co. 


E. M. MITCHELL, Manager 
199 Piedmont Ave. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Thanked 


Expression of appreciation of the 
support given by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Atlanta Clear- 
ing House Association, and the At- 
lanta Association of Credit Men, to 
the Georgia Association, in its work 
for rural Georgia, was voiced by the 
McIntosh County Association, the 
Liberty County Board of Trade, and 
the Ashburn Board of Trade, in the 
following resolutions recently passed 
by those organizations: 

Resolutions of the McIntosh Coun- 
ty Association read: 


University 
School for 
Boys 


A high-grade preparatory boys’ 
school. Non-military. College 
preparatory. Boarding depart- 
ment. Work of the sixth and 
seventh grades a_ specialty. 
Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Physical training for all 
pupils. Graduates admitted to 
all Southern colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue and 
information call between 9 and 
12 a. m. or write the principal. 


AI W. Fourteenth St. 
Hemlock OZIO 


WELDING 


Electric and 
Oxy-Acetylene 


Nothing Too Large, or 
Too Small 


RADIATORS 


Repaired, Tested or Re-cored 


MACHINISTS 


Repairs to any machinery, or 
the building of special ma- 
chinery, Motors, Cylinder and 
Crank Shaft Grinding, ete. 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 
376-78 Marietta St. Ivy 4256 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Whereas, the Georgia Asso- 
ciation is efficiently carrying out 
a large and active program for 
the advertisement and develop- 
ment of Georgia’s agricultural 
possibilities and resources, and 

“Whereas this work cannot be 
done without a great deal of 
moral and financial support of 
the other civic organizations in 
the State, and 

“Whereas, it has been brought 
to our attention that the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, the At- 
lanta Association of Credit Men, 
and the Atlanta Clearing House 
Association, has given support to 
the Georgia Association, render- 
ing the Georgia Association val- 
uable aid and enabling it to func- 
tion more efficiently; 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved by 
the McIntosh County Association 
that this organization express to 
the above named associations its 
sincere appreciation of the aid 
and assistance given by the busi- 
ness men of Atlanta to the Geor- 
gia Association. 

“Resolved further, that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to 
each of the above named organi- 
zations, and that the same be 
published in the local newspa- 
pers.” 


The Liberty County Board of Trade 
resolved, as follows: 


“Whereas, we recognize the 
very great benefits that have al- 
ready come to this board through 
the plans of organization and 
plans of a county survey, fur- 
nished us by the Georgia Asso- 
ciation, as well as through help- 
ful information on the ‘cow-hog- 
hen” farm program, which we 
have adopted and for the carry- 
ing forward of which we have re- 
cently employed a County Agent 
and a Home _ Demonstration 
Agent, at the suggestion of said 
Georgia Association, and 

“Whereas, we are informed 
that this helpful service has been 
made possible by subscriptions to 
said Georgia Association from 
the Atlanta Clearing House As- 
sociation, the Atlanta Credit 
Men’s Association and the Atlan- 
ta Chamber of Commerce, 

“Therefore, Be it Resolved, 
That there be authorized in pay- 
ment of the first installment of 
membership in the Georgia Asso- 
ciation the sum of $75, the bal- 
ance to be paid from time to time 
during the year; 
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“Resolved, that we pass a reso- 
lution expressing our apprecia- 
tion for this valuable cooperation 
from Atlanta banks and business 
men and that a delegation be ap- 
pointed from this Board to call 
upon similar organizations of 
business men in the city of Sa- 
vannah and request their coopera- 
tion with Atlanta in forwarding 
the development program of the 
Georgia Association. 


“Resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Atlanta 
Clearing House Association, the 
Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men, and the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce.” 


(Continued on Page 46.) 


LUTHER E. 
EL BEIN 


AND 


Associates 


“Repeat orders in 
1928 totaled $180,732,- 
408. This amount is- 
sued upon the applica- 
tions of members pre- 
viously insured in the 
Company is 50.97% 
of the total.” 


REPRESENTING 


The 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


iD 


225-231 Healey Bldg. 
Phones: Wal. 1866-1867 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A New «Made-in-Atlanta” Product 


Shope Concrete Brick Plant Keeps the Money at Home 


Atlanta officials, Atlanta employ- 
ees, and all-Georgia raw materials, 
manufacturing a product which builds 
Atlanta homes and business struct- 
ures; a new industry now employing 
some sixty men and expecting to in- 
crease its force as the demand for its 
output grows; that is the Atlanta 
Shope Brick and Tile Company, whose 
plant on the Williams Mill Road is 
one of the busiest in the Atlanta in- 
dustrial district. 

Concrete brick, made by the Shope 
process, is this company’s product. 
Into these brick go portland cement 
from Rockmart, fine quartz from the 
Rollo Pits near Fort Valley, and pure 
mineral colors, some of them found in 
various. parts of Georgia, though it 
is necessary to import some not pro- 
duced in this state. 

Concrete, in its usual form, has 
been recognized for ages as the build- 
ing material eternal. Two thousand 
years ago the Romans built roads of 
concrete, and today modern automo- 
biles speed over the same paving 
where once the triumphant war char- 
iots of the Roman hosts dragged cap- 


tive barbarians behind them. But 
concrete, in the more flexible form 
of brick, is comparatively new, 


though it has been used long enough 
to prove its worth. Some of the ad- 
vantages claimed for concrete brick 
are the strength of the “bond” pro- 
duced by the use of cement mortar, 
so that a wall of these bricks becomes 
a solid monolith, practically jointless, 
a “one-piece wall’; the regularity in 
shape and size, so that time is saved 
in building, the highly waterproof 
face, and the beauty of the colors 
used in these brick. 


Most interesting, perhaps, to a vis- 
itor to the plant of the Atlanta Shope 
Brick Company, is the wide range of 
tints used in making “face brick.” 
There is virtually no limit to the 
range of colors possible, soft creams 
and buffs, rich browns and reds. The 
colors are pure mineral, ground from 
various ores, without artificial color- 
ing, and by the Shope process they 
are imbedded in the face of the brick 
so that they become an integral part 
of it. Time nor sun can fade them, 
the acids used in washing a _ brick 
wall after completion have no effect 
upon them. The colors were painted 


By DUDLEY GLASS 


Plant of Shope Brick Company on Williams’ Mill Road. 
built of Shope concrete brick. 


by Dame Nature a thousand years 
ago and will remain eternally un- 
dimmed. 


The Atlanta Shope Brick Com- 
pany’s plant is one of the largest 
face concrete brick manufacturing 
industries in the South, though it 
was opened only last August. Its 
product has built the walls of numer- 
ous Atlanta homes, many of them 
erected by leading builders in exclu- 
sive residence sections, while others 
have gone into business structures. 
The company’s exhibit in connection 
with that of the Portland Cement 
Association in the recent “Own Your 
Home Show” was one of the most 
interesting in that exposition of 
home-building and home planning. 

An idea of the thoroughness with 
which this company operates is given 
in the result of a recent visit to the 
plant by a party of concrete product 
experts who made a close inspection 
of the plant, its tests and its opera- 
tion, and reported that the Atlanta 
Shope Brick Company had made the 
most exhaustive study of concrete 
brick manufacture of which they had 
any knowledge. The visitors had 
planned an extensive tour of con- 
crete product plants in order to learn 
what further scientific tests would be 
advantageous, but after several days 
in Atlanta they decided to discontinue 


Insert Shows a home 


their tour, place a laboratory expert 
in the plant here and depend upon 
study in this plant to determine what 
further tests shall be made. 

The officers of the Atlanta Shope 
Brick and Tile Company are officers 
of the R. O. Campbell Coal Company 
and Arthur P. Burke, president of 
the Atlanta Sand and Supply Com- 
pany, who is vice-president of the 
brick company. 


Asphalt Roofing 
Products Co. 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Roofs Over Wood 
Shingles 
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Millions Saved to Central Last Year Through 
Efhcient Management 


These Millions Will be Spent This Year in Improvements to Roadbeds, 
Rolling Stock and Physical Equipment 


HE Central of Georgia antici- 
| Pee a volume of business in 

1924 equal to or exceeding that 
of 1923, which broke all previous rec- 
ords. The management is making 
preparation to handle this business by 
continued improvement of all of its 
facilities. Eight new locomotives 
have been made, completing the in- 
stallation of 49 within the past four 
years. These have been placed in 
freight and passenger service, many 
of them in the Atlanta district. New 
box cars, ventilator cars, coal cars, 
and cabooses have been added to the 
equipment. An order has been placed 
for delivery early in June of 15 steel 
passenger cars at a cost of $425,000. 
These will see service on the through 
passenger trains of the railroad. The 
program for 1924 includes the laying 
of heavier rail, ballasting of the track 
and construction of additional side- 
tracks to facilitate movement of bus- 
iness. 

The principal construction activity 
the coming year will be on the line 
between Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Columbus, Georgia, where approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 will be expended. 
This work calls for the elimination 


Paper Bags 
Folding Cartons 


Corrugated 
Shipping Cases 


Atlanta Paper 
Company 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 


By J. D. McCARTNEY 


L. A. DOWNS 
President of the Central of Georgia Railway, 
under whose able guidance the Central will 
spend several millions of dollars in improve- 
ments this year. 


of 838 curves and 40 highway grade 
crossings and two railroad crossings. 
It will reduce the eastbound grades 
to one-half of one per cent. 

Reports from the Atlanta district, 
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as throughout the section, indicate 
that business will be good. The in- 
terruption to commerce that is ordi- 
narily expected during a presidential 
year will apparently not be a disturb- 
ing factor in 1924. February showed 
the greatest volume of business of 
any February in the road’s history. 
The eighth day of March, 1924, was 
the largest single day on record, with 
the sole exception of one day in 
March, 1923. This record was at- 
tained despite a large decrease in the 
amount of fertilizer handled during 
the same month last year. On ac- 
count of trade conditions the fertil- 
izer movement was slow in starting, 
but indications are that it will con- 
tinue later than usual and will exceed 
in volume that of 1923. There is 
marked activity in all of the building 
trades. A particularly optimistic 
trend is shown in the increase in the 
movement of general merchandise, 
indicating active buying on the part 
of merchants, and naturally the gen- 
eral public. Coal is also moving in 
increased volume. There is a slight 
decrease in cotton and live stock. 

An element contributing largely to 
satisfactory service is the movement 
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Otmecars: Communities dependent 
upon a railroad for transportation 
have a right to expect that shipments 
shall move promptly and that there 
shall be an adequate supply of cars 
and motive power to handle their bus- 
iness. This is particularly impor- 
tant for seasonal movements such as 
cotton and fertilizer, and for perish- 
ables such as peaches and watermel- 
ons. There must not only be a good 
car supply to begin with, but these 
cars must move over the road—not 
“loaf” on side-tracks or stand idle at 
terminals. In 1923 the average miles 
per car per day on the Central of 
Georgia was 32.86. The improvement 
in this particular is manifest by a 
comparison with 1919, the last year 
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of federal control, when the average 
was but 19.49 miles. 

If performance in 1923 had been 
the same as in 1919, an average of 
5,860 more cars each day would have 
been required to handle the 1923 busi- 
ness. To have purchased this many 
cars would have cost, at prevailing 
prices, $12,600,933. To have rented 
them from other railways would have 
required an annual payment of $2,- 
148,900 as “per diem.” Efficiency in 
car performance strikingly illustrates 
the possibility of saving money for 
the railroads and for the public. 

In the above, only the records of 
the Central of Georgia Railway have 
been cited. If space permitted, the 
fine results obtained by other rail- 
ways throughout the country could 
be added to the list. Transportation 
generally has accomplished great 
things in more efficient operation 
during recent years. 

Statistics are shunned by the aver- 
age person as “dry” reading, but 
when these statistics deal with the 
efficiency and economy of railway 
operation, every figure tells a story 
of obstacles overcome, of achieve- 
ments accomplished, all for the bene- 
fit of the public. The saving in dol- 
lars means just that much less in the 
people’s transportation bill. The bet- 
terment in service means less annoy- 
ance and more of satisfaction to pat- 
rons of the carriers, and that in- 
cludes everybody. 

The Central of Georgia finds, as it 
gives the facts about transportation 
to the people, a friendly and co-opera- 
tive spirit that stimulates it to new 
endeavors. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————  _____. 
—_—_—_—_————————_—_—___— 
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NOT SO IGNORANT 
Teacher — What is ignorance, 
Tommie? 
Tommie—Ignorance is when you 
don’t know anything and somebody 
finds it out.—Boston Transcript. 


RING OF FINALITY 
Margot, an old Scotchwoman, holds 
decided views on eternal salvation and 
is known to be exceedingly self- 
righteous. 

One day she was discoursing on her 
favorite theme with a neighbor, who, 
becoming vexed, exclaimed: “I do 
believe, Margot, that you think no one 
but you and the minister will go to 
heaven.” 

“Weel,” replied Margot, “I’m no’ 
so sure about the menister.” 
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Chamber of Commerce Women 


Campaign for New Members 


As this issue of The City Builder 
goes to press, the Woman’s Division 
of the Chamber of Commerce is in 
the midst of an intensive campaign 
for new members. Much enthusiasm 
is aroused and it is expected that the 
drive will result in quite an addition 
to the membership of the Division. 

Miss Lucie V. Harris and Mrs. M. 
V. Smith head two strong: divisions 


of workers, the former taking the 
professional and home women of the 
city, the latter the business women. 
Ten captains of as many teams of 
ten each are trying to enroll as many 
women as possible in the Division be- 
fore the first of April—five hundred 
is the goal. The captains are: Miss 
Annie Laurie Allen, Mrs. M. E. Mor- 
rill, Miss Margaret Waite, Miss Fan- 
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nie Lee Bettis, Miss Merrion K. Still- 
man, Miss Helen K. Spain, Miss Flor- 
ence Turpin, Miss Louise Dryman, 
and Miss Ruby Simmons. 

Miss Susie Wailes, chairman of 
the Division, urges every woman in 
the city to associate herself with the 
Chamber of Commerce. “There is 
work for all and all are needed to 
do the work,” is the way she ex- 
presses it. 


MRS. WILBER COLVIN 


Newly-elected Secretary, Woman’s Division, 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. A woman 
of broad experience and unusual ability in 
community service lines. Mrs. Colvin is 
expected to make the Woman’s Division a 
powerful! force in Atlanta’s civic life. 


MRS. COLVIN ELECTED SECRE- 
TARY OF WOMAN’S DIVISION 
C. OF C. 


Mrs. Wilber Colvin, one of the most 
outstanding business women in At- 
lanta, has been elected Secretary of 
the Woman’s Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mrs. Colvin entered upon her new 
duties March 1, and she will give to 
the Division the benefit of her broad 
experience in organization work. For 
several years Mrs. Colvin has been 
actively identified with Parent-Teach- 
er activities in Georgia, being a di- 
rector of the state association of Par- 
ent-Teacher organizations. She also 
edited at one time a school publica- 
tion, and she has been active in wom- 
en’s organizations for a great many 
years. 

With Mrs. Colvin in active charge 
of the work of the Division it is ex- 
pected that new life will be injected 
into it and that it will soon become 
what it should be—the livest woman’s 
organization in Atlanta. 
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REDUCING SELLING COSTS BY 
COMMON SENSE IN MAR- 
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(Continued from Page 15.) 


ing center—as the principal point in 
all campaigns and problems of mar- 
keting that concern the South and 
Southeast. It should be made a great 
industrial center as well, for it offers 
every opportunity. The movement 
now under way, in which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is taking so promi- 
nent a part, to advertise Georgia and 
her advantages to the outside world, 
is one of immense value and should 
be carried on in a manner worthy of 
its importance. 
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Southern Railway Operates Automobile Special 
By LAUREN FOREMAN 


TLANTA’S position as the lead- 
A ine automobile distributing cen- 

ter of the South has recently 
been strikingly recognized in two dis- 
tinct moves by the Southern Railway 
System: first, the construction of a 
new automobile terminal, just west 
of its main line tracks on North Ave- 
nue, in easy reach of the rapidly de- 
veloping automobile district on Peach- 
tree, West Peachtree, and Spring 
streets; and second, by the establish- 
ment of a new daily freight train, 
known as the “Automobile Special,” 
from Cincinnati to Atlanta, handling 
only automobiles, trucks, parts, tires, 
and accessories for Atlanta and points 
reached through Atlanta. 


The automobile terminal consists 
of a reinforced concrete platform, 592 
feet long and 24 feet wide, covered 
the entire length, at which fifteen 
cars may be placed for unloading at 
one time, with a ramp running down 
to the approach to North avenue. 
Pipes have been placed, making wa- 
ter available at any point on the plat- 
form and special facilities have been 
provided for unloading automobiles 
and trucks from open top freight cars. 

Cars can be driven from this ter- 
minal to the automobile show rooms 
on Peachtree, West Peachtree, and 
Spring streets directly over North 


avenue, thus avoiding movement 
through the congested down-town 
streets. 

The “Automobile Special” makes 


the run from Cincinnati to Atlanta in 
28 hours and 15 minutes, leaving Cin- 
cinnati at 12:30 a. m. and reaching 
Atlanta at 4:45 a. m., the following 
day in ample time for cars for At- 
lanta dealers to be placed for unload- 
ing at the opening of business and 
for cars for points beyond Atlanta to 
be switched into trains leaving At- 
lanta during the early morning hours. 


According to Paul A. Wright, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the 
Southern, the “Automobile Special’ 
is run through from Cincinnati to 
Atlanta as a solid train, no cars be- 
ing added or taken from it en route. 
Stops are made only at division term- 
inals to change crews and engines, 
preparation for which is made in ad- 
vance. 

“All cars of automobiles, trucks, 
bodies, engines, other parts, tires, or 
accessories, received by the Southern 


at Cincinnati for Atlanta and points 
beyond up to 12:30 a. m. of each 
day,” said Mr. Wright, “will be for- 
warded in the ‘Automobile Special’ 
and moved with passenger-train pre- 
cision. The Southern was moving out 
of Cincinnati every day enough cars 
of automobiles and related traffic for 
Atlanta and other cities in Georgia 
and Florida to make a full train. By 
consolidating this traffic into one 
train and moving it on a regular 
schedule we are able to give service 
which we believe will prove of great 
benefit to Atlanta dealers and will 
give this city new prestige as one of 
the leading automobile centers of the 
country.” 


In addition to this special service, 
sixty-six new locomotives, of which 
fifty are freight and sixteen are pas- 
senger, have been placed in service 
recently by the Southern Railway 
System. The order for these locomo- 
tives was placed in the spring of 1923 
and they were built at the Richmond 
plant of the American Locomotive 
company. 


The new locomotives are of three 
types. Ten of them are duplicates 
of the present light Mikado type 
freight engines, with the exception of 
slight modifications and a few minor 
details. Forty are of the heavy Mi- 
kado type for freight service. The 
sixteen passenger locomotives are of 
the heavy Pacific type. 


Thirty-one of the heavy Mikados 
have been assigned to the Washing- 
ton Division, five to the Danville Di- 
vision and four to the Charlotte Di- 
vision. The ten light Mikados have 
been allotted to the Birmingham Di- 
vision. Eight of the heavy Pacific 
type passenger locomotives are in 
service on the Washington Division, 
four on the Danville Division, and 
four on the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. 


All of the new engines are equipped 
with the latest devices for economical 
operation and fuel conservation, in- 
cluding feed water heaters, super- 
heaters, brick arches and power re- 
verse gears. The feed water heater 
and pump are interesting new fea- 
tures. The heavy Mikados and Pa- 
cifics are provided with mechanical 
stokers. The stokers on the Pacifics 
differ from any other stoker in use 
on the Southern in that the coal is 


fed into the fire box by mechanically 
operated shovels instead of by steam 
jets. 

The heavy Mikados and heavy Pa- 
cifics are the largest and heaviest lo- 
comotives of these types ever oper- 
ated on the lines of the Southern 
Railway System. Extreme care has 
been exercised in the designs of both 
of these types to insure well propor- 
tioned and efficient machines. The 
engines are as nearly perfectly coun- 
terbalanced as possible, special atten- 
tion having been paid to this fea- 
ture. In all types, the interchangea- 
bility of parts has been followed as 
far as practicable. 


85,000 PER CENT GROWTH IN 
FORTY-ONE YEARS 


What tremendous benefits we are 
reaping from the labors of those who 
first gave the country its public utili- 
ties, its electric lighting plants, its 
street railways and subways! 


Forty-one years ago, on September 
4, 1882, on Pearl Street, New York, 
in an old warehouse, the first com- 
mercially successful electric central 
generating station, supplying energy 
for light and power was opened, skep- 
tically regarded and considered as 
too ambitious and impracticable. 


How foolish this skepticism looks 
today. The first year’s gross receipts 
of this plant was $53,000. The gross 
receipts of its successors in New 
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York City alone in 1922 amounted to 
nearly $45,000,000. An increase of 
85,000 per cent in 41 years. Through- 
out the country there are today in- 
vested $5,000,000,000 in electric utili- 
ties, operating 5,700 companies sup- 
plying 15,000 communities.  Includ- 
ing gas companies, electric railways 
and telephone companies, the invest- 
ment is more than $17,000,000,000, 
four times the total investment in 
the steel industry. 


Electric light and power companies 
supply 75 per cent of all the power 
used in manufacturing plants. The 
new investments each year _ total 
$750,000,000. The insurance compa- 
nies alone own $300,000,000 worth of 
public utility securities. The banks 
hold $1,700,000,000 worth. Nearly 20 
per cent of all the bank deposits de- 
pend for their interest on the re- 
turns from these securities. 


Twenty-six cents of every dollar 
of Harvard University’s surplus 
funds are invested in public utility 
securities. 


Cost of electricity has decreased 80 
per cent during the last 20 years, 
while the cost of living has increased 
two and one-half times in that period, 
government statistics show. 


Without our utilities, which in for- 
ty-one short years have grown to 
lusty maturity, but still with great 
promise of development, we should 
be relegated both literally and figur- 
atively to the dark ages. 
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Bureau of Business Research Established at 
University of Illinois 
Will Train Young Men for Commercial Secretaryships ana 


T the University of Illinois, 

which is located at the twin cit- 

ies of Champaign and Urbana, 
a special course has been inaugu- 
rated to help meet the great need 
that exists for trained people in 
Chamber of Commerce work. This 
course, which was established last 
February, is thought to be the first 
of its kind for undergraduate students 
at any American. university. The 
members of the class have had no 
experience as secretaries and expect 
to serve their apprenticeship after 
they leave college. 

They are prominent campus leaders 
of the senior class and have been in- 
spired to take up Chamber of Com- 
merce work by Dr. Charles M. Thomp- 
son, Dean of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration. It was 
the realization of the possibilities in 
this line of work that prompted the 
Dean to add this new course. In the 
“Annual Register” of the University 
of Illinois it is known as “Business 
Organization and Operation 9.” In 
dark type appears the notation: 
“Trade and Civie Organizations,” and 
then one reads: “Their place and im- 
portance in the community; their re- 
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Of the University of Illinois, under whom the 
course for commercial secretaries is being 
conducted. 


lationship to the business men and 
the general public, with emphasis 
upon the duties of the commercial or- 
ganization secretary.” 

For this course there is a dearth of 
printed literature. Lectures and in- 
terviews take the place of text-books. 
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Nearly 200 Pure Food Stores to Serve You 


These are given by prominent Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretaries of Il- 
linois. Each Tuesday Dean Thomp- 
son lectures to the class, and on 
Thursday some out-of-town Secretary 
speaks. Each week some _ special 
phase of Chamber of Commerce work 
is studied. For instance, Dr. Thomp- 
son on Tuesday will discuss “Trade 
Extension,” and prepare the class for 
a lecture on the same subject two 
days later by a visiting secretary. 
Notes are kept on the former’s lec- 
ture so that the same information 
will not be repeated. Other phases 
of the subjects that are being dis- 
cussed include: “Committee Opera- 
tion and Control,” “Bureaus and Com- 
mittees,” “Membership and Finance,” 
“Institutional Co-operation,”  ‘Traf- 
fic Management,’ ‘“Civie Affairs,” 
and “Campaigns.” Harvey B. Hill, 
general secretary of the [Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, will come to 
the [lini campus to explain the work 
of the State Association. Robert B. 
Beach, Business Manager of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, will 
also visit Urbana to tell about “The 
Ethics of the Profession.” Among 
the secretaries who lecture during 


your shoulder to the wheel 


this semester are those from Spring- 
field, Joliet, Kankakee, Danville, 
Bloomington and Peoria. 

These secretaries on the day of 
their visits at the University of I- 
_linois spend several hours being in- 
_ terviewed by students relative to the 
duties of secretaries and the activi- 
ties of a Chamber of Commerce. They 
- are also honor guests at luncheons 
; given by the Illini Chamber of Cham- 
| ber of Commerce, the only college or- 
' ganization which is affiliated with the 
- Illinois Chamber of Commerce. These 

trips to the State University are en- 
-joyed by the secretaries. One of 
them suggested a second visit, inti- 
mating, however, that he would be 
especially pleased if that visit could 
_be arranged on a day when the Uni- 
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versity of Lllinois baseball team had 
a home game. 

‘the splendid spirit of co-operation 
between the secretaries and the Col- 
liege of Commerce is due largely to 
Dean ‘Thompson. For several years 
he has been very active in the af- 
fairs of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, having served as _ vice-presi- 
dent of that association, and also as 
a director. It is aoubtful if any per- 
son in Illinois has talked betore as 
many different Chambers of Com- 
merce in the State as has Dr. 'Thomp- 
son. It was as a result of these talks 
that he conceived the idea of training 
young men for the work. The Dean 
is a man of action and, having decid- 
ed that such a course would be a 
good investment in manhood, that 
course was added to his college. He 
told the members of the Illinois Com- 
mercial Secretaries’ Association the 
history of the class at their winter 
meeting at Champaign and Urbana 
in February. The result was that 
the secretaries pledged their hearty 
endorsement of the course and prom- 
ised as individuals and as an associa- 
tion to help the Dean make it a suc- 
cess. They are making good through 
lectures and interviews. 


Their co-operation, however, does 
not end there. For the files of B. O. 
and O. 9 many official bulletins and 
other publications, such as year books, 
copies of industrial surveys, souvenir 
booklets, copies of by-laws, special 
sales literature, sanction cards, tourist 
camp literature, credit bureau forms, 
and membership sets are being con- 
tributed. This material is studied in 
the preparation of term papers. Each 
member of the class is writing a term 
paper on some special phase of Cham- 
ber of Commerce work. No two of 
the eighteen papers of the class will 
be on the same subject. It is only 
natural that the only young lady in 
the class should write about “The Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of the 
Community Chest,” “The Tourist As 
An Asset” is the subject of a young 
man who lives along the “Dixie High- 
way.” The father and two uncles of 
another member are retail grocers 
and this young man is studying “Itin- 
erant Merchants and Chain Stores.” 
A study is being made also of the 
bulletins and publications of Cham- 
bers of Commerce by another mem- 
ber of the class. Other topics include 
papers on the work of the traffic bu- 
reau, the operation of a credit bureau, 
the relation of a Chamber of Com- 
merce to labor, and the educational, 
political, economic, and industrial in- 
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fluence of the Chamber of Commerce 
on national life. 

The President of the Illini Chamber 
of Commerce is learning about “Pro- 
grams and Forums.” The work of 
“Information Bureaus,” is being in- 
vestigated by another collegian. Still 
another is considering city planning 
and is particularly interested in zon- 
ing. Reports on term papers are 
made at frequent intervals and the 
information collected by each one is 
thus given to the whole class. 

These students have learned that a 
composite Chamber of Commerce in 
Illinois is performing at least 121 dif- 
ferent functions in its Civic Division, 
to say nothing of the other activities 
undertaken in the Transportation, 
Merchants, Industrial, and Organiza- 
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44 
tion (the actual operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce) Divisions. 


These activities in the Civic Division 
do not include the new movements 
of city foundations and the forma- 
tion of civic councils in which all din- 
ner clubs and the Chamber of Com- 
merce unite for a civic program. In 
alphabetical order the first civic ac- 
tivity listed is the committee for the 
establishment of Abraham Lincoln 
University at Springfield. Zoning’ 
comes at the end of the list. The 
survey indicates, as one would expect, 
that civic affairs, finance, industrial 
development, health, 
publicity and advertising, traffic and 
retail trade expan- 
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sion, and rural relations are the com- 
mittees most generally found in II- 
linois Chambers of Commerce. Good 
roads lead all special activities, with 
committees on conventions, tourists’ 
camps, park and playgrounds increas- 
ing in numbers. New court houses, 
city halls, armories, hotels, depots, 
and World War Memorials are pro- 
jects that are attracting much atten- 
tion in some of the communities. City 
plan projects, especially zoning, are 
much discussed by larger cities. Some 
cities are adopting and other cities 
are abandoning the Community Chest 
plan, whereby funds for local chari- 
ties are raised and disbursed in one 
campaign. Solicitors, both local and 
out-of-town people, have a more dfi- 
ficult time in putting over questiona- 
ble propositions because of the in- 
creasing popularity of sanction cards. 
Trade tours and inter-community vis- 
itation offer a rich field for the de- 
velopment of better feeling among 
neighbors in adjacent trade territory. 

Dean Thompson told his class at 
one session that today the Chamber 
of Commerce is being regarded as al- 
most as much of an institution as the 
postoffice. The Secretary of the II- 
linois Commercial Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation at another meeting told the 
students that in his estimation sixty 
per cent of the activities of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce should be devoted 
to civic plans and only forty per cent 
to commercial development. 

The value of the course is that it 
is giving those who take it a much 
broader vision and better understand- 
ing of the real place of the Chamber 
of Commerce in community life. If 
these students never become secre- 
taries, they will have a sympathetic 
appreciation of the problem of secre- 
taries and should make excellent ma- 
terial for officers and committeemen 
of their home city Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU ENDORS- 
ED BY ATLANTA PAPERS 


Strong editorial endorsement of the 
Industrial Bureau of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce has been given 
recently by all three of the Atlanta 
newspapers. “The great work the 
bureau has cut out for itself is ambi- 
tious and full of possibilities for 
good; it should prove a potent factor 
in carrying Atlanta well along to 
that goal of 500,000 set for 1930,” 
says the Atlanta Georgian; and the 
Constitution adds: “This work is pub- 
lic service. Atlanta should and will 


become the great industrial center of 
the entire South. 

In an equally splendid spirit, the 
Journal thinks “the most marked 
characteristics of the Atlanta Indus- 
trial Bureau are the steadiness of 
its purpose; the soundness of its 
method, and the adequacy of its con- 
ceptions of the great work to be done.” 

Such whole-hearted endorsement as 
this encourages Mr. J. P. Allen and 
his committee in their efforts to raise 
funds to complete the three years’ 
budget necessary to the Bureau’s 
operation. As soon as these funds 
are in, the work of a survey, which 
will be the first step in the activities 
of the Bureau, will be begun. 
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Why Be Truthful in Business 


By ALLAN C. GOTTSCHALDT 
Secretary-Treasurer, Advertising Club of Atlanta 


Hight thousand school children ask- 
ing their fathers: “Why Be Truth- 
ful in Business?” Eight thousand 
school children discussing “Truth” in 
home, classroom and on the streets 
of our city. Al] this happened re- 
cently in Atlanta during the observ- 
ance of “National Truth Week.” 

The Advertising Club of Atlanta, 
affiliated with the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of’ the World, recently 
offered five prizes of $10 in gold 
each, to the school children of the 
sixth grade grammar schools and the 
four junior high schools who submit- 
ted the best essays on the subject, 
“Why Be Truthful in Business” The 
co-operation of the school authorities 
was obtained and Eugene R. Black, 
Mell R. Wilkinson and J. M. Watters 
agreed to act as judges. 

All essays were limited to 250 
words and were written in the class- 
rooms under supervision of the Eng- 
lish teachers. Children were notified 
of the contest and were urged to talk 
the matter over with their parents 
and friends. That they did so—that 
these 8,000 children blanketed the city 
in the search for information—for 
truth—is now a matter of history. 

Then the essays, a flood of them, 
reached the Ad Club office. A group 
of volunteers, members of the club, 
worked feverishly day and night to 
select the outstanding essays for the 
consideration of the judges. In less 
than a week after the contest had 
closed, the winners were announced 
in the papers and they—with some 
of their teachers and parents—were 
the proud guests of the Ad Club at 
its February 28 meeting. 

The prize winners, who were pre- 
sented with their gold pieces by Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, superintendent of 


schools, were: Grammar _ school, 
sixth grade, Tenth Street school, Bar- 
bara Baker; Bass Junior High school, 
Carlos Lynes, Jr., class 8A-11; Hoke 
Smith Junior High school, Julia Gold- 
berg; Joe Brown Junior High school, 
Louise Powell; O’Keefe Junior High 
school, Elizabeth Speaker. 

National Truth Week naturally cen- 
tered about Washington’s birthday on 
February 22, so it was not to be won- 
dered that a majority of the essays 
took occasion to mention the Father 
of His Country, together with the 
time-honored cherry tree story. Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the story about the 
woman customer he _ accidentally 
short-changed came in for much dis- 
cussion. Certain merchants of the 
city were roundly criticized by the 
children for real or fancied slips— 
and the writers did not even “allege” 
—whereas still other retailers came 
in for many paragraphs of unstinted 
praise for their methods. 

One little boy entrant, in all seri- 
ousness, penned the most humorous 
essay of all. After the usual pream- 
ble about honesty being the best pol- 
icy, he launched into the following: 

“Tf you were a milkman and to 
the milk you delivered you added 
water or some other substance— 
you would be committing adul- 
tery. And the Bible says: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” 

The Advertising Club considers the 
“Truth Essay” contest as something 
that was distinctly worth while and 
something that did much to further 
the ideal for which the club stands: 
Truth in Advertising. Hundreds of 
the essays turned in merited some 
sort of recognition—the club regrets 
it was unable to extend the scope of 
its prize offer. 
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Drop in! Dress up! Eleven bright 
departments—seven magnificent floors. 
Seven-eleven. Floor one—men’s fur- 
nishings and hats; baleony—the shoes 
for men and boys. second floor—celoth- 
ing; third floor—boys’ and _ college 
dept. (and children’s haireutting) ; 
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NOTE—The City Builder regrets 
that it has no space to print the 
prize-winning essays. They are all 
good, and doubtless will serve as a 
stimulus to the writers, to the Ad- 
vertising Club and to the merchants 
in Atlanta to be truthful in business. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Sold at Soda Foun- 
tains and delivered in 14 
gal. and 5-gal. bottles. 


Distilled Aerated 


Perfectly pure, plain soft 
water, delightful to taste. 
Delivered in one-half gallon 
and five-gallon bottles. 
Drink and enjoy them and 
see the difference in your 
Health and Fitness. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 


The EASTER PARADE 
BEGINS AT MUSE’S-~- 


fourth floor—feminine footwear, hos- 
iery, Gary exquisite millinery, and 
Laura Mays’ creations for girls; fifth 
floor—the feminine ready-to-wear of 
fashionable certainty (the Southern 
route to Paris!) ; seventh floor—Muse 
custom tailoring, and the office.—All 
for you! 


“Ghe Style Center of the South”’ 


PEACHTREE:: WALTON :: BROAD 
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L. M. Sheffer, Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, presenting Dewey Morgan, 
Buchanan, Ga.. with $100 in gold awarded to him by the Atlanta Trust Company for 
winning a state cotton growing contest open to boys in agricultural classes in high schools. 
Dewey made 1.949 pounds of lint cotton on three acres. 


BUILDING CITIES ON GA FARMS 
By Paul W. Chapman 
State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education 


(Continued from Page 20.) 


secure the advantages of pooled re- 
sources. 

Things that will enable them to 
put such a quality of products on the 
market as will secure the highest 
prices and stimulate wider use of the 
products. 

Things that will enable them to 
take advantage of credit facilities 
provided either as individuals or or- 
ganizations. 

Things that will enable them to 
grow the things on their farms that 
they should grow because of market 
demand and suitability of their farms 
for growing the products. 

Things that will enable them to 
control the pests which periodically 
bring ruin upon farmers in certain 
localities. 

Things that will enable them to 
vote intelligently on matters of public 
social or economic concern. 

Things that will enable them to se- 
cure legislation in State or Nation 
that will protect them from unfair 
competition. 

Things that will enable them to 
produce so cheaply that the public 
will buy heavily at a price that will 
still bring a reasonable profit. 

As the Hartwell Sun expressed it 
oditorially the other day, vocational 
education in agriculture as an in- 
tegral part of the educational pro- 
gram of the high schools of Georgia 


has passed the experimental stage. 
During the past year the State Board 
for Vocational Education has helped 
to pay the salaries of 94 agricultural 
teachers in the schools of the state, 
and the time is rapidly approaching 
when every high school where farm 
boys are in attendance will recognize 
this course as the backbone of the 
school program. And when that time 
comes farming will again be remu- 
nerative occupation. 


ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE THANKS 


(Continued from Page 55.) 


Representative citizens of Turner 
county, at a meeting on February 26, 
after guaranteeing their assessment 
for the support of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation for 1924, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“First, we desire to express 
our unbounded confidence in the 
work and plang of the Georgia 
Association. We believe nothing 
has increased the morale, devel- 
oped confidence and_ stabilized 
values on Georgia farms as the 
“cow-hog-hen” program of this 
association. 

“Second, we believe that it de- 
serves the confidence of all who 
desire the real development of 
Georgia along safe and sane lines. 

“Third, we believe that its 
freedom from political, mercen- 
ary and selfish motives peculiar- 
ly fits it for co-ordinating all 
forces laboring for the agricul- 
tural development of Georgia. 


‘Fourth, we especially com- 
mend the Atlanta Clearing House 
Association, Atlanta Chamber. of 
Commerce, and the Atlanta Credit 
Men’s Association for their ac- 
tive support of this organiza- 
tion.” 
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Value in Pipe 
Furnaces. 


The Williamson 300 Series 
Pipe Furnce has been devel- 
oped as an answer to a con- 
stant demand for something 
better. It combines all the 
good features of the various 
furnaces made by The Wil- 
liamson Heater Company dur- 
ing the past third of a century. 


With the Williamson you are 
assured comfort at a minimum 
cost. 


Call, write or phone for catalogue 
and complete information about this 
dustproof and economical heating 
system, 


CHAS. N. WALKER 


ROOFING CO. 
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GEORGIA ROLLS UP HERE 
SLEEVES 


(Continued from Page 24.) 


stories, as well as nearly 2,000 dwell- 
ings and apartments, Atlanta’s build- 
ing program last year passed the 
$27,000,000 mark. 

Between Boston and Richmond lies 
the greatest meat-consuming section 
in the States. Till now most meat 
sold here has come from the Middle 
West. Bent on getting some of this 
business, Atlanta packers, backed by 
Atlanta banks, are enlarging their 
plant; finished, it will be the greatest 
in the South, and will make Atlanta 
a greater market for southern live- 
stock growers. 

Atlanta is at the hub of the inter- 
connected transmission systems of 
the water-power companies of the 
Southeast, extending over five states 
and coordinating the rainfall of three 
separate and distinct watersheds or 
rainfall regions, which companies 
have a total installed hydro-electric 
and steam-power capacity of 1,350,- 
000 horsepower! 

A few miles away are great stores 
of marble, granite and _ limestone. 
From here Washington got marble 
for some of its buildings. Natural 
resources abound about the _ city— 
ideal locations for cotton mills, finish- 
ing plants, preserve and pickle works, 
potteries, linoleum plants, glass and 
pigment factories, using cheap hydro- 
e’ectric power and being close to raw 
materials. To the south I saw great 
forests of long-leaf yellow pine; to 
the north and west, the hardwoods 
and cedars of North Georgia and 
Tennessee, Kentucky and West Vir- 
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ginia. The annual value of southern 
lumber is over $450,000,000 plus over 
$25,000,000 for naval stores. Geor- 
gia mines produce asbestos, barytes 
for making paints, bauxite for alumi- 
num, as well as coal, iron, corundum, 
fuller’s earth, kaolin, pyrites, road- 
building stone, mica, copper, and some 
gold. At the Tennessee-Georgia line 
sulphuric acid is made from smelter 
fume in the manufacture of copper. 

Atlanta is the undisputed fire in- 
surance center of our Southeast. It 
will surprise you, I think, as it did 
me, to learn that it is our fourth 
largest insurance center. Fifty home 
and foreign companies have offices 
here; here is also located the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association, its 
field force engaged in the determina- 
tion and supervision of rates and 
forms, and furnishing engineering 
service over the entire southern field. 
Here, too, is the Southern Adjust- 
ment Bureau. Twenty-five million 
dollars a year in premiums is paid 
through Atlanta. 

It is easily the financial and com- 
mercial center of the South. Fa- 
mous clubs it has, and riders, and 
hunters; it drinks coca-cola, and is a 
bit meticulous in its choice of opera 
singers. And then, it has Stone 
Mountain. Thousands flock out there 
to watch Gutzon Gorglum carve the 
giant figure of Lee. Tourists swarm 
there, as at Mount Vernon. 

This heroic group forms one of 
the greatest works of sculpture in 
the world. It’s gigantic! The crown 
of Lee’s hat is 28 feet high! His 
whole figure, on horseback, will be 
as high as a 15-story building. No 


Our $10,000 Forgery Insurance Policy 
Premium paid for two years is now 
issued to each purchaser of the PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH or PROTOD-GREEN- 
BAC Forgery Proof Checks and Drafts. 
A broad Policy covering practically all 
forms of Forgery and Check Fraud. 


C. W. DODD 


Dealer in the Products of 


‘Todd 
Protectograph Co. 


506-512 Silvey Building 
Phone Wal. 5801 
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graven image anywhere can compare 
with this. With Lee in the central 
group will be six other figures of 
similar magnitude, including Jeff 
Davis and Stonewall Jackson. It will 
take seven years yet to complete this 
astounding sculpture, and it will cost 
$3,500,000. 


NOVEL PAVING VENTURE 
Akron, Ohio, the “Rubber City,” is 
trying out rubber block pavement. 
The outcome of this experiment will 
be watched with a great deal of in- 
terest by cities all over the country. 
The following account of this ven- 
ture was published in a recent issue 
of the official publication of the Ak- 
ron Chamber of Commerce: 
“Akron’s and the United States’ 
first rubber block pavement was 
laid on East Market street dur- 
ing the first week in January, 
under the direction of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 
“The experimental section cov- 
ering 120 square feet immediate- 
ly south of the Goodyear factory 
office is built of blocks, about the 
size of paving bricks with multi- 
ple tongue and groove sides, laid 
in paving pitch on a smooth con- 
crete base. The top of the block 
is compounded to resist wear, the 
lower portion to absorb shock. 
“It is expected that the rubber 
block will be effective in reduc- 
ing the noise and vibration of 
street traffic and that it may 
prove valuable in hospital quiet 
zones, apartment house _ court- 
yards, on station platforms and 
for bridge floors.” 
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President Coolidge Appeals for Employment 


of Ex-Service Men 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has ad- 
dressed the following letter of 
appeal for employment of ex- 
service men, to the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and that organi- 
zation passes it on to the Atlanta 
employers in the earnest hope that 
consideration will be given these re- 
habilitated soldiers wherever possible 
in the business and industrial life of 
our city. As the President so ably 
puts it, “These men have _ served 
their country in time of great emer- 
gency; let us now contribute some- 
thing of service to them.” 
The letter from President Coolidge 
follows: 


“During the past few months 
the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau has carried on a campaign 
with the object of securing the 
co-operation of important private 
industrial establishments of the 
United States in the problem of 
returning to employment those 
who were disabled in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps during 
the World War. Iam_ glad to 
say that this appeal has met 
with most gratifying response. 
The governors of many states 
and the mayors of some of the 
largest cities have issued procla- 
mations urging the favorable 
consideration of all employers in 
the matter of the employment of 
disabled veterans of the World 
War. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
many Chambers of Commerce in 


leading cities, labor and _ trade 
union organizations, and _ other 
influential bodies have passed 


helpful resolutions in favor of the 
employment by private industry 
of these disabled veterans. 

“T wish to call this matter to 
your personal attention, and 
through you to the attention of 
your members. 

“Many of these disabled vet- 
erans have been trained in new 
vocations by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Their vocational handi- 
caps have been removed to a 
great extent by this training. 
Actual employment, therefore, 
becomes the solution to the re- 
habilitation problem. 

“T feel that the co-operation 
of your organization in this mat- 
ter will be most helpful, not only 


in assisting the Veterans’ Bureau 
in placing these ex-service men 
in employment immediately fol- 
lowing their rehabilitation, but in 
following up such employment, 
with a view to making it contin- 
uous. I suggest that your organ- 
ization create a permanent com- 
mittee which will act for you in 
solving this problem of employ- 
ment for the disabled veterans of 
your community. The local office 
of the Veterans’ Bureau will co- 
operate with your committee in 
every way. 

“These men have served their 
country in time of great emer- 
gency. Let us now contribute 
something of service to them. 

“Cordially yours, 
“CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 
NOT SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COL- 
LEGE BUT SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By MARY PANSY AIKEN 
School Counsellor, Commercial High 
School 


I have often wondered how it was 
that scholarships are almost always 
for college, rather than high school 
attendance. Perhaps it is because 
the donor of the scholarship has a 
stronger feeling that his money will 
be well spent because he usually 
knows that his boy or girl has done 
well in high school, and that he or 
she will probably be a fine man or 
woman some day, to whom the ben- 
efactor can point with pride. 

But it takes a great deal of money 
to send one boy or girl to college. 
The same amount would take care 
of two or three boys or girls in high 
school. And adolescent boys and girls 
are so wonderful. They love you so! 
I had much rather own a boy or girl 
for my very own, in one of our city 
high schools, where they could come 
to see me, and be chummy and shy 
with me—as they are when they love 
us—than to own a house, I believe, 
or a pretty frock, for sure. 

I wonder why some people who 
like to do lovely things don’t call 
the principal of the Commercial High 
School or of any other high school, 
and tell her that they’d like to adopt 
a boy or girl who has promise, and 
to whom fate has been adverse. It is 
a wonderful thing to father a boy, or 
mother a girl. 
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Atlanta, Built on The Blue Ridge Mountains-- 
The Best Storage City in The South 


By PIROMIS H. BELL 


ATLANTA, topographically is 
A really a mountain city. The 

elevation of her central streets, 
running northerly and southerly, is 
upon an escarpment nearly twelve 
hundred feet above sea level; and in- 
tersecting ridges branch out in such 
a way as to afford perfect natural 
drainage. Thus it is that the abund- 
ant rainfall of this section which in- 
sures ample moisture for successful 
agriculture, without costly irrigation, 
is not followed by fogs or persist- 
ent atmospheric dampness, since the 
high situation of the city catches 
every breeze from “all the airs the 
wind can blow,” to disperse the mists. 


In fact, Atlanta is built on a crest 
of the “Blue Ridge” Mountains. The 
city was located when Georgia de- 
creed the building of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad (the “State Road’’), 
and its surveyors had to cut a way 
through the “Blue Ridge” at Broad 
street, up to 1866 known as Bridge 
Street, or Bridge Alley, then having 
the only bridge over the railroad 
tracks. This location—is proved by 
the fact that the spring known as 
“The Mineral Springs,” once situated 
a few hundred feet west of Broad 
street, near the northern end of the 
present Terminal Station, was the 
source of a creek that found its way 
into the Chattahoochee, and thence 
into the Gulf of Mexico; while the 
bold spring that gushed out near 
the corner of Wall and Pryor streets, 
about two city blocks east of Broad 
Street, furnished a part of the head- 
waters of the Ocmulgee, flowing into 
the Altamaha, and thence into the 
Atlantic Ocean at Darion. The ridge 
at Broad Street divided these waters. 


Among the first members who or- 


ganized the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce was J. S. Peterson, Esq. He 
was made Secretary of the Body. He 
was an Atlanta enthusiast, and wrote 
a great deal about the commercial 
advantages of the city; but the point 
of superiority he most often mention- 
ed was his claim that the climatic 
conditions were here more favorable 
than in any other large southern dis- 
tributing point (if not in the whole 
country) for storing large quantities 
of merchandise during long periods 
of time, without their suffering de- 
terioration from mould or other nat- 
ural, damaging influences. This idea, 
often stressed and widely published 
by him, no doubt had the effect of 
attracting many of the splendid mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who, in 
the years immediately following the 
War Between the States, located in 
Atlanta their emporiums of trade, 
warehouses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and whose skill and enter- 
prise gave the city, then, her pace- 
making advance among southern trad- 
ing centers. 


interesting and 
if Atlanta’s 


present Chamber of Commerce could 


It might be an 
profitable experiment, 


collect a “Museum” of all leading, 
staple articles of commerce and man- 
ufacture, in the lines of hardware, 
drugs and chemicals, dry goods, gro- 
ceries, tin and wooden ware, seeds, 
confections and all the other classes 
of merchandise, sold in Atlanta, plac- 
ing them under prevailing, normal 
conditions, and let time demonstrate 
how little they deteriorate in value 
by reason of local atmospheric agen- 
cies, 
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Sambo—Look here. Yuh ain’t even 


payin’ me de interest on dat five dol- 
lars yuh owes me. 


Rastus—Ah knows it, man. But 


Ah am worryin’ ’bout it.—Judge. 
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Hastings’ Seeds---1924 Catalog 


Now is the time to plant Hastings’ Evergreen Lawn Grass for a velvety green lawn. 
Now, also, is the time to set out Hastings’ Plantation-grown, two-year-old everblooming and climb- 


ing Roses. s 
ready for planting now. 


Call or phone for the handsome 1924 Catalog of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
catalog published in America for Southern Plantings. 


Winter Flowering, Spencer and Grandiflora Sweet Peas and the hardy vegetables are 
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You need it for your planting guide. 
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GEORGIA TO BE INTRODUCED 
TO WORLD THROUGH MOTION 


(Continued from page 34.) 


Unfortunately, past experience has 
been that if service of this kind was 
desired, considerable expense was 
necessary in engaging a foreign con- 
cern and the expense necessary to 
long travel made the practice well 
nigh impossible. But now the service 
has been brought to the threshold of 
the south by men interested more in 
conscientious development of the sec- 
tion than mere pecuniary gain. 


High officials in the entertainment 
pictures business have com- 
most favorably on the ex- 
tensive equipment at the command 
of the Graphic Films corporation. 
Full laboratory equipment, trained 
cameramen, the latest DeVry projec- 
tors and DeVry stereopticons, Home 
Lite generators of lighting power, 
projection room equipment and all 
the essentials of inexpensive motion 
picture presentation are in the com- 
pany’s service. 

Further than all this, Graphic 
Films has the avenue of distribution. 
Through arrangement with one of the 
largest national film companies in 
America, the pictures, made of At- 
lanta and Georgia and Southern prog- 
ress and enterprise, will be released 
through this huge chain of theaters 
and will give residents of all sections 
of the south an opportunity to see 
what other sections are doing and 
profit by the visualization. 


motion 
mented 


Composing the organization of the 
Graphic Films Corporation are Asa 
G. Candler, Jr., philanthropist and 
financier, and connected with many 
enterprises which have built up At- 
lanta and the South; Robert B. 
Strickland, vice-president and general 
manager, an experienced film man 
and formerly connected with the edu- 


T HE Cig EUs Dias 


cational films department of the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky corporation, in 
Atlanta; Joe W. Coffman, vice-presi- 
dent and production manager, former 
head of the department of visual 
education in the Atlanta public school 
system, and William R. Bedell, form- 
erly manager of one of Atlanta’s mo- 
tion picture theaters and employment 
manager of the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, of Atlanta. 

Officials high in Atlanta’s public 
life have given their hearty endorse- 
ment of the venture and have ex- 
pressed themselves as being’ most 
favorably impressed with the poten- 
tialities of a big league motion pic- 
ture concern within the city confines. 

It is ventured as a safe forecast 
that in the span of a few years the 
magic of the celluloid strip will have 
drawn close together the many en- 
terprises which are developing the 
southeastern portion of the United 
States faster and more thoroughly 
than any other section of the country. 


WAL.3460 
CANOLER BLOG 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


PROMOTION 
The head of the firm caught the 
office boy telling falsehoods. “I am 
surprised at you!” he said. “Do you 
know what they do with boys who tell 
lies?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. 
“When they get old enough the firm 
sends them out as traveling sales- 

men.’’—Boston Transcript. 


JOSEPH M. HART 
GROVER C. MADDOX 


Chiropodists 


3806 Connally Building 
Cor. Whitehall and Alabama Sts. 


Atlanta Georgia 


Appointment by Phone 
Main 3328 


YOU NEED OUR CATALOG 


OFFICE FURNITURE ARTISTS MATERIALS 
OFFICE RUGS MIMEOGRAPHS 
STEEL & WOOD DESKS & CHAIRS 
CHURCH & SCHOOL FURNITURE 

STEEL SHELVING LEATHER GOODS 

SAFES ARCHITECTS SUPPLIES 


STEEL LOCKERS OFFICE STATIONERY 


FILING CABINETS BLANK BOOKS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 
PRINTING & BINDING 
COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


IVAN ALLEN- 
MARSHALL CO. 


40 MARIETTA ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


E CO UNDO TNviag 


~ ET us cut that lumber bill for you. We feel that we 
can give you perfect satisfaction at moderate cost. 


“GOOD LUMBER” 


MILLER LUMBER COMPANY 


Phone Main 3156 


LitaChyyY BULLDER 
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Surety 
Bonds 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 


ATLANTA WILL OBSERVE NA- 
TIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
MAY 4-10, 1924 
“Give More Thought to Music” 


National Music Week is not a cam- 
paign for something to be _ super- 
imposed on the people. It is a sug- 
gestion. It asks for no support ex- 
cept from those who desire to give 
it. Its strength comes from the cu- 
mulative effort of the friends of 
music, the receptivity of the public 
and the power of music itself to rend- 
er a very distinct and positive bene- 
fit to the people. Music rendered a 
great service during the war and is 
needed to even a greater extent in 
these days of readjustment and the 
discord of conflicting thoughts and 
interests. 

The national observance is the cul- 
mination of the many city-wide Music 
Weeks which have already been held 
in all parts of the country. It is the 
joint expression of the cities which 
are consciously promoting the love of 
music within their borders, just as 
local Music Week is the organized 
effort of the individuals and groups 
in the same town interested in bring- 
ing music to their fellow citizens or 
participating as listeners. The date 
of May 4-10, 1924, was chosen for the 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Haas G Howell 


Mortgage 
Loans 


Walnut 3111 


first national observance as corre- 
sponding most closely to the season 
favored by the largest number of 
cities, in response to a questionnaire. 
This is the week beginning with the 
first Sunday in May, which will here- 
after annually be the opening day. 

The first Music Week on a city- 
wide scale and enlisting co-operation 
from organizations of all types was 
the observance held in New York, 
February 1-7, 1920. The first public 
mention of a National Music Week, 
or any Music Week, appeared in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, and referred to the plans 
of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music for such an ob- 
servance, but no action was taken for 
several years. In May, 1919, Dallas 
held a Music Day, then St. Louis fol- 
lowed with a Music Week, November, 
1919, Sharon, Pa., and Boise, Idaho, 
with similar events about the same 
time. Since 1920 the spread of the 
movement has been rapid and steady. 
Up to June 1, 1928, definite informa- 
tion has been received, at National 
Headquarters, from 151 cities whose 
Music Week is an annual observance. 

Atlanta is entering the National 
Music Week as the first observance 
of a Music Week, under the direction 
of the Woman’s Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Helen Knox 


Spain, chairman. It promises to be 
a city-wide observance Opening on 
Sunday, May 4, with the Sunday 
Schools giving special programs, the 
ministers paying a tribute to music, 
choir directors giving special pro- 
grams. 

During the week programs will be 
presented by the Music clubs, Fine 
Arts Club, Woman’s. Club, music 
teachers, public schools, the colleges, 
universities. The Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Civitan, Lions, Advertising Clubs, Y. 
M. C:. A., Y. W. C. A., Girl Seouts, 
Camp Fire, Boy Scouts, Community 
Service, Inc., are lending their talents. 
The police, fire department, Georgia 
Railway and Power Company with 
their bands and orchestras will con- 
tribute. The movies, hotels and res- 
taurants will feature music. Displays 
will be made by the Carnegie Library, 
music and department stores. There 
will be the radio concerts, a dhily 
noon-day concert at the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a great mass concert 
on the first afternoon, by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the _ various 
choruses of the city. College Park 
is coming in with Atlanta and other 
suburbs are planning. Every citizen 
of Atlanta is invited to participate 
either as a performer, listener or 
both. “Give more thought to music.” 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


High grade work at reasonable prices. 
The first automobiles that came to Atlanta were repaired and repainted by us. 
Don’t spoil a fine car with a poor 


after the time-tried methods used in the finest automobile factories. 


job of painting or top work. 


TOPS RECOVERED 


BODIES REPAIRED 


LOE Nev Sill ESHOP S 


SEAT COVERS 


120-122-124 Auburn Avenue 


Our workmen mastered their trades in our old carriage shops. 


WRECKS REBUILT 


FENDERS STRAIGHTENED 


“OUR SHOPS ARE THE STANDARD OF THE SOUTH” 


| 
Our painting is done 
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EARL YANCEY 
GOODLOE H. YANCEY. JR. 


ROAD BUILDING MACHINERY CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
COUNTY SUPPLIES 


JA JA ALAS 


550-556 Whitehall Street Atlanta, Ga. 
Mar. 10, 1924 


MreeR. CeephoOupey OlSstrie tua Manage a: 
Kardex Sales Company, 
COON 0 Tt pape ry Orman Ue Crue 
Atlanta, wucoreia 


Dear Mr. Shoup: 


We are inclosing herewith another order 
for one of your, #6516 Kardex cabinets. ss uic 
makes the fifth cabinet that we have pur- 
chased’ from you during they past our years, 

As you! know, swes USemkard ex nS Oligweewas 
Department for perpetual inventory, and we 
have found; it to be invaluable to us for etnies 
purpose. The-first three @cabinets thatawe 
purchased from you have had constant daily 
use seight hours a day forsnear ly w cunreyeagse 
and we have never had to replace a single 
pocket, \OGvany thing .els say neconnleciiO na Wweab 
the equipment. 

Thru the use of Kardex we have been able 
to reduce by many thousands of dollars our 
investment in parts, and we have been able 
to give @ very much better service: to vou, 
customers. Under no circumstances would we 
operate our Parts Department without it. 
These cards show the quantity our customers 
havesrequired forveachsmonthepasi, conse. 
quently we know exactly how many to order. 
Should we place our orders from the empty 
bins in the stock room we would have no idea 
how many to order. Ordering parts from the 
Kardex cards makes placing orders a pleasure 
instead of sarereasy stock “oom job, 

You mignt say without exaggeration that 
this equipment is worth to us every month its 
total cost. 


NOUR SUG hy wuGaLy. 
YANCEY BROTHERS, 
Gahan COy a mance 


KARDEX 


ADVERTISING ATLANTA 

As one of the steps in the plan of 
the Extension Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce to bulletin highways 
leading to Atlanta there will be erect- 
ed very shortly, by the Thomas Cu- 
sack Company, five bulletin boards, 
10x50 feet, inviting tourists to come 
to Atlanta 

One of these boards will be erected 
on the Dixie Highway leading into 
Atlanta from the south, via. Griffin, 
Macon, Jacksonville and other South- 
ern cities. Another board will be 
erected on the Stone Mountain high- 
way, where it will be seen by the 


One of the Bulletins advertising Atlanta, put 
up under the auspices of the Extension 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. 


thousands of tourists visiting the 
Confederate Memorial there. Still 
another will be placed on the East 
Point Highway, welcoming travelers 
over that road to the Gate City of the 
South. 

To the north of the city, on the 
Marietta Road, another bulletin will 
catch the eye of automobile tourists 
coming south. Then there will be 
a board at some conspicuous point on 
the railroads coming into Atlanta 
from the north and west, which will 
get the attention of at least 75 per 
cent of the tourist trade coming 
through Atlanta from these direc- 
tions. 

When these bulletins are up, they 
will represent a part of the co-opera- 
tive plan of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City of Atlanta and the 
County of Fulton to advertise Atlanta 
as a great city in which to live and 
do business. 

Another feature of this plan is the 
enlarged City Builder, which is now 
going to some two thousand people 
outside of Atlanta who should be in- 
terested in this city. 


Figures quoted in “Commerce and 
Finance,” February 20 issue, show 
cotton consumption in the United 
States in January, 1924, was as fol- 
lows: Cotton states, 391,038 bales; 
all other states, 185,606 bales. These 
figures show very clearly the trend 
of the textile industry in this country. 


The London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway Company has engaged eight- 
een artist members of the Royal 
Academy of Art, London, to design 
advertising posters depicting scenes 
along that railway, to attract tourists 
to its territory. This railway com- 
pany takes the position that nothing 
but the best can be truly representa- 
tive of its attractions and service, 
and no expense is being spared to 
obtain the best in advertising art. 


British goods exported from that 
country to the United States increas- 
ed from $359,000,000 in 1922 to $396,- 
000,000 in 1923—and this in spite of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 


Printers Come and Go 
But We Are Right Here 


Established over half a hundred 
years 


There’s a Reason—Service 
Unsurpassed 


BENNETT 
Printing & Stamp Co. 


25 South Pryor Street ‘2 SS 


oe aM Ofd Be 


Is Seldom a Natural Gift 
Yad 


It can be obtained quickly 
through the process of 


Permanent Waving 
Which is a Permanent Saving 


Special Price 
24 Curls 


Phone for Appointment 
Ivy 8644 


Moler System 


23 N. Forsyth St. 


AVISUO COMe Ne WSR Meas ails 


WHAT REALLY MATTERED 

He was a very small boy. Paddy 
was his dog, and Paddy was nearer to 
his heart than anything on earth. 
When Paddy met swift and hideous 
death on the turnpike road the boy’s 
mother trembled to break the news. 
But it had to be, and when he came 
home from school she told him sim- 
ply: 

“Paddy has been run over and kill- 
ed.” 

He took it very quietly. All day it 
was the same. But five minutes after 
he had gone to bed there echoed 
through the house a shrill and sud- 
den lamentation. His mother rushed 
upstairs with solicitude and pity. 

“Nurse says,” he sobbed, “that Pad- 
dy has been run over and killed.” 

“But, dear, I told you that at din- 
ner, and you didn’t seem to be trou- 
bled at all.” 

“No, but—but I didn’t know you 
said Paddy. I—I thought you said 
daddy!” 


SELF EXPRESSION 

(G. P. J. in Nashville Banner) 

Rastus was picking the banjo in a 
shady corner of the fence when he 
should have been chopping cotton 
along with his spouse. “What you 
doin’ da, niggah?” she called. ‘‘Com- 
mon hyah an’ git to work.” “Ah be 
da directly,” he answered, “but ah’ 
se jes got to serenade mah soul once 
in a while.” 


“Any abnormal children in your 
classes?” asked the inspector. 

“Yes,” replied the school marm 
sadly, “two of them have gvod man- 
ners. Ue eee aT 


GUDE& CO. 
BUILDERS 


All classes of building 
construction promptly 


and 


cuted at reasonable 


efficiently exe- 


prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Federal census bureau estimates 
New York State’s wealth as $36,986,- 
638,000. 


= 
NORTH'S FUROPE TOURS 
1924 
POPULAR SUMMER TOUR) Fes ean, Scot 
June 10th to August 24th iuly 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOUR) is olaad, Begun art for 


OL ames. Switzer 
June 21st to September 5th Vode fity, Great Betton 


3, Hollaed. Bo a 
Switrerlaod acd 


| DELUXE AUTOMOBILE TOUR lpevate re roadoes 


July 32th to October Ist. | Rooms everrwbere with private 


RATES $695.00 AND UP 


Travel The Best Way 


We are agents ss or all Seam stl Lines = Our 
Steamship Department is in charge of in ea 
e 


STEAMSHIP 
der s nship pas sages 
DEPARTMENT ( lowest rates. on ‘both one-cabin any 
ste 


a Sa a ue 
J} fir 


eae can a at suepested and arranged | 
je pe ae ers charge aUSE | 
bu R "TRAY 4 L SERVICE 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN T. NORTH 
68 North Broad Street Telephone Walnut 0738 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Atlanta Streets 


paved with 


4b hens 


Linden Ave. 


Whitehall St. 
(Forsyth to Humphries) 


Fifteenth St. 
Park Drive 

The Prado 

So. Prado 

East 17th St. 
Bryan St. 
Queen St. 

East Ontario Ave. 
Williard Ave. 
Westwood Ave. 
Chestnut St. 
Pulliam St. 
Spruce St. 
Albermarle Ave. 
Druid Circle 


Greenwood Ave. 
(Highland to Barnet) 


Elmira St. 
White St. 


St. Charles Ave. 
(N. Boulevard to 
Lakeview ) 


Watch Willite 


Pavements Grow 


THE YELLOWEST DOG 


He is a cur of the most “onery” 
stripe. You never saw him in a good, 
old fashioned dog fight, for he is an 
arrant coward and flees, tail-between- 
legs, at the first sign of danger. Yet 
he will snap at your legs if he can 
catch you off guard. From a safe 
retreat he will raise his voice fierce- 
ly, but he does not wait for his 
challenge to be accepted. 

Did you ever aim a well-intentioned 
kick at his lean ribs? Then you know 
he is as elusive as a shadow. Try to 
catch him and you will find that 
he is swift as the wind. 

He gets his food, such as it is, from 
the refuse cans. It takes very little 
to keep him alive. He haunts the 
back alleys. His ways are ways of 
darkness. 

No man will confess to owning him, 
for he would disgrace his owner. Yet 
somebody was responsible for him 
in the first place. 

His name is BUSINESS GOSSIP. 
If he ever comes slinking around 
your premises, you can play the part 
of a good citizen by reporting the 
fact to the dog catcher—W. C. 
Wheeler. 


“Credit Digest” of Detroit, has this 
to say of the January issue of The 
City Builder: 

“There has come to this office 

a copy of the January number of 

a magazine published by the At- 

lanta Chamber of Commerce and 

called ‘The City Builder. The 
slogan made very prominent in 
the covv is ‘A Half Million by 

1930. To glance through its 

pages reminds one very much of 

the pleasant trip to Atlanta last 

June to the National Convention, 

and recalls pleasant memories of 

an interesting and unusually ac- 
tice Southern capital.” 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


THE CITY BUILDER 


A traveler in Indiana noticed that 
a farmer was having trouble with his 
horse. It would start, go slowly for 
a short distance, and then stop again. 
Thereupon the farmer would have 
great difficulty in getting it started. 
Finally the traveler approached and 
asked, solicitiously: 

“Ts your horse sick?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Ts he balky?” 

“No. But he is so danged ’fraid 
I’ll say whoa and he won’t hear me, 
that he stops every once in a while 
to listen.” 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 
Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


C2GesIDowns 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


GOING ABROAD 
Grips, “Gours and Cruises 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—All Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 
1108 Candler Bldg. Walnut 4884 


EDUCATION COSTS 
New York Spent $107,000,000 for 

Schools in 1922, Standing Sec- 

end to Boston in Per Capita 

The country’s twelve largest cities 
spent $286,133,000 for educational 
purposes other than for libraries in 
1922. A census bureau statement is- 
sued recently shows New York City 
spent almost 38 per cent of the total 
in 1922, and that is 1917, the twelve 
spent $112,178,000, making the in- 
crease in their total educational ex- 
penditures 155 per cent. The average | 
of their expenditures per capita in- 
creased from $7.51 in 1917 to $17.03 
in) 1922; 

The total expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes, which include teach- 
ers salaries and other expenses for 
the operation and maintenance of 
schools and for permanent improve- 
ments for schools in the various cities 
were: 

New York, $107,204,000; Chicago, 
$39,001,000; Philadelphia $22,797,000; 
Detroit, $25,349,000; Cleveland, $17,- 
795,000; St. Louis, $8,748,000; Boston, 
$14,945,060; Baltimore, $8,132,000; 
Los Angeles, $16,141,000; Pittsburgh, 
$10,983,000; San Francisco, $6,140,- 
060; and Buffalo, $8,903,000. 

Boston spent the most per capita ~ 
for maintenance and operation with 
$16.17 while New York had the next 
highest per capita expenditures for 
that purpose. Detroit had the high- 
est per capita expenditure for other 
outlays such as permanent improve- 
ments with $12.76, while Los Angeles 
had second largest expenditure for 
that purpose with $11.31.—Greater 
New York. 


New York City’s debt September 
30, 1928, amounted to $1,449,564,115. 
Atlanta should breathe easily—she 
has a long way to go before she can 
brag about being more in debt than 
New York. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mgr. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Plumbing and Flea ting Contractors 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


IVY 5383 


THE NATION’S NEED 


It’s men we need, not wood and steel, 
for the wood and steel are here, 
It’s the soul of the man that says “I 

can,” with never a thought of fear. 
It’s men we need with no thought of 
greed, with eye on the road ahead, 
It’s the plain, cold truth from the 
wells of youth and the fields where 
martyrs bled. 


It’s men we need, not wind and rain, 
for heaven will send the gale, 

It’s men we need, not greed and gain, 

It’s Truth that must set the sail. 

For storms may howl and winds may 
roar and shut out the harbor-light, 

But the truth-manned ship will find 
the shore, after the tempest fight. 


It’s men we need, not rolling fields, 
for the fields stretch far, and wide; 

And the sun and rain bring golden 
yields, if tilled by truth and pride; 

There is never a road so white with 
heat, but is touched somewhere by 
shade, 

There is never a foe we can’t defeat, 
if we tackle it unafraid. 


So, it’s men we want, not cults and 
creeds, nor dogmas through years 
grown stale, 

It’s the long road marked by valorous 
deeds for the man who, alone, 
might fail. 

And the fight, when done, whether 
lost or won, will be the truth we 
need, 

For there’s nothing won, when the 
fight is done, only by TRUTH and 
DEED. 


—WILL D. MUSE. 


Baltimore used paid newspaper and 
direct mail advertising to collect city 
taxes—results showed it paid. Same 


old story—“it pays to advertise.” 


LHe ERY. BUELL DER 


THE THINKER 


Back of the beating hammer by which 
the steel is wrought, 

Back of the workshop’s clamor the 
Seeker may find a thought; 

The thought that is ever master of 
iron and steam and steel, 

That rises above disaster and tram- 
ples it under heel. 

The drudge may fret and tinker and 
labor with lusty blows 

But back of him stands the Thinker, 
the clear-eyed man who knows. 

For into each plough or sabre, each 
piece and part and whole 

Must go the brains of labor which 
give the work a soul. 

Back of the motor’s humming, back 
of the bells that ring, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
back of the cranes that swing; 

There is the eye that scans them, 
back of the brawn the brain. 

Might of the roaring boiler, force of 
the engine’s thrust, 

Strength of the sweating toiler, 
greatly in these we trust; 

But back of them stands the Schemer 
—The Thinker—who drives 
things through, 

Back of the job the dreamer, who’s 
making the dream come true. 


—Selected. 


New York City has a unique busi- 
ness, called “Phone Us” company, 
which undertakes to answer any ques- 
tion, not strictly professional, pro- 
pounded by its subscribers. N. G. 
Gzowski is father of the idea, and it 
came to him as a telephone man, when 
he realized that it was costing the 
telephone company $65,000 a year to 
give its subscribers the time. 


According to ‘Greater New York” 
the American Red Cross will fit up 
a complete hospital room in Madison 
Square Garden for the National Dem- 
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ocratic convention. Must be expect- 
ing the “elimination contest” to take 
on serious aspects. 


Talking of 
[nvestments 


There are things be- 
sides stocks, bonds, 
and real estate. A 
Photograph made to 
day is a deposit in 
the bank account of 
future happiness. 


How about your Por- 
trait? Make your 


appointment now. 
At 
Stephenson 
Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 


521-24 Connally Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone Main 2874 


DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


— — 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


THE CLIY BUILDER 


Davey Heating and Plumbing Company 


Service and Dependability 
225 Spring Street Ivy 7097 


Auto Tops, Auto Painting and Furniture Upholstered 


Brighten up for Spring Time. Nature will soon show forth her beauty by taking on her 
green foliage. 

Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY in WORK- 
MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 

A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 

Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. We 
can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 
155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. PHONE IVY 5536 ATLANTA, GA. 


Belcher Heating & Plumbing Company 


Heating and Sanitary Engineers 


24 South Pryor Street Phone Main 2260 


Georgia Electric GULBENK Atlanta 
Company ENGRAVING Scenic 


have moved and are ready to Ger Com an 
handle any kind of wiring. Photo Engravers Pp y 
Electric Fixtures, Lamps, 
Supplies and Radio Artistic Stage Settings 
Equipment Ha Lftones Practical Stage Equip- 
55 South P S Line Etch ed 
ou ryor St. : x 
‘ HAG Lent Mago Velour Curtains 
Main 1100 
Designers 
All kinds of Electrical Re- Ivy 2116 
airs will iven speci 
Se ee do Pe eer ebecial 19% W. Alabama St. Auditorium Building 


attention 


ATLANTA, GA. ATLANTA, GA. 


Is [This a Good lime 
To Invest? 


Some financial authorities say that bonds should be bought 
now, because the price is probably going higher. 


Others advise waiting—prices, they say, are likely to decline. 


Anybody who is confused by this conflicting advice can al- 
ways solve the problem by putting his money into Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. He can get 7 per cent interest and he won’t 
have to worry about whether the market is going up or down. 
Mail the coupon today for circular describing a 7 per cent issue 
and for booklet 


“Creating Good Investments’ 


| GL. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
G. |. M ILLER & (0. | 2204 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
INCORPORATED : 


Please send me, without obligation, circular describing 
a miller First Mortgage Bond issue, and booklet ‘‘Creat- 


2204 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. os (coed Tevertinenta:! 
New York—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—St. Louis 
Buffalo—Memphis—Knoxville 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 


t 


Autocars Operate Efhciently With 
Underloads As Well As Overloads 


4-CYLINDER, 4 TO 6 TON AUTOCAR; 156INCH WHEELBASE; CHASSIS PRICE $4,800 


HE pair of 4-cylinder 4 to 6 ton Autocars owned by the West Lumber Co. of Atlanta lead 
a varied existence of hauling lime, cement, paints, wallboard, glass and lumber—whatever 
the day’s orders demand. Mr. 8. J. West has recently written the Atlanta Autocar Branch: 


“We purchased from you in the first part of 1928 a 4-cylinder 4 to 6 ton, 156- 
inch wheelbase Autocar. We have been operating this truck ever since on a most 
economical basis for both maintenance and repairs. 


“We are very much pleased with the performance of this truck and are especially 
pleased with its short wheelbase flexibility which allows it to turn conveniently in 
small spaces; also with its ability to haul underloads as well as overloads very effi- 
ciently because of lack of excess weight. 


“We have recently purchased a second Autocar of the same type and feel sure 
that this truck will render a similar service.” 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


226-230 Ivy Street, Atlanta 
Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. Est. 1897. 
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 €aS and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


Capacities 1 to 6 Tons; Chassis Prices, $1,100 to $4,800 
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eee Your Home for 
Electrical 
Comforts 


When you plan that new home this 
spring be sure the architect includes 
Electric Outlets in every room from the. 
kitchen to the front porch. | 


This is the day of the Electrical Silent — 


Servant and a home to be Modern 
must be fitted with sufficient Electric 
Outlets for the use of these Servants. — 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. | 
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Closing The Books 


Use the Date that Suits You Best 


Habit is a wonderful saver of mental effort. But 
too close adherence to habit in business limits 
efficiency by shutting off initiative. 


This is particularly true in the adherence of gen- 
eral business to the habit of following a fixed 
date for closing the so-called ‘‘fiscal’’ year. 


The best date for closing the books and preparing 
financial statements for the “‘fiscal’’ year is when 
business is in its most liquid condition—when 
bank loans and other liabilities are lowest, ac- 
counts receivable reduced, and, especially, when 
the inventory is at a minimum. 


The most logical date for closing your ‘“‘fiscal”’ 
year is that time when your business is logically 
over for the twelve months—when stocks are 
lowest—when prices are normal—when selling is 
not being forced—when you are not buying 
heavily—when profits can be most accurately 
determined—when your accounting department 
isnot working nights, or your bank is not burdened 
with December 31st reports. In other words, 
close your books when your business is most 
naturally through with the rush of your year, 
when proper time and attention can be given, 
and your public accountants can serve you best. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


701 TO 706 HAAS-HOWELL BLDG., ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. LOUIS HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER Waco 


LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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Our Service Is--- 


A Delight to our Patrons 
and a Joy to ourselves 


Phone Walnut 2587 ik B. Richards Printing Co. 


83-A Walton Street 


Se _Dalicious ir Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Heating and Ventilating 
Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street Phone Walnut 4728 
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It’s the Point of View 


By Duptey Giass 


HEN My. Alexander Tutt goes driving down Peachtree, 
He fumes and swears and honks his horn. “It’s ter- 
rible,” says he, 
“That officers cav’t clear these streets and give a chance to 
WON MC 
The language that he scatters then is vigorous and graphic. 


“Ts this a crossroads town?” cries he. “Jaywalkers seem to 
own it. 

My horn has run the battery down, so loud and long I’ve 
blown it! 

Why don’t you let this line of cars go on?” he cries, with heat. 

“Have motorists no rights at all upon a public street?” 


When this same Alexander Tutt goes walking through the 
town, 

He pauses at the curb to give the cop a calling down. 

“Why do you let that line of cars hog all the street?” asks 
he. 

“Why can’t you sometimes give a chance to walking folks 
like me?” 


“Why should I stand upon the curb and wait for half-an-hour 

While flivvers, trucks and limousines shoot past your signal 
tower ? 

Why should I be held up?” asks he, “by some big moving van, 

Or do you grant no rights at all to the pe-destri-an?” 


This tale of Alexander Tutt appears to point a moral: 

Some folks must drive and some must walk, so wherefore 
should they quarrel? 

We all must sometimes stand and wait while other folks 
advance; 

Why can’t we be content to give the other chap a chance? 
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Georgia Can Have a National Park 
A Stirring Challenge to Georgians to Unite in Bringing Congressional 


Committee to See Advantages of Locating Park in thts State 


HE government has decided defi- 
Baa upon the establishment, 

somewhere in the Southern Ap- 
palachian range of mountains, a na- 
tional park of the same type and 
character of the national parks that 
are so well known in and west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

There are no national parks east 
of the Rockies except the national 
military parks that mark famous Rev- 
olution or Civil War battle grounds. 
These latter parks are not used for 
recreational purposes but entirely as 
memorials. 

The national park in question will 
be a recreation park in which there 
will be rest and play areas, hunting 
and fishing lodges, hotel and lodge 
sites, all interspersed with fine high- 
ways, equestrian and pedestrian trails, 


A View of the 


By JAMES A. HOLLOMON 


reaching into the recesses of the 
mountains, and into the most beauti- 
ful spots in the valleys. 

Special attention will be paid to ac- 
centuating the waterfalls, fishing 
parks, canoeing streams and nature 
as nature has left it. 

The park, it is understood, will em- 
brace several square miles, and as 
in all national parks, there will be a 
great deal of land owned by the gov- 
ernment, and a great deal more with- 
in the park boundaries proper that 
will be owned by private individuals, 
corporations, and even municipalities. 
As a matter of fact the park area will 
possibly include several towns. 

It must be understood, therefore, 
that a national park is not necessarily 
completely owned within its bounda- 
ries by the government. The govern- 


ment, however, does spend its own 
fund for the development of many of 
these roads and trails. 

In the matter of through highways, 
etc., of course the same process of 
government and state aides are used 
as at present. 

The inception of a national park in 
the Southeast was an expedition con- 
ducted by The Atlanta Constitution in 
June, 1922. 

This was the most ambitious move- 
ment of the kind ever attempted in 
this country. 

It brought together in one investi- 
gating party the director of the Fed- 
eral Good Roads Bureau, the District 
Forester, representatives of the War 
and Interior Departments of the Na- 
tional Park Board, members of con- 
gress, nationally known forest ex- 


Cherokee National Forest Highway Along the Hiawassee River 
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A Beautiful View cf Hiawassee Valley 


perts and prominent citizens of Geor- 
gia, including the high officials of the 
State Highway Department. 


When the expedition moved out of 
Atlanta on that now famous trip 
there were more than fifty automo- 
biles in the caravan. Despite the fact 
that the weather was unusually bad 
the trip was made through the moun- 
tains, traversing many trails over 
which an automobile had never travel- 
ed on schedule time and not a single 
objective point, as originally outlined 
for the trip, was omitted. 


Never before in the history of Geor- 
gia had the potentialities of the north- 
east Georgia mountains so impressed 
themselves upon the minds of those 
in the expedition, and through them 
upon the public. 


This movement quickened into im- 
mediate action the idea of a national 
park to be established somewhere in 
these mountains, or that at least a 
section of these Georgia mountains 
should be within the park area. 


In addition to this it developed such 
a demand for good roads, the estab- 
lishment of camp sites, and for 
otherwise improving and developing 
the health and recreational features 
of the Georgia mountains that work 
was begun immediately to'this end. 


The result has been that within the 
two years that have elapsed, hun- 
dreds of miles of new trails have been 
epened up, various highways have 
been established, and today the north 
Georgia mountains are known second 
only to those of western North Caro- 


lina, the exploitation of which has 
been progressing for many years. 


In this connection it must be un- 
derstood that the national park is en- 
tirely different from national and re- 
creational forests. The national park 
is under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the na- 
tional forests are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

It will not be impossible as many 
people believe to convert the Georgia 
federal forest of 160,000 acres, all of 
which are located in the Blue Ridge 
mountains of northeast Georgia, into 
a national park. They are already 
dedicated to recreational purposes. 


The United States Department of 
Forestry has done magnificent serv- 
ice since the famous expedition of The 
Constitution in developing attractive 
features in the Nantahala, and the 
Cherokee reservations, in these moun- 
tains. 


Therefore, that the public may be 
thoroughly familiar with the situa- 
tion in connection with the national 
park which is now contemplated, it 
will not embrace these national] forest 
lands but it will be outside of these, 
and entirely independent. 


If we get the national park, there- 
fore, we will have the advantages of 
both a national recreation forest and 
a national park in Georgia, or at 
least a portion of the latter in Geor- 
gia. 


The national park movement has 
progressed so far with the Depart- 


ment of the Interior, under Secretary 
Work, that a committee has been ap- 
pointed to study the various sites in 
the southern Appalachian and to re- 
port its decision for a park area. 
There are no Southern men on this 
committee for the good reason that 
the park is to be established in the 
South, and that their investigations 
may be free from sectional bias. 


Mr. William C. Gregg of the Na- 
tional Arts Club of New York, is a 
member of that committee, and early 
in Apri) made a trip through the 
northeast Georgia mountains with the 
basis at Tallulah Park, for the pur- 
pose of studying in advance some of 
the real advantages that Georgia of- 
fers for the park site. 


He was accompanied by Mr. Louis 
B. Magid, of Tallulah Park, who is 
president of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Association. This as- 
sociation was recently formed at 
Clarkesville, Ga., and among its mem- 
bers are leading citizens from the 
entire northeastern and central section 
of Georgia. 


Mr. Magid reports that Mr. Gregg 
was most favorably impressed with 
the Georgia mountains and that he 
believes that Georgia’s opportunity 
for getting at least a portion of this 
park area is good. 

Mr. Gregg expressed a great deal 
of enthusiasm at the marvelous beau- 
ty of the mountains, and the possibil- 
ity for animal and bird sanctuaries, 
etc., which is necessary under the 
rule of the government at all national 
parks. 


The entire committee expects to 
visit Georgia during the month of 
June and at that time the trip will 
be made thorough and complete 
through the sections of north central 
Georgia and northeast Georgia, and 
up into the connecting mountain sec- 
tions of South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, the opinion pre- 
vailing at this time that should this 
section secure the national park, it 
will be where the four states con- 
verge, embracing some of the beau- 
tiful mountain sections in each of the 
states with the great park gateway 
itself possibly around Tallulah Falls 
with other gates at Walhalla, pos- 
sibly at Franklin, N. C., and at some 
place in Tennessee. 


It is not necessary here to recite the 


wonderful beauty of the Blue Ridge 
mountain country of this section. The 


canyons are not rugged as they are 


(Continued on Page 32.) 
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Highways in the Georgia Highlands 


A Graphic Story of this Picturesque Section 


By BONNELL H. STONE 


ERY naturally, the people who 

live in Georgia’s mountain re- 

gion, here in the northeastern 
part of our State, deeply appreciate 
the interest being shown in the de- 
velopment of this section by Georg- 
ians everywhere. It gives me great 
pleasure to comply with the request 
of “The City Builder,” and write a 
sort of second chapter, if possible, 
for the recent article which appeared 
in the March issue of this progressive 
and popular magazine by Mr. Jas. 
A. Hollomon, of Atlanta. The splen- 
did article referred to, comes from 
the heart of a great Georgian whom 
our mountain people love and admire 
for the courage and determination he 
showed when leading The Atlanta 
Constitution’s forest tour through the 
long miles of mud and rain, in June. 
1922. Mr. Hollomon has seen this 
section under more favorable condi- 
tions than those existing on his first 
trip, otherwise we doubt if his en- 
thusiasm would be so great, but it is 
enough to say that he comes nearer 
doing justice to Georgia’s mountain 
grandure, and the scenic beauty of 
this section, than other pens have 
pictured it in the past. 


It would not be fitting, therefore, 
for a citizen of this section to at- 
tempt further description here, for 
those of us who are privileged to live 
in this part of Georgia fail to realize 
fully, perhaps, how wonderfully bles- 
sed we really are. But we make no 


The Beautiful Bridge at Burton’s Lake on State Highway Route No. 2 from Clayton to Hiawassee. 


BONNELL H. STONE 


President Georgia Forestry Association 


apology for our pride in the fact 
that Georgia’s wealth in natural re- 
sources and mountain grandure will! 
be sufficient for all time for the needs 
of our own State, and more, when 
Good Roads open the way for proper 
development. 


Surrounded by these wonders of 
Nature; where broad valleys and fer- 
tile farm lands have largely supplied 
our needs; where the purest water 
and air is enjoyed; where the cool 
nights in summer give exceptional 


flavor to our fruits, vegetables, and 
berries; and where virgin forest 
growth protects dur mountain slopes 
and contributes to the constant flow 
of our beautiful streams; where earth- 
qaukes and floods are unknown; and 
where the cotton boll weevil has noth- 
ing to feed upon, we readily admit 
that very few things are needed to 
make our happiness and contentment 
complete. We will confine this re- 
quirement to only one thing, in fact, 
and we are glad indeed that Good 
Roads will bring many other people 
into this section to share this content- 
ment with us. 


All Georgians have come to real- 
ize that the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce is ever on the alert for the 
best development of our entire state, 
as well as for our Capitol City, and 
this—all of this—is as it should be. 
Our citizens everywhere will appre- 
ciate some day, as we do here in the 
mountains of Georgia, the spirit of 
Atlanta and Fulton County in advo- 
eating all progressive plans for the 
proper development of our State, es- 
pecially a State Bond Issue for the 
construction of a county-seat to coun- 
ty-seat system of highways. The or- 


ganization of the new Industrial Bu- 
reau in Atlanta is one of the most 
encouraging signs in our State today, 
and in the same way that this will 


hasten the movement of cotton mills 


(Continued on Page 33.) 


At the Right a Splendid View of Indian 
Mound in the Nacoochee Valley with Yonah Mountain in the Background 
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Atlanta’s Export Houses of Men and Women 


Our Colleges Are Fountains of Culture Flowing Through Our Daily Life 
With Clear Currents of “Sweetness and Light” 


HEN Dr. James A. MacDonald, 

famous Canadian editor, visited 

the Highlands of Scotland, he 
came upon a village in the sternal 
mists, which boasted of two public 
schools, a high school and a collegiate 
institute. Besides the scraggy fields 
and the rocky farms the doctor could 
not discover any visible means of sup- 
port for the people of the place. 
There were no smokestacks and no 
whirring noise of pulsating machin- 
ery. There were no great warehouses 
or temples of commerce and the visi- 
tor, addressing himself to one of the 
village schoolmasters, asked him: “We 
in Canada export chiefly hogs and 
grain. What do you export from this 
place?” And the astounding answer 
came: “Here we make men and send 
them into the world.” 

What a tribute if such words can 
be spoken in earnest of any town, 
be it small or great. For it is not 
always material greatness, worldly 
gain or prosperity which stands as the 
sublime goal of mankind. There are 
other things that matter even a great 
deal more. The people who make up 
a town, the character of the people, 
their aims, their spirit, their ethical 
and moral standing, they are of infin- 
itely more value than the towering 
skyscrapers, the spacious parks, the 
seething streets and the crowded 
stores, although the latter are indeed 
monuments to the courage and de- 
termination, the vision and the inner 
power of the citizens. 

To pay tribute to a city’s achieve- 
ments comes eminently within the do- 
main of a stranger within its gates. 
Somehow praise for one’s own home 
town may be tainted with exaggera- 
tion. Such pride, which makes one 
speak well of his town or country, is 
indeed pardonable. Yet when a stran- 
ger’s impression is confirmed by in- 
disputable facts, it cannot be denied 
greater value and more weight. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to describe Atlanta’s industrial pros- 
perity, its place in the vanguard of 
business enterprise, its phenomenal 
rise from the ashes of the Civil War, 
the indomitable courage of its pioneer 


By PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


citizens, nor to compare its achieve- 
ments along commercial lines with 
that of other cities. 

To glean a momentary glimpse of 
Atlanta as a great cultural center, to 
search behind the scenes of every day 
turmoil and business, to discover a 
city where the goddess of learning, 
Pallas Athenae, has altars erected and 
forever smoking to her adoration is 
the object of this short essay. 

For it is in the colleges, in the in- 
stitutions of learning, that men and 
women are equipped with the weapons 
that will make them valiant warriors 
in the struggle of life. It is in the 
stillness and quiet of the class room, 
away from the hurried turmoil of me- 
tropolitan life, that the foundations 
are laid for future leadership in the 
professions, in business and finance 
and the technical vocations. 

Atlanta’s schools, colleges and uni- 
versities are the export houses of men 
and women. 

We are so apt to overlook the value 
of these treasure houses of human 


DR. M. L. BRITTAIN 
President Georgia School of Technology 


learning and science. We are prone 
to look upon our universities as mere 
institutions where the youth of the 
city is safely kept employed, out of> 
harm’s way. 

What city the size of Atlanta can 
boast of such complete equipment for 
turning out scientists and engineers, 
physicians and lawyers? This does 
not apply merely to the United States, 
but to the whole world. 

Louvain, that ancient seat of learn- 
ing in Belgium, has indeed its theolog- 
ical and philosophical faculties, but 
it has no school of engineering. Delft, 
in Holland and Bonn in Germany have 
world-famous polytechnical universi- 
ties, but they have no faculties of 
biology and physiology. Rome boasts 
of its wonderful schools, but literature 
and ancient lore of one kind or other 
are supreme. 

It belongs to Atlanta to stand fore- 
most in every school. With character- 
istic American efficiency it has not 
confined itself to one or two subjects. 
Its appeal to youth is universal. It 
is a true university city. 

Emory University, primarily a de- 
nominational college, may well be 
proud of its medical faculty. In a 
case where we might have expected a 
narrowing of the field of learning to 
homiletics and dogma, we find run- 
ning in connection with the university 
a hospital, which for efficiency, up- 
to-date methods and advanced tech- 
nique has a reputation over the whole 
continent. 

Emory is not only an adornment for 
Atlanta, but it is a tribute to a Chris- 
tian denomination, which has brought 
into practical experiment the maxim 
that the fear of God is the beginning 
of all wisdom. 

The growth of Emory university 
has gone hand in hand with the phe- 
nomenal expansion of the city of At- 
lanta. From a mere denominational 
institution, it leapt forward under the 
guiding care of philanthropists until 
at the present time it stands out as 
one of the leading universities of the 
South. 

At Emory there is a devoted band 
of scientists, who have the true aver- 


sion for publicity and the public eye, 
so generally found among conscien- 
tious scholars. They prefer to work 
in silence and quietude, bent over their 
instruments, engaged with painstak- 
ing application to the matters under 
consideration. 


Laboratory methods at Emory are 
considered among the foremost re- 
search work in the whole United 
States. 


This writer not long ago had the 
honor to conduct Dr. Charles Manne- 
back, professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, in Belgium, over 
the campus and university buildings 
of Emory. After gazing with wrapt 
attention at the magnificent Wesley 
Memorial hospital, the acme of effi- 
ciency and modern equipment, after 
viewing the different faculty build- 
ings, the professor remarked: “I 
had not expected to find anything of 
this nature in Atlanta. Emory Uni- 
versity is a wonderful institution and 
a treasure to the South. Everywhere 
I see the most modern equipment and 
instruments. Everywhere one sees 
the latest inventions adapted to prac- 
tical use. In that hospital there are 
many features of which we know to be 
sure, but of which we think merely 
as matters unattainable, stuff that a 
scientist’s dreams are made of. I 


DR. H. W. COX 
President Emory University 
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DR. J. R. McCAIN 
President Agnes Scott College 


think it all reflects the amazing pros- 
perity of the country and the city of 
Atlanta. 


“And what buildings, what space, 
this university set aside here in the 
stillness and quiet, amid gardens and 
forest, what contrast with our Euro- 
pean colleges with their age-old ac- 
commodation. 


“Often I have heard comment and 
disappointment from my colleagues 
when they after many years of wait- 
ing at last obtained some new equip- 
ment, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that it was brought under in 
the old class rooms. 


“Of course I do not want to say 
that European universities are lack- 
ing in advanced methods, but here it 
seems everything is in perfect order, 
why you could put the whole famous 
university of Ghent or Louvain in 
one of the large buildings,” were the 
words of Dr. Manneback. 


Such tribute was not intended to be 
broadcasted. It was merely the silent 
wonder, the astonishment, yes, and 
even a little secret envy of a distin- 
guished foreign scientist, who came 
to America as one of his country’s 
delegates to the Conference for the 
Advancement of Science. 


Georgia School of Technology, Ogle- 
thorpe university, Agnes Scott col- 
lege. No phase of higher learning is 
overlooked or stinted in this city. 
Does a young man’s inclination run 
toward mechanical structure, has he a 
vision of building bridges, erecting 
steel towers, dig canals, work on the 
baffling problems of tunneling sands, 
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he may gratify his ambition at Geor- 
gia Tech and Emory’s school of en- 
gineering. 

Does he feel more disposed toward 
the liberal arts, would he accompany 
Socrates through the ancient streets 
of Athens or hear Cicero before the 
senate, would he listen to the Mani- 
cheans, the Arians, the Athenasians, 
the early church fathers, hold forth 
upon subtle questions of dogma, as 
Dante received the guiding hand of 
Virgil, so will he find a true guidance 
upon his way at Emory university. 

Besides a law school the university 
has a school of business administra- 
tion. And that Atlanta and the 
South shows such pronounced symp- 
toms of forging ahead industrially 
and commercially could, in many in- 
stances, be traced back to Emory, 
where the basis, the fundamentals, the 
outline and secrets of business suc- 
cess are daily examined and improv- 
ed by experts, who devote their time 
in no less earnest a manner than 
their colleagues in biology, to the 
study of business methods. 


Oglethorpe, with a name linking it 
with the earliest history of Georgia, 
is no less fortunate in its interna- 
tiona] reputation as in its able direc- 
tion. 


(Continued on Page 34.) 


DR. THORNWELL JACOBS 
President Oglethorpe University 
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Atlanta’s Water Supply 


Where It Comes From---The Vast Daily Consumption of Water by 
Atlanta--- Development in Our Already 


HE water supply of the City of 
Atlanta is of unusual interest 
from several angles. It is the 
largest development of surface water 
supply in the Southeastern States, 
furnishes a water unusually free of 
dissolved solids, and therefore pecul- 
iarly well suited for industrial uses, 
and contains in addition many unique 
features of design and operation. 
The supply is derived from the 
Chattahoochee River, a Cherokee In- 
dian name meaning the “Chatter,” or 
Hooting of the Owl, a stream of 
mountainous type, having its source 
on the eastern slopes of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, at elevations rang- 
ing from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
sea level, flowing in a southwesterly 
direction, and through a basin singu- 
larly free of pollution. 
The supply works consist of a 48” 


By PAUL H. NORCROSS 


intake conduit, a steam operated river 
pumping station, having a capacity of 
106 M.G.D., pumping against a maxi- 
mum head of 275 feet, including fric- 
tion and static lift, through three par- 
allel conduits 30”, 36” and 48” dia- 
meter respectively, approximately 18,- 
500 feet long each, into two raw water 
or settling basins, having a combined 
capacity of 393,000,000 gallons. 

From the raw water basin, the 
water flows by gravity through a bat- 
tery of five coagulating basins, hav- 
ing a total combined capacity of 13,- 
000,000 gallons, and then to two grav- 
ity operated filtration plants, operat- 
ed in parallel. One plant, the original 
installation, is of the pressure type, 
containing 48 units, 12 vertical and 
86 horizontal, having a total rated 
capacity of 21,000,000 gallons daily; 
and the other, just completed, a plant 


Modern System 


of equal rating of the reinforced con- 
crete gravity type, having seven units, 
making a total combined rated capac- 
ity of 42,000,000 gallons daily. 

From the filtration plants, the 
water passes through a 60” conduit, 
to a new reinforced concrete covered 
reservoir, of 10,000,000 gallons capac- 
ity, which is cross-connected to a 
steam operated high service pumping 
station, having a rated capacity of 
105 M.G.D., delivering water direct to 
the distribution system. 

Some of the features of design, and 
operation, include siphons, both in- 
verted and overhead of the raw water 
conduit, either in tunnel or aqueduct, 
flexible operation of the raw water 
conduits, raw water basins, ete, a 
new open gallery type filtration plant 
and appurtenances, new reservoir and 
turbo centrifugal pumping units, that 


“The Hills Were Goa’s First Temples” 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


ON THE 


Crest of the Blue Ridge in “The Land of the Sky” 


living in tent houses. 


living in bungalows. 


Junior Section ages, 10 to 13, 


Senior Section ages, 13 to 20, 


self reliance. 


NEAR HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Summer Sessions of Georgia Military Academy 


() PENS a new window in a boy’s soul, changes 

the timid lad to one of bigger powers, more | 
heroic mold, quicker step, redder blood, larger 
lungs, firmer muscles, stouter legs, brighter mind, 


Catalog giving full information on request. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 


Three Views of the Atlanta Water Works System, Showing the Extensive Machinery and Scope of the Stations. 
The Lower View Shows the Cresthill Station (1); the Filter Basins (2); and the Coagulating Basins (3). The 
The Inserts are, left, W. Zode Smith, Superintendent and right, Paul 


the River Pumping Station. 


Picture at the Right Shows the Large Basins from Another Direction. 


H. Norcross, Supervising Engineer. 


have developed unusually high effi- 
ciencies. 


The successful and economical ope- 
ration in parallel of two widely dif- 
ferent types of filter plants, is worthy 
of comment. 


The rapid growth in population of 
Atlanta and its environs, improved 
standards of living, growth in indus- 
trial and commercial lines for which 
this public utility must supply water, 
including enormous capacities used in 
building operations, bathing pools, 
fountains and sewers, has placed an 
abnormal demand upon our water 
supply. These demands are greatly 
increasing. During 1923, Atlanta 
used ten billion gallons of water, 
serving over 40,000 customers, with 


DEES Gilt Yo BUTE DER 


a gross income from water sales of 
$1,136,000.00. 


To meet these demands, the city is 
having to expend large sums of money 
in developing not only its distribu- 
tion system, but must in advance pro- 
vide improvements and expansions to 
its supply works. In addition to the 
improvements just completed, it has 
been found necessary to amplify its 
intake works by the construction of 
an impounding dam, new intake and 
pumping station on the Chattahoochee 
river, to meet the future requirements 
of Atlanta, and that rapidly growing 
metropolitan area surrounding it. 

For many years Atlanta Water 
Works have been efficiently main- 
tained and operated under the super- 
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—Photo by Francis Price 


The Upper View Shows 


vision of W. Zode Smith, general 
manager, and William Rapp, superin- 
tendent of construction under the di- 
rection of a board appointed by the 
mayor, but separate and distinct from 
the city council. 

In 1923, due to a charter amend- 
ment, the water works was placed 
under the jurisdiction of a council- 
manie board. The results so far in- 
dicate that the Atlanta water works 
is being utilized as a source of income 
to provide funds for deficiencies in 


other departments. This expedient 
may be necessary temporarily, but it 
is wrong in principle, and will even- 
tually result in much damage to this 


most vital and necessary utility. 
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THE CITY BUILDER 


Atlanta Brings Remarkable Exhibit of 


Art to Georgia 


Exhibit from Central Art Galleries of New Y ork Shown Here in May 


TLANTA is to have another 
A artistic magnet which will draw 
crowds from all parts of the 
country each year. Fourteen years 
we have had grand opera, and for a 
number of these years Atlanta was 
the only city outside of New York 
which could offer an annual season 
of Metropolitan opera. More recent- 
ly has been added the gigantic Con- 
federate Memorial at Stone Mountain. 
Now comes the announcement that, 
unless all signs fail, we are to have 
an annual exhibit of the best work of 
living American artists and sculptors. 
With the exhibition from the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York, 
which will be staged at the Atlanta 
Biltmore the last two weeks in May, 
the first important step will have been 
taken toward making Atlanta the art 
center of the southeast. 

Those responsible for bringing this 
famous collection of paintings and 
sculpture to Atlanta believe that it 
will crystallize the movement which 
has long been underway for an art 
museum here. And they are sure 
that the same clamor heard after the 
first musical festival will go up for 


ERWIN S. BARRIE 
Director General Grand Central Art Galleries 


By MEDORA FIELD PERKERSON 


the return of this exhibit until it has 
been established as a yearly event. 

This opinion was voiced the other 
day by J. J. Haverty, president of the 
Haverty Furniture Company, chair- 
man of the art committee of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, and one 
of the two lay members in the South 
of the Grand Central Galleries. When 
people hke Mr. Haverty and the va- 
rious local organizations sponsoring 
the exhibit make such prophecies, 
their fulfillment may be taken for 
granted. Collaborating with the 
Chamber of Commerce and its presi- 
dent, Paul Norcross, are the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, the Atlanta Art As- 
sociation and the Atlanta Art Com- 
mission, this latter body headed by 
J. Caroll Payne, includes Mrs. S. M. 
Inman, Re SS.) Parker) Mirsyid Kee Ott 
ley and C. B. Bidwell. 

A series of what might be called 
co-incidences will bring the treasures 
of the Grand Central Galleries to At- 
lanta, though back of these co-inci- 
dences is naturally a great deal of 
splendid effort on the part of all 
concerned. 

Last fall, for the first time, this 
collection was displayed outside of 
New York, at Aurora, Ill. Mr. Hav- 
erty, who was in New York at the 
time, experienced the same reaction 
that any good business man or any 
lover of art might be expected to 
feel. 

“Tf Aurora can do this, why not 
Atlanta?” he asked himself, or was 
it that well known “Atlanta spirit” 
making itself heard? 

At any rate, Mr.. Haverty next 
glanced over the list of lay members. 
As those of New York are set down 
first and alphabetically, one of the 
names to immediately catch his eye 
was that of John McK. Bowman. Of 
course, Mr. Haverty was already quite 
familiar with the list, indeed, many 
of the members were his persona! 
friends. But this time he had a defi- 
nite idea in mind. 

John McE. Bowman, as you know, 
is president of the long string of 
Biltmore hotels located in many of the 


leading cities of the United States. 
Even then the Atlanta Biltmore was 
working several armies of men with 
the idea of opening formally in time 
for opera. Why not ask Mr. Bowman 
to stage the exhibit from the Grand 
Central Galleries in Atlanta at the 
same time, provided the collection 
could be secured? This would com- 
bine the opening of the magnificent 
new hotel, opera and the exhibit of 
art treasures. 

Mr. Bowman thought well of the 
idea. So did Walter L. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Grand Central Galleries 
and Edwin S. Barrie, manager of the 
department of paintings. So did the 
various Atlanta art committees and 
organizations. So did William Cand- 
ler, vice-president, and Holland B. 
Judkins, vice-president and manager 
of the Atlanta Biltmore. In fact, 
every one was enthusiastic. 

Only one change was made in the 
original plan. The date was post- 
poned until well after opera. The 
two events were too big to combine. 

Perhaps no better place in the en- 
tire city could have been secured for 
the exhibit than the Atlanta Bilt- 

(Continued on Page 36.) 


WALTER L. CLARK 
President Grand Central Art Galleries 
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Atlanta to Have Light Opera Every Summer 
A Great Open- Air Stadium to Provide Picturesge Setting for Highest 


ciation has been formally or- 

ganized for the purpose of giv- 
ing in Atlanta in the summer of each 
year, a season of light opera, contin- 
uing from four to eight weeks. 

In its importance to the city, this 
project will rank with the annual sea- 
son of grand opera by the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The plan is to secure the erection 
at Lakewood Park of an open-air 
stadium which will seat between 
eight and ten thousand people, and 
which will be fully equipped for the 
giving of light opera to the best ad- 
vantage, at popular prices. 

The site selected at Lakewood is 
a natural amphitheater. It is acces- 
sible to the car lines and sufficiently 
removed from the amusement devices 
at the Park to eliminate any disturb- 
ance from this source. 

Atlanta, despite its wonderful cli- 
mate and other natural advantages 
for the attraction of visitors, has al- 
ways been singularly lacking in en- 
tertainment facilities for large masses 
of people, particularly during the 


1 Pie Atlanta Light Opera Asso- 


A Strikingly Beautiful: Photograph of the St. 


Class Performa nes 


By ROBERT S. PARKER 


summer months. The drawing power 
of a season of light opera cannot be 
over eStimated, and the cultural and 
recreational possibilities are limitless. 

St. Louis began a similar project 
a number of years ago and it has de- 
veloped to such proportions, and has 
become such a ‘success, both artisti- 
cally and financially, that St. Louis 
ranks it as probably her chief civic 
asset. There is no reason to believe 
that Atlanta’s opera cannot be made 
equally successful. 

The performances to be given will 
be operas like the Prince of Pilson, 
the Merry Widow, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, the best works of 
Victor Herbert and the like,—all sung 
by artists of the highest class and 
under the direction of conductors of 
national prominence. 

A probable activity will be the de- 
velopment of ambitious and capable 


singers through the operation locally 
of a chorus and vocal training school. 
directorate 
and officers is as follows: C. H. 
Candler, President; Victor H. Krieg- 


The personnel of the 


shaber, Mell R. Wilkinson and F. J. 
Paxon, Vice-Presidents; Henry W. 
Davis, Treasurer; R. S. Parker, Sec- 
retary and Attorney; W. L. Peel, H. 
M. Atkinson, John S. Cohen, Clarke 
Howell, C. B. Bidwell, James B. Nevin, 
Oscar Mills, Ivan Allen, W. O. Foote, 
W. M. Brownlee. 

It is believed that Lakewood fur- 
nishes an ideal site. It is easily ac- 
cessible by trolley, and although the 
Park is located in an open stretch 
of country, it can be reached by au- 
tomobile in twelve minutes from Five 
Points. 

The enterprise being entirely pub- 
lic in nature, the stadium should be 
erected on public property. Lake- 
wood Park meets this requirement, 
and in addition, has the added advan- 
tage of being sufficiently remote to 
enable the operas to be sung without 
disturbing the near-by residents, as 


would be the case were the stadium 
erected at either Grant Park or Pied- 
mont Park. 

The Atlanta Light Opera Associa- 
tion is a corporation without capital 


Louis Stadium -With a Performance in Action 
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Another View of the St. 


stock, organized entirely for philan- 
thropic purposes and not for private 
gain or profit. Its charter provides 
that its activities shall always be pub- 
lic in nature. 

It is the primary purpose of this 
article to acquaint the people of At- 
lanta with the importance to the 
community of the inauguration of the 
season of light opera. It may be well, 
however, also to direct particular at- 
tention to the importance to the city 
of obtaining an open-air auditorium, 
capable of seating a large number of 


people. An open-air stadium will be 
almost as useful for general civic 
purposes as is the auditorium. The 


municipal auditorium has become an 
indispensable part of the city’s ac- 
tivities. It is engaged practically 
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Stadium During a Performance. 


Louis 


every day in the year. An open-air 
auditorium or stadium will be imme- 
diately recognized, as soon as we ob- 
tain it, as an adjunct of equal impor- 
tance. Almost every progressive city 
in the United States has such a fa- 
cility. 

At the present time, if we in At- 
lanta wish to have any kind of a 
patriotic celebration, school pageant, 
school athletic meet, or any other 
gathering which calls for the assemb- 
ling of large crowds in the open-air, 
no place is available. 

The City of Atlanta has in Lake- 
wood Park a plant of tremendous im- 
portance. The stadium will add an- 
other unit to the plant, available for 
all kinds of public occasions. The 
erection of such stadium should be 


Note the Audience. 


pushed, even though the opera were 
not in contemplation. 

The announcement of Atlanta’s 
plan for light opera has aroused na- 
tional interest. Without any solici- 
tation, and without information ex- 
cept such as has gone out through the 
general news gathering agencies, the 
New York papers have published ex- 
tensive accounts of what Atlanta is 
planning. 

Atlanta has been developed very 
largely because of the willingness of 
her citizens to undertake ambitious 
projects. The directors of the Light 
Opera Association believe that no un- 
dertaking in Atlanta’s history will 
prove more fruitful of good and of 
general benefit than the plan herein 
outlined. 


T. Xx. CHEVES "& GOMPAN 


Real Estate Loans 
6, 7 & 8% Interest 


We render as prompt service as any concern in the city 


520-21 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., WAInut 4721 


New 


He Oo Ly SBebiD ER 


Home of the Chamber of | 


Commerce of U.S. A., Washington 


By MILTON W. BELL 


LL business interests of the 

United States are keenly inter- 

ested in the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and just at this time partic- 
ularly a widespread interest is being 
evidenced in the magnificent building 
which is being erected in Washington, 
D. C., for the Chamber at the corner 
of Connecticut Avenue and H Street, 
fronting on LaFayette Square. The 
picture of the building which accom- 
panies this article, was made on Oc- 
tober 15, 1923, and does not afford 
an adequate idea of the magnificence 
of the building as it will appear when 
entirely completed. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
and all Chambers of Commerce thru- 
out the United States, together with 
similar commercial organizations and 
many of the large business_ enter- 
prises of the country, have contribut- 
ed funds or have made pledges of 
contributions to pay for the building. 
It was only by making a nation-wide 
appeal for funds that such an enter- 
prise could be financed, because the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States had no funds adequate for the 


purpose. Therefore Atlanta gladly 
accepted the opportunity to contrib- 
ute its proportionate part of the cost 
of the building and accepted a quota 
of $6,500.00, approximately $3,600.00, 
of which has been paid. 

To raise the remaining part of the 
quota the following quoted letter will 
be sent within the next few days to 
its members, and it is hoped that it 
will meet with a hearty and imme- 
diate response and thus aid in pro- 
viding for this splendid and virile 
representative of business, a home in 
keeping with its dignity and impor- 
tance as a powerful representative at 
our national capital of all business 
interests of the United States: 

“The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with all of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the 
United States, subscribed about two 
years ago to a plan for financing the 
erection of a building in Washington 
for the home of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Prac- 
tically all of the cities and towns in 
the United States have accepted their 
quotas of the cost of this building, 

(Continued on Page 37.) 


The United States Chamber of Commerce Building in Washington 
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G. H. BRAY 
BUILDER 
COMMERCIAL ----- RESIDENCE 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


756 CANDLER ANNEX 
WALNUT 1251 


SCIELE-SONS 


FURNISHED FOR THE 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 


12,200,000 pounds 
SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


16,000,000 pounds 
BIRMINGHAM BASIC SLAG 


3,300,000 pounds 
UNIVERSAL WALL PLASTER 


850,000 pounds 
PLYMOUTH ROCK FINISHING 
LIME 


735,000 pounds 
DIXIE HYDRATED LIME 


MAKING A TOTAL OF OVER 
TEN TRAINLOADS 


“ASK THE CONTRACTOR” 


Sam. C. Williams 


Williams Brothers 


Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 
Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


Phone WAlnut 1195 


Everything that is practicable in the 
replacement of parts on any other type- 
writer is even more so on the 


“DEMOUNTABLE” 


because of their 
without adjustment. 


interchangeability 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


W. L. Cassels, Mer. 
218 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Walnut 3516 


We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 
Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 


RIBBONS AND CARBON 


LUTHER E. 
Jae BAL DAN! 


AND 


Associates 


NORTHWESTERN DIVI- 
DENDS paid to policy- 
hi Ldiecrss ie (O12 
amounted to $20,312,- 
980.00, or over 23% 
of all premiums col- 
lected during the year. 


REPRESENTING 


The 
Northwestern 


Mutual Life 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


225-231 Healey Bldg. 
Wal. 1866-1867 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Phones: 
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Report of Service Committee 
FP. L. Willis, Chairman 


ERVICE Committee members 
S please note the above record of 
new members secured this year. 

Not a bad record by any means, but 
far short of what it ought or will 
be if every man of us will get busy. 
Don’t forget that we have pledged 
ourselves to secure at least seven hun- 
dred new members this year, which 


F. L. WILLIS 
Chairman of Service Committee of Atlanta 


Chamber of Commerce. Prior to coming to 
Atlanta an official of Y. M. C. A.—national 
reputation. With the country to pick from six 
years ago chose Atlanta as his home. Since 
coming here has made for himself a niche 
in commercial, civic and church affairs. In 
addition to rendering valuable service to the 
many activities of the Chamber is President 
of the Atlanta Association of Life Insurers. 


means at least one hundred every 
months from now on. 

We can do it. We will do it. I am 
sure of that. Let’s get together, ev- 
ery man at his best right now. 

The city has been divided into four 
districts, bounded by Peachtree and 
Whitehall streets and the railroads, 
with the following key men in charge: 

H. T. Kilpatrick, northeast district. 

B. Dixon Hall, northwest district. 

W. H. Spratlin, southeast district. 

Chas. W. Wilkins, southwest dis- 
trict. 

If you have not had instructions 
from your leader, get in touch with 
him at once. Your job is to call on 
every man in your building or neigh- 
borhood, get acquainted, extend the 
courtesies of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. If he is a member, ask him 


to join our group, if not, go after him 
for membership. 

Remember, we represent a great or- 
ganization, doing a most important 
work, one that stands for the best for 
Atlanta and Georgia. 

New Members—April 

David Adler Sons & Co., 234 Peach- 
tree Arcade, men’s clothing; James 
Boardman, representative. 

Atlanta Association of Credit Men, 
305 Chamber of Commerce building, 
credit information and adjustment; C. 
L. Williamson, representative. 

Brannan & Beckham, 712 Grant 
building, stock and bond brokers; S. 
T. Brannan, representative. 

L. J. Clarke, 205 Walton building, 
life insurance. 

C. C. Clay, 236 Peachtree street, 
Star, Durant and Flint automobiles. 

Crane Company, 1 Collins street, 
plumbers’ supplies; E. H. Thompson, 
representative. 

DeJarnette Supply Company, North 
Boulevard, builders’ supplies; J. T. De 
Jarnette and C. E. Carlisle, repre- 
sentatives. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co. of Ga., Inc., 
78 N. Broad street, paints, varnishes, 
brushes and art materials; Frank I. 
Weed, representative. 

P. L. Gomez, 510 Bona Allen build- 
ing, plastering contractor. 

L. E. Grant, 12 West Eleventh 
street, real estate. 

Gresham Mfg. Co., Glenn and Wells 
streets, lumber and building material; 
C. B. Gresham, representative. 

Sam N. Hodges, 701-2-3 Bona Allen 
building; The Griffin-Hodges Co. 

Keely Company, 62 Whitehall, de- 
partment store; J. L. Craig, J. We 
Dailey, G. B. Adair and Frank A. 
Morris, representatives. 

John Morris, Jr., 
street, Keely Company. 

J. A. Murdock, 220 Courtland street, 
commercial photographer. 

Wm. Miller, 66 N. Broad street, The 
National City Company. 
R. E. O’Donnelly, 
street, Keely Company. 

Potter & Howard, 35-37 Poplar St., 
general insurance; L. F. Howard, rep- 
resentative. ; 

Puritan Chemical Company, 144 Pe- 
ters street; A. L. Feldman, represen- 
tative. 

Herbert H. Wagenhals, 703 Cit. & 
Sou. Bank building; Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


62 Whiteha'l 


62 Whitehall 


Atlanta Opens Magnificent 


HE most magnificent baseball 

") Pee in the minor leagues! 
That, in the expert opinion 
of major and minor league sport 
writers, scouts and players themsel- 
ves, is the easiest and most fitting 
description of the mammoth R. J. 
Spiller Field, newly erected in the 
spot where the old dilapidated wood- 
en stands formerly stood until one 
evening last September a fire, given 
impetus by a high wind, completely 
destroyed the structure and made it 
imperative that new stands be built. 
R. Jackson Spiller, former owner 
of the Cracker Club and proprietor 
of the park, decided that while he 


was about it, he would build a sta- 


De C Diy Yee B Ubi D ER 


By GUY BUTLER 
dium that would be able to keep step 
with the city’s rapid growth. 

Thus, a total outlay of $250,000 was 
required to give to Atlanta a park 
that easily outdistanced anything in 
the Southern League and—in the esti- 
mation of men considered authorities 
on the subject—one that far outshines 
anything in even the larger minor 
league cities of America. 

Even the Pacific Coast League, 
which is regarded as next strongest 
to the major leagues, and embraces 
such cities as San Francsico, Los An- 
geles, Sacramento, Portland and Salt 
Lake City, can show nothing to com- 
pare with the 14,000 seating capacity 
stadium that surrounds the Cracker 
playing field. 
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Ball Park 


There are approximately 4,000 less 
seats in the Birmingham stands which 
take second place in the ranking in 
the Southern League. 

On the opening days and holidays, 
it is possible to accommodate upwards 
of 20,000 fans at Spiller Field, there 
being enough standing room for over 
6,000. 

The Spiller stadium has been built 
in such a way that an upper tier can 
be added at any time provided the 
sport progresses to the point that ad- 
ditional seating’ space is necessary. 


Chairs, considerably more substan- 
tial than the type used in theaters, 
and fastened into the concrete, fur- 


(Continued on Page 46.) 


FLOYD BROS. CO. 
Manufacturers of High Grade Screen Doors and Windows 


ALL METAL WEATHER STRIPS AND CABINET WORK 


A PHONE CALL WILL BRING A SALESMAN 


519 Flat Shoals Ave. 


MAin 3519 
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A National Park in Georgia 


We are glad to devote the front cover of this issue and 
space for two leading articles to the important matter of 
further emphasis upon the merit of locating a national 
park in the picturesque mountain country of North Geor- 
gia. It will be recalled that in a recent issue Mr. Hollo- 
mon discussed this proposed park to be supported by 
federal appropriation. Now the government is taking 
definite steps to locate the park and we are facing one 
of the significant moments in the history of our state 
for far-reaching development of our well-nigh undiscov- 
ered resources in the vast territory included in our moun- 
tain area in Georgia. 

The article by Mr. Bonnell Stone tells in an intimate 
and convincing manner the conditions that confront the 
people who live in the hill section. We regret that space 
forbids the full appearance of his excellent article this 
issue. Coupled with the detailed statement of Mr. Stone 
is Mr. Hollomon’s statesmanlike appeal to all forward- 
looking Georgians to unite now in this mutual effort to 
have the largest possible area of Georgia territory in- 
cluded in this new national park. We urge our readers 
to carefully examine what both Mr. Stone and Mr. Hollo- 
mon have said and to communicate with these men and 
to co-operate with the officers of the Georgia movement 
upon the visit of the congressional committee in June. It 
will mean more to Georgia than we are now likely to 
imagine to have this national park located in our state. 
Only a moment’s reflection will be required to reveal the 
possibilities of this altogether worthy effort. 


The Biltmore O pens 


On Friday evening, April 18, Atlanta passed another 
significant milestone. On that evening this city saw 


opened the finest hotel in the South, certainly, and one 
will have wide cause to say that it is one of the finest 
hotels in the world. The visit to this city of the leading 
hotel men of the United States to participate in the din- 
ner on April 19 adds to the claims of Mr. Candler and 
Mr. Bowman that they have erected here a hotel of such 
advance over other hotels of America as to attract this 
nation-wide attention. A special train from New York 
brought the distinguished visitors to see the Biltmore. 

Words of appreciation have already been spoken in 
The City Builder of the magnanimous spirit which 
prompted Mr. Candler to erect this wonderful structure 
in Atlanta which is already one of our really great insti- 
tutions, but never too much may be said of the meaning 
of the Biltmore to Atlanta, to Georgia and to the South. 
Atlanta deserves such a hotel and it is but a prophecy of 
what we are to become in these months and years that 
wait upon the city’s advancing steps. 


The Presidents Club Decennial 


The most unique organization in Atlanta is the Presi- 
dents Club. It is trite to speak words of praise of this 
organization, and yet there is unanimous desire on the 
part of Atlantans to express appreciation of the group of 
men who compose this club and who reflect in such a wor- 
thy way the spirit of the city upon occasions when no 
other organization can function. 

The club was organized ten years ago. At once every- 
one asks the expected question: ‘“‘How did Atlanta ever 
get along without the Presidents Club?” And one may 
fairly answer that without this club we should not be 
as far along as the last ten years have witnessed in the 
marvelous growth of this city. 

The motto of the club is: “United for civic advance- 
ment.”’ And the club lives up to this fine standard. It 
will suffer no exploitation of its far-reaching influence and 
holds itself in readiness at all times to serve the interests 
of the entire city in a wholly disinterested manner. Many 
illustrations of such service might be given. The opening 
of the Biltmore by the club is the most recent one. 

Every city needs a Presidents Club, providing every 
city can find a Fred Paxon who will give his thought and 
energy and personality in such abandon as to make pos- 
sible the high service which an organization of this type 
may render. 


Two Significant Movements 


We call attention to the article by Mr. Robert S. 
Parker on the open-air theater at Lakewood Park and 
the article by Mrs. Perkerson presenting the plans of 
the art exhibit at the Biltmore this month. These two 
movements are new ventures for Atlanta, but both are 
within the range of practicability and both are thoroughly 
backed by the leading men and women of the city. 

It will mean much to have a stadium at Lakewood, 
and if our people will read carefully what Mr. Parker 
has to say it will at once appear that it is a most prac- 
ticable plan. 

Our people will back Mr. Haverty, Mr. Payne, and 
others responsible for the art exhibit and by so doing 
guarantee an annual return of such exhibits and better 
than that hasten the day when we shall have a museum, 
one of the pressing needs of our city. 
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Building a City 

In the smoking compartment of a Pullman on the 
New York-New Orleans Limited a few days ago a group 
of men were leisurely passing the hours of a beautiful 
spring afternoon, glancing longingly across the green 
stretches, wishing they were on their home golf links. 
In the course of the rambling conversation one of the 
men, obviously a Westerner, interjected this searching 
question: 

“Why has Atlanta grown to be a city?” 

There was a pause. The group looked in one another’s 
eye to be certain of the lay of the land. Out of the nine 
men present it was at once revealed that five of them 
were Atlantans. One was a New Yorker. One was a 
Florida truck grower and the little man with red hair in 
the corner was from Monterey. 

The Westerner waited for his answer. It was forth- 
coming. Happily the Atlanta men did not have to give it. 

“Any city will grow,” remarked the Florida farmer, 
“that has the sort of men who run the banks of Atlanta. 
I have been in the truck business for ten years. When I 
began I was discouraged by every banker and broker to 
whom I wrote with the exception of the Atlanta people. 
The Atlanta merchants have bought my vegetables and 
fruit. The Atlanta banks have financed me. Atlanta 
has helped me to help my town. I never pass through 
Atlanta without realizing that I have grown with Atlanta 
in this decade and the spirit and courage and faith on 


_the part of Atlanta business men has been the cause of 


my success as a farmer.” 

“There you are!” said the New York man as he 
straightened up in his chair and knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. “Our friend here has answered your question. 
Atlanta is a town, if I understand it, that does not take 
chances, as such, but does beget in the hearts of its citi- 
zenry a spirit of courage and of faith in the future. I go 
to Atlanta three or four times every year. I sell a half 
dozen of the leading merchants of the city. It is the only 
stop I make in Georgia. My association with these men 
in Atlanta has caused me to feel that I know not only the 
city, but the state and the Southeast.” 

“By George, if it’s that sort of burg, I believe I’ll get 
this conductor to punch me off here tonight and look it 
over tomorrow,” remarked the man from down in Monte- 
rey as he got up to look for the porter. 

The five Atlantans did not speak. They were listen- 
ing in on what was, for the moment, a friendly story 
about their home town. They were glad to hear these men 
speak as they did about our bankers, our merchants, our 
manufacturers—our people. The five Atlantans were con- 
scious of the fact that there were many things yet to be 
accomplished in Atlanta before it would be the ideal city. 
They were, everyone of them, greatly encouraged to tackle 
the task with renewed faith. The porter came through to 
“brush off” before the train got to Brookwood Station 
and the group was broken. The Atlantans pulled on their 
coats with increasing love for their city and a deeper 
purpose to serve. 

Of course, these impromptu expressions are not taken 
as absolute proof of any general condition prevailing in 
Atlanta, but they will be regarded seriously by every 
citizen of Atlanta as setting up the stakes by which the 
outsiders judge any city. If a studied survey were made 
of the reason for Atlanta having become a city there 
would be a wide list of answers, but they would all, 
likely, center around the answer of these two gentlemen, 


namely, that Atlanta has encouraged her citizens to ex- 
press their highest hopes and ideals in their daily living. 
Our bankers, our merchants, our capitalists, our manu- 
facturers, our business and professional men, and most 
especially our newspapers, have been friendly to the 
worthy aspirations of our people. Herein lies the secret 
for our future as well as the explanation for whatever 
measure of progress we have made in the past: Is Atlanta 
friendly ? 

We can build this city, as any community can build, in 
proportion to the measure of sincere friendliness of its 
own people for its own needs and then its willingness to 
serve not only its immediate neighbors, but the world 
at large. When one thinks of the true romance of build- 
ing a city it is well to remember Walt Whitman’s idealism: 


“T dreamed in a dream I saw a city invincible to the 
attacks of the whole of the rest of the earth, 

I dreamed that was the city of Friends; 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love, 
it led the rest; 

It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that 
city, 

And in all their looks and deeds.” 


We believe Atlanta people are willing to accept this 
challenge and to face out in undaunted faith in the right- 
eousness of our purpose to build here a city of friends. 
We have every material reason for a city—railroads in 
natural conjunction, climate, natural resources, centrality, 
and all that. But cities do not finally live upon the bread 
and meat of the material world. Cities live and grow and 
flourish as they find their chiefest joy in service. The 
strength of any city is the strength of its homes, the 
strength of its schools, the strength of its churches, the 
strength of the individual character of its citizenship. 
All these converge in one mighty current of service unto 
Almighty God and in this current will be found the life- 
giving strength for the cities that abide. 


john “foseph Lagan 


In the death of John Eagan, Atlanta lost a citizen who 
loved every man and woman and child in this great city. 
He believed in the ultimate worth of folks and gave his 
life and his great fortune in this grand venture. Mr. 
Eagan was an active member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past fifteen years. He actively supported 
every constructive movement in the city and state. 

Mr. Eagan was a man of stout convictions and there 
were times when he appeared austere in his fight upon 
certain conditions. But in the end everybody was con- 
vinced of his sincere purpose in every fight he ever made 
and the net results of his life in this community have 
made for a beter city in which to live and a more whole- 
some atmosphere in which to work. 


The Fourteenth Season 


As we go to press the fourteenth season of Metropoli- 
tan Grand Opera is in full swing in Atlanta. The response 
this year has been the readiest of any season. The people 
of Atlanta and Georgia and the Southeast have come to 
demand this high expression of art and they gladly sup- 
port the courageous leaders who sponsor the undertaking 
every year. It is to be hoped that with the passing of 
the years we shall have an ever-increasing demand for 
this type of artistic amusement for our people. 
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Notes From the Secretary's Desk 


The Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign seems to have gotten off with 
a better start this year in Atlanta 
than ever before. 

The Chamber of Commerce was re- 
quested to name a Chairman and Mr. 
Wm. V. Davis, Vice-President of the 
Citizens & Southern Company was 
named and is now heading this move- 
ment, assisted by Mr. Fred J. Cool- 
edge, Jr., as Secretary, with the help 
of all civie organizations throughout 
the city. 

We are very proud that the Busi- 
ness Women’s Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce arranged to have 
the street pavement repaired within 
the central business district. 


The Better Homes Week of Atlan- 
ta, to be held during the week of 
_ May 11th to 18th, Mrs. Newton C. 
Wing, General Chairman, has about 
effected plans for opening three furn- 
ished homes in Atlanta, which will be 
located on Virginia avenue, Dill ave- 
nue and North Ashby street. 

Acting on request of Mrs. Wing, 
the Chamber of Commerce appointed 
Mr. G. C. Bowden, chairman, to rep- 
resent the Chamber of Commerce in 
this activity. 

It will be recalled that Atlanta was 


John A. Cooksey, Jr. 
Architect 


258 Candler Annex 
Ivy 0125 
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awarded third 
year. 


national prize last 


The Chamber of Commerce Art 
Committee, Mr. J. J. Haverty, chair- 
man, has now made definite arrange- 
ments for a two weeks’ free exhibi- 
tion of half million dollar art and 
sculptural exhibit to be sent to At- 
lanta by the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries of New York, to be displayed 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, com- 
mencing May 17th. 

Chairman Haverty has appointed 
strong committees and has the as- 
sistance of the Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion, Atlanta Art Commission and 
Fine Art’s Committee of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, and plans are being 
worked out for a splendid program 
of entertainment to be extended in- 
vited guests and visitors. 

The General Committee of forty 
were entertained at the Capitol City 
Club by the Chamber of Commerce 
on April 8d, and it is now planned 
to start a social program with a din- 
ner to be given at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more on the night of May 17th. 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
having started machinery in motion 
to try and secure a National Park 
for Georgia has received question- 
naires from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which have been filled out and 
forwarded to Washington, D. C. 

The citizens of Cornelia, Georgia 
have formed an association to foster 
this effort and have the co-operation 
of other organizations in Georgia, 
who join in the movement. 


The Military Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Col. Wm. R. 


Dashiell, chairman, have done splen- 
did work in disseminating informa- 
tion and actually securing attendance 
at the coming encampment at Camp 
MeClellan, Anniston, Ala. 

General Shanks advises the writer 
that this district will send the larg- 
est number of boys to summer en- 
campment which has ever been rec- 
orded by his office. 


Last year, during the week of Oc- 
tober 7th, the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a committee of 
fifteen men, headed by Mr. E. R. 
Haas, chairman, to carry out a pro- 
gram of fire prevention. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
has just advised us that out of a list 
of two hundred and three cities, that 
Atlanta was given twenty-third place 
in accomplishment. As the rank is 
based on decrease of fire loss, of 
course, it rests upon the fire depart- 
ment of the city for the rank obtain- 
ed, plus the most effective sugges- | 
tions and plans which can be inaugu- 
rated during the week in question. 


The Service Committee, headed by 
Mr. F. L. Willis, Chairman, and Mr. 
S. C. Noland, Vice-Chairman, have 
had two general meetings and several 
group meetings within the last thirty 
days, with an average attendance of 
sixty men. 

The city has been divided into four 
districts—the railroads running east 
and west being the dividing line, and 
the four districts are known as north- 
east, northwest, southeast and south- 
west district. The key men in charge 
of these districts are as follows: 

Northeast District—Mr. H. T. Kil- 
patrick. 


YOU CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT 


That you have had any trouble with your motor when we have repaired it for you. 
we are experts in armature winding for any purpose. 
switchboards, field coils, all kinds of elevator work, ete. 


We also repair electrical apparatus of mills, 
Expert and honest work and fair prices is our motto. 


The added power and snap will convince you that 
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Northwest District—Mr. B. Dixon 
Hall. 

Southeast District—Mr. W. H. 
Spratlin. 

Southwest District—Mr. Chas. W. 
Wilkins. 


The best of fellowship prevails at 
these general meetings and our .mem- 
bership are invited to take part in 
this splendid work of the Service 
Committee. 


It is the plan of the Extension and 
Publicity Bureau to issue some unus- 
ually attractive literature for the 
Chamber of Commerce this year. The 
first pamphlet which is ready for dis- 
tribution is one on Stone Mountain, 
“A Memorial For All Time,” “Atlan- 
ta, Its Growth in Trade, Industry, Fi- 
nance, EHducation and Music.” Men- 
tion of other publicity will be given 
as soon as received from the press. 


Mr. J. L. Harrison has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, taking the 
place of Mr. R. M. Cobb, Jr., resigned. 

Mr. Harrison is an Atlanta boy, 
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with a wide circle of friends through- 
out the city, made a splendid war 
record and is already taking a live 
interest in his work. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
is desirous of having a greater num- 
ber of representatives at the annual 
meeting of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, May 
6th to 8th than has been our custom 
heretofore. We confidently expect to 
send about ten men and this meeting 
will bring together about two thou- 
sand business men from every state 
in the Union to discuss vital questions 
of the day. 

The following officers and mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
have signified their intention of at- 
tending: 

Alfred C. Newell, National Coun- 
cillor, accompanied by Mrs. Newell; 
Mayor Walter A. Sims, B. L. Bugg, 
Armand May, William Dunlop, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, 
Paul H. Norcross, President, B. S. 
Barker, Secretary. 


PLAN SALE OF NEW JERSEY 
TEXTILE PLANT — MOVE 
SOUTH UNDER CON- 
SIDERATION 

Discussing recent reports that the 
Brighton Mills of Passaic, N. J., oper- 
ating plants at Passaic and Allwood, 
N. J., for the production of cotton 
and special fabrics, plan to sell their 
Passaic plant, where we are now oper- 
ating our spinning, writes the Man- 
ufacturers Record: 

“The only decision our board has 
made is to sell our Passaic plant, 
where we are now operating our spin- 
ning.” 

“We are, however, figuring on va- 
rious sections South, the writer hav- 
ing visited during a trip in January 
last, a number of points in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and eastern 
Tennessee, and from what he has been 
gathering during the last six months 
or a year, believes that with our 
character of work it can be manufac- 
tured at less cost in northern Georgia 
or Alabama than in North Carolina, 
owing to lower costs of labor, power 
and lower taxes. 

“However, no decision 


has been 


made as to moving South, or else- 


where, and no decision will be made 
until we have disposed of our Passaic 
plant.” 

The Brighton Mills operate 22,960 
ring spindles, 34,240 twisting spindles, 
and 590 broad looms.—Manufacturers’ 
Record. 
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B. DIXON HALL. President 


Atlanta Business College 
34% Luckie St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


We train our students thoroughly for 
the better class of positions. Business 
firms prefer ‘“‘Atlanta’’ graduates be- 
cause they are trained in modern busi- 
ness methods. 
office help, 


If you need competent 
call on us and we will 
serve you promptly. Our 
free to both our 
ployers. 


service is 
graduates and em- 


Telephone Walnut 4078 
Member 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 


“It’s Great to Be an Atlantan”’ 


Paper Bags 
Folding Cartons 


Corrugated 
Shipping Cases 


Atlanta Paper 
Company 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 
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Activities of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Interesting Comments on the Varied Program of Atlanta’s Ag gressive 
Young Business and Professional Men 


HE Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce has, after a careful in- 

vestigation that many poverty 
stricken persons are being deprived— 
in spite of our existing laws—in some 
cases of small property rights, in 
other cases of their children and in 
many cases of their honor, all be- 
cause they are unable to secure the 
services of a lawyer and to defend 
their rights. 

President Roy LeCraw appointed E. 
Smythe Gambrell as chairman of a 
committee, who after making a care- 
ful study of the question, secured the 
co-operation of the Atlanta Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Atlanta Lawyers’ Club, 
the Associated Charities and others 
‘and it proceeded to organize the Le- 
gal Aid Society of Atlanta. 

A careful study was made of the 
organization and workings of oother 
legal aid societies in the United States 
and the society was organized with 
an independent and responsible Board 
of Directors as follows: 

E. Smythe Gambrell, Marion Smith, 
Grover Middlebrooks, Horace Russell, 
Bond Almand, Philip Alston, R. W. 
Crenshaw, S. N. Evans, Leonard Haas, 
Harold Hirsch, Albert Howell, Jr., 
Dr. B. R. Lacy, Jr., Roy LeCraw, Ed- 
gar A. Neely, John A. Sibley, Henry 
Troutman, John L. Tye, Jr. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
E. Smythe Gambrell, President; Mar- 
ion Smith, Vice-President; Grover 
Middlebrooks, Secretary and Horace 
Russell, Treasurer, and they were di- 
rected to secure a charter. 

Approximately two thousand dol- 
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lars has been assured in subscriptions 
for the operation of the society for 
the remainder of the year. The As- 
sociated Charities has agreed to furn- 
ish desk space and the Harrison Com- 
pany has donated a nucleus of the 
library and other donations of law 
books are being made. 

It is the purpose of the society to 
employ a general counsel who shall 
be a practical and competent lawyer, 
who will have charge of the society’s 
affairs, under the direction of the of- 
ficers and will have the assistance 
of volunteer <ervice, when necessary, 
from members of the Bar and of vol- 
untary service from law students. 

The society will not undertake to 
give legal advice or to carry on liti- 
gation for any person able to pay 
for the same, but will furnish advice 
and counsel to any persons in the city 
requiring the same but who are to- 
tally unable to pay therefor in any 
form. Application will come to the 
society from individuals and also from 
other social agencies of the city. 

To illustrate the service to human- 
ity that the society expects to render, 
it will take care of cases such as the 
following: A young girl, fourteen 
years old, whose mother separated 
from her husband and went into an 
immoral life, is about to be taken by 
the mother into surroundings that 
mean a life of immorality for the girl. 
The girl has been supported by char- 
ity since she was deserted by her 
parents as a little child and somebody 
must now represent her to save her 
from a life of crime. 


There are many cases of this char- 
acter where the interests of humanity 
demand that legal aid be furnished 
and the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
feels that the successful establish- 
ment of the Legal Aid Society of At- 
lanta is one of its greatest accom- 
plishments. 


THE BUILDERS 


“Cities are what men make them, 

Wherever the cities may be, 

Whether out on the desolate desert, 

Or set by the surging sea. 

Though they cleave to the breast of 
the mountain, 

Or nestle by rivers broad, 

Cities are what men make them 

On the land that is given by God. 


Cities are what men make them, 

What men demand they shall be, 

Slothful, sloven and sleeping, 

Progressive, beautiful and free. 

If the hearts of the builders are 
noble, 

In one with the duty and need, 

They build into grandeur and great- 
ness 

For so it was forever decreed.” 


—From the official publication of the 
National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes. 


Mr. Wayne: “Remember, the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Don’t forget that, dear.” 

Mrs. Wayne. “Then you come here 
and rule the world a while, I’m tired.” 


Keep Your Dollar in the South--- 


Sloan Paper Company is an Atlanta Institution. 
Every dollar of its stock is owned by Atlanta 
Citizens. 


EVERYTHING IN PAPER FOR THE PRINTER 
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Junior Chamber’s ‘‘Law and Order Drive’’ in Full 
Swing April 27th-May 4th 
A Greater Atlanta Through Thought, Then Action 


UCH is the idea, expressed terse- 

ly, of the Law and Order Drive 

of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. No city can be truly a Great 
City without the general regard for 
Law and Order on the part of its 
citizenry; no citizen can be a really 
worthwhile citizen unless he obeys 
the law and exerts his influence for 
Law and Order. 

“Give More Thought to Law and 
Order” was the them of the Cam- 
paign opening April 27th. Many ser- 
mons in Atlanta churches were based 
on this topic. Other phases of Law 
and Order were the basis of discus- 
sions in the Sunday Schools and 
young peoples’ organizations. All At- 
lanta newspapers presented Law and 
Order from its various angles. 

Mayor Sims proclaimed the week 
of April 27th through May 4th as 
Law and Order Week so when the 
city awoke Monday it wondered. Pla- 
eards were on street cars, on posts, 
stickers on automobiles, on windows. 
Everywhere they were struck square- 
ly in the eyes with a thought of Law 
and Order. What was it all about, 
many asked. Many who had _ not 
given Law and Order a thought in 
years, THOUGHT. 

A parade was the feature of Mon- 
day. With floats, bands and every- 
thing else that goes to make up a big 
parade, it formed at Cain street, down 
Peachtree, Whitehall and up Mitchell 
Street. A specially decorated truck 
at the end of the parade stopped at 
Five Points and there the Junior 
Chamber put itself on-record by hang- 
ing LAWLESSNESS. 

National prominence to the Drive 
was given from W. S. B., the Atlanta 
Journal’s radiophone broadcasting 
studio where the Junior Chamber 
sponsored the 8 to 9 o’clock evening 
program. 

The future citizens of Atlanta were 
told about Law and Order in all the 
Atlanta schools through special pro- 
grams. An essay contest in which 
all Atlanta school children partici- 
pate was being worked out, as this 
article is being written. This would 
cause not only the children but the 
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parents as well, to give more thought 
to Law and Order. 

The Hon. L. Z. Rosser, Chief Judge 
of the Municipal Court of Atlanta was 
the first Judge to endorse the Drive 
and practically every other Judge in 
the County offered full support. The 
city police department, under Acting 
Chief Jett, has co-operated fully. 

Durin gthe drive, the speakers’ 
committee, furnished speakers for ev- 
ery public meeting in order to ex- 
plain the purpose of the drive. 

The scope of the Law and Order 
Drive was so broad that it is impos- 
sible to go into every detail of its 
activity. Every effort was made to 
approach the one purpose, “Law and 
Order,” from every possible angle; to 
present the subject in such a way 
that every citizen, every child, in the 
city would “Give More Thought To 
Law and Order.” 

It is hoped that by so doing, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce will do 
its “bit” toward building a Greater 
Atlanta. 

A full report of the Drive will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the City 
Builder. Committees for the Law 
and Order Drive, are: 


J. F. Gordy, General Chairman. 
Henry Melluish, Chairman Publici- 
ty (Newspaper). 
Roy LeCraw, Chairman Finance. 
Frank Harrison, Chairman Parade. 
Horace Russell, Chairman Speakers. 
F. H. Crotzer, Chairman Churches. 
Miller Alexander, Chairman Judges’ 
Co-operation. 
H. R. Brown, Chairman Schools. 
J. W. Welsh, Publicity (Posters). 
Atha Baugh, Publicity (T. F. T.) 
Wallace Ridout, Sub-Parade. 
Warren Bearden, Merchants’ 
operation. 
Leon Williams, Secretary. 
Geo. Meyers, and Fitzhugh Knox. 
Jr., Flying Sqquadron. 


Co- 


THE ATLANTA AMATEUR BASE- 
BALL COMMISSION 
By DR. JAMES K. FANCHER, Secy 
Atlanta enjoys an enviable reputa- 
tion as a baseball city, and no small 
part of the local interest is due to the 
excellence of the amateur teams. 
Amateur baseball has long flour- 
ished in Atlanta, and in recent years 
the number of teams playing as ama- 
teurs has increased tremendously. At 
the same time, the number of dia- 


“LAW AND ORDER COMMITTEE” 
Atha Baugh, Warren Bearden, J. F. Gordy, 
Back row: 
W. Welsh, -Miller Alexander, 


Front Row: 


Fitzhugh Knox, Jr., Frank Harrison and Leon Williams. 


LeCraw, H. R. Brown, George Meyers, F. H. 


W. J. Ridout, 
Roy 


Chairman; 
Horace Russell, 
Crotzer, J. 
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Stanton Wm. A. Sims 
Walnut 5221-5330 


Stanton & Sims 
Real Estate 


INSURANCE—RENTING 
LEASES—LOANS 


201-2-3 Ga. Savings Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Olin M. 
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MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
{ ta 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
158 Marietta Phone Ivy 1537-1538 
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monds available for amateur base- 
ball has not been increased but rather 
decreased. This has resulted in a 
mad scramble among different teams 
for the use of local diamonds, prefer- 
ably those maintained by the city. 

Many amateur teams have grouped 
themselves into different leagues, so 
that at the present time very few, if 
any, teams are not in some league. 
This grouping, mostly by chance, has 
brought weak teams against stronger 
teams and has resulted in an uneven 
race. Also the rules and by-laws of 
each league differed so that the play- 
ing of post-season games for the city 
championship was practically impos- 
sible without obvious unfairness. 

Realizing the futility of amateur 
baseball soon coming into its own 
without active assistance, several 
league presidents brought the matter 
to the attention of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This was acted 
upon favorably and a number of rep- 
resentatives from the Junior Cham- 
ber were appointed to aid in organiz- 
ing and promoting the interests of 
amateur baseball in Atlanta. It was 
realized that only a beginning could 
be made this season since the start 
was rather late. 

The need of just such a body to 
foster amateur baseball in Atlanta 
has been recognized for some time 
and the co-operation of the amateur 


leagues was immediately obtained. 
The Park Department has been of 
great service in co-operating so that 
the diamonds may be used by the 
greatest number of teams. 


ON TO CINCINNATI BALL 
By GEO. E. MEYERS 


Arrangements have been completed 
to hold the second dance of 1924 at 
Druid Hills Club on May 8th. It will 
be known as the “On To Cincinnati 
Ball,” and from the present outlook 
will far surpass any social affair yet 
given by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. It will be informal and is 
given for the members of the Junior 
Chamber exclusively. It is expected 
that 500 couples will be in attendance. 

Warner’s Seven Aces and Vie Myers 
Melody Orchestra will furnish the 
music and the Entertainment Com- 
mittee has arranged several novelty 
dancing acts. Refreshments will be 
served at midnight. Dancing will be 
continuous from 9 till 2. 

It is the intention of the Entertain- 
ment Committee to send to Cincinnati 
any surplus funds resulting from 
this affair to help defray the expense 
of the Convention to be held in that 
city June 5, 6 and 7. Admission will 
be $1.50 per couple and tickets may 
be obtained at the Secretary’s desk. 
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To Be Successful 


IN BUSINESS 


You Must Have 


Clean Hands 


That’s why we are supplying 
| so many progressive business 
houses with our 


, MODERN, SANITARY 


j 
individual Towel service. 


Phone Ivy 1939 


and we will call at once and work out 
with you an economic service to meet 
your needs. 


City Towel Supply Co. 


j 
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: E. M. MITCHELL, Manager 
199 Piedmont Ave. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER SPRING GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


Qualifying Rounds May 1-2 
Match Play—5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 


MATCH PLAY TO BE HELD AT 
BROOKHAVEN 


By ATHIE ROBERTS 


The qualifying rounds of the annual 
Junior Chamber Tournament are to 
be held at the Capital City Country 
Club Course at Brookhaven on May 
1st. The Players will be matched in 
brackets of four, flights of eight; the 
Championship flight being composed 
of the eight low scorers. 

Handsome trophies will be award- 
ed winners of each flight. 

Present indications are that in 
many flights the players will have an 
opportunity to compete for more than 
one prize, owing to the friendly in- 
terest shown by the City’s merchants, 
who are daily contributing these 
prizes. 

Unusual interest is being manifest- 
ed in this year’s Tournament as the 
winners are to be selected as the Of- 
ficial Golfing Representatives of the 
Jay Cee. 

It is contemplated that the winning 
team will represent the Atlanta Jun- 
iors in a series of matches to be 
staged with teams from other cities, 
including Universities. 

Registration for the Brookhaven 
Tournament closes on April 30th and 
players are urgently requested to en- 
ter as soon as possible. 

There will be an entrance fee of 
$1.00 and remittances should be made 
to Leon Williams, Secretary, or to 
Athie Roberts, Chairman of Golf 
Committee. 

The competition in this Tourna- 
ment will be confined to members of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce 


who are in good standing. 


For 


111 Walton St. 
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WHAT THE 1925 NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION WILL MEAN TO 
ATLANTA JUNIOR CHAM- 

BER OF TOMORROW 


By ROY LeCRAW 


Back in 1920 a. little group of men 
sat around a table and talked over 
the possibilities of organizing a Cham- 
ber of Commerce among the. young 
men of Atlanta. 


This group hoped to interest one or 
two hundred young men of Atlanta 
in this movement and a very modest 
program was planned for the year’s 
work. From that small beginning 
has grown the tremendous, city-wide 
organization of today with twelve 
hundred active members and some 
thirty large activities in progress. 

Like a snow ball rolling down hill 
we have been gathering size, and mo- 
mentum each year. As a crowning cul- 
mination of our years of growth 
is the prospect of obtaining the 1924 
National Convention. It will give us 
an impetus which will increase our 
membership to two thousand or twen- 
ty-five hundred, it will gain for us 
influences so great that we can get 
anything we want in the city of At- 
lanta, this influence can make this 
the most wonderful city in the coun- 
try to live and push detracting ele- 
ments into the back ground. No young 
men can do such work as this with- 
out being benefited and I believe that 
each member of the Junior Chamber 
will gain unselfish motive, and ambi- 
tions, his outlook will be broadened 
his ideals elevated, and his efficiency 
doubled or tripled. In addition to all 
this we will gain National recogni- 
tion for ourselves and stage an event 
which will long be recorded in the 
annals of this city. 

Truly this is a large ambition but 
Atlanta always goes after the biggest 
and best of everything. And surely 
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we, the youth of the city who will 
have to run the Atlanta of tomorrow 
must uphold and increase our city’s 
reputation for big accomplishments, 
charming hospitality, and unique orig- 
inality. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER WEEKLY 
LUNCHEONS HELD AT 
NEW LOCATION 


By FITZHUGH KNOX, JR., 
Chairman Luncheon Committee. 


On account of the unprecedented 
large attendance at the Junior Cham- 
ber weekly luncheons a change of lo- 
cation was made necessary. After 
much search the committee obtained 
Lane’s Studio, 21712 Peachtree street, 
being the only place where over three 
hundred could be accommodated at 
sixty cents a plate. This hall has a 
seating capacity of over five hundred 
and at the present rate of increased 
attendance we will soon fill the en- 
tire studio. A weekly average of three 
hundred members have enjoyed the 
luncheons since January, and it is 
hoped that before the year is over 
that this number will be increased to 
five hundred. 

Each week a different chairman is 
put in charge of the luncheon and 
they arrange and preside over the 
meetings. An excellent talk by At- 
lanta’s leaders, entertainment by 
noted artists and prizes and favors 
usually make up the program. So 
far this year we have had splendid 
addresses by such men as Dr. Car- 
ter Helm Jones, Mr. Guy Wofford, 
Judge Andy Calhoun, Mr. E. R. 
Black, Supt. of Schools Willis A. 
Sutton, Rabbi David Marx, and others, 
all of whom have left messages long 
to be remembered by their listeners. 

Entertainment features have been 
on an elaborate scale, and the dancers, 
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WE SELL MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


All Inquiries Answered Without Obligation on Your Part 


AMERICAN MOVING PICTURE CORPORATION 


Phone IVy 2380 
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Recent Membership Drive in Woman’s Division 


By MRS. WILBER COLVIN 


The membership drive for the 
Woman’s Division which was put on 
last month resulted in a large number 
of new members. The Division may 
well be proud of the quality as well 
as of the quantity of these new mem- 
bers. Working plans are in prepara- 
tion for the year. Every member of 
the Division can do her bit to make 
the organization the best civic organ- 
ization of women in the city. There 
are but two things required: That 
the applicant be a woman and that 
she loves her city. 

The following new members have 
come into the Division since the last 
report: 

MRS. LEO M. ANKERICH, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 

MRS. E. A. ARNETT, Western Union. 

MISS LALA BARNARD, Atlanta 
Sand & Shope Brick Co. 


BEAUTY 


Is Seldom a Natural Gift 
VAP 


It can be obtained quickly 
through the process of 


Permanent Waving 
Which is a Permanent Saving 


Special Price 
Entire Head $15.00 


Phone for Appointment 
Ivy 8644 


Moler System 


23 N. Forsyth St. 


MISS GEORGIA C. BARTRAM, Un- 
derwood Typewriter Co. 

MISS JULIA M. BELLINGRATH, 
Teacher Adair School. 

MISS VIOLA BERRY, 
Second Baptist Church. 

MRS. LILLIAN P. BLACKBURN, 
Blackburn Tea Room, 4814 Peach- 
tree. 

MRS. SARAH A. BLAKE, Proprie- 
tor S. A. Clayton Co. 

MRS. OLIVE T. BRINKLEY, Griffin 

Construction Co. 

MISS EARLE CARTER, Hart Dry 

Cleaning Ine. 

MISS SARA CARR, Southern Bell 

Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

MRS. ESSIE CASTLEBERRY, J. M. 

High Co. 

MRS. GERTRUDE K. CHAMBER- 

LAIN, Armour & Co. 

MISS WINNIE COLVIN, Teacher 

Opportunity School. 

MRS. FRANK W. CONNELL, Home 
Maker. 

MRS. JACK C. CORDON, Partner 
Blanche Marie Shop, 157 Peachtree. 

MISS ALICE CORLEY, Southern 

Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MRS. J. B. COVINGTON, Royal 

Typewriter Co. 

MRS. LENA H. COX, Principal Grove 

Park School. 

MISS MYRTLE E. CRAFT, Turman 

Brown Co. 

MISS LURLINE CRAWFORD, At- 

lanta Trust Co. 

MISS MARGARET DONOVAN, Drs. 

Klausman & Margeson. 

MRS. MILDRED A. ELDER, Geor- 

gian Terrace Hotel. 

MISS MARTHA E. FOSTER, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MISS CORINNE FREEMAN, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Secretary 


MISS EMMA M. GARDNER, -South- 
ern Gravure Corporation. 

MRS. C. H. GARRETT, Davison- 
Paxon-Stokes Co. 

MRS. E. B. GROGAN, 
Thornton, Inc. 

MISS KATE E. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Ivan Allen-Marshall Co. 

MRS. M. C. HARDIN, Winecoff Ho- 
tel. 

MRS. PAT H. HOGAN, Teacher Com- 
mercial High School. 

MRS. W. L. HOLCOMBE, Home 
Maker. 

MISS LILLIAN JACKSON, Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Sold at Soda Foun- 
tains and delivered in 14 
gal. and 5-gal. bottles. 


Distilled Aerated — 
Perfectly pure, plain soft 
water, delightful to taste. 


Delivered in one-half-gallon 
‘and five-gallon bottles. 

Drink and enjoy them and 
see the difference in your. 
Health and Fitness. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 


Gladioli -- Cannas -- Dahlias 


Hastings’ Plantation Grown Bulbs are noted for their high crowns, that is, they are better blooming bulbs. 
They give larger blooms, more of them and intensify their color tones. 


special care, longer growing season and moderate fall curing weather. 


This is possible because of- our 


Cannas and Dahlias are worth a trip to the Hastings’ plantation to see, too. 


It’s worth your while and will pay you well to plant only Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. _ 


‘PHONES M. 2568-3653 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 


Seeds---Plants---Bulbs " 


MISS IRA JARRELL, Teacher Crew 
Street School. 

MISS MARY E. LADSHAW, New 
York Life Insurance Co. 

MISS EULA M. LANG, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 

MRS. LOUISE MOORE LYNN, 
Shaughnessy Knitting Co. 

MISS LOIS MANNING, Paul H. Nor- 
cross. 

MISS MARY BELL MANRY, The 
Mirror. 

MISS ANNE MARTIN, Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

MRS. JOHN C. MOOAR, Home 
Maker. 

MRS. J. M. MORGAN, Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. 

MISS A. E. MULLINS, U. S. Casual- 
ty Co. 

MRS. MARY A. McARTHUR, Haas 
& Howell. 

MRS. L. A. McNish, Southern Belt- 
ing Co. 

MRS. A. C. NEWELL, Home Maker. 

MRS. B. C. PEARSON, Grinnell Com- 
pany Ince. 

MRS. John Peel, City Hall. 

MRS. G. R. PIERCE, McMillin Powell 
Co. 
MRS. CLARA A. PIERPONT, Public 
Health Nurse. 
MISS HAZELLE POWELL, Teacher 
Moreland School. 

MISS ROSA RAUSCHENBURG, EI- 
yea Company. 

MRS. McCORD ROBERTS, Writer. 

MRS. FLORRIE. ROLLINS,  Secre- 
tary Dr. C. C. Howard. 

MISS HELEN D. SHARP, Edwards 
Bros. Co. 

MISS HELEN SHAW, Douglas & 
Douglas. 

MISS LYNETTE F. SMITH, Teacher 
James L. Key School. 
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MISS R. PEARL SPELLMAN, Spell- 
man Multigraphing Co. 

MRS. J. W. SPICER, Two Cent Let- 
ter Co. 

MRS. MARY E. STEVENS, J. A. 
Wender Co. 

MRS. T. T. STEVENS, President At- 
lanta Federation Women’s Clubs. 

MISS MAY THOMPSON, Modiste. 

MRS. JAMES R. THORNTON, Home 

Maker. 

MRS. C. E. TIDWELL, Tidwell Com- 

pany, McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 


MRS. ALLEN TURNER, Home 
Maker. 

MRS. LUCY WALKER, The S. A. 
Clayton Co. 


MRS. T. A. WALLACE, Office As- 
sistant. 

MRS. FANNIE M. WESTON, Sec. 
Board of Education. 

MISS LINDA WILCOX, 

Mann. 


MRS. ANNIE T. WISE, Principal 
Commercial High School. 

MRS. J. C. YANCEY, Yancey Millin- 
ery Co., 7 Plaza Way. 

MISS BESSIE M. YOUNG, Retail 
Credit Co. 


The regular meeting and dinner of 
the Division was held on Monday 
night, March 31 at the Daffodil. A 
very large number attended, both old 
and new members and the meeting 
was most enthusiastic. Miss Adele 
Eastlack of the Eastlack School of 
Expression, gave several delightful 
readings. Reports were made on the 
membership drive which closed that 
night and the Division congratulated 
itself on the large number of new 
members. 


Wilcox & 


The prize winners in the drive were 
as. follows: Mrs. Marie V. Smith 
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headed the section which brought in 
the greatest number of new members 
and received the prize. Miss Annie 
Laurie Allen’s Team brought in the 
largest number of any of the ten 
working teams and received the team 
prize. Also oMiss Allen brought in 
the largest number of any one work- 
er and won the individual prize. But 
generously she immediately gave up 
the individual prize to the worker 
who brought in the next largest num- 
ber. All were pleased when this 
prize went to Miss Susie Wailes, our 
chairman. 


After the dinner the crowd adjourn- 
ed to the Chamber of Commerce Hall 
and with many others, listened to an 
illustrated lecture on Stone Mountain, 
Atlanta’s pride, given by Dr. S. W. 
McCallie, State Geologist. 


Box Party 


On Monday, April 7, the leaders 
of the membership drive gave a com- 
plimentary box party at the Lyric 
Theater to all those who had brouht 
in one or more new members during 
the drive, together with the officers 
of the Division, the Senior Chamber 
and the Junior Chamber. 

It was a most pleasant occasion. 
Long streamers bearing the name of 
the Division decorated the three 
boxes on each side which were occu- 
pied by the Division and its guests. 

A beautiful basket of flowers was 
presented to the leading lady, Miss 
Lowe. After the performance the 
box party was invited to the stage 
to meet the members of the company 
which had entertained them during 
the evening. A very pleasant half hour 
was spent and closed a delightful eve- 
ning. 
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Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 
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Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 


Pickert 
Plumbing Supply 
Company 


W holesale 
G& Retail 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Phone Main 0550 


AUTO 
Bodies & Fenders 


Wrecked Bodies and Fenders a 
specialty, made good as new. 


Most Complete Welding 
and Repair Works in the 
Southeastern States 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 
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A Permanently Prosperous 
Agriculture 


By H. G. HASTINGS 


HE past year or so has seen a 
: steady increase in the number 


of our city business men who 
are studying the question of agricul- 
tural conditions in its relation, to 
their own business. 

By this we do not refer to the 
ordinary ups and downs of business 
due to size of crops or fluctuation of 
prices during a single year but rather 
to the necessary reorganization of 
Georgia’s agricultural system that 
our agricultural people may be put 
on a permanently sound economic 
basis, a condition that certainly has 
not existed since Civil War days. 

We are firm believers in the de- 
velopment of Georgia on a well bal- 
anced basis. This includes manufac- 
turing and all forms of commerce as 
well as agriculture. We must remem- 
ber, however, that no city can lift 
itself by its own boot-straps to use 
the old and homely expression. 

The farm and the farm people in 
Georgia are the great market for 
manufactured products. Some seven- 
ty per cent or thereabouts of Geor- 
gia’s population is rural and the same 
proposition exists with only slightly 
varying per cent in all the Southeast 
—Atlanta’s trade territory. How long 
can our city manufacturing plants be 
maintained in the absence of a regu- 
larly sustained buying capacity? How 
long can our commerce based direct- 
ly or indirectly on agriculture last in 
the absence of steady farm buying 
power? 

During the past two years or more 
has come to our business leaders the 
realization that they can no longer 
be indifferent to the problems that 
face the Southern farmer during the 
absolutely necessary changes in sys- 
tem of farm operations to put the 
farmer on a reasonably permanent 
basis of prosperity. 

The financing of the Atlanta Agri- 
cultural Committee by the Clearing 
House, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
members of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Bell Company. 
the Southeastern Express Company 
and individuals, for work in the de- 
velopment of our agriculture on a 
sound basis is evidence of this trend 
of business thought in the right di- 
rection. 


Up to April 1st direct contact had 
been established with at least twenty- 
five counties and indirect contact 
with many more. The local or week- 
ly press of the state as a whole have 
been led to carry as news stories the 
achievement and gains that have been 
made by those communities and coun- 
ties that have cut loose from the old 
system. 

Not the least of the achievements 
of the Atlanta Agricultural Commit- 
tee, working largely through the ma- 
chinery and personnel of the Georgia 
Association, has been the rebuilding 
and strengthening of the morale of 
our rural population. That morale 
was certainly at a low ebb at the 
beginning of the year. Now thou- 
sands have seen a new light and have 
gone into the 1924 operations with 
renewed hope and energy. 

Agricultural reorganization does 
not mean the elimination of cotton 
growing as many imagine but rather 
shifting the growing of cotton from 
the haphazard ways of the past to 
production on a restricted acreage 
but so intelligently handled as to 
produce maximum yields per acre at 
a minimum cost per pound. It means 
production on home acres of the tens 
of millions of dollars worth of food 
and grain, now imported from the 
west, paying for which now keeps us 
relatively poor. 

It means the development of the 
live stock industry in all its phases; 
the dairy and beef cattle, hogs for 
our packing houses as well as for 
farm smoke houses; eggs and poultry 
not only for the farmer’s table but 
for the Atlanta and other city con- 
sumers as well. It means weekly 
and monthly farm income from a yva- 
riety of products instead of a once 
a year income based on cotton pro- 
duction under the old credit system. 

Bringing about such radical changes 
is not a job for a few months or a 
year. Changing the life-time habits 
of two million or more people in 
Georgia alone is no easy or quick 
task. It will take steady plug- 
ging through many years to reach 
anything like a full degree of ac- 
complishment. It is, however, a well 
worth while job that will bring great- 

(Continued on Page 39.) 
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Convention Bureau Hitting 


On All Six 


By FRED HOUSER 


record of the Convention Bureau 

in the past, the first three months 
of this year saw 83 conventions meet- 
ing in Atlanta, among which were 
some of the most representative 
groups we have had the pleasure of 
entertaining. While no one of these, 
perhaps, was as large, from _ the 
standpoint of accredited delegates as 
some conventions, they represented 
groups and interests that it was a 
privilege to have meet here, and I 
feel safe in saying that each group 
went away “sold” on “the Convention 
City of Dixie.” 

April gave us a continuous round 
of notable gatherings. About four 
hundred members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers spent three 


Scr of. th in every way the 


days in the city in April, and in- 
spected some of the big development 
projects in this section while here. 
Paul H. Norcross, president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and 
himself a prominent member of the 
engineers’ society, was the official 
host of this gathering, and he saw to 
it that Atlanta measured up in every 
way to her reputation for hospitality. 
This body of the nation’s builders 
went away from Atlanta convinced 
that the South is stepping out along 
all lines, particularly along industrial 
development. 

The Georgia Society of Biologists, 
the Georgia Democratic Committee, 
Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion, Georgia Federation of Labor, 

| Georgia Osteopathic Association, 
State Democratic Convention, Geor- 
gia Electric Medical Association, 
Southern Relay Track Meet, and the 
) Republican State Convention are 
other meetings of April, each bring- 
_ ing to the city visitors of note. 

In May we will have the Southern 
Shoe Wholesalers’ Association, Geor- 
gia Hotel Men’s Association, South- 

_ ern Intercollegiate Golf Tournament, 
Southeastern A. A. U. Track Meet, 
Southern Baptist Convention, Georgia 

State Collegiate Track Meet, I. O. O. 

| F. of Georgia, Southeastern Hardware 
| and Implement Association, and 

Grand Encampment of Rebekahs. 
Atlanta has been chosen as the con- 

vention city this year of Hai Resh 


National Fraternity, Interestate Oil 
Mill Superintendents and Exhibitors’ 
Association, Olympic Tryout for 
Southeastern Colleges, Southern Seed 
Association, and Georgia Electrical 
Association, which meet here in June. 

Two conventions are scheduled for 
July—the Georgia Letter Carriers’ 
Association, and International Union 
of Stereotypers and Electrotypers. 

The Stereotypers’ Union of New 
York City will meet here in August. 

Two events of September are the 
Dodson Family Reunion Association, 
and the Flower Show, under the aus- 
pices of the Atlanta Florists’ Club. 

The United Sacred Harp Musical 
Association will also hold its conven- 
tion here in September. 

October will be featured by the In- 
ternational Trade Conference, the 
meeting of the American Cotton As- 
sociation, the State Convention of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Georgia State Sunday School 
Association. 

The Southern Sash, Door and Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association will 
meet here in November, and this city 
will also entertain that month the 
North Georgia Methodist conference. 

December will close a year of splen- 
did achievement with the convention 
of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon national 
fraternity. 

Already the Convention Bureau has 
several conventions booked for next 
year, and the increasing popularity 
of Atlanta as a convention city really 
makes the question of assembly room 
one of immediate concern. The Con- 
vention Bureau hopes the Atlanta- 
Georgian will put across its new au- 
ditorium idea. The Bureau will then 
go after and bring to Atlanta in 1928 
the national democratic convention. 
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The Atlanta Safety 


Council 


By George Deibert 


Tiny emblems, “neat but not 
gaudy,” a white cross on a green 
background, are beginning to dot the 
windshields of automobiles and motor 
trucks in Atlanta. They inspire a 
great dea] of curiosity, which the 
owners of the cars are always willing 
to satisfy. 


“They denote membership in the 
Atlanta Safe Drivers’ Club,” one of 
them will tell you. “You can join, 
and you ought to, for the Safe Driv- 
ers’ Club should have a membership 
equal to the number of vehicles owned 
in Fulton county.” 


No real campaign has been waged 
so far to build up membership in the 
club, which is a part of the work of 
the Atlanta Safety Council, but an ac- 
tive “drive” is being planned which 
is expected to roll up a membership 
of thousands. For the fee is only a 
dollar, and members are asked only 
to sign a simple pledge, promising 
that “nobody shall be hurt by any 
careless act of mine.” 


THE Git Day aes Geli Drak 


The Atlanta Safety Council is al- 
most a year old now, and still its ope- 
rating expenses are being paid by 
a comparatively small group of busi- 
ness men, most of them owners of 
fleets of trucks or severa] large cars 
used in business, and who feel that 
traffic conditions must be improved 
and accidents reduced if Atlanta is to 
go ahead. The burden is no more on 
them than on the rank and file, but 
they have taken it up and they are 
bearing it cheerfully—though if a few 
hundred other firms and clubs would 
take one or more memberships at ten 
dollars each they would be welcomed 
with open arms. For it takes money 
to teach people to use “ordinary care 
and diligence” but it is money well 
spent at that. 


The number of accidents isn’t de 
creasing, in spite of the continuous ef- 
forts of the Safety Council—but the 
number isn’t growing as fast as the 
city’s population and the number of 
vehicles on the streets. And the mem- 
bers of the Safety Council believe 
that the results of their work are be- 
ing shown to some extent in a les- 
sening of the ‘“devil-take-the-other- 
fellow” spirit among drivers. 

For it is only by making careless 
driving “bad form” that the Safety 
Council can accomplish a great deal. 
Once the public realizes that speeding, 
law-breaking, recklessness, is looked 
upon by all others as the wrong thing 
to do instead of being “smart,” then 
there will be fewer accidents. There 
is no force quite so strong as that of 
public opinion—and the Safety Coun- 
cil is trying to crystallize public opin- 
ion against the carelss motorist—and 
the careless pedestrian, too. 

Judge Shepard Bryan, president of 
the Safety Council, is devoting a 
great deal of time and energy to this 
work, as are Vice-President W. W. 


Orr, J. P. Allen, A. L. Belle Isle, 
Coke Davis, Fred Gould, N. C. Har- 
rison, George E. Ripley, Jr., John E. 
Smith and Mell R. Wilkinson. 
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National Editor for Music Week Praises Atlanta 


By HELEN HARRISON WILLS 


ONGRATULATIONS are due the 

City of Atlanta, first for having 

a “Woman’s Division” in its 
Chamber of Commerce; second, for 
including a committee on Music and 
Art in that division; and third, for 
putting through so vast an achieve- 
ment as the sponsoring of a Sym- 
phony Orchestra of its own! 

To begin with, Atlanta is one of 
the rapidly increasing number of cit- 
ies in the United States to recognize 
women by giving them a place in 
civie affairs, to utilize the vast forces 
for law and order and beauty inher- 
ent in the feminine sex, to give them 
the opportunity to feel that they are 
an intrinsic part of their own city 
government. As a result of such a 
movement it is not too much to pre- 
dict that just as soon as a goodly 
number of our cities have such a 
Woman’s Division, just so soon will 
an Educational Department in Wash- 
ington, with its Music and Art Sec- 
tion, begin to materialize. 

For it is quite true nowadays that 
the greatest good can only be accom- 
plished by men and women working 
together. It is so with regard to the 
music club. Our National Federation 
of Music Clubs stands for American 
music and its furtherance; it can be- 
come twice as effective if strongly 
supported by Chambers of Commerce, 
augmented by men’s organizations 
and men members. 

For the work of the Music Club 
covers so much that is civic in scope. 
There is the betterment of music in 
the public schools. What man, when 
it comes right down to it, does not 
want his own child to have the very 
best advantages, the very best music, 
obtainable? Then there is the work 


of introducing music into industry. 
Every thinking member of every 
working Chamber of Commerce real- 
izes the benefit to worker and em- 
ployer alike in giving “time _ for 
music”—benefit in output, in atmos- 
phere, in the relation between man 
and employer. Then comes commun- 
ity singing, home and church singing, 
and lastly the establishment of that 
greatest civic asset, the Symphony 
Orchestra, which Atlanta has just ac- 
complished. All these things are 
equally important to the city and to 
the music club. 

Indeed, we feel personally that in 
the establishment of organizations 
where men and women work side by 
side for each and every cause lies 
the solution to many problems hither- 
to unsolvable. And as to the Music 
Club itself, the support of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce affords strength 
and confidence to do and dare, all ac- 
tivities cannot fail to be broadened 
and to be more successful. In the 
final analysis such a relationship is 
somewhat like the quality of mercy 
it’ benefits all alike and impresses 
upon us again and again the certainty 
that “in unity there is strength.” The 
Federation and the Chamber of Com- 
merce together can make America 
musical. 
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GEORGIA CAN HAVE NATIONAL 
PARK 
(Continued from Page 6.) 

in the Rockies nor are the peaks as 
high, but there is a symmetry and a 
rhythm in the blending of the moun- 
tain and dale that is not found in any 
other section of America. 

The water falls, running streams, 
fishing pools, equestrian trails—ev- 
erything that contributes to health, 
rest, comfort, with the altitudes run- 
ning 3,500 to 5,500 feet, are contain- 
ed in these mountains. 

The valleys are the most beautiful 
in this country. Not only are they 
beautiful but they are rich in historic 
and Indian legends that make them 
peculiarly attractive. Perhaps the 
most famous among any in America 
from an Indian legend standpoint is 
Yonah, where the beautiful story of 
Santee and Nacoochee originated. This 
is not altogether a legend for it is 
well established in history. 

The Hiawassee valley on the north 
side of the Blue Ridge, which is con- 
nected now with the Nacoochee by a 
road which is being paved; Unacoi 
Gap, has been spoken of by experts 
as surpassing in beauty any valley in 
this country or in Switzerland. 

It is noted for the famous men that 
came out of it—among them being 
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some of the greatest divines of Amer- 
ica, including Dr. George W. Truett 
of Dallas, Texas, and Dr. F. C. Me- 
Connell, of Atlanta, who were born 
and schooled in the Hiawassee Valley. 


The valley at Dillard, creates there 
a basin around which the mountains 
are unusually symmetrical, reaching 
off into attractive spots of beauty, 
with water falls, rivulets, etc. 


These descriptions might be kept up 
indefinitely but there is no reason for 
it. Any one who visits north Georgia 
will see for himself or herself that 
there is no other spot in all the world 
that combines so much that is pleasing 
to the eye, and so invigorating to 
one’s body, and mind and soul. 

The concrete proposition today is 
that Georgia must work and work 
hard if she wants to become a part of 
the great national park which | is to 
be established. 


There are good reasons, therefore, 
aside from the national attractions 
and advantages of this section, why 
Georgia should have this park. 

Trade organizations, civic bodies, 
schools, churches, and individuals, all, 
ought to co-ordinate and co-operate in 
helping Georgia in this movement. 
The time is short and we must act 
and without delay. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE 


Beginning with the June issue we 
are happy to announce a series of ar- 
ticles by Walter G. Cooper on At- 
lanta’s Master Builders. Mr. Cooper 
is well qualified to write this series 
of papers. He knows Atlanta. He 
knows the men who have loved At- 
lanta enough to work for the city’s 
upbuilding. He will discuss in this 
series of articles not only certain in- 
dividuals who have wrought well in 
the high service of building this city, 
but he will also have many opportuni- 
ties to give special emphasis to what 


he deems the fundamentals of citi- 


zenship. 
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in proximity of the cotton fields of 
Georgia, we may also confidently ex- 
pect to see paper and pulp mills 
brought into this State for the proper 
utilization and prevention of waste in 
forest products “from the mountains 
to the sea,” thus developing a new 
industry for Georgia to go hand in 
hand with lumber and naval stores. 
The “Atlanta Spirit” has taken Geor- 
gia as its field, and our State has 
much to offer in return. We are re- 
minded, that 


With her hardwoods in the moun- 
tains; 

With her cypress near the sea; 

With her pines of many kinds, 

Georgia grows perpetually ! 


Truly, the coming of good roads, 
hard-surfaced for all-year use, marks 
the dawn of a new day for any State. 
Our mountain counties in Georgia are 
near enough to North Carolina to feel 
the full force of that fact. No sec- 
tion of our State has greater possi- 
bilities now, than this northeastern 
mountain region, but bad roads and 
prohibitive grades have naturally 
been a poor incentive for producing 
a surplus of farm crops for market 
in the past. Our small surplus has 
reached the people south of the moun- 
tains only when wagon trips could be 
made, and when one or two weeks 
could be spared for the disposal of 
each wagon load of farm products. 
The auto truck has made its appear- 
ance in a part of this section only 
within the past 12 months, and al- 
ready the improvement in road con- 
ditions has greatly stimulated — our 
trade in poultry and eggs and truck 
crops. In a large part of this terri- 
tory we are now justified for the first 
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time in growing commercial apple or- 
chards that will undoubtedly rival the 
famous orchards in the mountain 
counties that are touched by the rail- 
roads. 

It is most interesting to note that 
where the railroads have reached into 
Georgia’s mountain counties, local de- 
velopment has been less rapid than 
had been expected. These same coun- 
ties did not show stimulated produc- 
tion very much until people came in 
large numbers to spend the summer 
months, and these summer visitors 
and tourists did not begin to come in 
large numbers until good roads open- 
ed the way for auto travel. The town 
of Clayton is a good example of this. 
The railroad connection at Clayton 
was a great help, of course, but this 
beautiful mountain town did not as- 
sume the proportion of a real sum- 
mer resort until better roads brought 
people in automobiles from all parts 
of Georgia. Some of our mountain 
towns will never have a railroad, but 
highways for all-vear travel will be 
sufficient for these towns which have 
other things to off-set any remaining 
advantages that the “iron trail” could 
bring. The highways will bring local 
progress in agriculture, of course, and 
they will do as much for our schools, 
churches, and social life, as they have 
done for other sections, but here in 
Georgia’s Highlands will be a great 
People’s Playground that will enrich 
our entire State. In the very heart 
of these hills the tourist travel from 
the East and the Middle West will 
be brought together, for this region 
is in the line of all automobile routes 
to the winter resorts of Florida. 

Atlanta’s three daily newspapers 
have repeatedly called attention to 
Georgia’s potential wealth in the nat- 
ural resources of her mountains. The 
opening up of this region with high- 
ways, in preference to railroads, will 
bring about the best development of 
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this region primarily through recrea- 
tional uses. But how many Atlanta 
citizens realize that . already these 
wonderful Georgia mountains are 
within four hours’ drive from their 
homes? Right here is where Atlanta 
comes in for the greatest share of 
profit than any other Southern city. 
The very center of this recreational 
area is being brought nearer and 
nearer to Atlanta as each link in the 
Atlanta-Asheville & Knoxville High- 
way is completed and hard surfaced. 
The people in all sections of Georgia 
are finding their way in summer, in 
increasing numbers, over the high- 
ways, roads and trails in Northeast 
Georgia that are within 100 miles of 
the center of railway transportation 
in our Southeastern States, at Atlan- 
ta; within 150 miles of Ashville, N. C., 
and within 130 miles of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

EDITORIAL NOTE—A second in- 
sertion of Mr. Stone’s discussion will 
appear in the June issue. 
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hinterlands of Asia and middle Af- 
rica, the graduates of Oglethorpe have 
taken their place. Every missionary 
carries the image of his alma mater 
with him to foreign shores. 

And the famous exploration in 
Mongolia, which brought the 20,000 
years old Dinosaur eggs to America 
for the Museum of Natural History 
in New York, had graduates from this 
Atlanta school of learning among its 
members. 

Agnes Scott college, with a repu- 
tation throughout the United States; 
a reputation for cultured instruction, 
schooling to be compared only with 
the aristocratic boarding schools of 
England, Italy and France. 

A graduate of Agnes Scott carries 
the mark of distinction in her bear- 
ing, in her well-informed opinion, in 
her knowledge of every-day problems. 
For, though it is a popular conception 
that young ladies’ colleges have pro- 
duced a type of women who consider 
themselves superior to their lesser 
sisters, there is no vestige of snob- 
bishness at Agnes Scott. Indeed, the 
department of social service at this 
college has such an eminent authority 
on questions affecting the labor situa- 
tion in the United States, that local 
labor unions and federations have of- 
ten availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to obtain expert opinion at 
Agnes Scott. 

Such a superior situation would 
seem to give the lie to all charges of 
affected superiority or snobbishness. 

The universities devote their mis- 
sion to the colored people. Attend a 
class room at Morris Brown or Clark 
university. The thorough, cultured 
and scientific manner of procedure 
will cause the visitor to wonder in 
silent amazement. Could it be true 
that these people, these earnest stu- 
dents are but one or two generations 
removed from the darkest jungles of 
black Africa? 


HAROLD 


Were their ancestors the slaves, the 
illiterate blacks of half a century ago? 
Who are these professors, who handle 
difficult subjects with so much skill? 
Where is the mother college which 
produced this negro culture? Is it in 
Africa or Asia? No, it has grown on , 
Atlanta soil. It has sprung up under 
the radiant sun of free investigation, 
without regard to creed or color. 

But it is also a tribute to the initia- 
tive of the colored people itself. They 
have risen beyond their own fondest 
dreams. They have overcome mighty 
obstacles. They have conquered in 
principle and placed themselves defi- 
nitely on the road of American civili- 
zation. 

Atlanta is honored to possess the 
negro universities. It shows that 
somewhere in the past there were men 
and women in this city, who believed 
in the possibilities of the negro race, 
who had a broad spirit of human un- 
derstanding and sublime faith in hu- 
man nature, though in regard to the 
negro they could not act upon prece- 
dent. 

“This Atlanta spirit is unique in the 
world. One glance at South Africa, 
where also the. nation is made up of 
two different races, convinces. There 
are no negro universities in Pretoria 
or Johannesburg or Pietermaritzburg. 
The negro has no colleges and schools 
of his own, where he may undisturb- 
ed work out his own destiny. 

It was a broad spirit of tolerance 
which saw no objection to the erec- 
tion of negro colleges; it was a spirit 
of true democracy that helped the 
erstwhile slaves to achieve the highest 
goal on the road of their new eman- 
cipation. 

For it is here in the South that not 
only Christianity, but also Christian 
civilization is meeting its acid test. 
Here must be decided once and for all 
the vexed problem of races and here 
modern civilization must prove that 
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it has become indeed worthy of the 
ideals of human freedom. If the 
Christian spirit of Atlanta cannot set- 
tle the question, then it is impossible 
of settlement. 

Those negro universities and col- 
leges are the answer. They are 
monuments to understanding, monu- 
ments to human freedom, truly har- 
monious with the deep spirit of cul- 
ture that is inbred in the people of 
the South. 


Scattered over a wide area, often 
situated in the suburbs, outside the 
actual city limits, a native Atlantan 
may easily lose sight of the institu- 
tions of learning in his home city. 

He is apt to take the increasing 
population, the ever-mounting figures 
of bank clearings, the building activ- 
ity and the roar of traffic on the city 
streets as the only indications of 
growth, of progress and prosperity. 
They are indeed indications, but they 
are of material value. The cultural 
greatness of this city lies in its schools 
and universities, in its institutions 
where character is shaped, where 


minds are built up and moral value 


is stressed. 

There was a time when the South 
practically represented a great feu- 
dal aristocratic republic with each 
plantation and its colonial mansion as 
an autonomous manor house. That 
was the South of the days preceding 
the Civil War. 

In many instances that conflict 
Swept away the outward appearance 
of this oligarchy, but the inward aris- 
tocratic character of the people re- 
mained. 

Now it is a well known historical 
fact that the aristocracy of mediaeval 
days in Europe looked with contempt 
upon learning, that it left the culti- 
vation of the fine arts to the clerks 
and considered the greatest painters 
and scientists as mere servants in the 
body politic. The tolerated the schol- 
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ar and the expert for the good that 
But for 
his calling they had nothing but in- 
ward despise. 

Atlanta’s population is dominantly 
Anglo-Saxon. Here you have the de- 
scendants of English settlers. Here 
are the sons and daughters of colonial 
magnificence and aristocracy. But 
they do not possess that spirit of 
haughtiness, which grates on the 
senses of the common people in the 
histories of Europe and which is the 
cause of mighty upheavals and revolu- 
tions. 

Learning is in honor. Business abil- 
ity and material wealth are not the 
only marks of prominence. Those 
who see in America nothing but a 
dollar-worshipping nation, ought to 
study conditions in Atlanta; they will 
see a high regard for learning, a thor- 
ough-going respect for science and a 
true appreciation of art and culture. 

Atlanta’s colleges of learning are 
practically in their infancy when we 
compare their age with that of the 
age-old schools of Asia and Europe. 
But they grew up with the city. They 
were born in a time of stress. They 
had their origin in a day when prog- 
ress was painful, when blackened 
ashes met the eye on all sides. To- 
day they are the ornaments of a city 
that is considered the leader of the 
South, commercially and culturally, in 
ever respect a gem in the diadem of 
Miss Columbia. 


| GOING ABROAD 
“Grips, “Gours and Cruises 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—AlIl Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 
1108 Candler Bidg. Walnut 4884 


“Who are those fellows, Mike?” 
“They’re Shriners.” 

“And what are Shriners.” 
“Why, they’re Masons.” 

“Sure and what the devil do they 
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want now? They’re gettin’ $18 a day. 


A Familiar 
Sight 


The Visitor in Atlanta 
knows full well the qual- 
ity of Yellow Cab Serv- 
ice. 


It is a standard adhered 
to the Country over, yet 
in Atlanta you find a 
more whole-hearted and 
courteous service than in 
most cities. Its our ideal 
and it pays big dividends 
in patronage. 


YELLOW 


CAB 
CO. 


Cel TNE ogee 


DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 


Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


—-= 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 
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ATLANTA BRINGS REMARKABLE 
ART EXHIBIT 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


more, which is well worth a tour of 
inspection on its own account. 

The entire mezzanine floor and a 
number of private rooms will be used 
for the hanging of the paintings, 
which will include the best work of 
135 living American artists, among 
them John Singer Sargent, celebrated 
portrait painter, Charles Harold 
Davis, John C. Johnson, Paul Dough- 
erty, Elliott Daingerfield, J. McLane, 
Henry Rittenberg, Leopard Seyffert, 
Edward Henry Pothast, Frederick J. 
Waugh, Guy Wiggins, Wayman 
Adams and Ralph Elmer Clarkson. 
Among the exhibitors of sculpture 
will be James Earl Fraser and Daniel 
Chester French. The special sealed 
ear which will bring the collection to 
Atlanta will be covered by a million 
dollar insurance policy. 

Many of the artists are expected to 
attend, and will be guests of honor 


Atlanta 
Scenic 


Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 
Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


TH BCID YssB Uhr Die 


at the beautifui dinner in the Georg- 
ian ball room which will formally 
open the exhibition. The art associa- 
tions of the entire south are being in- 
vited through J. Carroll Payne, presi- 
dent of the Southern State Art 
League. Elaborate entertainments, 
rivalling the social brilliance of opera, 
have been planned for the two weeks, 
including dances, dinners, trips to 
Stone Mountain and, of course, that 
distinctly southern delight, a Georgia 
barbecue. 

Mrs. Samuel M. Inman and John 
W. Grant head the entertainment 
committee, in co-operation with G. F. 
Willis, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

Admission and catalogs are free 
to all. Hostesses will be appointed 
for each afternoon and evening. Spe- 
cialists will be in constant attendance 
to supply information to those who 
are interested, and lectures will be 
given in the ball room. 

Special occasions will be planned 
for school children, so that the great- 
est possible benefit may be derived 
from this important display. If, as 
now seems likely, the exhibit returns 
to Atlanta each year, art classes from 
the entire south will no doubt take 
advantage of the two weeks oppor- 
tunity for studying the best modern 
work of leading American artists. 


The Grand Central Art Galleries, 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York city, 
is an outgrowth of a development of 
the Painters’ and Sculptors’ Gallery 
association. It is supported by influ- 
ential layment who believe that its 
mission is an important one, that is, 
to provide contact between lovers of 
art and the creators of art. 


The art committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce is as follows: J. J. Hav- 
erty, chairman; P. S. Arkwright, Reu- 
ben R. Arnold, C. B. Bidwell, Palmer 
Blackburn, M. L. Brittain, A. Ten 


Eyck Brown, William Candler, Ry- 
burn G. Clay, John S. Cohen, Thomas 
H. Daniel, Don Carlos DuBois, Mrs. 
Edgar Dunlap, Miss Kate Edwards, 
B. J. Elsas, Robert L. Foreman, Mrs. 
James H. Gilbert, Frank Graham, 
John W. Grant, A. L. Harris, Mrs. 
Cliff C. Hatcher, Miss May Haverty, 
Mrs. George B. Hinman, Dr. Thos. P. 
Hinman, Clark Howell, Jr., J. M. B. 
Hoxsey, Mrs. Samuel M. Inman, Mrs. 
Charles M. Jerome, Miss Mabel B. 
Kendrick, F. E. Lowenstein, H. War- 
ner Martin, Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore, 
Mrs. E. W. More, J. B. Davis, Paul 
H. Norcross, Winship Nunnally, Mrs. 
J. K. Ottley, Robert S. Parker, J. Car- 
roll Payne, Colonel W. L. Peel, W. L. 
Percy, F. J. Paxon, Hollins N. Ran- 
dolph, John D. Rhodes, Mayor Wal- 
ter A. Sims, Miss Helen Knox Spain, 
Jack J. Spalding, Mrs. Albert BH. 
Thornton, E. Marvin Underwood, Gov. 
Clifford Walker, Mrs. Clifford Wal- 
ker, W. Woods White, G. F. Willis, 
Miss Virginia Woolley and Mrs. J. C. 
Wynn. 


GULBENK 
ENGRAVING 
CO. 


Photo Engravers 


Ha Lftones 
Zinc Etchings 
Designers 


19% Wz Alabama St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


DID YOUR ROOF LEAK---During that Last Hard Rain? 


We are fully equipped to give you prompt service on 
REPAIRS TO LEAKY ROOFS OF ANY KIND 
FIREPROOF ROOFING OR SHINGLES OVER OLD SHINGLES 
FIREPROOF ROOFING ON NEW BUILDINGS 


Our Auto Top Department is the most modern to be had with expert mechanics in charge. 


——— Gh OURS ERICH Cea 


CHAS. N. WALKER ROOFING CO. 


64 SPRING STREET 


PHONE WALNUT 5747 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


(Continued from Page 15.) 


ranging from amounts in excess of 
$100,000 for one or two of the very 
large cities, to amounts of a few hun- 
dred dollars for the smaller cities. To 
give you an idea of how these quotas 
compare, we will state that the quotas 
of cities in some way comparable to 
Atlanta, are as follows: 


BS MMIOUITS, sO} acees. 2-2 502. 0ok ee-testeee $53,000 
ieancas City, MO, ..-2-.2..-cetot. 27,500 
rewmOrleanss sas <:.2 5.520. 22,500 
WW a See hO@X AS) Monat 3. Jee .- 2 oes 20,000 
PIOUSEOI LOX AS 2.6.22... 2 ie es 20,000 
Wouicville Kentucky 2.224 -2. 8,500 
RORGINITION Comme Vidig vances ck Ae 8,500 
Manis; «LENIN «22.0. st lee 6,500 


eau ms Ge iat ote hee he EAS 6,500 


“One of the purposes in erecting 
this building is to give the United 
States Chamber of Commerce which 
represents all of the business inter- 
ests of the country, a home in keeping 
with the prestige and dignity of those 
business interests, and to create a 
proper impression in the minds of 
those responsible for our Government 
in Washington that the business in- 
terests of the country are entitled to 
at least that consideration in connec- 
ion with the enactment of legislation 
that is given to the interests of labor 
and all of the. private interests that 
are represented in Washington, and 
whose voices are heard when impor- 
tant legislation is being enacted. 

“The Chamber has successfully op- 
posed legislative measures designed 
to inject the Government into fields 
of private business. 

“Its activities are too numerous to 
state in this communication, but this 
committee feels that every member 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
realizes the necessity for proper and 
effective representation in Washing- 
ton of the business interests of the 
country, and that representation 
should be able to command the re- 
spect and attention of the Govern- 
ment and its legislative bodies. 

“Atlanta therefore can do no less 
than all other cities have done, and 
pay at once approximately $3,400.00 
representing the unpaid part of our 
quota of $6,500.00. We urgently re- 
quest therefore that you send Mr. B. 
S. Barker, Secretary, your check for 
$10.00 and consider that an invest- 
ment in an enterprise that will return 
you directly and indirectly many 
thousand per cent on your invest- 
ment.” 


THE CITY BUILDER 


DO YOU SEND THE BUILDER TO 
YOUR FRIENDS? 


Secretary Barker sent out a letter 


recently to every member of the 
Chamber of Commerce _ suggesting 
that they subscribe for The City 


Builder for their friends, members of 
their firms, ete. He has received a 


large number of replies enclosing 


checks for varying numbers of the 
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magazine. A special rate is made for 
these subscriptions. If you  mis- 
placed that letter we suggest that 
you telephone Mr. Barker’s office, 
Walnut 0845, and ask for a blank. 
Really, it is not a bad thing to send 
to a friend who lives in some other 
city. One man says he started a sub- 
scription to a friend in Florida back 
in February and here came a barrel 
filled with oranges and grapefruit 
and everything. They like it. 


Taxes And Wages A Big Part 
Of Telephone Expense 


ORE than half the entire cost of your telephone service is 
represented by the two expense items of taxes and wages. 


During 1923 the wage and tax bill of the Southern Bell Com- 


pany amounted 


to approximately $9,566,000. 


The taxes of all kinds paid in five States and to the federal govern: 


ment amounted to $1,451,000. 


The wage bill amounted to $8,115,000, and was paid to 7,046 em:- 


ployes throughout this section. 


In Georgia the taxes of all kinds reached a total of $491,000. 


In Georgia the wage bill of 2,705 employes amounted to more than 


$2,820,000, 


Taxes and wages represented more than 60 per cent of the oper: 
ating expenses of the Company last year. 


(11 months actual, one month, December, estimated.) 


Cc. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


~ BELL 


SOUTHERN 


SYSTEM” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universai Service 
ana all directed toward Better Service 
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JOHN MANGET DEVELOPS POTA- 
TO CURING PLANT 

As president of the Georgia Yam 
Curing Company, John A. Manget has 
added another valuable contribution 
to his long list of achievements. Be- 
ginning last June Mr. Manget has 
studied the problem of how to mar- 
ket in a profitable manner the sweet 
potato crop in Georgia. His results 
so far are most encouraging. In a 
recent issue of the Old Colony Maga- 
zine we find this summary by. Mr. 
Manget himself of this new and 
promising industry: 

“For several years past the United 
States Government has encouraged 
farmers to make special efforts to 


UNTV E Rods iy) 
SOCELOOE 
FOR BOYS 


A high-grade preparatory boys 
school. Non-military. College 
preparatory. Boarding depart- 
ment. Work of the sixth and 
seventh grades a_ specialty. 
Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Physical training for all 
pupils. Graduates admitted to 
all Southern colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue and 
information call between 9 and 
12 a. m. or write the principal. 


41 W. Fourteenth St. 
Hemlock O410 
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preserve sweet potatoes, the result 
was what is known as the Govern- 
ment Stove House for “curing” or 
“drying”’ sweet potatoes. 

“This process was a great improve- 
ment over the older methods used to 
preserve this very perishable, but 
very delicious food crop, notwith- 
standing this improvement potatoes 
from these houses would not “stand 
up” after being taken out and ship- 
ped, and today there are hundreds of 
these houses that have been utterly 
abandoned. 

“Georgia in company with other 
southern states has suffered for gen- 
erations through what is known as 
“lack of diversification” by its farm- 
ers. We have been cursed by the 
“one crop idea” and the one princi- 
pal money crop of cotton has for the 
past few years been largely destroyed 
by the boll weevil, therefore farmers 
must now diversify or our farms will 
be abandoned by hundreds of thou- 
sands who will follow to the cities 
and industrial centers of the country 
the more than three hundred thou- 
sand farmers who have already gone, 
leaving thousands of Georgia farms 
untenanted. 

“The Georgia Yam Curing Com- 
pany cf Atlanta, Georgia, incorporat- 
ed June, 1923, is striving to aid in 
this important matter by creating a 
cash market for sweet potatoes, one 
of the state’s surest and most easily 
produced crops. The Company owns 
what is known as the Forced Air Sys- 
tem of curing sweet potatoes. This 


System cures potatoes in a way that 
preserves them so perfectly that they 
may be marketed eight months after 
being harvested, thus changing them 
from an extremely perishable crop to 
a staple commodity. 

“Georgia produced thirteen million 


bushels in 1920, eleven million bushels 


in 1928, and could easily produce fifty 
million bushels annually. 

“The demand for Georgia Sweets 
is growing rapidly, particularly in the 
Middle and Eastern’ states where 
prices are very satisfactory. 

“The Company owns thousands of 
acres of fine potato lands on which it 
will raise plants from carefully se- 
lected seed. These plants will be sold 


Georgia Electric 
Company 
ELECTRICAL 


CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS 


55 South Pryor St. 
Main 1100 


All kinds of Electrical Re- 
pairs will be given special 


attention 


Don't Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
crete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load”’ 


Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 4018 


to farmers with whom the Company 
contracts to purchase their potatoes 
at a price that will net them for their 
labor more than forty dollars per 
acre. 

“The Georgia Yam Curing Com- 
pany is contemplating erecting addi- 
tional curing houses in order that it 
may handle 300,000 bushels from the 
1924 crop. 

“There is no comparison when it 
comes to quality between Georgia 
sweet potatoes and those produced in 
the East, therefore this Company 
feels that when it cures potatoes so 
that they will not decay and packs 
them attractively the whole country 
will demand Georgia Sweets in ever- 
increasing volume.” 


A PERMANENTLY PROSPEROUS 
AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from Page 28.) 


er returns for time and money invest- 
ed than any expenditure that Atlanta 
business as a whole can make. 

When Georgia feeds herself from 
Georgia acres, when the live stock 
industry in some form is part of every 
Georgia farmers’ program; when the 
Georgia farmer has a weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly income instead 
of once a year and he ceases to be 
an economic slave to the credit sys- 
tem, then will Georgia have a per- 
manently prosperous agriculture that 
will defy any ordinary ups and downs 
in the price of cotton. 

We are also going to be rash 
enough to predict that under a safe 
and sane agricultural system of di- 
versified character that Georgia will 
produce more cotton than it ever did 
under the old system of pre-weevil 
days, that it will be produced at a 
lower cost and that it will not only 
sell at a profit but that the money 
will stay in Georgia, a permanent ad- 
dition to our capital. 

Much attention is being paid to the 
really marvelous farm and business 
prosperity of our sister state of North 
Carolina. Their present condition is 
the combined result of diversified ag- 
ricultural and other industry. They 
were wise enough to cut loose years 
ago from dependence on a single crop 
and the purchase of food and grain 
from outside. Money paid for North 
Carolina crops largely stays in North 
Carolina. 

When Georgia gets to working full 
time on a common-sense agricultural 
and business basis we will have a 
condition of permanent agricultural 
and business prosperity unmatched by 
any state in this country. 


DHESGWiY, BUTE DER 


STATEMENT of ownership, management, cir- 
culation, ete., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The City 
Builder, published monthly, at Atlanta, 
Ga., for April 1, 1924. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
COUNTY OF FULTON. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed Louie D. Newton, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The City Builder and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 4438, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: ‘ 

Publisher, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Editor, Louie D. Newton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Business Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 

2. That the owners are: 


Managers, 


(Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Ga.; Paul H. Norcross, President, Atlanta, 

Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, 
Ga.; B. S. Barker, Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Chamber of Commerce is not a stock 
company. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs 
giving the names of the stockholders, and se- 
contain not only the 


next above, 


curity holders, if any, 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 
LOUIE D. NEWTON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th 
day of April, 1924. 
BUREN C. SMITH, 
N. P., Ga., State-at-Large. 
(My commission expires Jan, 2, 1928.) 


WILLIAM J. J. CHASE 
A. I. A. 


(Formerly Walker & Chase) 


ARCHITECT 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 
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Fitzhugh Knox & 
Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 
See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. || 


——_ 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


SECKINGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Plumbing 
and Fleating 


Contractors 


503 Forsyth Building 
Phone Walnut 4578 
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PUBLICITY BY TAXATION 


HE suggestion recently made in 
i the Manufacturers Record by W. 


B. Powell, Secretary of Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce, Tra- 
vares, Fla., that publicity campaigns 
for cities and states should be paid 
for by public taxation has aroused 
widespread interest. 

Here and there this scheme would 
come in direct contact with the plans 
of various organizations which make 
a business—for a good round com- 
mission—of working up “drives,” as 
they are called, for memberships in 
commercial organizations, and indeed 
somewhat similar drives—on commis- 
sion—are occasionally carried out by 
some of these organizations for com- 
munity chests and kindred philan- 
thropic activities. 

People who are thus directly in- 
terested in earning good commissions 
for work of this kind do not, of course, 
want to see publicity campaigns car- 
ried on by taxation, for that would 
eliminate their means of a livelihood. 


When in Trouble Call 
Ge C.D owns 
Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


grinding 
We 


Expert Lawnmower 
and repairing at low cost. 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


C. C. Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 
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Do You Advertise in 
The City Builder? 
It Pays and Helps 
Call WAlnut 0845 


We have not been surprised, therefore, 
that here and there opposition is ex- 
pressed to the taxation method of 
publicity work and yet the more one 
studies the matter we believe the 
more clearly will it become evident 
that while individual memberships in 
commercial organizations and _ the 
management of these organizations 
by business men and not by politi- 
cians are essential to the best inter- 
ests of the community, the real work 
of these organizations in the form of 
publicity should be paid for by taxa- 
tion. In no other way is it possible 
to make every property owner and 
business man in a city bear his fair 
share of the cost of the work which 
adds to the prosperity of the com- 
munity, and thus to the value of 
every business interest and of every 
piece of property in it. 

In a recent issue of The Manufac- 
turers Record, Thomas P. Turner, 
secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tallahassee, Fla., in ex- 
pressing his opposition to the views 
of some secretaries in favor of such 
work, says, “My opinion is that these 
gentlemen are not thinking.” 

This is a rather presumptuous as- 
sumption and we are afraid that Mr. 
Turner is the one who has not been 
seriously thinking. At least, it is a 
little unwise in Mr. Turner to sug- 
gest that other people who are giving 
this matter very serious concern are 
not thinking, for that is a reflection 
upon men who have been thinking 
very long and very deeply about a 
question so vitally important to the 
welfare of every community in the 
South. Perhaps the fact that one of 
these organizations to which we have 


referred was at that time working in 
Tallahassee for a “drive” to increase 
the membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce, with the announcement in 
a dispatch from that city that the 
next three weeks would be given over 
to putting the re-organization plans 
into effect under the direction of a 
member of the organization which 
has worked up the drive for a com- 
mission, may have some connection 
with Mr. Turner’s view. 

As a general proposition these 
drives are not the way to produce the 
desired results. They create a hectic 
condition for the time being and they 
represent a hectic spirit of a com- 
munity rather than a safe, substantial 
and solid development of commercial 
organizations. 

We reiterate the statement which 
we have made before that only 
through taxation representing all 
property and all business interests in 
a community can there be a fair basis 
on which to carry on a publicity cam- 
paign. 


Printers Come and Go 
But We Are Right Here 


Established over half a hundred 
years 


There’s a Reason—Service 
Unsurpassed 


BENNETT 
Printing & Stamp Co. 


25 South Pryor Street 


Surety 
Bonds 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Haas G&G Howell 


Mortgage 
Loans 


Walnut 3111 


taxed for its upbuilding hardly de- 
serves success. It is needless to say 
that the money to be expended in this 
way should go through the hands of 
the ablest men In the community iden- 
tified with the commercial organiza- 
tion, and every dollar should be made 
to tell for the best possible results 
in securing publicity and there are 
many forms of publicity which can 
be made to produce good results. 

Bearing on this question is an ni- 
teresting letter from H. 8S. Murray, 
Chairman of the Public Affairs Com- 
mission of the Kiwanis Club, Tifton, 
Ga., in which he writes under date of 
March 21: 

“We are much impressed with the 
publicity tax plan as set’forth in your 
editorial and in the article by Willis 
B. Powell, Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tavares, Fla., carried in the 
January 24 issue of the Record, and 
are preparing to launch a campaign 
to put it over in Georgia. 

“To that end we are enclosing check 
for $5.00 for which kindly mail us 
100 copies of the article by Mr. 
Powell. We propose to place these 
with the various civic organizations 
of the state as an introduction of the 
subject, and with a request that each 
organization immediately co-operate 
with us in procuring required legisla- 
tion this year to authorize the levy 
and collection of such a tax in this 
state.”"—The Manufacturers Record. 


HAVE YOU A SUGGESTION? 


We are in this business of publish- 
ing a monthly magazine for the good 
of the city and the state. Maybe you 
have a suggestion that will help to 
further this service. If you do, please 
do not hesitate to tell the editors. 
They are a friendly set and you need 
not fear and lion-like retort if you 
tell them where they might make the 
magazine better. 


and 
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WHO THEY ARE 


The contributors to this issue form 
an interesting group of versatile At- 
lanta writers. To begin with James 
A. Hollomon is the associate editor 
of The Constitution and writes in this 
issue on a matter which is very close 
to his heart. Bonnell H. Stone is 
President of the Georgia Forester As- 
sociation, a most important organiza- 
tion. Pierre Van Paassen is well known 
now throughout the United States as 
the author of “The World’s Window” 
which appears every day in eighty- 
five daily papers in this country. Mr. 
Van Paassen is a graduate of Erasmus 
College and of the famous University 
of Ghent in Belgium, being a native 
of Flanders. If there is anybody in 
Atlanta or Georgia, or New York, or 
Bermuda who does not know Paul H. 
Norcross we are very glad to have 
this opportunity to tell them that he 
is a regular fellow who has gone to 
the top in the field of engineering 
and is just now giving much of his 
time to Atlanta’s water works, being 
right largely responsible for much of 
the substantial progress of the sys- 
tem. Incidentally, he is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Angus 
Perkinson is Mrs. Meodora Field Per- 
kerson’s husband. She has joined 
with Mr. Perkerson in making the 
magazine section of The Journal one 
of the really great features of this 
wonderful institution which daily set- 
tles over Dixie as is the habit of the 
dew. Robert S. Parker is a success- 
ful lawyer who has been the worth- 
whileness of the stadium suggestion 
is gladly giving his time and 
thought as secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Milton W. Bell is a handsome 
bachelor with a marked degree of 
public spirit and the responsible posi- 
tion of cashier of the Federal Serve 
Bank for the sixth district. Dudley 
Glass is a newspaper man de luxe who 


Al 


writes about men and matters with an 
ease and charm seldom found among 
our Southern writers. Guy Butler is 
assistant sporting editor of The At- 
lanta Journal. 
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musicians, singers, and variety artists 
who have so generously performed for 
us would all score heavily in big time 
vaudeville. The programs are arrang- 
ed with as much variety as possible, 
being serious and instructive one week 
and an open forum when business per- 
taining to the Junior Chamber is dis- 
cussed the next, entertainment and 
novel stunts prevailing at another, 
and so on. In this manner all wants 
of the 1,200 members are fulfilled. 
It is a source of much gratification 
to the luncheon committee that the 
membership has turned out in such 
large numbers, and every effort will 
be made to make future luncheons as 
attractive as possible. Suggestions 
and constructive criticism are always 
welcomed and will be applied imme- 
diately to make the Junior Chamber 
luncheons the best in the country. 


WHY PEOPLE COME SOUTH 


Under the caption of “Why People 
Come West” the Oakland, California, 
“Outlook” states: 


Seattle spends $250,000 annually, 
featuring the great Northwest and 
the Seattle spirit. 


Portland has just gone over the 
top on a $800,000 goal to advertise 
Oregon. 


San Francisco will have spent $750,- 
000 in a two-year program to show 
the world that San Francisco knows 
how. 


Los Angeles invests $200,000 an- 
nually to make herself the most talk- 
ed of place in the world, and _ it’s 
working. 

San Diego, little but mighty, feels 
$75,000 is not too much to ask of her 
business men to advertise Coronada 
Beach and Balboa Park, and she gets 
rie 


—The Call, of Miami Beach. 


WHY, CERTAINLY! 


A man asked for a Pullman berth, 
and was told that there was a dif- 
ference of 50 cents between an upper 
and a lower berth. The conductor 
pointed out: “The lower is higher 
than the upper. The higher price is for 
the lower. If you want it lower you'll 
have to go higher. We sell the upper 
lower, on account of being higher. 
When you occupy an upper you have 
to get up to go to bed and get down 
to get up.” 


PROCLAMATION 


Any movement contributing to 
the peace and good order of a 
community is exceedingly worth 
while. 

Great is the might of orderly 
government and an orderly people. 
But paralyze law and the soundest 
structure will quickly crumble and 
shatter. 

Respect for law is one of the 
cardinal virtues of a good citizen. 
It is a test of good citizenship. 
Instill regard for law and the nec- 


essity for enforcement automati- 
cally diminishes. 
The Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce plans to impress these and 
similar facts upon the minds of 
Atlantans during the week of April 
27 to May 4, designated by the 
Junior Chamber as “LAW and OR- 
DER” Week. Ministers, jurists, 
newspapers, civic organizations 
and other individuals and agencies 
have been invited to assist the 
campaign. 

This is a fine movement by a 
splendid body of young men and 
deserves the hearty support of eyv- 
ery person and group interested in 
a better citizenship and greater 
Atlanta. 


Therefore, I, Walter A. Sims, 


Mayor of the City of Atlanta, do 


hereby proclaim the week of April 
27-May 4, “LAW AND ORDER” 
Week in this city, and urge gen- 
eral observance of the week and 
cordial co-operation with its spon- 
sors, to the end that its benefits 
may be broad and lasting. 


Given under my hand this April 
11, 1924. 


(Signed) WALTER A. SIMS, 
Mayor. 


Harry Stillwell Edwards suggests 
the silk worm as an antidote to the 
boll weevil. Georgia’s first settlers 
undertook to raise silk, but cotton 
soon pushed that industry off the 
map. Now that the boll weevil has 
cotton on the run, maybe silk can be 
substituted. The worm may be a 
slower insect than the weevil, but you 
remember the tortoise and the hare. 


Mrs. Kriss—Has your church de- 
cided what to do about the poor this 
year? 

Mrs. Kross—Not as yet. There’s 
no hurry, however, as the Lord said 
that they would always be with us.— 
Judge. 


Atlanta Is Logical Center for Pro- 


etary bey sabe Lah) A 


moting Southern Dairying 


Leading Distributors of Dairy Manufacturing 
Machinery Recognize Gate City as Hub of 
Potential Da irying Empire 


By CRADDOCK GOINS, Milwaukee, “America’s Dairy Capital” 


OES Atlanta want fifty million 
dollars? 

Correspondents who read the 
writer’s article in the April issue of 
The City Builder concerning Atlanta’s 
progress toward becoming  Dixie’s 
dairying capital want to know how 
progress in this direction can be ac- 
celerated. There is no mistaking the 
fact that natives of Fulton county 
want dairy manufactories. They are 
most desirable enterprises, especially 
where conditions are so favorable as 
in Fulton county. 

The answer to all of this is, Atlanta 
and Fulton county can have more 
dairy manufactories when there is 
more dairy farming in Fulton county. 
And when there is more dairy farm- 
ing throughout the state of Georgia, 
Atlanta will have more enterprises 
allied to dairy farming and dairy 
manufacturing. 

Since the earliest development of 
dairying in the South, Atlanta has 
been recognized by dairy machinery 
manufacturers of the North as the 
logical center for distributing equip- 
ment to Southern creameries, milk 
plants, condensories, cheese factories 
and ice cream factories. 

The writer has not a complete list 
of all the dairy supply houses who 
are operating distributing plants and 
warehouses in Atlanta. James J. 
Harvey, for many years an authority 


on dairying topics in Indiana, is man- 
ager of the Southern branch of Bes- 
sire & Co., of Indianapolis, which is 
located in Atlanta. This company 
sells buttermaking and ice cream ma- 
chinery, milk bottles, milk-bottle caps 
and various kinds of dairy plant 
equipment. 

This company, which has a large 
distributing plant on Central Ave., 
operates about ten salesmen from At- 
lanta throughout the year. Its busi- 
ness has rapidly grown since the 
branch was opened seven years ago. 
Mr. Harvey, who is widely known 
among dairy experts of the country, 
is very optimistic over the outlook 
for the development of dairying in the 
South. A short time ago The Olsen 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee, 
the leading dairy publishers of the 
country, published in its Ice Cream 
Review a story by Mr. Harvey on the 
subject of “Southward the Trail of 
the Dairy Cow Wends Its Way.” In 
this article, Mr. Harvey declared that 
the territory around Atlanta, as well 
as elsewhere in the South, is admir- 
ably adapted to dairying on a large 
scale. 

The Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, probably 
the largest concern in the world manu- 
facturing dairy machinery, also has a 
large Southern distributing plant in 
Atlanta. 
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This company has a very important 
payroll that is spent in Atlanta. As 
business grows, more men are being 
called from Chicago and other points 
in the North to the Atlanta branch. 
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R. S. Jennings, sales manager of the 
Southern branch, is enthusiastic over 
Atlanta and the possibilities of South- 
ern dairy manufacturing. Mr. Jen- 
nings, this writer happens to know, 
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several months ago gave up claims to 
a very desirable business connection 
just to continue his home in Atlanta 
and be identified with the progress 
of the South and Georgia’s capital 
city. 

These are only two among the 
branch plants of Northern dairy sup- 
ply firms. Ten years ago there was 
no thought in anybody’s mind that 
Atlanta would be a desirable place 
for branch plants of this kind. That 
was because dairying was not well 
started in the South at that time. 
Today many large concerns of this 
kind have their eyes on Atlanta as 
they watch the development of South- 
ern dairying. There is no doubt that 
they are interested, and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that they will 
be willing to make Atlanta one of 
their business bases if dairying de- 
velopment continues to go forward. 


That is what Atlanta must do. De- 
velopment of Southern dairying rests 
largely with Atlantans themselves. 
Offhand, it would seem that just be- 
cause the Georgia State Agricultural 
College extension workers are most 
active in spreading the dairy gospel 
among the farmers this might be a 
farm problem. It is a matter which 
vitally concerns Atlanta—it is At- 
lanta’s problem. 


After reading the writer’s article 
in the April issue of The City Builder, 
a gentleman residing at Decatur wrote 
to say he had for sale to some good 
dairy farmer in the Middle West some 
land near Atlanta that would make 
an admirable dairy farm. He is not 
the only one around Atlanta who has 
land to sell to dairy farmers. Why 
not sell it? That is one of Atlanta’s 
problems. Why cannot Atlanta take 
steps to tell the dairy world about the 
land it has to sell? In Wilkes coun- 
ty, Georgia, the board of trade work- 
ed out a plan whereby dairy farmers 


from other states can come down and 
look over any farm they wish before 
buying. ° 

If Atlanta wishes to go forward as 
the hub of the Southern dairy indus- 
try, Atlantans should take steps to 
promote dairying. Dairying is a bus- 
iness proposition, requiring the co- 
operation of business leaders. Wher- 
ever it has advanced it has had that 
co-operation. It takes merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, railroad men 
and general business men to put over 
dairying. 

Atlanta business men can bring to 
Atlanta that fifty million dollars men- 
tioned at the outset of this palpitat- 
ing story. That much money is in- 
teresting reading in anybody’s lan- 
guage. The dairy industry can take 
that much to Atlanta—and more. 


Wisconsin’s dairy industry is valued 
at one quarter of a billion dollars. 
The greater part of this wealth winds 
and twists around until it finds itself 
in Wisconsin’s metropolis—Milwau- 
kee. And Wisconsin has built up 
dairying since the Civil War. They 
started out with just as much skep- 
ticism as some Georgians showed a 
few years ago. But the chinch bug 
had Wisconsin’s wheat farms in the 
same predicament that the boll wee- 
vil has Georgia’s cotton situation. It 
took the chinch bug to put this great 
dairying state on the road to wealth, 
and the boll weevil has Georgia start- 
ed in the same direction—toward dairy 
dollars. Fifty million of them, if you 
please. 


Atlanta has some high-grade manu- 
facturing plants, but their activities 
would be much more extensive of 
there were more dairy farmers in the 
vicinity of Atlanta. Harry Helmar 


is head of the Gate City Dairy & Ice 
Cream Company, probably the largest 
dairy manufacturing business in the 
South. Mr. Helmar is having to send 
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out of the state to buy cream. The 
Jessup & Antrim Ice Cream factory 
is operated by gentlemen from Indi- 
ana. They have several ice cream 
plants in Indiana. R. C. Jessup moved 
from Indianapolis to direct the At- 
lanta plant. Fred Scanlin was sent 
from Indianapolis to be general man- 
ager. This plant buys its cream from 
—well, it does not get it in Georgia. 
And these two gentlemen are real live 
Atlanta boosters. 


Up in the Northwest, where the 
chinch bug has done to the wheat 
crop what the boll weevil has to Geor- 
gia’s cotton, business men have gone 
to work with the farmers in an or- 
ganized movement to establish a 
dairying scheme and rehabilitate the 
economic situation in their common- 
wealth. Nebraska has been in dire 
straits from unfortunate crop condi- 
tions. Only a short time ago Nebras- 
ka business men formed the Nebraska 
Society for Dairy Development. Since 
then there has been done some very 
effective work which has resulted in 
more farmers milking good dairy 


, cows, shipping cream to dairy plants 


and working for generally more pros- 
perous conditions. Not only is the 
farmer benefitted by being pelled out 
of debt and given a steady income but 
manufacturing his cream into com- 
mercial products calls for payrolls in 
the cities, and in the long run it is 
the cities that profit from dairying, 
for the farmer, too, goes to town to 
spend his money. 

The Dakotas were in a terrible con- 
dition until they formed organizations 
to do in their states what Wisconsin 
has done to make it the great state 
of dairy wealth it is today. Iowa 
copies Wisconsin’s splendid example 
of dairy thrift, and today Iowa is go- 
ing forward in advancement. 

Is Atlanta to let Georgia lag in the 
movement? Dairying is going for- 
ward in the South and other cities are 
reaching for the laurels. North Caro- 
lina, as usual, is rapidly forging to 
the front in dairying, due in large 
measure to the interest that the busi- 
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ness men of North Carolina cities take 
in promoting dairying. 

Georgia needs a dairy development 
organization such as the California 
Dairy Council, the Nebraska Society 
for Dairy Development, the Wiscon- 
sin Dairying, Inc., and so forth. Will 
Atlanta business men step to the front 
and band themselves into some or- 
ganization to build up dairying around 
Atlanta? The Southern Railway, the 
Central of Georgia Railroad, the N. 
C. & St. L., the Illinois Central, and 
other lines operating through Georgia 
are devoting much effort in the in- 
terest of dairying. Officials of these 
systems are ready to co-operate with 
Atlanta any time. The next organi- 
zation in Atlanta should be the Geor- 
gia Dairy Development. Association. 

It is not necessary to remind men 
who have studied profits elsewhere 
that dairying offers more to commu- 
nity prosperity than any other line of 
activity. It is one industry where 
there is absolutely no danger of over- 
production. Georgia creameries can 
not supply the demand for butter in 
Atlanta alone. Georgia cheese facto- 
ries cannot supply the grocery stores 
of Atlanta alone. Dairying and diver- 
sification go hand in hand, the cow 
being a most important part of the 
diversification program. The dairy 
cow has been a builder of good roads, 
better schools, more prosperous farms 
and prettier homes wherever she has 
gone. In those states where dairying 
has advanced, there also has every 
other form of community progress 
been outstanding. 

While Atlanta is striving for in- 
dustries, dairying can do more in this 
effort to bring industries to the South 
than anything else, for in addition to 
those manufacturing enterprises 
which go hand in hand with cream 
production, the resultant prosperity 
naturally begets more _ industries. 
Prosperity is always a magnet. 

In the April issue of The City Build- 
er Paul W. Chapman, state supervisor 
of agricultural education, related how 
a Pennsylvania business man inspect- 
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ed one of the smaller towns of Geor- 
gia with the view of locating. This 
man, Mr. Chapman says, got back on 
train and went home, because ‘the 
country conditions around that city 
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did not warrant any expansion in the 
city’s business.” 

If there had been a_ successful 
dairying system built around that city, 
that never would have happened. 

Let Atlanta build up prosperous 
dairying conditions on the farms 
around Atlanta and then the Gate 
City will be in better position to claim 
new laurels than otherwise ever be 
the case. 

Gentlemen of Atlanta, the lady of 
the silver speech and the golden 
touch, Miss Opportunity, is pounding 
upon the gates of your city. Unless 
I am mistaken in what I once knew 
as the Atlanta spirit, somebody is 
going to get up and do the honors to 
that gentle lady before she wanders 
away to some other city of destiny. 
She has in her hand fifty million per- 
fectly good, simon-pure dairy dollars, 
and is just waiting for somebody to 
step forward and say, “Lady, be wel- 
come.” 

That’s all. 


ATLANTA BALL PARK 
(Continued from Page 17.) 


nish far more comfortable seats than 
the benches Atlanta fans were forced 
to occupy in the old stands. 

There are 9,800 of these—the entire 
capacity of the grandstand. The 
white bleachers, located in right field, 
will accommodate 2,500 and the negro 
grandstand and bleachers in left field 
will care for a like number. 

Branch Rickey, manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals; John D. Martin, 
president of the Southern League; 
Larry Gilbert, manager of the Cham- 
pion Pelicans; Eddie Herr, Bobby 
Gilks, Nap Rucker, and Charlie Bar- 
rett, four major league scouts; War- 
ren W. Brown, Chicago sporting edi- 
tor, and Francis Powers, sporting edi- 
tor of the Cleveland News, are a few 
of the well-informed sporting men who 
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have declared it as their opinion At- 
lanta has the most magnificent base- 
ball park in the minor leagues. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER RE- 
FLECTING THE IMPRESSION 
OF ATLANTA’S GROWTH 


NOTE:—This leter was received by 
Mr. Bruce on his 89th birthday. He 
has been one of Atlanta’s staunch 
builders. 

ADI Elo OA: 

Mr. A. C. Bruce, 

19 Fairview Road, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
My dear Mr. Bruce: 


“The City Builder” for March 
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reached me all right. I enjoy 
reading this monthly publication. 
They always have so many in- 
teresting articles about Atlanta 
and Georgia and they are writ- 
ten in such good breezy style. 


Up to about two years ago I 
knew the name of pretty near 
every large office building in At- 
lanta and I thought then that you 
all were going along at a pretty 
rapid rate but you have now got- 
ten to the point where you build 
them so quick and so often that I 
have to confess that I cannot keep 
up with them. The town is more 
like New York than any place I 
know and shows that the spirit 
of determination and work which 
was embedded in all of our older 
residents and founders of the 
place, has been handed down as 
a heritage to the younger gene- 
ration and that they are doing 
their best to perpetuate the At- 
lanta spirit to a degree which is 
reflecting universal credit upon 
those who first founded and com- 
menced building your wonderful 
city. 
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litter campaign put on by that organ- 
ization is having telling effect upon 
the world’s largest city. How about 
the Merchants’ Association of Atlan- 
ta trying a similar campaign? 
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Atlanta's Building Permits Continue to Mount 


The following classification of Building Permit facts is presented for the information of City Builder’s readers. 
It will be noted that totals are given in number of permits issued and grand totals for costs and number of permits 
since January 1, 1924: 


No. Jan. 1924 No. Feb. 1924 No. Mch. 1924 

CLASSIFICATION Amt.of Permits Amt. of Permits Amt. of Permits 
Erame Dwelling, one) family 22-2027) 3.25. 1382 $ 478,300 169 $ 507,149 178 $ 541,810 
Brick, Dwelling, one family-2.2.0..42-2eeeh 2.) See 
Krame Dwelling: SDuplesece =. 2 ee 23 106,150 29 102,300 40 174,100 
Brick Dwelling -P Duplex scent ote) at es, ee wa 0 ear, Pr ee ae 
Stores and Dwellings combined............................ 3 9,350 3 13,000 2 5,700 
Apartment Houses 394 ae eke seen eee 13 380,800 14 97,500 14 263,800 
Publics: Buildines ee esses eee eee eee oS eee cee er eR aN eee ee 
Care es: pe oie eee Sa thoy s oa 2 Se ee eee 3 44,000 Sr hy PP aa ee 1 2,000 
Mactories« ...0st to ae een 2 eae ay Oe ee 2 15,000 . 9 a 
Frame Business Hotises2eeyo0.0 3 #2 See 5 4,600 5 7,800 5 8,650 
Brick, Business, Houses: 24.06. 5 eeaee 10 158,000 tl 155,500 6 130,900 
Filling Station and Public Garages.................... 3 22,300 6 22,500 8 39,896 
Rrivate. Gard o Csi eee eee eared: ee eee Dil 1,875 19 2,345 25 2,340 
Miscellaneous Buildings se) 9 220 18 2,430 16 4,800 
Hotel. Buildings’ 18.725 ee Le aa ie ee er nee Ae eMeeMT TO Me ee 
School. Building 22:20 aoe «sees, Srnee ere 1 110,0005 © “eG ee 
Office. Boildinegas.. ae eee ee pile), Mat ye tebe Ae SO Raa 4 Or 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs......................- 15 7,455 23 8,430 19 6,410 
Alterationssand Repairs 2 ee ee Ls a et ar aston = 
Total for Janvary, 1024 ye ee ee, ee eee 322 $1,440.561 
Lotal#ior Kebruary,. 1024206 eee eee ee 404 $1,017,473 
otalet orm iar chaysl9 2 4 cee eessi eee ee tre eens 436 $1,258,017 
Total Amount since January 1, 1924... $3,716,051 
Total Permits since January 1, 1924............ 1162 
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Constantly increasing safety, because monthly payments 
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Freedom from anxiety, because Miller Bonds do not fluctuate 
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If your own investment experiences have 
fallen short of this satisfactory record— 


If you ever lost any money on securities— 


If you have failed to average 7% net in- 
come on your money— 
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“Creating Good Investments.” Mail the coupon—today. 
 G.LIMILLER & (Cc. 
CE 
SATISFACTION 


INCORPORATED 
SAFETY 
L INCOM 
2205 Hurt Building Ww Northern Headquarters: 


\\ 2205 Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. MILLER 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


MORTGAGE 
BONDS “AA 


Philadelphia Pittsburg Sew Ouls a, Buffalo Memphis Knoxville 
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G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
2205 Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please send me, without obligation, booklet “Creating Good Investments,” and descriptive circu- 
lars of Miller First Mortgage Bond issues paying up to 7%. 


OMPANIES dealing in mill, mine 

and oil well supplies have a delivery 

problem which is complicated by the 
miscellaneous nature of the loads that 
have to be transported. By choosing the 
right truck and the right body equip- 
ment, supply houses can make one unit 
do the work of carrying these varied 
loads. The short wheelbase handiness 
of Autocars is a distinctive advantage 
to such companies because of the high 


percentage of wheelbase length which 
is pee for carrying each kind of | 
load. 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company | 


226-230 Ivy Street, Atlanta 

T. P. HICKS, Manager. Tek 

Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
BRANCHES IN 46 CITIES 


Gas and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES — 


Capacities AoE 1 to 6 Tons 


Fulton Supply Co. 
hauls varied loads 
of mill supplies with 
special Autocar body 


The Fulton Supply Company, a prominent mill supply 
house of Atlanta, with the aid of the Atlanta Direct | 
Factory Branch of The Autocar Company has worked 
out an efficient arrangement for taking care of these 
loads. Their 4-cylinder 2 to 8-ton Autocar (138-inch 
wheelbase) carries a special narrow seat structure and 
cab, which permits the hauling of a 20-foot length of 


_ pipe on each side without overhanging either in the front 


or in the rear. This arrangement does not interfere 
with the carrying of a good-sized load of other material, 
as shown in the picture. 


Mr. Geo. Winship, president of the Fulton Supply Com-_ 


pany, recently wrote to the Atlanta Branch of The Auto- | Ly 


car Company: 


“Since 1914 we have used trucks in our delivery system. | 
During this period we have operated a number of trucks 


of several standard manufactures. oa 


“About a year and a half ago we purchased a 1% 2-ton — Al 
Autocar. It has been in continuous service since that — 
time and has been the most economical and satisfactory _ 


truck we have ever operated. The secret of this per- 4 


formance has been your Service Department. This has 


been all that you represent it to be, which is cave a : 


good deal. 


a 
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“We have recently added to our fleet one of your vi i 
cylinder 2 to 3 ton trucks. It has been in service only — 


expecting to receive from it low cost hauling for a num- 
ber of years.’ 


Telephone, Ivy 2040 
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-a short time, but it is more than satisfactory and we are | 


Est. 1897. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE* EXTENSION BUREAU OF THE ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


WHEN IT’S JUNE IN GEORGIA 


Always On The Job 


Have you ever stopped to think that the 
street cars of the city do not run by them- 
selves—that there must be some men whose 
duty it is to see that schedules are main- 
tained; that traffic delays are kept to the 
minimum? 


These are the duties of the Supervisors, 


Service those men whose post is on the dominating 

First, corners of the city—the Knights of the 
4 White Rubber Uniforms. 

With 

Courtesy In rain or shine, heat: or cold, these men 


are always on the job to help you get to 
the office or home on time. 


but he is also unfailingly courteous in the 
performance of his duty. 


Patronize Your Street Railway 


Georgia Railway and 
Power Company 


Some Men Must Be 


Service is the Supervisor’s first thought, 


“The Hills Were God's First Temples” 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


ON THE 


Crest of the Blue Ridge in “The Land of the Sky” 
NEAR HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Summer Sessions of Georgia Military Academy 
Junior Section ages, 10 to 13, 2 : ; 
fede ertente hones ‘@) PENS a new window in a boy’s soul, changes 


the timid lad to one of bigger powers, more 
heroic mold, quicker step, redder blood, larger 
lungs, firmer muscles, stouter legs, brighter mind, 
self reliance. 


Senior Section ages, 138 to 20, 
living in bungalows. 


Catalog giving full information on request. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 


What do you think 


all the red signs are 
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_ The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Henry W. Grady---Master Builder 


An Intimate Friend Tells This Interesting Story 


ENRY W. GRADY was 

the best loved man that 

ever lived in Atlanta. — 
During his life and for ten 
years after his death it was 
impossible to mention his 
name in the presence of an 


Atlanta audience without 
calling forth hearty ap- 
plause. 


Though he only lived thir- 
ty-nine years, he was a na- 
tional figure and the press of 
the country, North, South, 
East and West, teemed with 
heart-felt tributes when he 
passed away. 

He was more kinds of gen- 
ius than any man who ever 
came this way. In a news- 
paper experience of some 
years I met many distin- 
guished and some great men 
but none of them possessed 
the many-sided ability or the 
personal magnetism of 
Grady. He reveled in work 
and enjoyed play to the ut- 
most. His was a full life, 
chowded with achievement 
and enjoyment, not unmixed 
with the stern contests that try men’s 
souls. He reveled in great tasks. 
You never saw him really in action 
until he bent himself to some great 
undertaking which was too much for 
ordinary men. 

There was something Napoleonic in 
his type of mind. He loved the super- 
lative and had little patience with the 
merely conventional. As a member 
of his staff I once remarked in his 
presence that something was not con- 
ventional. “Conventional?” said he. 
“We don’t have any ofthat around 
here.” 

He loved to set new _ patterns. 
Nothing delighted him more than to 
surprise his friends with some superb 
feat that no one would think possible. 

His great work was to inspire the 
material reconstruction of the South 
after the Civil War and to revive and 
renew the superb spirit of the people 
he loved to call his own. He was the 
incarnation of energy and courage, 
amazingly resourceful, infinite in jest 
and incomparable in action. 


By WALTER G. COOPER 


HENRY W. GRADY 


Grady was absent from cam- 
paign headquarters on the 
fateful Saturday when those 
counties chose their dele- 
gates. General Gordon was 
there and Captain Howell 
was there, but no Grady and 
no telegrams. The air was 
thick with rumors and there 
was intense excitement, but 
no one at headquarters knew 
what was happening. 

They fumed and fretted 
and everyone called _ for 
Grady, but no one knew 
where he was. 

In the meantime 
was running a_ baseball 
match out in the suburbs, 
whooping and yelling like 
a Comanche Indian as his 
team won. The boys thought 
all of his enthusiasm was in 
the game, but there was an- 
other game on at the same 
time. A relay of messengers 
carried telegrams to him at 
the baseball field and these 
telegrams showed that a 
brilliant victory was being 
won in the _ gubernatorial 


Grady 


journalist, orator, statesman, humor- contest. 


ist, the best of good fellows, a man 
of the broadest sympathy for all 
classes and conditions of men, touched 
with the feeling of their infirmities, 
with the rare faculty of discerning 
fine qualities in men though they 
were often concealed under a plain 
garb and uncouth manners. 

If a man could do anything super- 
latively well, whether plowing, play- 
ing ball, running a factory, campaign- 
ing in politics or directing the affairs 
of a university, he had Henry Grady’s 
appreciation and support. He loved 
outdoor sports and politics about 
equally, and it was his fad to run 
politics and sports at the same time. 

He had Mirabeau’s gift of doing 
several things at the same time and 
doing them all well. In the famous 
Gordon-Bacon campaign for the gov- 
ernorship he was General Gordon’s 
campaign manager. During the piv- 
otal week of August, when thirty 
counties were to choose delegates and 


He was the result was to decide the campaign, 


Later in the afternoon he strode 
into Gordon’s headquarters in a glow 
of heat and enthusiasm. To the re- 
monstrance of his friends he replied 
with the question: “How did such a 
county go?” 

“We heard it went for Bacon by 
200 votes.” 

“No”, said he, “it went for Gor- 
don by 300.” 

Running through the list he rapid- 
ly gave the exact figures showing a 
landslide for Gordon. 

“What does this 
asked. 

He made no reply but pulled a 
bunch of telegrams from his coat 
pocket, threw them on the table and 
walked out of the room. 


mean?” they 


That victory did not come without 
labor. Grady had fanned the enthu- 
siasm of the Confederate veterans to 
white heat by bringing Jefferson Da- 
vis to Atlanta and assembling a great 


(Continued on Page 50.) 
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What Shall the Measure of Our Service Be? 


6 


: j it 
Hail, newest cult, the aristocracy nes a 


Of service to our city—willing—free— The City Builder 
God’s greatest gift to man, the matin song by 

Of civic hope, when half a million strong Platt Young 
Shall march beneath its banner raised on high— 

One purpose all for which we live and die. 

I ask myself, and ask it, too, of thee: 

What shall the measure of our service be? 


The creed of civic service none can doubt: 

No simpler plan, no worship more devout. 
Its scope is broad, its portals open wide, 

It scoffs at passion but appeals to pride, 
Revives old hopes, becalms each clouded fear, 
And makes our habitat a Heaven here. 


I ask myself, and ask it, too, of thee: 
What shall the measure of our service be? 


If we exalt to seats of public trust 

Men who will barter for the spoils of lust, 

If in our halls of state we station there 

The partisan with self his only care, 

Whose is the fault? Upon whose guilty head 

The verdict rests, when all is done and said? | 
I ask myself, and ask it, too, of thee: | 
What shall the measure of our service be? 


In vain implore a lasting pardon here 

If other gods than this our city dear 

We bow before. As prophets sagely quote: 
“°?Tis not enough to register and vote.” 
The scheme develops as the seed is sown 
And every civic problem is our own. 

I ask myself, and ask it, too, of thee: 
What shall the measure of our service be? 


Aristocrats of service—newest thought. 

Hail to the watchword fleeting time has wrought! 
God grant one civic doctrine, one design, 

To take our places on the firing line. 

Keep Thou cur minds in thought and action pure 
That civic righteousness may long endure. 

What shall the measure of our service be? 

Our lives reflect the answer full and free. 
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Safeguarding the Future of Our Cities 
Adequate Nourishment, Sufficient Raw Materials, Standardization of 


Production-Problems Common to Georgia and South. 


Men Can Give Essential Cooperation. 
Youth Our Imperative Need 


nation constitutes one of the 

biggest problems confronting the 
United States at this moment. Some- 
times I wonder if our people have 
grasped the full significance of this 
statement. It has been conservatively 
estimated that it takes $50,000,000 
worth of food to supply the needs of 
our resident population each day of 
the year. For a single state, this 
would represent an expenditure of 
from half million up to several mil- 
lion dollars a day. A _ satisfactory 
maintenance ration now costs approxi- 
mately forty cents per capita per 
day. In a city of 100,000 people, the 
daily outlay for food will total about 
$40,000.00. Suppose that something 
arises to impair its abundance, va- 
riety, or the certainty of its attain- 
ment. We have developed a very re- 
markable economic structure in this 
great country. It rests primarily for 
its maintenance and continued suc- 


cle: adequate nourishment of our 


By DR. ANDREW M. SOULE 


cess upon two things—the full dinner 
pail, with its lavish supply of rich and 
nutritious food and upon an ever in- 
creasing output of raw materials for 
the use of our factories and for ex- 
port abroad. Nature supplied a large 
part of our raw materials at one time; 
but we have destroyed a good propor- 
tion of these already, and now man and 
Nature must join their efforts in or- 
der to keep production, manufacturing, 
and distribution properly equalized 
and correlated to each other. It is 
hardly necessary for me to point out 
to you that our lumbering industry in 
all its manifold ramifications is threat- 
ened with decadence because of the 
ruthless and improvident manner with 
which we have destroyed a great na- 
tional asset, our 800,000,000 square 
miles of forests. 

Need I emphasize the continued 
drifting away from the farm towards 
the city which has assumed alarm- 
ing proportions in spite of all opin- 


Business 


Education of 


ions to the contrary? What has 
brought about this condition? High 
wages, urban privileges, and the de- 
pletion of the soil’s fertility so com- 
pletely that the land can no longer 
be profitably cultivated except through 
the exercise of a degree of skill and 
understanding which the average 
farmer does not possess. Is it true 
that we have no great surplus of food 
when we view the question by and 
large? With a normal world demand 
upon us, the small surplus we now 
have or are likely to have in the near 
future would melt like snow in a sum- 
mer sun. Moreover, our urban pop- 
ulation is increasing so rapidly that 
any available surplus will be quickly 
absorbed within our own borders. 

A half billion dollars and more of 
our favorable trade balance for many 
years past has arisen from the export 
of raw cotton. The curtailment of 
the harvest in this field is evidenced 
on every hand. Nature has placed a 


A Beautiful Flock of Sheep on a Georgia Farm 
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(1) Gathering the raw staple upon which a ten billion dollar industry is predicated. 
(3) Georgia’s poultry industry showed a gain of five million dollars last year. 


million dollars last year. 


tories in Georgia which now have an aggregate capacity of five million pounds of cheese annually. 
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preparation of food that will keep their bodies strong and healthy. 


deterrent in the way of increased cot- 
ton cultivation that is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to overcome. Already, in this 
country, we are spinning between six 
and seven million out of a gross crop 
of ten million bales. The balance left 
is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of that part of the world which looks 
to us for raw materials. The value 
of the goods we manufacture from 
cotton will probably aggregate ten 
billion dollars a year. 

A very considerable proportion of 
the people of our country are there- 
fore dependent upon cotton either in 
the raw or manufactured state for 
their livelihood. Its relationship to 
the maintenance of other manufac- 
turing industries is everywhere ap- 
parent. This being true, is it not self- 
evident that the time has about ar- 
rived in the history of our country 
when ‘we must all be concerned about 
seeing that a sufficient amount of raw 
materials is produced to maintain our 
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civilization in a proper state of equi- 
librium? One of the best ways to 
attain this end is through the stan- 
dardization of production. This is 
something to which we have given 
comparatively little attention in the 
past, and yet, it is not a thing im- 
possible to accomplish as the coopera- 
tive organizations at work in Cali- 
fornia and other sections of our coun- 
try have amply demonstrated. More- 
over, I think it is safe to say that 
those farmers who have given the 
greatest measure of attention and 
consideration to community, commod- 
ity production, and to the maintenance 
of quality have reaped the largest 
financial rewards. This has been the 
case in the past, and it will continue 
to be so in the future as well. 

The business man can do much 
towards helping to standardize pro- 
duction by taking a greater interest 
in agricultural welfare work. He 
should be particularly concerned about 


(2) The value of Georgia dairy products 


increased ten 
(4) One of the nine cheese fac- 
(5) Receiving practical lessons in the 


the output of the community in which 
he lives and should encourage the 
country agent and the _ vocational 
teacher to function more successfully. 
Where this is done, surprising results 
will follow. Here in Georgia, for in- 
stance, an agricultural teacher and a 
group of high school boys have reyo- 
lutionized the practices previously fol- 
lowed with reference to cotton culti- 
vation. They undertook to eliminate 


the growth of twenty-three varieties 
and emphasize the use of College No. 


1 cotton in their community. In three 
years’ time, they have converted the 
farmers of that section to the advisa- 
bility of this procedure. Not only 
has a superior staple been developed 
that has commanded a price distinctly 
above the average, but a profitable 
seed business has been set up. The 
gains resulting from this plan of ac- 
tion have been conservatively esti- 


mated as being worth $37,000.00 in 


actual cash to the citizens of this small 
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community last year. Here is a won- 
derful example of mixing brains with 
the soil and obtaining a remarkable 
result therefrom. The same method 
may be applied to every phase of agri- 
cultural production throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, 
thereby standardizing not only the 
output and maintaining it on a quality 
basis, but insuring a return to the 
community and to the individual land- 
owner which he has not hitherto en- 
joyed. These matters are directed to 
public attention because of their basic 
economic character and because they 
illustrate a feasible plan whereby the 
value of the farm output may be 
greatly enlarged in value. 

Sometimes I think we are disposed 
to forget that throughout the entire 
history of the world, civilization has 
rested upon a well formulated farm 
practice. We cannot afford to lose 
sight of this fundamental fact unless 
we are willing to surrender the proud 
position which our country now holds 
to an urban society and accentuate a 
decadence in our rural environment 
that can only spell disaster to the 
future of our democracy. There is a 
very grave danger at this moment 
of our over-industrializing and over- 
emphasizing the things that relate 
thereto. Sometimes I wonder whether 
machines or men are to prevail and 
predominate in this country; some- 
times I wonder if man’s inventive 


DR. ANDREW M. SOULE 


President of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanics 


genius in the engineering field has not 
surpassed his physical prowess; some- 
times I wonder if the automaton which 
his brain has evolved will not rise 
up and destroy him. We have made 
machines, as someone has aptly said, 
“more than human.” Are they to be- 
come our masters and destroy their 
creators? When we look about us and 
see the toll which these machines are 


daily taking of human life and the 
frightful rapidity with which they 
are eating up and destroying the re- 
sources which Nature placed at our 
disposal, I think it should give us 
yause that we may halt and reflect and 
take appropriate action relative there- 
to before it is too late. I realize that 
some will say that this is but a 
pessimistic view and represents the 
reflection of a jaundice mind. This 
may be true, but I do not think I am 
alone in my position, nor do I think 
that I am suffering from illusions. 
This much is certain, that either the 
engineering profession has already 
been overdone, or our farming practice 
must be brought up to a condition 
and stage where it can function more 
acceptably. The need of better co- 
ordination between our agricultural 
and engineering agencies is every- 
where apparent. The future of our 
urban centers depends upon the suc- 
cessful solution of this question. Fore- 


warned is forearmed. Let us act, 
therefore, with circumspection and 
despatch and not bemoan our fate 


when the day of grace is passed. 
Farming procedure and_ practices 
are still away behind the times. It 
is useless to try to make ourselves 
believe that rural conditions are im- 
proving and that we are evolving and 
developing a better type of rural civ- 
ilization and industries. The facts 
(Continued on Page 37.) 


Boys’ and girls scholarship winners from all parts of Georgia being ta ught recreational games in front of Soule Hall on the campus of the 


Georgia State Colle ge of Agriculture 
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The Georgia Association Holds Encouraging 


Session in Sylvester 


South Georgia Counties Coming Back Strong 


YEAR ago the generality of 
South Georgia was one vast 
cotton field, as near an exclu- 
sive cotton planting as we have ever 
seen. Feed crops, hogs, cows, chick- 
ens, etc., were sacrificed to engage 
in the cotton growing gamble. The 
banks and business interests not only 
encouraged but promoted this cotton 


craziness in hopes that a miracle 
would happen, that a big crop would 


be made on big acreage, sell at a 


A GROUP OF GEORGIA PROSPERITY PHOTOGRAPHS 
(1) Little Miss Catherine Betts, daughter of late George Betts, with one of her choice pets. 
(3) Goniddgus Fancy Pycoon—One of the prize bulls on the Fountain Dairy Farm in Turner county where the cow-hog-hen program 
(4) Cotton is forgotten by C. H. Strangwood of Worth county whose handsome residence is here seen. 
He planted 150 acres in cantaloupes last year. 


Georgia. 
has brought unprecedented prosperity. 
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By H. G. HASTINGS 


big price and a lot of debts growing 
out of an even crazier cotton plant- 
ing in 1920 be liquidated. 

Naturally the whole works blew up 
in the rainy summer of 1928. This 
vast acreage fattened boll weevil 
stomachs and thinned down the hu- 
mans who were so foolish as to think 
they could go against all the rules of 
common sense and farm economics and 
get away with it. There has never 
been a better example of the folly 
of an exclusive or near exclusive de- 


pendence on a crop like cotton under 
present conditions than was afforded 
by the southern part of our state last 
year. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Association at Sylvester on 
May 15th we had ample opportunity 
to see both by cross country automo- 
bile and rail travel the almost as- 
tounding change of farm plans and 
practice that has taken place in 
Worth, Tift, Turner, Irwin and Crisp 
counties as compared with a year ago 


—Photographs by The Constitution 


(2) One of the surest money crops in 
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when we covered practically the same 
territory. 

Barring our opinion that there is 
still a little too large a proportion of 
cotton on many of the farms, those 
counties begin to look like a real di- 
versified farming territory backed up 
by the will to werk. Permanent pas- 
tures were apparent and dairy cows 
in increasing numbers to eat the 
grass. Corn with good stands ap- 
peared on every hand with more be- 
ing planted. Feed and forage crops 
were plentiful and better average gar- 
dens than we have ever seen on Geor- 
gia farms seemed to be in evidence on 
every hand. 

Dependence on two other so-called 
cash crops were in evidence, tobacco 
and peanuts. Tobacco is a new crop 
to many of the farmers of these coun- 
ties but they are not going it blind 
by any means. They went to North 
Carolina and got a number of expert 
tobacco growers. Each of these North 
Carolina men has under his supervi- 
sion approximately 150 acres of to- 
bacco. The farmer prepares, plants, 
cultivates and harvests the crop under 
this expert supervision and pays the 
expert 10% of what the crop sells for 
as compensation for the expert super- 
vision. While the tobacco plants are 
still rather small the stands were al- 
most perfect and there was every indi- 
cation of success. 


Unless North Carolina looks out this 
relatively new Georgia tobacco dis- 


HUGH M. WESTBERRY 


New President of the Georgia Association. 
Mr. Westberry is a ovrominent banker 
and farmer in Sylvester. 


trict along with the Blackshear sec- 
tion will soon be giving the old “North 
State” a run for the money in tobacco 
production. The peanut of course has 
been a more or less standard crop in 
South Georgia for many years, first 
as a hog-fattening crop, later as a 
commercial crop. 

Two to five acre fields of water- 
melons were frequent and while prac- 


tically no sweet potatoes had been 
planted as yet there was evidence of 
preparation for large acreage. Sugar 
cane patches were abundant with 
stands generally good. The live stock 
phases were by no means being neg- 
lected. It was evident that a very 
large percent of the farmers of these 
counties were “growing” into the 
dairy, hog and chicken business. The 
dairy herds are not large as yet but 
the large number of heifer calves in 
various stages of growth show very 
plainly that the folks down there 
after the purchase of breeding stock 
are growing their own dairy herds as 
well as the pastures and feed for 
them. 

Farmers who stuck to the Cow-Hog- 
Hen program last year are the ones 
riding on top now. That program, 
first through the milk and sour cream 
furnishes them either a weekly or 
semi-monthly cash income besides the 
milk and butter used by the family. 
Second the skim milk furnishes the 
starting food of both pigs and chick- 
ens, both of which are turned into 
eash during summer, fall and winter. 

The Cow-Hog-Hen program is stead- 
ily winning its way and is strongest 
in the counties which have followed it 
long enough to see the benefits of that 
program in actual practice. That pro- 
gram build debt-free individuals and 
communities with at least sufficient 
cash income during the spring, sum- 

(Continued on Page 43.) 


The Georgia Association Enjoying a Barbecue During the Recent Meeting at Sylvester and Ashburn 
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Georgia Farmers Trying for Big Year 


Fruit Crop Promises Good Yield--- Farmers Working With Renewed 
Energy--- Florida Business Prosperous and Growing 


occasion to make a trip through 

middle and south Georgia and into 
Florida. I was greatly pleased with 
the general outlook for this year’s 
business in Georgia as well as in 
Florida. The thing that most im- 
pressed me about the conditions in 
Georgia, as I made the trip, was the 
“come-back” spirit on the part of our 
farmers. They have gone to work in 
all earnestness to make this a big 
year. The recent state of inertia is 
rapidly diminishing and soon will be 
replaced by activity in all parts of 
the country. Farmers are in their 
fields working with their slooves roll- 
ed up, determined to make more 
abundant crops this fall. They have 
bought more fertilizer and in many 
instances have paid cash for their 
purchases. They are buying more 
calcium arsenate than in years and 
have selected their seed with care. 

Although inclement weather re- 
tarded early crop preparations to 
some extent, the recent sunshine and 
more moderate temperature have en- 
abled them to speed up and cultiva- 
tion is progressing rapidly. 

The fruit crop, especially the peach 
crop, promises to be one of the larg- 
est produced in this section in years. 
Several weeks ago I was in middle 
Georgia and I have never seen con- 
ditions brighter and the growers more 
optimistic over the outlook. 


I: the last few days I have had 


Railroads are doing a satisfactory 
volume of business; labor is generally 


1420-1425 Atlanta Trust Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Bldg. 


By W. V. CROWLEY 


W. V. CROWLEY 


Vice-President of the Citizens and Southern 
Bank of Atlanta 


fully employed at good wages and 
there is plenty of money available for 
the legitimate business requirements 
of all commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes. There is the usual 
pre-summer lull in seasonal lines, and 
while it is expected that business will 
be quiet in all lines until harvesting 
season begins, the outlook for that 

Everywhere I went in Florida I was 
time is very promising. 


at once impressed by the optimism of 
the people, the spirit of progressive- 
ness and the permanency in which 
they are building for the future. 

I was particularly impressed with 
Miami. All the cities of Florida are 
growing rapidly and are providing 
modern public utilities at a marvel- 
ous rate because of their general 
prosperity. Miami enjoys a wonder- 
ful city spirit. 

The people are like Atlanta because 
their city is a progressive and up- 
going city like ours. They believe in 
their town, they have visions of a 
great city, and to this end they all 
pull together to make not only Mi- 
ami, but the entire East Coast sec- 
tion the most beautiful garden spot 
in all the world. 


With its natural beauty, its won- 
derful homes, and its delightful cli- 
mate, more tourists are now making 
their homes there the year around. 

Real estate changes hands often, 
several times a day in some instances, 
and some of the livest and most suc- 
cessful real estate men I met were 
men who have moved there from At- 
lanta. 


You get what you want in Miami, 
although it may cost you a good price. 
I was told that there was a very 
strong demand for bayfront property. 
A very progressive fellow by the 
name of Fisher, from Indianapolis, 
who has made some large develop; 
ments in that section, conceived the 
idea of making islands in the bay. 


540 Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Certified Public Accountants 


Audits, Systems, Special Examinations for Credit Purposes 


Enrolled to Practice before the Treasury 


ALON_O RICHARDSON 


WwW. C. JACKSON 


EDWARD RICHARDSON 


Department in Federal Tax Matters. 


L. L. DAVIS T. W. BRANCH 


All Certified Public Accountants Under Laws of the State of Georgia 


Accountants Come and Accountants Go. 
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U. S. Chamber of Commerce Meets in Cleveland 


Atlanta Well Represented at Twelfth Annual Convention 
Fulius Barnes Re-elected President 


E were a little more in evidence 

\ at the twelfth annual conven- 

tion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which was 
held at Cleveland. Just after the close 
of the eleventh session last year, I 
called attention to the fact that so 
far as our Atlanta chamber was con- 
cerned, we should plead guilty to in- 
difference, ignorance or improper 
representation with reference to the 
national organization. I think the 
ignorance has been largely overcome; 
active interest has supplanted any 
erstwhile indifference and if there 
was improper representation at this 
session, send the bill to me. 

Just how actively we figured, the 
records of the session of the National 
Council will show. Atlanta broke the 
ice so far as oratory was concerned, 
if, indeed, a very effulgent speech de- 
scribing the qualifications of Robert 
F. Maddox, our ex-president, might be 
termed oratory. It came about this 
way: Just thirty minutes before the 
council was called to order in the ball 
room of the Statler hotel, Rogers Mil- 
ler, who represented the Macon cham- 
ber, called attention to the fact that 
among the names of candidates for 
directors to be presented for nomina- 
tion not one appeared from the 
Southeastern states. He called in A. 
V. Schnell, who represented the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., chamber on the Na- 
tional Council. Very quickly, repre- 
sentatives from Knoxville, Nashville, 
Chattanooga and other Southern 
points were called into consultation. 
It was found we had the privilege of 
making the nomination from the floor 
provided this nomination was second- 
ed by four different organizations of 
good standing. 

Thus, it happened that before the 
convention was well under way, I 
found myself rhapsodizing over the 
qualifications of “Bob” Maddox, tell- 
ing the hundreds of delegates of his 
Services as president of the American 
Bankers’ Association; reciting the 
fact that he was a Harvard graduate; 
calling attention to his successful re- 
gime as mayor of Atlanta; of his 
Services as president of our chamber 
of commerce; of his handiwork with 


By ALFRED C. NEWELL 


Mr. Newell is National Councillor 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and is thoroughly familiar 
with the scope and spirit of the va- 
ried activities of the organization. 
His report of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion will remind Atlantans that he 
has not lost his art as a newspaper 
man, and his story will acquaint our 
readers with the significance of this 
nation-wide movement.—The Editor. 


the currency committee of the senate 
when the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed; of his services as president 
of the Martha Berry school; of how 
he started in as a bank messenger 
and was now chairman of the board 
of one of the largest institutions in 
the South. Many of the delegates 
were familiar with his career and the 
presentation of his name, though 
rather unexpected, had the warmest 
response. 

It was seconded by four different 
Southern organizations. Mr. Mad- 
dox’s name was placed on the ticket 
and at the joint meeting during the 
afternoon when other nomination 
speeches were made, his career was 
again pictured. It is needless to say 
Mr. Maddox was not advised of this 
action on the part of the Southern 
organizations. We had not counted 
on his election but the showing made 
when the count of votes came was a 
remarkable tribute to him. He was 
defeated only by the narrowest mar- 
gin in spite of the fact that other 
candidates for directors had been 
flooding the country with literature 
for twelve months and conducting the 
most aggressive campaigns. Our 
Southeastern delegates got together 
after the first session and decided, 
with Mr. Maddox’s consent, they 
would present the name in due form 
and with more deliberation at the 
next session. 

The truth is, our Southeastern sec- 


Help Boost Atlanta — adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 


tion is not represented in the national 
organization. It is our contention 
that in redistricting the United States 
on the socalled decentralization plan, 
a mistake has been made in grouping 
Florida and Maine in the same terri- 
tory, called the “Eastern District.” 
The field department of the organiza- 
tion consists of a manager with an 
assistant, a score of field men and 
four district secretaries in charge of 
New York, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. We should have one of thesc 
district offices in Atlanta and we 
should make it a point during the 
year to invite the national board to 
have one of its sessions here. I think 
our chamber should issue an invita- 
tion to President Julius Barnes to 
come to Atlanta during the year. 

Our delegation was made up of B. 
S. Barker, secretary of the Atlanta 
chamber, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Wilson- 
Lawrenson, Armand May, Colonel B. 
L. Bugg and Mr. William Dunlop. 
Reservations had been made for Pres- 
ident Paul Norcross, who was on a 
trip to Bermuda, but due to the delay 
in the arrival of his boat in New 
York, the delegation had to function 
without him. 

We found Cleveland to be a very 
wonderful city with dazzling shops, 
wide streets and unsurpassed resi- 
dential district along the lake heights. 
Speaking of streets, there was a no- 
table absence of the over-dolled, over- 
painted women characteristic of som2 
of our Southern cities. If the women 
up there use the lipstick and the va- 
rious assortment of King Tut cheek 
colors that seem to be in evidence in 
the South, they evidently reserve it 
for the boudoir or the drawing room. 

Now, that’s that! 

This was a business meeting, not 
much social hullabaloo, plenty of hos- 
pitality but these delegates seemed 
in earnest. We “got in” only one off 
night, the smoker arranged by the 
Cleveland chamber. 

There were several joint meetings 
of all departments but for the most 
part divisional meetings were in or- 
der and Secretary Barker, who said 
he went up to get the most out of it, 
divided himself, like Gaul, into three 
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The Fun@tion ot Business Ethics 


Resolutions Presented by Judge Edwin B. Parker 


VHE function of business is to provide for the material needs of 

mankind, and to increase the wealth of the world and the value 

and happiness of life. In order to perform its function it must 
offer a sufficient opportunity for gain to compensate individuals who 
assume its risks, but the motives which lead individuals to engage in 
business are not to be confused with the function of business itself. 
When business enterprise is successfully carried on with constant 
and efficient endeavor to reduce the costs of production and distribu- 
tion, to improve the quality of its products, and to give fair treatment 
to customers, camtal, management and labor, it renders public service 
of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of principles drawn from these funde- 
mental truths will furnish guides for the conduct of business as a 
whole and for each individual enterprise. 

I. The FOUNDATION of business is confidence, which springs 
from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual benefit. 

II. THE REWARD of business for service rendered is a fair 
profit plus a safe reserve, commensurate with risks nivolved and 
foresight exercised. 

III. HQUITABLE CONSIDERATION is due in business alike 
to capital, management, employees and the public. 

IV. KNOWLEDGE—thorough and specific—an unceasing study 
of the facts and forces affecting a business enterprise are essential 
to a lastiing individual success and to efficient service to the public. 

V. PERMANENCY and continuity of service are basic aims of 
business, that knowledge gained may be fully utilized, confidence 
established and efficiency increased. 

VIZ OBLIGATIONS LO) [LSHILE VAN DS SO CLE yar One 
BUSINESS UNCEASINGLY to strive toward continuity of opera- 
tion, bettering conditions of employment, and increasing the efficiency 
and opportunities of individual employees. 

VII. CONTRACTS and undertakings, written or oral, are to be 
performed in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not justify 
their cancellation without mutual consent. 

VIll. REPRESENTATION of goods and service 
truthfully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 

IX. WASTE in any form, of capital, labor, services, materials, 
or natural resources,—is intolerable, and constant effort will be made 
toward its elimination. 

X. EXCESSES of every nature,—inflation of credit, over-expan- 
sion, over-buying, over-stimulation of sales,—which create artificial 
conditions and produce crises and depressions, are condemned. 

XI. UNFAIR COMPETITION, embracing all acts characterized 
by bad faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including commercial 
bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong. Business will 
rely for its swecess on the excellence of its own service. 

XII. CONTROVERSIES will, where possible, be adjusted by 
voluntary agreement or impartial arbitration, 

XIII. CORPORATE FORMS do not absolve from or alter the 
moral obligations of individuals. Responsibilities will be as courage- 
ously and conscientiously discharged by those acting in representative 
capacities as when acting for themselves. 

XIV. LAWFUL CO-OPERATION among business men and in 
useful business organizations in support of these principles of busi- 
ness conduct is commended. 

XV. BPSINESS should render restrictive legislation unneces- 
sary through so conducting itself as to deserve and inspire public 
confidence. 


should be 
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parts, attended the civic development 
sessions, the domestic distribution 
luncheons and the natural resources 
convocations. Armand May did duty 
at the fabricated production depart- 
ment. Colonel Bugg sat tight on the 
railroad end and Mr. Lawrenson fam- 
iliarized himself with the finance de- 
partment. 

Somehow, there has existed in the 
past a vague impression that ‘the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is a close corporation directed 
by an inside group who use it as ra- 
ther a mammoth lobbying machine for 
big business. That is all bunk and 
superlative ignorance. The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer called this organization 
the “spokesman of American busi- 
ness.” It has also been called the 
“democracy of American business”, 
the “non-political voice of America”, 
the combined force of a nation’s com- 
mercial organizations.” All of these 
appellations do not denote the real 
function of the chamber, which is 
service. In the broadest sense, it is 
a service organization. 

In outlining the service idea, Na- 
tional Secretary D. A. Skinner, a jo- 
vial, hard-driving, all-there, four- 
square official, said: 

“This service of the national cham- 
ber falls in two categories. The first 
is found in carrying out the primary 
function for which it was established, 
that of obtaining the matured judg- 
ment of national business men on na- 
tional questions and of securing fair 
consideration by our national govern- 
ment and others of these views. In 
the performance of this duty, it is not 
an autocratic, dictatorial body whose 
policy is determined by a body of 
councillors. It is merely the agent 
and servant through which opinions 
are obtained and, when obtained, 
made vocal. 

“Its other form of service is that 
direct aid which it gives freely and 
without stint to each of its members 
whether an organization, firm or in- 
dividual. It receives thousands of 
questions each year. It is constantly 
at work studying the problems of the 
great cross section of American busi- 
ness. It publishes from time to time 
by letter and telegram the results of 
impartial studies of its experts.” 

So the national chamber should be 
of value to every individual member 
of our local organization. 


At the twelfth annual meeting, 


three general topics of wide interest | 


were taken up: “Busines sand Agri- 
culture”; “European Readjustment”; 
(Continued on Page 40.) 
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What a Recent Visitor Saw 
A FLelp ful Diagnosis of Atlanta 


OME of Atlanta’s 225,000 boosters 
S rather complained, as they show- 

ed me the splendors of their city 
on my recent visit, that the ap- 
proaches to the great ridge on which 
the city is built were somewhat dif- 
ficult. They explained how trains had 
to toil upward along one of three de- 
clivities and could not always enter 
as might best fit in with the plans of 
the engineers. 

Whether this has been a real disad- 
vantage, I am not qualified to say; 
but if it has involved industrial handi- 
caps, now happily overcome, the situa- 
tion of the city is, in another sense, 
its most distinctive asset. For the 
first impression Atlanta made on me 
was that the city was blessed with 
unexcelled natural surroundings for 
home-building. Atlanta doubtless 
owes much to many men and to mani- 
fold forces, spiritual, economic and 
social, but to none does she owe more, 
in my opinion, than to the geological 
upheaval and subsequent erosion of 
remote ages that threw around the 
city arching hills, sloping valleys and 
fair glades unnumbered. 

Does this really mean much to an 
established and growing city? More, 
I think, than most of us are wont to 
think, and for a reason that will be 
more readily apparent ten years hence 
than it is today. May I explain: 
Town-boosting has become standard- 
ized throughout the United States. 
There is not a tank-town this side of 
the Rockies that cannot demonstrate 
through the publicity of its chamber 
of commerce prints that it has every 
imaginable advantage for “factory 
sites and new industries’—the very 
phrases are boresome. Every town 
can show that it is within so many 
hundred miles of some amazing per- 
centage of the total population of the 
United States, that its “railroad facil- 
ities are unexcelled”, that “its climate 
has long been noted for its healthful- 
ness”, that its “power and water- 
rates compare favorably with those of 
any city in the United States”, that 
“its tax rate is moderate and its gov- 
ernment enjoys the confidence of the 
people, while its modern schools main- 
tain the highest standards of educa- 
tional efficiency.” Everybody has said 
all this so often that nobody heeds it. 


By DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


At least 100 cities in the United 
States are at a standoff—though none 
of them can be expected to admit it— 
concerning the facilities they can of- 
fer the average manufacturer. It is 
different, of course, with those indus- 
tries that are large consumers of coal 
or ore, with those that must have 
proximity to the raw materials, and 
with those that have immediate need 
of a particular type of skilled labor. 
These require special location. Conse- 
quently the best results in the acqui- 
sition of new industries are to be had 
by ascertaining what industries have 
particular need of the special re- 
sources one has to offer. For the 
rest, industries grow by accretion, 
where government is good, taxes are 
reasonable, labor is available and 
other conditions are average. A city 
must stress other than its crude in- 
dustrial assets and if it has advan- 
tages historical, geographical or edu- 
cational — real, unique advantages, 
mind you, not the familiar advantages 
common to many—it should present 
those to the people who may be at- 
tracted by them. 

So much in general; now for Atlan- 
ta. As I see it, those superbly-wooded 
hills around Atlanta, so many ‘Vales 
in Tempe”, are Atlanta’s most per- 
sonal distinction. Other districts have 
limited outlying districts of equal or 
perhaps of superior beauty. No other 
city that I have ever visited has so 
many square miles of rolling environs 


ideal for the building of suburban 
homes. There must be a thousand 
little knolls as yet unoccupied around 
Atlanta, each one fit for the home of 
which every man has dreamed. These 
have city water and lights. Soon, no 
doubt, they will have city sewerage. 
They are far enough away for fresh 
air and quiet, yet none is more than 
five miles from markets, from hospi- 
tals, from libraries, from music, from 
newspapers, from baseball, or from 
the opportunity of making money by 
trading with people who have it. At- 
lanta has her boosters, who doubtless 
can teach the rest of us, rather than 
learn from us; but they might do 
more, I think, to try to attract to 
Atlanta men who have made their 
money elsewhere and often can be in- 
duced to bring their families to the 
vicinity of a large city where they 
may enjoy its social and intellectual 
life without submerging themselves in 
some crooked city block. A man who 
can bring half-a-million dollars to a 
town is as much worth seeking as a 
small industry. Many such men can 
be drawn, in time, by those hills 
around Atlanta. 
The Spirit of the Place 

Next to the beauty of the suburbs, 
that which most impressed me in At- 
lanta is the spirit of the place. Towns 
develop personalities precisely as in- 
dividuals do. Towns have character— 
or lack of it. These things, obviously 
enough, are the reflection of the com- 
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By CHAS. M. SHELDON. 


HAT 
strong? 
Not architecture’s graceful strength, 
Nor factories’ extended length; 
But men who see the civic wrong 
And give their lives to make it right 
And turn its darkness into light. 


makes’ cities great and 


What makes a city full of power? 

Not wealth’s display, nor titled fame, 

Nor fashion’s loudly boasted claim; 

But women rich in virtue’s dower, 

Whose homes, though humble, still are 
great, 

Because of service to the state. 


HAT makes a city men can love? 
Not things that charm the out- 
ward sense. 
Nor gross display of opulence; 
But right which wrong cannot remove, 
And truth that faces civic fraud 
And smites it in the name of God. 


This is the city that shall stand 

A light upon the nation’s hill 

A voice that evil cannot still 

A source of blessing to the land; 

It’s strength, not brick, nor stone, nor 
wood, 

But justice, love and brotherhood. 
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munity’s spirit which, in turn, is the 
mirror of the average business man’s 
outlook on life. The town of all others 
that is more nearly dead than any 
other I visit in the South has some 
20,000 people. By the usual percen- 
tage, some 200 of these might be called 
“leading citizens”, the men who domi- 
nate the town financially and direct 
its civic enterprises. Among these 
200 I venture there are at least 150 
who have spent most of their daylight 


suspecting them of something crook- 
ed. The town is so tight that if one 
merchant advertises at a _ bargain 
price a special lot of 15% collars, his 
neighbor will come back at him the 
next day and will advertise size 154 
because they sound cheaper. 
Atlanta, I think, has been fortun- 
ately free of this narrowness. Her 
welfare has been put above ambitions 
and animosities. Her sons and daugh- 
ters have fought for her instead of 
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hours watching their competitors and over her. I do not know when 


Complete Analysis 


The Examination and Diagnosis of Business 


Complete Analysis in business is the same as 
examination and diagnosis in medicine. It is 
an expert study, in detazl, of all operations in 
all departments of factory and office—buying, 
production, selling, accounting. 


Analysis proves whether the business is sick or 
well. If sick, it determines the weakness or ail- 
ment, making possible the prompt application 
of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by doubt 
or fear, is assured only when the enterprise is in 
a condition of proven health—when the execu- 
tive has a clear consciousness of strength, with 
the safe confidence and sane courage, inspired 
by facts. 


For many years, it has been the privilege of 
Ernst & Ernst, a national organization, to serve 
firms nationwide in this fundamental work of 
the complete analysis. 
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how this unity was compassed—per- 
haps even Atlantans cannot say—but 
I feel that it must have had its origin - 
in something finely and fundamental- 
ly unselfish, something truly spiritual, 
and I am sure that as this unity 
shows itself in service, the city is 
every hour the gainer. In municipali- 
ties as in individuals, “The spirit giv- 
eth life.” Cities grow, as citizens 
give—of themselves. 
Thinking Largely 

Equally impressive was the evi- 
dence that the men who are laboring 
for the advancement of Atlanta are 
thinking in larger terms than those 
of population, manufacturing output 
and bank clearings. As I talked with 
Paul Norcross, who certainly is one of 
the most brilliant and useful men in 
the South, and with A. C. Newell and 
William Orr, who are worthy in every 
way to be associated with him, I was 
delighted to observe that they could 
vision an art-exhibit as being as de- 
sirable as a new mill, that they count- 
ed the Atlanta Woman’s Club as one 
of the town’s chiefest assets, that 
they appreciate what music means in 
the life of Atlanta, and that they know 
religion and education must lie in the 
foundations even deeper than industry 
and wealth. There is a poise and a 
breadth in these men’s planning for 
Atlanta that explain many things that 
may puzzle one who looks at the 
city from afar. 

Yet interest in the larger causes 
does not make Atlanta’s Jeaders neg- 
ligent in small things. It was indi- 
cative of their devotion to their city 
that the three men I have named took 
virtually the whole of the morning 
from their work, in the middle of the 
week, in order personally to show a 
visitor about the city. There is un- 
usual forethought in providing for the 
comfort of strangers in Atlanta. Ex- 
ceptional cordiality and civility like- 
wise there are on the part of railroad 
and hotel employees. A man stands 
as good a chance of meeting with a 
polite reply when he asks for infor- 
mation of an Atlantan, as in any city 
I have visited in many years, And 
what a tremendous difference this 
makes! Nearly every man has a bad 
taste in his mouth, at the mention of 
the name of some town or another, 
because when he chanced to be there, 
he encountered rudeness on the part 
of someone—perhaps of a person who 
in no wise represented the manners 
of the community. 

Not Flawless 
Atlanta is not flawless. Perhaps it 
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Better Business for Middle and South Georgia 


The Peach Crop Most Hopeful--- Tobacco Yield to be Larger---Cotton 
Planters Working Diligently 


N my opinon, prospects for the 
We iiciner and fall business in this 

territory are good in spite of a 
few adverse conditions. 

We are just entering into the 
movement of the Georgia peach crop 
under conditions which are more fa- 
vorable for better d'stribution than 
for several years past and in spite 
of the fact that this crop will be 
large, the plans for close grading, a 
standard pack and wide distribution 
worked out by the Georgia Peach 
Exchange will result in more satis- 
factory returns to the growers than 
ha sbeen the case during the past 
two years. 

I believe that in view of the con- 
fidence of the cotton growers and a 
better understanding on their part of 
the use of fertilizer and calcium ar- 
senate in combatting the boll weevil, 
the cotton crop in Middle and South 
Georgia will be somewhat larger 
than last year. 

There is a material increase in the 
tobacco crop in South Georgia and 
a widespread diversification, which 
includes the production of feed crops 


By CHARLES B. LEWIS 


CHAS. B. LEWIS 
President Fourth National Bank, Macon 


as well as such money crops as to- 
bacco, peanuts and truck. 

This territory is undergoing some 
industrial development especially 
along the lines of the use of our clay 


and similar products, and our power 
companies are making provision for 
increased facilities in thi sterritory. 

While just at this time our textile 
plants are not running on full time 
and are greatly handicapped by mar- 
continue throughout the year and the 
mills will be in much better position 
ket conditions, this condition will not 
both as regards operation and sale of 
their product when the wide margin 
between spot prices for cotton and 
the prices quoted for all months is 
lessened. 

There is a determination on the 
part of the people throughout this 
section to make an extra effort to 
make their farming operations suc- 
cessful this year and there is a feel- 
ing on the part of many individuals 
that if they are not successful this 
year they might as well quit trying 
to operate farms. 

Even though something should 
happen to hold last year’s yield, busi- 
ness on the part of producers and 
local business men will in itself be 
an important factor dur:ng the late 
summer and fall months. 


Don’t Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithie Con- 
erete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 
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1612 Healey Bldg. 
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Georgia ’s Greatest 


OO often, in exclaiming, “It is 

great to be a Georgian”, we voice 

only our material sentiments, 
having in mind our agricultural and 
climatic advantages, our water pow- 
ers and industrial advancement, and 
too seldom take stock of our accom- 
plishments in the literary field. 

In Sidney Lanier, Georgia may 
claim a son of splendid attainments 
in the realm of poety, music and let- 
ters. Born at Macon in 1842, he 
crowded into his forty years of life a 
variety of accomplishments, in spite 
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Sidney Lanter 


Te 


Poet---A Genius With the Soul of an Artist 


By PHILIP ALSTON 


of poverty and an illness occasioned 
by his service in the Confederate Army 
and Navy, and imprisonment follow- 
ing his capture on board a blockade 
runner, of which boat he was signal 
officer. 


Lanier’s father, of Huguenot ex- 
traction, was a lawyer, practising at 
the Macon bar. His mother was a 
Miss Anderson of a prominent Vir- 
ginia family. Both families, for some 
generations, had produced musicians 
of marked ability, so that Sidney La- 
nier’s musical talents are readily un- 


The Beautiful Lanier Monument in Piedmont Park, Atlanta 
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derstood. Without instruction, he 
learned to play on the guitar, piano, 
flute and violin. A critic said of him, 
“In his hands the flute was trans- 
formed into a voice that set heavenly 
harmonies into vibration.” His musi- 
cal powers were employed to good ad- 
vantage in his hand to hand struggle 
for a subsistence, and he became a 
member of Peabody’s Orchestra in 
1878, in an effort to regain his shat- 
tered health. 

Lanier had graduated with distinc- 
tion from Oglethorpe University, and 
was serving as a tutor in that institu- 
tion at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
During his imprisonment, he diligent- 
ly pursued his studies in literature, 
music and modern languages, and fol- 
a hotel clerk and taught school in Ala- 
lowing the close of the war, worked as 
bama for about two years, and there- 
after, for five years, read and prac- 
tised law with his father in Macon. 

He was married in 1867 to Miss 
Mary Day, of his native city, and her 
belief in his genius, and willingness 
to endure with him provations, made 


possible the brave struggle and 
achievement of his next fourteen 
years. 


At the time of Lanier’s death, in 
1881, he was lecturer in English litera- 
ture at The John Hopkins University. 
He likewise lectured on English sub- 
jects in private institutions in Balti- 
more and did much writing for maga- 
zines and produced several volumes of 
prose; but we know Lanier best for 
his poems. In “The Song of the Chat- 
tahoochee”, he shows mastery of 
poetic form. The familiar lines 


“All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, Abide, Abide” 


have often been favorably compared 
with Tennyson’s “The Brook.” 


Lanier lived near to nature, and 
much of his verse shows a deep feeling 
for trees and marshes, and Whittier is 
said not to have been more faithful 
to the rocky coasts and snow storms 
of New England than has Lanier to 
our South. 

While loving the rights of individ- 

(Continued on Page 35.) 


Inn and Out 


An Address Delivered at the Formal Opening of Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 


NITED for Civic Advance- 

U ment”, the Presidents Club 

may well be felicitated at his 

high hour which marks not only the 

Decennial Dinner of their history but 

also an epochal day in the history of 
our city and indeed of the South. 


The modern hotel is an evolution 
from ancient inn, caravansery, hos- 
telry and tavern. Like all institutions, 
it has grown as a supply in answer to 
a demand. Men prayer for shelter, 
food, fellowship, comfort; and the inn 
was the answer to their prayers. It 
is a far ery from Abraham’s tent by 
the Oaks of Mamre to the Atlanta 
Biltmore. But the kinship of hospi- 
tality is sweetly secure in a radiant 
succession. It is a beautiful picture of 
Abraham and the three strangers 
given us in Sacred Writ. Silhouetted 
against the dark background of an- 
tiquity that scene stands out and is 
a trysting place to which three great 
religions make pilgrimages: the Jew- 
ish, Christian and the Mohammedan. 
No wonder that the writer to the He- 
brews says, “Be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.” 
The inn has ever been the clearing 
house for community hospitality. It 
has, therefore, always been the civic 
expression of a city’s genius, atmos- 
phere, culture, fellowships and aspira- 
tions. The broad beam of light from 
its great hearth-fires has cheered the 
tired traveler to trudge a little further 
until he could pass its big hospitable 
doors. And Falstaff could cry in an 
abandon of relaxation, “Shall I not 
take mine ease at mine inn?” The 
circle narrows and widens with the 
coming of sage or philosopher, poet or 
priest, bonvivant or knight errant. 
Around its tables kingdoms have been 
made and unmade; maps have been al- 
tered; revolutions have been brewed; 
sciences and inventions have been re- 
vealed. While in the sparkle of wit 
the tourney of high discussion, there 
has gleamed the battle axe of the 
lion-hearted or the answering flash of 
the scimiter of Saladin. Yes, and in 
the loose wagging of Gossip’s tongue, 
reputations have been broken; minds 
have been marred and souls scarred. 
But wait! A man approaches, leading 
adonkey. Tenderly he takes from the 
back of the beast a wounded victim. 


By CARTER HELM JONES 


And lo, the Good Samaritan has 
brought his stricken “neighbor” “to an 
inn” and leaves directions with the 
host for his care. Life is a great com- 
merce. The interchange of commodi- 
ties, whether material, mental or spir- 
itual, is the very essence of society, 
the very fabric of civilization. Rest- 
lessly wandering, buying and selling, 
acquiring and dissipating—all pass 
through the hotel. It is a great sen- 
sorium, vibrant with every sense of 
society. And every impression of ten 
thousand tangents is registered there. 

The inn or hotel was never intended 
to take the place of the home. But 
to the seeking, working, restless, wan- 
dering sons of men, it is often the 


THE BEST GIFT 


The Spirit of a City 


HE best gift to any city is 
the capitalization of the eth- 
ical, moral and religious values 
in which the intelligence of the 
community is agreed and the 
stressing of such agreements 
rather than the emphasis on 
differences. A catholicity of 
vision that envisages and em- 
braces all members of the com- 
munity and makes for tolerance 
and mutual understanding is an 
ever present insistence. 
—RABBI DAVID MARX. 


ages, in every period of this evolution 
the spirit of the inn has drawn with 
an irresistible magnetism homeless, 
weary, restless, friendless, ambitious, 
discouraged ones, and integrated their 
tragic differences in the warmth of 
its hospitality. The inn is more than 
a commercial institution, more than a 
place for shelter and food. Otherwise, 
however superb its appointments, it 
has lost its soul. One wondrous night 
history paused, and a recording angel 
turned the pages of the register to 
write down the name of the fairest vis- 
itor that ever sought shelter. But the 
tragic sentence stands: “there was 
no room for him in the inn.” I have 
often wondered—who had his room”? 
The city is the inevitable, the final 
climax of social, commercial, intel- 
lectual and spiritual ambitions, yearn- 
only home they ever know. In all 


ings and activities. The great cities 
of the world mark the epochal charac- 
teristics of their age. Babylon stood 
for barbaric splendor, Athens for cul- 
ture, Jerusalem for pure religion, 
Rome for law, conquest and power. In 
modern history to name certain cities 
is to bring instantly to mind a com- 
posite personality, individual, distinc- 
tive—London, Paris, Vienna, Rich- 
mond, Boston, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans, San Francisco. In 
all of these cities, expressing various 
types of nationality, culture and ciy- 
ilization, you will find some hotel or 
inn which is throbbing with the heart- 
beat of the city. Could these walls 
tell tales, how eloquently they would 
speak, “from grave to gay, from live- 
ly to severe.” Here is registered the 
life of the community; here the 
heights, the depths have been reached 
and sounded. Goldsmith understood 
this when in homely lines he recalled— 


“Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head 
on high, 

Where once the sign-post caught the 
passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown 
draughts inspired, 

Where graybeard mirth and smiling 
toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with 
looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale 
went round.” 


The world is becoming a_ great 
neighborhood for which we are glad. 
But that brings with it, alas, the crass 
attempt so to standardize society, 
architecture, education, religion, life 
that our cities are in danger of losing 
their distinctive personality. 

Atlanta stands for the New South, 
the New South with all the romance 
of music, beauty, poetry, idealism of 
a fading past; the New South built 
upon the everlasting granite of im- 
perishable principles — foundations 
laid by our fathers in sweat, tears and 
blood. But the New South, whose 
prophet was Atlanta’s Henry Grady, 
clasped hands with a generous North 
and blended its progressive spirit and 
ample capital with our warm hearts 
and willing hands in the making of a 
South which, ever true to the past, 
is in touch with the present and loves 

(Continued on Page 40.) 
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An Interpretation of the Recent Session of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 


HOSE of us who were able to 
J Bex the annual meeting of 

the Chamber of Commerce in 
Cleveland, immediately realized that 
such a meeting was unusual, and that 
unquestionably some of the master 
minds of American business in every 
phase, and representing both capital 
and labor, were on hand to discuss 
their problems, and those who were 
fortunate enough to hear these talks 
realized that they were the recipients 
of a knowledge that could not help 
but be beneficial to each and every 
one. 

At this gathering, no one who came 
in contact with these minds, would 
feel that the American business man 
is any other than an idealist, and 
that he is not looking at the dollar 
alone, but naturally, since he must be 
a competitor with the balance of the 
world, he knows that unless he is able 
to produce in competition with his 
foreign neighbors that he cannot 
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exist. And it was these problems 
that they discussed, and could only 
believe that America would overcome 
the obstacles and that it would main- 
tain its leadership through mass pro- 
duction and economies of manufac- 
ture, even though our wages are out 
of all proportion to all other manu- 
facturers in foreign lands. 

There seems to be a feeling that 
from a political outlook, the key for 
the future lies in the hands of the 
business man, and unless business 
men, not as an exception but as a 
rule, realize their duty to their gov- 
ernment in making it their personal 
business to take a serious interest in 
the affairs of government, the re- 
sults will not be encouraging, but the 
very fact that such a demand is 
urgent, will make the American busi- 
ness man heed the appeal. 

Instead of having a handful of men 
representing the Atlanta Chamber, it 
should have been represented by fifty 
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to one hundred men who would find it 
the most profitable trip they could 
have made, and it is regrettable that 
the South was not better represented, 
because it is playing more and more 
a major part in the affairs of the 
country. 

No one could be in the presence of 
Julius H. Barnes, the president, with- 
out realizing what an unusual man 
he is. A man of unusual foresight, 
equal to every emergency, with fair- 
ness to all, have found him looking 
after the interests of the Chamber 
by looking after the interests of the 
entire people. 

The Chamber of Commerce with its 
affiliated connections, is destined to 
play a greater part in the affairs of 
this country in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding between all the 
peoples, resulting in harmony and 
prosperity. 

Probably the outstanding feature 
of the Chamber meeting was the 
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THE ATLANTA DELEGATION TO THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Top—Alfred C. Newell; center. 
Bottom—Mrs. F. W. Wilson 


trend towards higher ethics, but 
from a business standpoint and from 
a nationalistic standpoint, and a close 
study of what ethics mean to the body 
politic means a nearer solution of all 
our troubles. This spirit of ethics is 
the outgrowing of the ideals that have 
gradually grown up among business 
men, who find that those who asso- 
ciate with them and the public are 
entitled to fair and square treatment, 
and at the same time find that such 
treatment results in no loss of pecun- 
iary gain. 

Therefore, we believe with faith 
that this ethical upheaval that has 
taken place throughout the country, 
is the best sign that we will be able 
to solve our troubles in the future, 
and when this takes place it will be 
the beginning of the end of political 


left to right—William Dunlop; 
-Lawrenson and Mr. 


Armand May, B. S. Barker. 
Wilson-Lawrenson. 


groups who strive for selfish inter- 
ests. 

The business outlook as far as these 
men were concerned, was that by 
proper merchandising and intelligent 
effort, business would be done; that 
the consuming power of the United 
States was so great even under ad- 
verse conditions, that those who 
could meet these conditions were sure 
to succeed. 

The entire program of what took 
place at the Chamber can be secured 
from Washington, from the American 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and every member of the At- 
lanta Chamber should be sufficiently 
interested to get a copy and read what 
the best minds of American business 
think and how they proposed to solve 
our problems, 
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City and Country 
By MAYOR WALTER A. SIMS 


HATEVER Atlanta 


sister cities may do to en- 


and 


courage progressive agriculture 
within the state, they will bene- 
fit therefrom. 


Georgia is an _ agricultural 


commonwealth, and there can 
be no better way for her cities 
to upbuild, to thrive and con- 
tinue to prosper, than by assist- 
ing the development of improvy- 


ed farming practice. 


Upen the fieid as the founda- 
ticn does every industry in our 
On these fields de- 
pend life and health and happi- 
hess and wealth. To check the 
plowman is to impair the foun- 


state rest. 


dation and the structure resting 
thereon. But to assist him is 
to strengthen and build a great- 


er Georgia. 


it be- 
comes apparent that business 


It is encouraging as 


and financial leaders are taking 
a more active and co-operative 
interest in the pursuits of the 
farm as the farmers themselves 
travel toward the light of diver- 
sified agriculture and more in- 
telligently planned marketing 
though 
they have been beset by de- 


systems. Undismayed, 
structive crop conditions, farm- 


ers are striving perhaps as 
never before to establish their 


independence. 


These agencies of government, 
those 


bodies, those financial and other 


civic and commercial 


institutions and those individ- 
uals who co-operate with the 
farmers in their endeavor are 
helping to build a new era and 
a new commonwealth. 
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The Cost of Growing Greatness--- 
Atlanta Ready to Pay 


By MARION JACKSON 


T costs to grow. 

Is Atlanta willing to pay the price 
of growing greatness? 

The Committee on Church Coopera- 
tion, which is the executive commit- 
tee of the Christian Council, compos- 
ed of representatives of the congre- 
gations of seventy-two churches in 
the city, confidently answers: 

Atlanta is willing. 

To grow in greatness—all will 
agree—a city must pay the same price 
that an individual must pay. 

Service is this price. 

Today, none will question that Je- 
sus spoke the truth, when He said: 

“Whosoever will be great among 
you, shall be your servant: and who- 
soever will be the chiefest, shall be 
servant of all.” 

Atlanta has grown from the little 
village of Marthasville to the great 
city of the present day, because her 
people have been a unit in serving 
one another, and in offering to others 
a service, which they could not find 
elsewhere, notwithstanding the 
charge of materialism, sometimes 
brought, and sometimes justly against 
our city. 


Business Truths 

Some men say, the quoted words of 
Jesus have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the material growth and pros- 
perity of a city—the city’s greatness 
as such. 

We must disagree with them. 

The words of Jesus are not those 
of an impractical dreamer, but they 
are practical truths, discovered and 
voiced by the most practical mind, 
that has ever pondered the problems 
of mankind. 

That service is the one sure road 
to success is proven by this: in every 
business, big or little, where compe- 
tent men control today, the first prob- 
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lem, which they consider, is how to 
convince the public that their busi- 
ness, first and foremost, is to serve. 

These business leaders annually 
spend millions of dollars in advertis- 
ing campaigns, carefully plauned, to 
make people believe that they must 
come or send to their places of busi- 
ness in order to get the best of serv: 
ice. 

And any man in the employ of 
these men who showed an attitude, 
other than that of desiring to serve, 
to the public, if discovered, would be 
quickly out of a job. 

This was not always so. It is a 
deevlopment of our day and time. 

A recent number of The Harvard 
Business Review carries on its cover 
page these strikingly true and signi- 
ficant words: 

“In Industry and Commerce all 
things are become new.” 

But the things regarded as “new” 
may be very old, only newly discov- 
ered in their application to every- 
day business. 

Business Rules 

In its April issue, The Iron Age 
editorially says: 

“Fifteen fundamental principles 
for the conduct of business are set 
down in the report of the Committee 
on Business Ethics of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the United States 
which will be submitted at the annual 
meeting. As one reads the statement 
of these principles, carefully compiled 
by a committee of successful men of 
business, he is impressed by the fact 
that it really embodies nothing that 
is not covered by the Golden Rule 
and the Ten Commandments.” 

The value and practicability of the 
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What is wrong will be seen at once. 

These figures give Atlanta a place 
much below the average of cities hav- 
ing a population of only 30,000 to 
50,000, when Atlanta’s position should 
be in a class far above the average 
in cities having a population of three 
to six times that size. 
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principles taught by Jesus, it would 
seem, are being clearly recognized in 
the world of business. 

We appeal for the sincere applica- 
tion of these principles to all of the 
civic problems of Atlanta, as the price 
which we must pay for the growing 
greatness of our city. 

First of all let’s recognize that 
service to others and to ourselves 
costs, and let’s have the truth, and 
only the truth, as to what this sérv- 
ice is actually costing us. 


Poor Advertising 

It is poor advertising for Atlanta, 
but today much is being said about 
the inefficiency and extravagance of 
our municipal government. This 
charge is being brought particularly 
against our board of education, which 
board has given offense to some by 
pointing out that Atlanta has over 
16,000 children, who cannot have a 
full day in school, because of lack of 
room; that 2,500 pupils, this year en- 
tering our Junior High School, have 
no seats; and that in September, 1925, 
there will be 11,000 more children, for 
whom seats must be provided. 


Calling attention to these facts, the 
board has asked for more money with 
which to meet the situation. 


Now what are the facts as to At- 
lanta’s city government and her school 
expenditures, not compiled by this 
committee, or by the board of educa- 
tion, or by any member of the munici- 
pal government, or by any one for 
the purpose of propaganda, but by 
the United States government solely 
for the information of all America? 


Growth Increases Cost 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
divides the cities of the country into 
five classes and gives a summary of 


the per capita ocllections from taxes, | 
fines, ete., and the per capita expen- | 
ditures for all municipal purposes for | 


the fiscal year 1921, from which ta- 
bles the following figures are taken: 


Expenditures Per Capita 
For Schools For All City Depts. 


$10.88 $35.88 
10.03 30.62 
9.50 25.38 
9.50 22.25 
9.87 23.23 
6.24 20.07 


Evidently as cities grow, the per 
capita expense of municipal govern- 
ment must increase. 

If Atlanta is to have a population 
of 500,000, what must Atlanta do? — 

Atlanta Will Grow | 

We do not try to offer a solution 

for the problems of education and 


A group of future Atlanta leaders—Prize Babies in 


taxation in Atlanta. This is not the 
province of this committee. But we 
most unhesitatingly say that these 
figures demonstrate that, if our city 
is to continue to grow and prosper 
by making good upon our claims as 
Atlantans, by serving all who come 
to us, we must spend more money. 

We must pay the price of growing 
greatness. 


No business man in Atlanta would 
attempt to carry on a business of 
$250,000 upon an expenditure less 
than that which would be necessary 
for a business of $50,000. To try to 
do so would be only to invite disaster. 
To expect to double the business by 
Such a program of expenditure would 
be the heighth of business folly. 


Let’s be fair to all. 


Our Growing Children 
In making this appeal, and in urg- 
Ing that every child in Atlanta 


—Courtesy of The Atlanta Georgian 


the recent Better B aby contest sponsored by the Atlanta Georgian and Sunday American 


should be given a seat and a full day 
in a suitable school—we would call 
attention to the words of John Rus- 
kin: 

“The entire object of our education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right things, but enjoy the right 
things—not merely industrious, but 
to love industry—not merely learned, 
but to love knowledge—not merely 
pure, but to love purity—not merely 


just, but to hunger and thirst after 
justice.” 

In such an education for every 
child in the City of Atlanta lies the 
solution of every problem of our civic 
life, together with the germ of the 
future greatness and happiness of 
our beloved city. 

Are we ready and willing to pay 
the price? 

The unqualified answer from our 
hearts is, Yes. 


WALNUT 4202 


CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


EPSTEN & ROBERTS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


SUITE 603-606 HEALEY BLDG. 
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The “funior Cha mber Convention 


One hundred and fifty of our choice young business and 
professional men in Atlanta will go to Cincinnati this month 
to attend the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Convention. They will go first for the contribution which 
the convention will have for all who can attend its ses- 
sions. They will bring these contributions back in the 
same high sense in which Mr. Newell and Mr. May and 
our other Atlantans who attended the recent Cleveland 
convention have interpreted and appropriated that con- 
vention. And they are going in the second place to bring 
the convention itself to Atlanta in 1925. 

If the Cincinnati delegates do not vote unanimously 
for Atlanta on the first ballot, they certainly will make 
it unanimous on the second. We want to see them come 
here and we believe they will come. 

Atlanta is to be congratulated upon the wonderful 
work of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. It is doubt- 
ful if there is a group of young men in any city in the 
land which is doing more for the permanent upbuilding 
of the community than is the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. They take their work seriously. They are 
working to worthy goals. They have learned the basic 
principle of cooperation. They love their city. Out of 
this company of young men will come a stalwart citizenry 
for the impending responsibilities of the next decade. 
They will know already what must be done. They are 
walking beside their elders in real fellowship. They have 
already underwritten the steady growth of Atlanta for an- 
other generation. 

They will make a fine showing at Cincinnati and we 
believe that when the convention sees and feels this fine 
spirit of the Atlanta Junior Chamber that the decision 
will be easy to reach. A hearty and cordial welcome 
awaits the 1925 convention in Atlanta. 
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Disinterested Opinion 


Those of us who live in Atlanta can scarcely bring 
ourselves to the point of impartial judgment upon our 
community. Unconsciously we give all advantage to our 
home town when any appraisal of our conditions is to be 
made. That is only another way of reminding ourselves 
that we are ordinary human beings. 

But we do need the appraisal, and if we can now and 
then have someone come along without prejudice and 
without bias and give us some expression of his opinion 
of our city, we shall likely profit by a careful examination 
of this opinion. Napoleon once remarked that he did not 
care to be awakened to receive praise for his victories, but 
he would gladly be awakened at any hour of his sleep to 
learn how he might overcome a defeat. Someone else has 
put it another way and remarked: “Blessed are mine 
enemies, for behold, they tell me the truth.” Perhaps we 
would not accept either of these suggestions, but certainly 
we all know the true value of disinterested opinion and we 
shall be wise if we take to heart whatever words are 
spoken about our conditions from such sources. 

We call special attention to the article by r. Freeman 
in this issue. He has said many thing's in his article that 
will please Atlantans. He has said some things that will 
remind us that we are not free of faults as a city. There 
may be difference of opinion concerning his suggestions, 
but of the general conditions, we must admit his clear 
diagnosis. He was not asked to write a prescription, 
therefore, he does not attempt to force his medicine upon 
us. He was asked to look the patient over an dto offer a 
diagnosis. This he has done with remarkable skill. 

Of the flaws in our community, about which he speaks, 
we need not entertain grave fear. They are relatively 
easy to overcome. Traffic conditions in Atlanta can be 
improved. They have been improved. Indeed, we must 
improve them. Another editor, a North Carolinian, who 
recently visited Atlanta, wrote of our city in his own 
editorial page as follows: 

“It is a marvelously hospitable city. I enjoyed the 
spontaneous kindness of the newsboys, the waiters in the 
restaurants, the elevator boys, the people everywhere. It 
is a growing city, a happy city, a friendly city. Only one 
thing disappointed me about Atlanta, and that was the 
obvious lack of traffic organization. The wonder to me 
is that they do not have a dozen deaths by auto accidents 
every day.” 

Let us profit by Mr. Freeman’s suggestions and by 
the other equally frank and worthy opinions offered daily 
by thoughtful men and women who visit our city. 


Common Sense 


We are glad to note an increasing interest on the part 
of the cities of Georgia in the farm problems of Georgia 
and a corresponding interest on the part of the farmers 
in the problems of the cities of the state. If this ten- 
dency can be encouraged and developed, we shall make 
real progress in this great old commonwealth. It is trite 
to speak of the obvious truth that the cities can never 
permanently prosper until the farms are upon a sound 
economic program in direct cooperation with the cities. 
And the fine thing that we now believe to be true is the 
fact that our people are everywhere willing to meet this 
need. 

Dr. Soule presents a convincing story. Mr. Hastings 
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re-enforces everything in Dr. Soule’s artilce. Mr. Crow- 
ley and Mr. Lewis concur. And so would every other 
thoughtful man and woman in Georgia. It is a case of 
common sense for Georgia and all other agricultural 
states to bring about an era of good will between the 
farmer and the city dweller; and, more than that, to make 
possible a practicable scheme of cooperation between the 
farmer and the city dweller. 

The Georgia Association, and other worthy organiza- 
tions in our state, are set to bring about this very condi- 
tion. Our newspapers are rendering a wonderful service 
in editorial commendation of every worthy step in this 
direction. The schools, the preachers, the bankers, the 
railroads—every person and every institution in the 
state—should feel it a high privilege to contribute to 
this great end. 


| Replace the Turf 


Three or four times on every golf course the player 
comes upon a sign, nailed to a stake or tree, which reads: 
“Please Replace the Turf.” Even the un-golfed will rec- 
ognize the meaning of this request. There are few golfers 
who do not occassionally “dub” and the grass suffers as 
well as the pride of the player. 

But what an easy thing it is, even when one is out of 
patience with his playing, to pick up that batch of turf 
and place it back in its rightful position where it may 
grow. It will not do to leave the service to some kind 
friend who is coming on behind—by the time he has 
played that far the sun will have struck its death blow 
to the tender roots of the growing grass and it will die 
despite the belated efforts of thoughtful players. 

And so it is in the busy life of our city. We are all 
so human that one may reasonably conclude that we shall 
ever and anon be making mistakes, speaking too quickly, 
forgetting to keep our promises, failing of some gentle 
courtesy, overlooking some deed of kindness; but to every 
such incident there will be a waiting opportunity to “re- 
place the turf”, to knit back the raveled thread, to heal 
the wounded heart. 

You drive an automobile? 
You ride in the street cars? 
line at the ticket windows? 
ter ? 


You walk the city streets? 
On the elevators? Wait in 
Serve from behind the coun- 
Purchase from the other side of the counter? 
Wherever you play in the great game of life, remember 
that it pays to replace the turf. 


The Art Museum 


Atlanta is going to have an art museum. The site has 
been provided and at least fifty thousand dollars is now 
available for the first unit of the comprehensive building 
which will house the museum. 

Let us give full and hearty thanks to the committee of 
citizens which brought the recent exhibit to the Biltmore. 
This has served as the timely cue for the realization of 
this long delayed institution for our community. Mr. 
Haverty, Mrs. Inman and the host of other public-spirited 
citizens who worked to make the exhibit a success and 
who have given their money and time to guarantee the 
museum have rendered a lasting service to Atlanta and 
to the South. 

It was most reassuring to note the ready response of 
the public to the paintings that were brought here for ex- 
hibit. People turned aside from the rush and fret of 


OFFICE OF TAE PRESIDENT 


June ist 1924. 


SMTA NT CEN 


To the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Session 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

I send you greetings from the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. May your Convention in 
Cincinnati be productive of much good and 
stimulate interest in the service that young 
men are rendering this country. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, I extend to 
you a cordial invitation to hold your 1925 
Convention in Atlanta, the birthplace of senior 
chambers of commerce and the mecoa of all 
worthwhile conventions. 

Cordially yours, 


Paul HeNorcross ? President 


PHN: Im Chamber of Commerce. 


making money and visited these temporary galleries. 
They lingered long before the work of these modern ar- 
tists. Their hearts answered to the touch of the artist 
and life was sweetened and widened for many. The mu- 
seum is a conscious need of Atlanta. That means that 
we have not lost our soul. And while it is day, let us 
work. 


President Westberry 


The unanimous selection of Hugh Westberry for the 
presidency of the Georgia Association is enheartening 
news for Georgians everywhere. Mr. Westberry is a suc- 
cessful banker and planter of Sylvester, the capital city 
of Worth county. He is a graduate of Mercer University 
and is one of the best informed business men in the state. 
He has made a close study of Georgia’s economic prob- 
lems for a number of years, having dealt with the ques- 
tion both from the angle of banker and farmer. 

He possesses a wealth of physical vigor which will 
make it possible for him to give much of his attention to 
the work of the association. Plans are now on foot for 
him to visit strategic centers throughout the state and 
discuss face to face with the leaders of Georgia the 
program of the association. Georgia is fortunate to have 
this capable man come to the presidency of the Georgia 
Association at this altogether hopeful day in our state. 
The City Builder will count it a privilege to serve him 
in his program and we believe that every agency of our 
Atlanta life will join heartily in his suggestions for our 
forward march in Georgia. 
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Northwestern Mutual Service 


Means 


continious helpfulness in meeting 
changing conditions 


equipped to assist you in laying out and arranging your Life 
Insurance Program. 


“Meeting certain needs with definite contracts”, coupled with 
a thorough knowledge of how to advise and arrange your poli- 


i 
The Atlanta Agency of the NORTHWESTERN is well 
cles is our best service. 


Your Life Insurance line has not attained its perfection with- 
out a NORTHWESTERN policy. 


Over 50% of all the insurance written in 1923 was on the 
iives of policyholders already carrying insurance in the Com- 
pany, indicating their satisfaction. 


The personnel of the Atlanta Agency is herewith submitted 
and recommended. 


CECIL M. LEMON JAMES M. JOHNSON 

McD. BRITTAIN ROSSETTER W. CHANCE 
MRS. DAI . BAGWELL 

HARRY STEINAU ee Eine Seis THOS. A. BARTENFELD 

L. I. CHARNASON LEE J. SILVERTHORN 

J. I. OBERST Cc. C. JULIAN 


Luther FE. Allen, General Agent 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of Milwaukee 
225-31 Healey Building Atlanta Gee 
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Mr. J. I. Oberst, Special Agents of the North- recognition he has achieved. 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company for 


Atlanta. Mr. Oberst, altho’ working steadily, has not 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE each been in the race until May Ist, on which date he 
year conducts what they term a MARATHON had written life insurance for but 74 men. His 
CLUB, membership in which requires an agent accomplishment in securing 26 additional lives 


to write policies on at least 100 lives during the since May Ist, thereby qualifying him as a 
MARATHON, is spectacular and worthy of much 


Company’s fiscal year, which is from June 1st : 
credit. 


to May 31st, both inclusive. 


This distinction is attained by only about 30 
or 40 each year out of an Agency force of be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000, therefore, Atlanta is glad 
to congratulate these two capable and industrious 
people for their fine accomplishments. 


Both of these gentlemen are among Atlanta’s 
most progressive young business men. They are 
interested in civic and social affairs generally 
and have taken an active part in serving when- 
ever called upon. Their numerous friends will 

Mr. Steinau and Mr. Oberst have each written be happy to know of this recent achievement. 
life insurance policies for more than ONE HUN- 

DRED different men in the City of Atlanta dur- Both of these people go to Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
ing the past year, thereby entitling them to mem- sin, in July to attend their Company’s Annual 


in the persons of Mr. Harry Steinau and period and he is therefore well worthy of the 
bership in the MARATHON CLUB. Convention. 


= 


& 
TLANTA is always glad to recognize dis- Mr. Steinau’s record was accomplished by a 
tinguished merit, at this time in particular, steady program of production during the entire 
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Notes From The Secretary's Desk 


By B. 8S. BARKER 


While the formation of the Indus- 
trial Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is not yet consummated, it looks 
now as if we can get this Bureau 
functioning within thirty days’ time. 

Greatly to our regret, Mr. J. P. 
Allen has resigned as Chairman—this 
on account of having been elected 
President of the Rotary Club. Next 
month’s issue will give the name of 
the new chairman. 

Mr. Allen resigned the position of 
first vice-president but we are grati- 
fied to have him serve on our board 
of directors. 

At the last meeting of the board, 
held on May 14th, Mr. E. Marvin Un- 
derwood was advanced to first vice- 
president, Mr. Julian V. Boehm to 
second vice-president and Mr. Wm. 
Candler was unanimously elected 
third vice-president. Mr. Candler has 
been a valuable member of our board 
and is one of Atlanta’s foremost 


young business men. 
*k oe ok 


The Publicity and Extension Bu- 
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reau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Louie D. Newton, chairman, has 
already gotten out two lots of attrac- 
tive literature—first, a joint leaflet 
on Stone Mountain and the City of 
Atlenta, about fifteen pages profuse- 
ly illustrated—second, an illustrated 
leaflet showing various new pictures 
of prominent building in Atlanta and 
carrying printed information which is 
up-to-date. Committees are now at 
work getting out a leaflet on the 
State of Georgia. 

The Service Committee, Chairman 
F. L. Willis, Vice-Chairman S. C. No- 
land and key men, Messrs. W. H. 
Spratlin, B. Dixon Hall, H. T. Kil- 
patrick and Chas. W. Wilkins, have 
had two meetings during the past 
month and a splendid spirit is being 
built up in this group of about sixty 
men. Plans are now underway to 
have a iuncheon in the Chamber of 
Commerce building each Wednesday, 
under the auspices of this Service 
Committee, at which time one hun- 


dred additional men from an alpha- 
betical list of the Chamber of Com- 
merce will be invited from week to 
week. 

On one Wednesday of each month, 
the regular Forum Committee will 
have a prominent speaker—such ac- 
tivities under the direction of Chair- 
man Fonville McWhorter. 

One of the outstanding activities of 
the Chamber during this month was 
that of the Registration Committee, 
Mr. C. T. Dunham, chairman. 

This committee made an exhaustive 
study of the registration laws both of 
the City of Atlanta and County of 
Fulton, had these endorsed by proper 
officials of the city and county and 
published same in pamphlet form, 
which resulted in greatly increased 
registration, which, as we all know, 
is one of the most important needs of 
the time. This registration commit- 
tee acted entirely on educational lines 
without any thought of certain can- 
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didates, and their desire is that every 
man in the City of Atlanta and 
County of Fulton exercise his privi- 
lege as a voter. 


ok * * 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
have reasons to be proud of their 
delegation to Cleveland, Ohio, which 
consisted of the following represen- 
tatives: 


Alfred C. Newell, national council- 
lor; Armand May, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Wilson-Lawrenson, William Dunlop, 
Hee Bucs. Bb, S. Barker! This 
twelfth annual meeting was _ at- 
tended by more than twenty-six hun- 
dred business men representing the 
best thought of the nation, and many 
notable men spoke to the general 
meeting and special meetings, among 
them three cabinet officers, Secre- 
tary Hoover, Secretary Wallace, Sec- 
retary Wilby and two foreign ambas- 
sadors, British and Belgian. 

It is the concensus of opinion 
among our delegation that Mr. Ar- 
mand May deserves the prize for 
good attendance at the various meet- 
ings—he scored a perfect record in 
this respect. 


The Chamber of Commerce was 
ably represented by Mr. Alfred C. 
Newell, national councillor, who took 
a prominent part in all proceedings 
and without any work or notice prior 
to the meeting at Cleveland, almost 
achieved success as to the election of 
Mr. Robt. F. Maddox of Atlanta as 
director—in fact, the vote was so 
close that I feel certain Mr. Maddox 
will be elected a director at the next 
annual meeting. 


The secretary took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded to advertise 
Atlanta, carrying along a big supply 
of The City Builder and other litera- 
ture, which was gobbled up as fast 
as it was put on the tables. 


-sion. 


The Southern Commercial Secre- 
taries have their annual meeting June 
10th to 12th inclusive at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, and more than three 
hundred secretaries have signified 
their intention of going. 

The writer was on the program 
committee and forty men have been 
assigned practical subjects for discus- 
Their annual meeting is more 
of a school than anything else. 

Spartanburg is making big plans 
to entertain this group and _ secre- 
taries of every state south of the 
Ohio river are members of this asso- 
ciation. The Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce will be represented by the 
secretary and Assistant Secretary 
Fred T. Newell. 


* * 1s 


Our Chamber of Commerce has 
been able to accomplish notable 
things during its fifty-eight years of 
service to the City of Atlanta and 
State of Georgia but I can not point 
te any accomplishment which is really 
greater than bringing the wonderful 
million dollar art exhibition from the 
Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York City for free exhibition at the 
Atlanta Biltmore for two weeks com- 
mencing May 17th. Not only is this 
art and sculptural exhibition wonder- 
ful in itself, but no other southern 
city has been able to bring so many 
celebrated artists into its gates at 
one time, and this group represent 
the leading artists of America—in 
fact, the world. 

Some men are born leaders and 
Chairman J. J. Haverty has fully 
demonstrated that he “is a leader’, 
but a good deal of his success can be 
attributed to the able and interested 
group of about fifty notable men and 
women who constitute the General 
Art Committee of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Atlanta Art Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta Art Commission, Fine 
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Art’s Committee, Woman’s Club and 
Fine Art’s Committee of the City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under 
his direction. Every member of this 
committee did their duty and excep- 
tional praise is due Mrs. Samuel M. 
Inman, Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore, Mr. 
G. F. Willis, Mr. F. E. Lowenstein, 
Mr. C. B. Bidwell, Mr. Thos. H. Dan- 
iel and Mr. E. Marvin Underwood for 
their sacrificing work the last few 
days. 

The thanks of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is due the forty or fifty or- 
ganizations in the City of Atlanta for 
their complete cooperation in making 
this art exhibition so great a suc- 
cess. 

It is confidently believed that the 
outcome of this present effort will 
result in a permanent art museum for 
the City of Atlanta, locating on prop- 
erty set aside for this purpose by the 
City of Atlanta. 


* * ae 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
has been greatly interested in the 
working program of the Georgia As- 
sociation. Last fall it was noted that 
this association needed strengthening 
along financial lines and together 
with the Atlanta Clearing House and 
the Atlanta Association of Credit 
Men, a fund of $16,000 was raised and 
a representative was appointed from 
each of the organizations to disburse 
this fund in order to carry out the 
work which had been done by the 
Georgia Association, as we felt that 
a little time was needed by the Geor- 
gia Association to get its affairs in 
shape. 

The Georgia Association he'd its 
annual meeting on May 15th at Syl- 
vester, Georgia, and about two hun- 
dred and fifty people attended the 
meeting. At this meeting Mr. Hugh 
Westberry was elected president and 

(Continued on Page 56.) 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 


(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 
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CORRUGATED BOXES 
FOLDING BOXES 
SUIT BOXES 
TIN EDGED TRAYS 


QUALITY 
AOA dAS 


Corrugated Paper 
Products Co. 


73-83 Stephens St. 
On Southern Railroad at McDaniel St. 


Main 1818 and Main 1819 


Every Dollar 
spent with us 
continues to 
serve and 

| build 
Atlanta 


Reed Oil Corp. 


R. N. Reed, Pres. 
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Achievments of the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce tor 1924 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS 


N departing for Cincinnati to at- 

tend the 1924 convention we leave 

with only one thought in mind, 
and that is to bring the 1925 conven- 
tion to Atlanta. 


San Diego, Tulsa and Jacksonville 
are all bidding against us. Atlanta 
has more to offer than any of its ri- 
vals. It is larger than any of the 
other three cities, has a better cli- 
mate, more points of interest, better 
railroad facilities and more and bet- 
ter hotels. 


The U. S. Junior Chamber has been 
entertained once in the West and 
three times in the North, now is the 
logical time to come south and when 
we say down south, we mean Atlanta. 
Strengthen the Junior Chamber where 
encouragement is needed most. Did 
you know that one-third of the Jun- 
ior Chambers in the country were in 
the Southeastern states. By enter- 
taining the U. S. Junior Chamber in 
Atlanta in 1925 every Junior Cham- 
ber would become interested and ap- 
ply for a charter. 


Compare the achievements of the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber for 1924 with 
any Junior Chamber in the country, 
then you will be convinced that At- 
lanta deserves the 1925 convention. 
Its membership has grown from 300 
to 1,200. This was done by two of 
the greatest membership drives ever 
put on by a civie organization. The 
Junior Chamber secured appropria- 
tions of $50,000 each from the city 
and county to erect a psycopathic 
ward at the city hospital. The At- 
lanta Jay Cee created a free legal 
aid bureau with offices in the asso- 
ciated charities offices and raised 
$3,000 for its maintenance this year. 
The Atlanta Jay Cee put on a cam- 
paign known as “Law and Order 
Week” that has done much for the 
welfare of Atlanta, besides receiving 
national recognition. The Atlanta 
Jay Cee organized an amateur base- 
ball association, controlling eight 
amateur baseball leagues in the city. 
The Atlanta Jay Cee received na- 
tional praise for its activities in bet- 
ter citizenship work by stimulating 
voting interest in the city and coun- 
ty. Its social activities are second 
to no other civic organization. It has 
its own Glee Club, Dramatic Club, 
Baseball Club, Mandolin Club, Radio 


Club, Golf, Tennis and Basketball 
tournaments. It publishes one of the 
liveliest publications among civic or- 


ganizations. It gives free courses in 
public speaking, advertising and 
salesmanship for its membership, 


stages industrial tours through all in- 
teresting plants in the city. 


The Atlanta Jay Cee assisted ma- 
terially in raising money for the Com- 
munity Chest for Atlanta last fall. A 
committee made up of Junior Cham- 
ber members was second in raising 
$619,000, the city of Atlanta over- 
subscribing its quota. The Atlanta 
Jay Cee played an important part in 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra and 
acted as hosts at all concerts. The 
Atlanta Jay Cee sponsored the open- 
ing baseball and _ football games, 
breaking all past records on both oc- 
casions. 

Atlanta’s extension committee has 
circularized all non-members of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber several times 
urging them to affiliate with the na- 
tional organization and just recently 
sent a representative to call on all 
non-members in the Southeastern 
states, urging them to affiliate. Some 
of these members will join this year 
and all non-members are sending rep- 
resentatives to Cincinnati with the 
idea of joining next year in Atlanta. 


L. 
Atlanta wants the 1925 convention, 

deserves it and needs it! Vote for 

Atlanta, the greatest Jay Cee. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER GLEE CLUB 
TO INVADE CINCINNATI 


By MORGAN VAN DEVENDER 


The people of Cincinnati are in for 
a real treat when the Atlanta dele- 
gation arrives for the convention. 
Numbered among their entertainers 
are none other than their own FAM- 
OUS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH- 
LAND Glee and Instrumental Club. 
To show the people up there that we 
have something else down in Georgia 
besides “corn licker” and best looking 
women in the world—is their motto. 

These boys will endeavor to enter- 
tain the people of Cincinnati and all 
delegates to the convention in their 


own novel way with both popular » 


tunes and the old and famous South- 
ern song's. 


wanes 


Capital City Club Extends Beautiful Courtesy 


to Junior Golf Tournament 


By ATHIE ROBERTS 


NE of the most successful Junior 
Chamber golf tournaments ever 
held in Atlanta was completed 

on May 9th at the Capital City Coun- 
try Club at Brookhaven in a thrilling 
contest, which went twenty-seven 
holes, between Gilbert Ashe and J. 
W. Welch, and which resulted in a 
victory for Ashe by one up. 

This tournament was participated 
in by fifty-six budding golfers and 
was replete with brilliant play. There 
have been few tournaments of any 
kind, and no Junior Chamber tourna- 
ment at all, which excited the interest 


displayed in this tournament of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, there 
being a great many more participants 
than at any previous tournament of 
a similar nature. 

The Junior Chamber golfers were 
enthusiastic of their treatment at the 
hands of the officials of the Brook- 
haven Golf Club and were loud in their 
praise of the interest shown and the 
courtesies extended them by Mr. 
Howard Beckett, the Brookhaven pro- 
fessional. 

They were also deeply appreciative 
of the interest taken in their tourna- 


ment by Mr. Bob Martin, the presi- 
dent of the Capital City Club. 

This tournament demonstrated the 
fact that Atlanta is well supplied with 
championship material which in years 
to come will preserve Atlanta’s high 
standing in the world of golf through 
a grand galaxy of twinkling stars. 

Gilbert Ashe, who is a member of 
the Atlanta Athletic Club and one of 
the best amateur golfers in the city, 
was awarded a trip to Cincinnati at 
the expense of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce to represent the Atlanta 
Jay Cee’s in the national annual con- 
vention, which is to be held in June. 
The Junior Chamber is endeavoring to 
secure the 1925 convention for At- 
lanta and it would seem from the 
energy and interest which is being 
manifested that we will have an op- 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN DURING SPRING GOLF TOURNAMENT OF ATLANTA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT THE BROOK- 
HAVEN COUNTRY CLUB. 


Top—Cliff Wheatley, Henry Paschall and John M. Welsh. 


(2) Athie Roberts. (3) 


D. E. O’Callahan. 


(4) Raymond Flournoy. 
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1012 Grant Bldg. 
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Robert. S. Fiske 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Reinforced Concrete 
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portunity to display some of the real 
golf talent, of which Atlanta boasts, 
to all parts of the country, as doubt- 
less a tournament will be arranged 
for the entertainment of the delegates 
over the home course of the national 
open champion, Bobby Jones. 

The writer wishes to express the 
appreciation of the interest which was 
shown in this tournament and also to 
merchants of Atlanta for the prizes 
which were so generously donated. 


WINNERS OF PRIZES OFFERED 
FOR JUNIOR CHAMBER 
TOURNAMENT 
First Low Medalist—Chess Lago- 
marsimo, Gene Sarazen brassie, do- 
nated by Parks-Chambers & Hard- 

wick Company. 

Second Low Medalist—Bill Nash, 
Gilbert Ashe, J. W.: Welch, tied. 
Wilson Pinehurst, one dozen golf 
balls, donated by Parks-Chambers & 
Hardwick Company. 

First Flight 

First Prize—Gilbert Ashe, winner, 
free trip to convention of the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to be held in Cincinnati June 1 to 4; 
golf bag, donated by Rhino Tire 
Company. 

Runner-up—J. W. Welch, one 
dozen golf balls, donated by United 
States Rubber Company. 

Second Flight 

First Prize—P. M. Potter, winner, 
one dozen golf balls, donated by 
Dunlop Tire Company and golf shoes, 
donated by King Hardware Company. 

Runner-up—M. R. Goff, golf stock- 
ings, donated by Crumley-Sharp 
Hardware Company. 

Third Flight 

F'rst Prize—G. Hall Gibson, win- 
ner, choice of wooden club, donated 
by D. E. O’Callaghan, Piedmont Park 
professional. 

Runner-up—Nick Kellis, one dozen 
golf balls, donated by George Muse 
Clothing Company. 

Fourth Flight 

First Prize—H. W. Nevin, winner, 
one dozen golf balls, donated by 
Spaulding. 

Runner-up—Leonard Davidson, five 
Victrola records, Lessons by Chick 
Evans, donated by Southern Sport- 
ings Company, successors to Julian 
Parade Company. 


WINNERS IN THE KING HARD- . 


WARE TOURNAMENT 
(All trophies donated by the King 
Hardware Company) 
First Flight 
Cliff Wheatley, winner, golf bag. 
J. W. Welch, runner-up, brassie. 
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Second Flight 
F. M. Nash, winner, driver. 
Third Flight 
Bert Haraless, winner, golf shoes. 


ON TO CINCINNATI BALL 
By GEORGE E. MEYERS 


Dances may come and dances may 
go but the “On to Cincinnati Ball” 
given by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Druid Hills Club on May 
8th will live long in the memories of 
those who were in attendance. It was 
the largest and most enjoyable social 
affair ever held in the history of the 
organization. The spacious ball room 
was elaborately decorated for the oc- 
easion. Warner’s Seven Aces and 
Vick Myer’s Melody Orchestra jazzed 
awa ycontinuously from nine to two. 
The three hundred and sixty-six cou- 
ples who were present seemed never 
to get enough of their entrancing and 
delightful music. At midnight vari- 
ous entertainment features preceded 
the serving of refreshments. 

The entire proceeds of this dance 
ever and above the actual expenses 
have been sent to Cincinnati to help 
defray the expenses of the convention 
of the National Junior Chambers to 
be held in that city in June. The At- 
lanta Jay Cee is doing all in its power 
to help make the 1924 meeting a suc- 
cess. We are out after the 1925 con- 
vention and with a little more effort 
on the part of every member we will 
come back from Cincy with it tucked 
away in our vest pocket. 


R. M. COBB, JR.. NAMED NEW 
SECRETARY OF THE AT- 
LANTA MOTOR CLUB 

Announcement of the appointment 
of R. M. Cobb, former assistant sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
as manager of the Atlanta Motor 
Club, has been made by George Del- 
bert, secretary of the motor club and 
safety council. 

Mr. Cobb recently was appointed 
by Mayor Sims as chairman of the 
Atlanta boxing commission, and is 
one of Atlanta’s leading young busi- 
ness men. 


WALNUT 4882 


J. S. McCauley 
& Company 


General Contractors 


612 Bona Allen Bldg. 
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Atlanta Goes After Next Convention 


By ERNEST ROGERS 


ITH Atlanta’s Junior Cham- 

berines rearing to take the Cin- 

cinnati convention by storm, 
tuck it in their brief cases and hurry 
home with it for next year, a lot of 
plain, Atlanta folk wonder why any- 
body should hesitate in deciding to 
convene in the Gate City of the South; 
particularly gentlemen of the ages in- 
corporated in the Junior Chamber. 

The reason is so self-evident that 
we blush to mention it. But the cold, 
unbending facts are that Atlanta has 
a garden variety of feminine beauties 
calculated to make Mr. Ziegfeld 
change his viewpoint on the glorifi- 
cation of the American girl. Appro- 
priately enough, Atlanta’s beauties 
need little or no glorification—nature 
attended to that. 

And if those considering bringing 
the convention to Atlanta are not sold 
by the thought of beaucop beauty, 
it might not be amiss to say that At- 
lanta has the most extensive hotel sys- 
tem of any city of its size in the coun- 
try. The new Biltmore, the Henry 
W. Grady and Robert Fulton hotels— 
the latter two to be complete before 
the next convention of the National 
Junior Chamber—offer, with the other 
modern hostelries already in opera- 
tion, hotel space enough to house ev- 
ery member of the Amalgamated Or- 
der of Those Who Like to Sleep Late. 

It’s old stuff to recount the conven- 
tions that HAVE done their conven- 
ing inside Atlanta’s city limits. Of 
course, such data proves a lot, but to 
mention that Atlanta is called “The 
Convention City of the South” and 
nobody has yet questioned the title— 
puts it more concisely and saves the 
bored reader the expenditure of en- 
ergy in reading several hundred names 
of national organizations holding their 
most delightful sessions here. 

To Atlanta is given the complimen- 
tary distinction of having a lot of 
“home folks” listed in the city direc- 
tory. The kind of people who have 
not forgotten what made the South 
famous before they started making 
Coca-Cola and Stone Mountain. We 
refer to that hospitality many have 
endeavored to emulate but with feeble 
success. 

Atlanta people take genuine interest 
in conventionaires, sparing no pains 
to attend to their comfort and render- 


. 


ing courteous services without a con- 
sciousness of doing it. 


That’s the kind of stuff the national 
Junior Chamber has an opportunity of 
experiencing. Atlanta is particularly 
fond of her own Junior Chamber and 
would like nothing better than to 
grasp the papa organization by the 
hand and show what the city can do 
by way of entertaining a convention. 


There are so many attractive fea 
tures about our little village that a 
virtuous Underwood word machine 
hesitates to attempt a cataloguing. 
It might be vain to brag about our 
climate, which Californians say is like 
theirs, except we don’t have earth- 
quakes; we might mention Stone 
Mountain, but the Prudential Life In- 
surance company might feel ashamed 
of the puny Rock of Gibraltar; we 
might mention our theatrical activi- 
ties, but there are also some good 
shows on Broadway. 


However, comma, we do mention the 
beauties spoken of in the second para- 
graph, loudly and with no slackening 
degree of pride. They properly might 
be catalogued with our natural re- 
sources, making Atlanta the wealth- 
iest city in that regard of any town- 
ship in the universe depending on Old 
Sol to save electric light bills half 
the day. 
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Emory 
University 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 


FIRST TERM 
June 10-July 23 


SECOND TERM 
July 24-Aug. 27 


College of Liberal Arts 
School of Theology 
School of Law 
Graduate School 


Special Courses dealing with methods in 


The Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 
Junior and Senior High School 
Religious Education 


Graduate Courses in: 


Biology, Chemistry, 
ligious Education, English, History, 
Mathematics, Romance Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology and Physics. 


Edueation, Re- 


For Bulletin address 


Ralph E. Wager, Director 
Lmory University 


Emory University, Ga. 


Experts marvel at the ease 
with which the 
“DEMOUNTABLE” 


makes ten clear carbon copies. 


A demonstration is yours for 
the asking. 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


218 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Walnut 3516 


We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 
Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Sold at Soda Foun- 
tains and delivered in 4 
gal. and 5-gal. bottles. 


Waiter 


Distilled : : Aerated 
Perfectly pure, plain soft 
water, delightful to taste. 


Delivered in one-half-gallon 
and five-gallon bottles. 
Drink and enjoy them and 
see the difference in your 
Health and Fitness. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 
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The Woman’s Division 
National Mustc Week in Atlanta 


By MRS. WILBER COLVIN 


division, Chamber of Commerce, 

Atlanta celebrated its _ first 
Music Week, coinciding with the first 
national Music Week observance, 
May 4-10. Mayor Walter A. Sims 
issued a proclamation on April 18, 
in which he urged a general observ- 
ance, so that its purpose might be 
successful. 

The first event of the week was 
the singing of the children of the 
Sunday schools on the steps of the 
churches. About fifty churches en- 
tered the observance, with the min- 
isters delivering sermons on music 
and the choir directors presenting 
special programs. One of the out- 
standing features was the community 
musical service held at the Wesley 
Memorial Church on Sunday after- 
noon, when those participating were: 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, of New York; 
the Atlanta Music Club chorus, Lula 


Gera by the woman’s 


Clark King, director; Mrs. Charles 
Chalmers, accompanist; the Emory 
University Glee Club, Dr. M. H. 


Dewey, director; Alton O’Steen, ac- 
companist; Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, string quartet, Tom Strand- 
ing, first violin; Meyer Segall, sec- 
ond violin; Herman Effel, viola, and 
Enrico Leide, ’cello; and the Yaarab 
Chanters, Frank Cundell, director; 
Walter Aichel, accompanist. Helen 
Knox Spain, general chairman of the 
city-wide observance, led the congre- 
gation in singing “Holy, Holy, Holy,” 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” and 
“America, the Beautiful,” Mrs. A. C. 
Boatman, organist. Miss Spain read 


Mayor Sims’ proclamation and the 
congratulatory telegram sent by 
C. M. Tremain, secretary national 


Music Week committee. Miss Susie 
Wailes, chairman of the woman’s di- 
vision, expressed thanks to all par- 
ticipants, performers and _ listeners, 
for ‘their co-operation) toward the 
success of the week. 

Of the music stores, Phillips & 
Crew staged a series of recitals by 
local artists, also had a window dis- 
play of instruments of several na- 
tions with costumed dolls. The Cable 
Piano Company presented several lo- 
cal artists and conducted community 
“sings” in a number of the industrial 
plants. Ludden & Bates gave a se- 
ries of concerts. The Ampico and 


Edison shop had as their guest for 
two days Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, of 
New York. Conn Atlanta Company 
staged the first Georgia preparatory 
school band contest, which was pre- 
ceded by a big street parade. Cham- 
berlin-Johnson-DuBose Company and 
Rich Bros., department stores, gave 
daily concerts. 

The public schools, Kate Haralson, 
supervisor music, held the prelimi- 


nary memory contest during the 
week. All schools held “sings” on 
the steps, also band and orchestra 


(Continued on Page 49.) 


B. DIXON HALL, President 


Atlanta Business College 
384% Luckie St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


We train our students thoroughly for 
the better class of positions. Business 
firms prefer ‘“‘Atlanta’’ graduates be- 
cause they are trained in modern busi- 
ness methods. If you need competent 
office help, call on us and we will 
serve you promptly. Our service is 
free to both our graduates and em- 
ployers. 


Telephone Walnut 4078 
Member 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 


“Tt’s Great to Be an Atlantan” 
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Interesting Coventions for June 


National and Sectional Associations Gather 
Here This Month 


By FRED HOUSER. 


NE national, three sectional and 
two state organizations will 
hold their annual convention in 
Atlanta in June, bringing to the city 
several hundred distinguished guests. 

The first to come will be the Geor- 
gia Hotel Men’s Association, June 5 
and 6. An Atlanta man, Mr. A. B. 
Moody, manager of the Winecoff 
hotel, is president of the association 
this year, and the Atlanta Hotel 
Men’s Association is acting as host. 
Mr. J. F. deJarnette, manager of the 
Cecil hotel, is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the convention and quite an 
interesting program has been per- 
fected. 

This convention will bring to Atlan- 
ta for two days about one hundred 
of the leading hotel men of the state. 
The first day’s session will be held at 
the Biltmore, where an_ elaborate 
luncheon will be served the delegates 
that day. On the night of the fifth, 
the convention banquet will be given 
at the Ansley hotel, at which Col. F. J. 
Paxon, president of the Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, will be the toastmas- 
ter, an dex-Governor John M. Slaton 
will be the principal speaker. Mr. 
Slaton will speak on “Taxation.” The 
second day’s session will be held on 
the roof-garden of the Cecil hotel, and 
luncheon that day has been arranged 
by the Wright Company, local hotel 
equipment people, at their new plant 
on Whitehall street. From the lunch- 
eon the delegates will be taken for a 
trip to Stone Mountain as guests of 
Dixie coaches. 

During June the Interstate Oil Mill 
Superintendents and Exhibitors’ Asso- 
Atlanta, at which leading oil mill men 


ciation will hold their convention in 
and manufacturers will be present. 

An interesting event in the sports 
world will be the Olympic tryout for 
southeastern colleges, to be held at 
Grant Field, June 7. All Southeastern 
colleges taking part in the tryout will 
have large delegations in the city that 
day. 

From June 12 to 14, the Southern 
Seed Association will be in convention 
here. Mr. H. G. Hastings, local seeds- 
man, is in charge of arrangements 
for this meeting, and it is expected all 
the leading seedsmen of the South 
will be in attendance. 

June 18 and 19 brings the Georgia 
Electrical Association for a two days’ 
convention, with delegates from all 
sections of the state. 

The national conclave of the Hai 
Resh fraternity will convene in At- 
lanta the last week in June. Mr. Don- 
ald Oberdorfer is in charge of local 
arrangements, which have been work- 
ed out on a rather elaborate scale. 
The Hai Resh fraternity is a social 
fraternity, composed of young men 
between the ages of sixteen and twen- 
ty-eight. The fraternity has chapters 
in twenty-seven cities in as many dif- 
ferent states, and the Atlanta meet- 
ing is expected to have about 150 dele- 
gates representing every chapter in 
the order. 

Atlanta is honored in having this 
group of aggressive young men meet 
here. Mr. Gabriel Schoen, leading 
young Atlantan, is the national chair- 
man, and he and Mr. Oberdorfer are 
seeing to it that Atlanta does her best 
for the visitors to this meeting. The 
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Atlanta Biltmore has been selected as 
the convention hotel, and several of 
the social features of the convention 
will be held there, including a ball on 
Tuesday night, July 1, at which the 
Sigma Pheta Pi fraternity will enter- 
tain the Hai Resh delegates, and the 


annual conclave ball on Thursday 
night, July 3, for which special music 
and souvenirs have been prepared. 

Other social features of this conven- 
tion include a reception and banquet 
at the Standard club, a barbecue at 
the Burns cottage, a tea-dance at the 
Ingleside Country club, and a motor 
trip to Stone Mountain. 


The Convention Bureau has been ac- 
tive during May in securing for At- 
lanta some of the leading conventions 
of next year, announcement of which 
will be made later. The Bureau will 
make every effort to assist the At- 
lanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to land the national convention of 
Junior Chambers for Atlanta next 
year, when that body meets in Cleve- 
land in June. 
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PLACING COLLEGE GRADUATES 
WHERE THEY WILL MAKE GOOD 


By Walter G. Cooper. 


The organization in Atlanta on May 
3rd of the Georgia College Placement 
Office marks the beginning of a care- 
fully thought out effort to make the 
most for themselves and for society 
of the young men and young women 


who graduate from the colleges of this 
State every year. 

It is to place at their disposal the 
services of men long trained in per- 
sonnel work, whose experience has 
made them experts in the diagnosis of 
the aptitudes of men and women in 
order that the young people just en- 
tering seriously on their life work may 
be saved from the blunders which 


for operating expenses, 


The Money You Pay For Service 
Comes Back to Georgia 


HAT the Telephone Company is a larger spender | 
(I) than a collector is a fact known to very few. 


The Bell System invests in new plant and spends 
such as 


wages and taxes, 


and for supplies purchased in Georgia during one year, 
as much money as it collects from the public for telephone 


service. 


‘The millions of dollars we poured into Georgia last 
yaar, no doubt, contributed to the commercial progress 
and prosperity of the State, while a large part of the 
money we collected for service found 
local communities where the telephone workers of Georgia 
are home builders and citizens. 


its way back to 


The money you pay is for service, the value of which 
it is difficult to estimate. Its efficiency and continued 
extensicn is due not only to the loyalty of faithful workers 
and the confidence of investors, but in a large measure 
to your cordial interest and co-operation. 


Cc. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universa:i Service 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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have wrecked so many lives and may 
be aided in placing themselves where 
they can do their best work. 

About a thousand young men will 
graduate this June from the leading 
male colleges of Georgia. What will 
they do for the world and what will 
it do for them? The answer to this 
question depends mainly on placing 
them in work for which they are fitted 
by nature and qualified by training. 

The old idea of self made and self 
taught men that a young man learned 
at college nothing that would help him 
to make good in the world has almost 
faded away in the light of modern 
experience where the conspicuous suc- 
cess of college graduates has led the 
biggest and best managed business 
concerns to give preference, other 
things being equal, to men and wom- 
en with college education. [ 

In recent years it has dawned on 
the business world and the educa- 
tional world that the effort and ex- 
pense devoted to eliminating waste 
in industry would yield far greater 
results if directed to preventing the 
waste of human material which is 
thrown into the market every year 
by our schools and colleges. 


Systematic effort to stop this 
frightful waste of vital resources is 
developing phases of education 


known as vocational guidance and yvo- 
cational counsel, which have come to 
supplement and realize upon the 
great work of vocational education. 

Mr. Cator Woolford, who took the 
initiative in organizing and financing 
the Georgia College Placement office, 
is paying many times over the debt 
he owes to society as the result of his 
graduation from the Maryland State 
College. 


He came to Atlanta about twenty | 
years ago and organized a business 
whose chief function was to study 
human nature and make practical | 
suggestions for its development. 

In twenty years he has built up a 
business of nation-wide extent which 
has not only brought him a rich re- 
turn in this world’s goods, but has 
even more richly endowed him with | 
the love of human nature and a pas- | 
sion for its development by scientific | 
and business-like methods. 


It is out of this experience that 
the Atlanta School Employment 
Service had its origin and was built 
up to great usefulness. The Georgia 
College Placement office is a logical 
step to the higher development of 
men and women and the utilization 
of their talents. | 

| 


Those present at the meeting 
which organized the Georgia College 
Placement office were the guests of 
Mr. Cator Woolford at a luncheon 
in the Ansley hotel. They were: 
Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of 
Georgia; Dr. Harvey Cox, president, 
and Dean G. C. White, of Emory 
University; Dean J. F. Sellers, of 
Oglethorpe University; Mr. S. W. 
Garrett, of Mercer University; Mr. 
Jack Thiessen, of the Georgia School 
of Technology; President J. R. Mc- 
Cain, of Agnes Scott College; Dr. 
B. B. Bassett, of Wesleyan College; 
Miss Nell Reese, of Brenau College; 
Colonel Sandy Beavers, of Riverside 
Military Academy, and Colonel J. C. 
Woodward, of the Georgia Military 
Academy. With them were Mr. Ken- 
dall Weissinger, of the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Mr. Ernest Ramspeck, cashier of the 
Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, 
and other business men. 

The following officers were elected: 
Cator Woolford, president; Prof. 
W. D. Hooper, vice-president; Kendall 
Weissiger, vice-president. 


Advisory Board. 

From Colleges—Dean G. C. White, 
Jack Thiessen, Prof. W. D. Hooper, 
Dr. J. F. Sellers, S. W. Garrett, Dr. 
Jere M. Pound, Dr. J. R. McCain, 
Miss Nell Reece, Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, Dr. B. B. Bassett, Col. J. C. 
Woodward, Col. Sandy Beavers, Dr. 
D. J. Blocker, William E. Thompson, 
Dr. M. M. Parks, Dr. Aquila Chamlee. 

From Industry—Ernest W. Ram<« 
speck, Cator Woolford, Kendall Wei- 
siger, James C. Malone, George H. 
Phillips, Harold Hirsch. 

Executive Committee—Cator Wool- 
ford, Prof. W. D. Hooper, Kendall 
Weisiger, Dean G. C. White, Dr. 
J. R. McCain. 


Established 1865 


“Made in Atlanta”’ 
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SIDNEY LANIER 
(Continued from Page 16.) 


uals, Lanier was conservative in his 
philosophy of life, as is indicated by 
his poem “The Centennial Medita- 
tions.” 


“So long dear land of all my love, 
as the Law true Law shall know, 
So long as thy eagle harms no dove . .” 


A loving appreciation of Sidney 
Lanier appears in Piedmont Park, this 
city, in the for mof a bronze bust, 
mounted on Tennessee marble, the 
pedestal having inscribed thereon the 
above lines from his Centennial poem. 
This memorial was made possible by 
that well loved and exquisite woman, 
Mrs. Sue Harper Mims, the widow of 
a distinguished Atlantan, Major Liv- 
ingston Mims. Mrs. Mims, by her 
will, directed that her jewelry be sold 
and the proceeds applied to the erec- 
tion of this monument, the work to be 
done under the direction of Mrs. Sam- 
uel M. Inman and Mr. Robert F. Mad- 
dox, and through their influence, Car- 
rere & Hastings, architests, and Ed- 
ward Clark Potter, sculptor, were in- 
terested in the project. The monu- 
ment is located in the center of the 
Park, and has been beautified by the 
artistic arrangement of handsome 
shrubbery and flowers. 

Georgians should not only feel pride 
in Lanier’s work, but should gather 
strength and courage in knowing that 
this work was accomplished in the face 
of distressing illness and poverty, and 
that he waged his battle with a calm, 
patient and cheerful spirit, instead of 
becoming embittered by his vicissi- 
tudes. 

MAY SHOW UP YET 

“Eliza,” said a friend of the family 
to the old negro washerwoman, “have 
you seen Miss Grantham’s fiance?” 
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Eliza pondered a moment, then bent 
over the Jaundry tub once more: “No, 
ma’am,” she answered, “it ain’t been 
in the wash yet.” 
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ATLANTA MOTOR CLUB NEWS 
By R. M. COBB, Jr. 


ITH the coming of June the 

W\ old saying of all roads lead to 

Rome changes aspect and 
should read “All roads lead to the 
great out-of-doors.” 

With the coming of June one 
of nature through her mysterious 
thinks naturally of the development 
evolution of the winter months, but 
fro ma Motor Club standpoint the 
pulse is read and the ease is diag- 
nosed in the humming of motors and 
the happiness of passengers trans- 
ported from place to place. 

The principal ai mof the Atlanta 
Motor Club and its slogan is 
SERVICE. 

Th's is a twelve-month campaign, 
but like all businesses, there are fluc- 
tuating seasons, but at this particular 
time of year, it is this organization’s 
privilege to supply service and _ in- 
formation in an unl miated way. 

There is no job too small and no 
request too unreasonable to be passed 
over or pigeon-holed. A concrete ex- 
ample of this is in today’s mail. A 
request from far northern Illinois 
came to the Motor Club desk, asking 
the organization to supply, through 
purchase (check accompanied), two 
nameplate for the writer and in his 
letter he suggested that the request 
was so unusual and extraordinary 
that he would award himself a “rub- 
ber-pointed ice pick.” But the At- 
lanta Motor Club does not feel that 
it should reward any request by such 
a useless prize and have, therefore, 
forwarded to Atlanta, Ill., two At- 
lanta name plates. 

This month’s slogan for the Motor 
Club members is: “Make Traffic Safe 
for Highways and Highways Safe for 
Ati MAK,” 

The Motor Club is delighted to an- 
nounce an unusual number of new 
applicants and a_ splendid interest 
manifested through its old members. 

To readers of this article we wish 
to convey that service at all 
times and to all persons is our living 
motto and we sincerely hope that we 
may have calls from new friends and 
acquaintances at the office in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


CHEERING 

“TI sho’ does pity you,” said a negro 
pugilist to his opponent as_ they 
squared off. ‘“I was born with boxin’ 
gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” retorted the 
other; ‘‘and I reckon you’se goin’ to 
die de same way.” 


NEW MEMBERS FOR MAY 


Here we have the new members of 
the Chamber of Commerce during the 
month of May. These representative 
firms and individuals are cordially 
welcomed to the family of progressive 
city builders. Do you know a friend 
whose firm is not a member of the 
Chamber? See that he comes in dur- 
ing June. Let’s make it unanimous. 

J. E. Addicks, manufacturers agent. 


Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany, 573 Whitehall street; Wm. I. 
Bennett, representative. 

Alfred S. Barnard, 405 Grant build- 
ing, lawyer. 

Blosser-Williiams Company, print- 
ing, 63 N. Pryor street; R. L. Webb 
and Thos. S. Smith, representatives. 

Blud-Life Company, 711 Walton 
building; W. H. Willson, representa- 
tive. 

Brittain Construction Company, 608 
Decatur street; K. W. Brittain, repre- 
sentative. 

Stiles B. Burroughs, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, 1820 Healey Bldg. 

Estes Surgical Supply Company, 16 
N. Forsyth street; Louis Estes, repre- 
sentative. 


T. A. Hallman, builder, 21 Alaska 
avenue. 


A. D. Phillips, United Equipment 
Company, Candler building. 


W. G. Sharp, manager, Crowell 
Publishing Company, 800 Austell 
building. 


J. M. Smith, 1430 Healey building, 
insurance. 


W. R. Taylor, the Conservative Life 
Ins. Co., 606 Forsyth building. 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Exclusively 


Julian V. Boehm 


409-416 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 
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Our Home Town 


By GEORGE DEIBERT 
Secretary Atlanta Safety Council 


Why do folk like Atlanta? Vary- 
ing reasons, more or less explicit are 
given, but through most of them runs 
the same big undercurrent: It is 
home. My friends are here. Here 
are the people I know and _ under- 


stand, those who know and _ under- 


stand me, and who would miss me if 
I were gone. This is the place I be- 
long. These and many other reasons. 


There is the underlying thing that 
makes a city dear. It may be based 
on individual things about the old 
town, it may be based on nativity, or 
on the accidental good fortune that 
brought us here. But—it is HOME. 


It is this that makes a city sacred, 
and it is this that makes of conse- 
quence our rights to safety, to health, 
to comfort, to the homes for which 
we have worked, and to all the ad- 
vantages that are the result of our 
work and foresight. 


In exactly the same fashion are the 
rights of our neighbors sacred, too. 
It may not be our child who suffers 
from dangerous traffic conditions. It 
may not be our aged mother who is 
struck down by a reckless motorist. 
But, it might be. It may not be our 
home which is destroyed by the fire 
demon, but it is the home of a fellow- 
man, near or remote, a neighbor, and 
one whose interest in Atlanta is like 


our own. It is his place. He belongs 
here and we belong here. He is a 
part of Atlanta, just as we are a part 
of Atlanta, and he loves it just as 
we do. The good things for which 
we hope and work, are not for us 
alone but for him also. It cannot be 
our Atlanta, unless it is his Atlanta. 
Let’s make Atlanta the Safest and 
Best City for him, and for us. 


SAFEGUARDING THE FUTURE 
OF OUR CITIES 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


and circumstances are all opposed to 
this reasoning, and I take it that 
even the most superficial thinkers 
realize that something must be done 
to correct the conditions which now 
exist in the open country. I see no so- 
lution of this problem save through 
the institution of a well-defined plan 
of operations. Such a plan calls for 
the development of a new type of rural 
leadership. It.must include: 

1. A definite soil building and live 
stock policy. 

2. The making of local surveys. 

38. The centralization of effort 
about the cultivation of a money 
crop. 

4. The establishment of a crop- 
ping system that will tend more ade- 
quately to supply the needs of the 
family than is true at the present 
time. 

5. The encouragement of production 
on a community, commodity basis. 

6. The formulation of a local, na- 
tional and international marketing 
program. 

7. The inculeation into the minds 
of all of a more generous appreciation 
of the power of cooperation in helping 
to solve the problems which confront 
the progress of every rural section. 

8. The establishment of a definite 
forestry policy in relation to the farm- 
er’s woodlot. 

9. The inauguration of a local, ru- 
ral development program which means 
that some definite steps looking to the 
improvement of local agencies and fa- 
cilities will be undertaken each year. 

10. The cultivation in every town 
and hamlet of the “Let’s Go” spirit, 
whereby a lot of pessimism may be ex- 
pelled, optimism set in the saddle, and 
possumism or the “Go Getter” spirit 
made to represent the motto and habit 
of thought of its residents. 
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How is all this to be accomplished ? 
Chiefly through the agency of edu- 
cation. The child is born as a help- 
less infant, but through training and 
the exercise of its muscles, it grows 
and develops, and becomes in later 
years, perchance, something of a phy- 
sical prodigy. The child is born with 
a minimized intelligence. The brain 
and reasoning power develop rather 
slowly, but through education, the 
mind finally becomes a reservoir of 
knowledge and understanding, and, 
eventually, a man arises who can in- 
terpret many of the thoughts of Na- 
ture, which, it may not be inappro- 
priate to say, constitutes God’s great, 
universal laboratory. Thus, through 
educational processes we may increase 
the percentage of leaders needed to 
direct the affairs of our rural life on 
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an acceptable basis. The average net 
earnings of the farmer in many sec- 
tions of our country at the present 
time are not above $500.00. He rep- 
resents “the man with the hoe”, and 
he is carrying the white man’s bur- 
den, which, in this case, may be aptly 
represented as that of a narrow con- 
sciousness or ignorance. When we en- 
large his mind, fortify his ambition, 
and facilitate his understanding, he 
becomes capable of making an average 
net earning of say $3,500.00 a year. 
We have increased his capacity, there- 
fore, through educated leadership by 
700 per cent. This statement is borne 
out by the experience of our own 
graduates, who, in the last fifteen 
years, have gone out and exploited in 
the best accepted sense of that term 
various fields of commercial activi- 
ties as they relate to agriculture. 


I refer to the men who have made a 


pronounced success in the growing and 
selling of plants, in orcharding, truck- 
ing, bright tobacco cultivation, live 
stock farming, the breeding and im- 
proving of strains of cotton seed, 
pecan and peach orcharding, and va- 
rious other fields of related activities. 
A group of some thirty-eight of these 
men, whose records I have carefully 
examined within the last few days, are 
enjoying net incomes varying from 
$2,000.00 up to $15,000.00 a _ year. 
Would this not indicate that there is 
opportunity in the agricultural field 
for the man possessed of a trained in- 
tellect and the clear insight and quick 
perception which go therewith? These 
men, in a sense, are masters of their 
own destiny. But our problem, as 
well as that of every state, is the fact 
that there are only a few workers 
where there should be thousands. What 
we need is a trained leader in every 
community. There is no state that 
could not use 10,000 or more of them. 
With such men in command of the sit- 
uation, we could revivify our agri- 
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culture, put it on a firm economic 
foundation, organize production on a 
community, commodity basis, estab- 
lish cooperative buying and _ selling, 
safeguard the whole scheme of our 
national production enterprises as they 
relate to agriculture, and stabilize ru- 
ral credits. 

I see no other way by which this 
end can be accomplished; but another 
century will have passed into the dis- 
card before much real progress is 
made unless we can speed up the work 
of our agricultural colleges. In spite 
of the fact that agriculture in so far 
as education is concerned is still al- 
most a virgin field, there is still such 
a great scarcity of students and a 
dearth of funds with which to carry 
on the work of our agricultural insti- 
tutions as to really constitute a menace 
and a disgrace to our nation. A prop- 
er consciousness and understanding 
have never been aroused in the public 
mind with reference to this field of 
opportunity and service. I therefore 
consider it a privilege to bring this 
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matter to the attention of our busi- 
ness men at this time and to ask them 
to think over the situation and lend 
their active, sympathetic support 
towards aiding in the solution of the 
very vital problem of an educated rural 
leadership. 

Among the things which need to be 
done immediately are the following: 
First of all, to create in the minds of 
the boys and girls living out in the 
open country a better understanding 
and appreciation of the privileges and 
opportunities which lie ahead for the 
man or woman who obtains an educa- 
tion in the field of agriculture or the 
home-making arts and_ industries. 
Then, we must create a “Go to Col- 
lege” spirit, which is not at present 
evidenced among this class of our cit- 
izens to the degree which is desirable. 
Next, we must find a way to create a 
“Go to College” fund, by which thou- 
sands of rural girls and boys of an 
inspiring disposition may be able to 
finance themselves through college. I 
do not believe in giving them an edu- 
cation, but in providing foundations 
from which they may obtain loans that 
will enable them to borrow such sup- 
plemental funds as may be necessary 
to complete their courses of collegiate 
training. They should then be ex- 
pected to pay back these funds at a 
reasonable rate of interest for the ben- 
efit of those who are to follow after. 

You no doubt are familiar with the 
fact that professional and industrial 
education enjoys endowments of amaz- 
ing proportions. Need I suggest that 
these types of education will always be 
liberally provided for, because of the 
profound leadership which has been 
evidenced in those fields and which 
make the participants therein realize 
and properly evaluate the necessity of 
high attainment in educational fields ? 
Need I state to you that no worth- 
while endowment has ever been made 
for the encouragement of agricultural 
education and research? Need I in- 
form the public that what the state 
and the nation are doing along this 
line is totally inadequate? Is it not 
self-evident that the very isolation of 


the farmer makes the problem of 
training and educating his children 
difficult to accomplish on a progres- 
sive basis of sufficient magnitude to 
be commensurate with our needs? In 
urban communities, the very struggle 
for existence is so much keener that 
the fortification of the mind is natu- 
rally more readily and generally ap- 
preciated on that account. It is not 
clear that the business men of Amer- 
ica can do nothing more purposeful 
than to create scholarship foundations 
so that the bright boys and girls from 
the country who are already prepared 
to go to college and who wish to spe- 
cialize in the vocational fields which 
relate to agriculture and the home- 
making industries may find ample op- 
portunity to gratify their wishes. 

I have tried to describe a field in 
which the business men of America 
may operate with every assurance of 
achieving a great success and ren- 
dering a fundamental service to so- 
ciety. I naturally refer to the oppor- 
tunity which now exists for more ef- 
fectively safeguarding the interests of 
our urban communities through set- 
ting in motion forces that will help to 
maintain a proper balance between the 
production of food and raw materials 
on the one hand and the requirements 
of our industries on the other. A new 
field of public service may thus be 
opened up which is limitless in its 
scope and the proper exploitation of 
which promises rewards equal to those 
of Treasure Trove. The great Master 
of mankind said: ‘The fields are 
white already to harvest.” ‘Behold, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation.” Kipling 
pointed the way we must go when he 
wrote: 


“Tt ait the guns nor armament, 

Nor the funds that they can pay, 
But close cooperation 

That makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individual, 

Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team work 
Of every blooming soul.” 
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Mr. Mellon presents with 
great clarity and convincing- 
ness the principles underly- 
ing the whole broad subject 
of taxation. The discussion 
is, throughout, a masterly 
exposition of his carefully 
considered views on _ this 
vital problem. Whatever 
reference to the Mellon plan 
eceurs is but incidental to 
the thoroughgoing, compre- 
hensive treatment of the 
whole problem of taxation. 
Indeed, every phase of the 
subject has been approached 
from a non-partisan and 
business viewpoint. 
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CHAMBER OF 


UNITED STATES 
COMMERCE MEETS IN 
CLEVELAND 


(Continued from Page 12.) 


and “The Responsibility and Integ- 
rity of Business.” These topics on 
the general program during the three 
days of the meeting were discussed 
by leaders of business thought and 
government officials. In addition to 
the general meetings, there were nine 
group sessions at which other impor- 
tant subjects were discussed, repre- 
senting the main divisions of business 
enterprise. 

President Julius H. Barnes, who 
presides at the general meetings, was 
the dominant force and personality 
at the meeting. In the declaration of 
the principles of the organization, 
resolutions adopted at the close of 
the meeting said: 


“His has been the sound logic and 
virile expression which waived aside 
confusion and misrepresentation and 
forced recognition of the sound prin- 
ciples underlying our stand on vital 
issues. He has furnished the driving 
power to win our battles in the cause 
of justice to business. Such leader- 
ship, imvaluble at this time, chal- 
lenges the expression of our pro- 
foundest admiration and gratitude.” 

President Barnes made a _ very 
forceful speech at the convention. In 
this, he said: 

“Legislation and administration 
have learned to welcome the support 
of business conviction because it has 
proved itself to be in form unselfish 
and dependable.” 


At the convention we had Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, who spoke 
on some phases of the government in 
business. Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
bur discussed legal evolution. Her- 
bert M. Laud, director of the budget, 
discussed the government’s financial 
policy. British Ambassador Sir Esme 
Howard and the Belgian ambassador, 
Baron de Cartier de Machienne were 
speakers on international affairs. 

The subject of “Business and Agri- 
culture” was discussed by Dr. H. A. 
Morgan, president of the University 
of Tennessee; Alfred Stone, a Mis- 
sissippi cotton planter; James E. 
Poole, editor of a Chicago magazine, 
and by Dr. W. M. Jardine, president 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. 

In the declarations of the conven- 
tion, under the head of “Resolutions”, 
the fundamental outline of the con- 
duct of business was presented. These 
seem to be so important, I have asked 


Mr. Newton to present them in an- 
other section of the City Builder. 
At the conclusion of the annual 
meeting, the board of directors met to 
elect officers. Mr. Julius H. Barnes 
was unanimously urged to accept re- 
election. There is some doubt, how- 
ever, as to his acceptance, due to 
large business interests. Mr. Barnes 
was not prepared at that time to give 
an affirmative answer but will con- 
tinue to serve for the time being. 


INN AND OUT 
(Continued from Page 17.) 


“Old Glory” as its very own. Unique, 
brilliant Atlanta! Breaker of prece- 
dents in city building, with no mighty 
water courses or vast mineral treas- 
ures at her door to guarantee success; 
beautiful Atlanta standing at the gate- 
way of the New South with vatic fire 
in her eyes and the aureole of proph- 
ecy upon her brow and the spirit of 
a dauntless optimism guiding an in- 
domitable industry, she has made a 
city which has defied urban adage and 
municipal proverb, a city which is 
Southern but no _ longer sectional, 
Georgian but national too. If Atlanta 
stands for the New South, the Atlanta 
Biltmore stands for Atlanta. 

As God made the world in strength 
and beauty, so the enduring things 
of the world have caught the mood of 
the Great Architect and have fash- 
ioned themselves into strength and 
beauty. Shaking itself loose from 
passing whims and fads of meretri- 
cious adornment, here architecture has 
married strength and beauty in in- 
dissoluble union. This stately struc- 
ture with all that it stands for, the 
throbbing heart of a noble city, the 
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eynosure toward which millions are 
turning tonight, is not some Jonah’s 
gourd, the growth of a night, but 
dreams and visions wrought in presci- 
ent idealism ere delving toil reached 
basic granite under these slumbering 
hills and loftiest ceilings felt the last 
loving caress of artist’s brush. He 
would have been an audacious prophet 
indeed who looked through the smoke 
of Sherman’s wake and saw an Atlanta 
Biltmore rising from the ashes of the 
little hill city. But the smoke has 
cleared; the years have wrought their 
subtle necromancy of gracious unity; 
we are ready to accept the grim Gen- 
eral’s definition of war and pray for 
a lasting peace. 

Be this our community home where 
hospitality shall have its gracious way 
in loving welcome to those who come 
from the ends of the earth. We may 
not bring back the brilliance of the 
French Salon or the English Drawing 
Room. We may not gather Will 
Shakespeare, rare Ben Jonson, gruff 
Samuel Johnson and his Bosworth 
shadow, Charles Lamb, Goldsmith or 
their dear compeers. But we may make 
this a focal center, whose charms shall 
irresistibly draw commercial, indus- 
trial, scientific, aesthetic, artistic, in- 
tellectual, political and religious minds 
from far and wide, here to illustrate 
the aristocracy of democracy and the 
democracy of aristocracy. 

Atlanta Biltmore, Chandler and 
Bowman, South and North. In them 
the Gray and the Blue have blended 
into the Bow of Promise. In their 
personalities Industry and Artistry 
have clasped hands and planted here 
in this “City set upon a hill” a Poem 
in Stone, an Epic of Hospitality whose 


_ obligato shall be “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Let your City Builder ad visit 
the people with whom you want 
to do business. Call Walnut 
0845. 


Buying by Telegraph 
Profitable 


Trade follows lines of least resis- 


tance. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, particu- 
larly Mrs. Jones, who does 75% of 
retail buying, prefer to shop where 
prices are right and real personal 
service on tap. 

Service means willingness to fur- 
nish exactly what is* wanted prompt- 
ly. Because of high wages, good 
roads, and national advertising, many 
customers find it easier to spend 
money away from home. Yet the 
wideawake retailer need have no fear 
of competition. 

Universities of business throughout 
the country find rates of turnover for 
certain retailers average less than 
half of those enjoyed by merchants 
in the larger cities. More than is 
realized, speed of turnover depends 
upon method of buying. 

These universities are teaching the 
business men of tomorrow that, be- 
tween salesmen’s trips, the daily re- 
plenishing of stock by telegraph and 
express or parcel post is more prof- 
itable than trying to anticipate de- 
mand and buying by mail, because, 

1. Turnover is quicker; 

2. Stock is fresher; 

3. Greater variety of stock for the 
same money; 

4, Because of the 2nd and 3rd items 
customers are better satisfied and 
patronage is enlarged; 

5. No customer need be unsatisfied 
and go to a competitor—telegraph 
will get the goods in the quickest 
possible time and get quick shipment 
by the wholesaler and manufacturer. 

6. Buying small quantities quickly 
results in no dead stocks, thus saves 
losses due to sacrifice sales; 

7. Problem of financing’ business 
reduced to a minimum; 

8. No cause to turn away patrons 


with the remark, “Sorry we haven’t 
got it,” but retain them with an of- 
fer to telegraph for the goods re- 
quired. 


Troy Laundry 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern 
in Service 


LAUNDRY 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


Beck Bros. 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 


Scales 
Refrigerators 


Safes 


Buy Direct from 
the Manufacturer 


THE HOWE 
Snes GO): 


9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 


YOU CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT 


That you have had any trouble with your motor when we have repaired it for you. 
We are experts in armature winding for any purpose. 
switchboards, field coils, all kinds of elevator work, etc. 


New and Second Hand Motors and Dynamos; 


We also repair electrical apparatus of mills, 
Expert and honest work and fair prices is our motto. 


Electrical Construction 


The added power and snap will convince you that 


factories and plants, generators, 


Rewinding and Repairing A. C. and D. C. Motors; 


ELE CTRICAL 


| Phone Walnut 1884 


| 116 Edgewood Ave. 
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Best equipped “fob Plant in Atlanta 


J. B. RICHARDS PRINTING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Commercial Printing 


83-A Walton Street 


WHAT A VISITOR SAW—A HELP- 
FUL DIAGNOSIS OF ATLANTA 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


would be well for her civic organi- 
zations to hold meetings occasionally 
for confidential criticism of the city’s 
shortcomings. Other cities have need- 
ed this; Atlanta may. As I looked 
about, it seemed to me that I saw 
evidence of larger effort than the 
finances of the municipality warrant- 
ed. Small street repairs seemed to be 
neglected in the older parts of the 
city. The equipment of the street- 
cleaning department, as far as I saw 
it, was not of the best. The pedes- 
trian apparently has fewer rights 
than in any city I know in the South. 
Traffic regulation is lax and needs 
complete, expert reorganization. There 
was, I thought, a most surprising 
slouchiness about the police—an. en- 
tire lack of smartness even among 
the traffic men who, by the way, did 
not seem to me to measure up in civil- 
ity to the general standard of the 
town. In the course of a tramp 
through the city, one has to go out 
into the roadway entirely too often, 
because of building construction. I 
noticed one down-town thoroughfare 
on which both car tracks were par- 
tially torn up for nearly a square. It 
would not have cost $10 or an hour’s 
work to have made the crossing pass- 


able; yet the man who used the street 
had to walk midway the square and 
then pick his steps over. All these 
are small matters to be sure—except 
perhaps that relating to the police— 
and all may be due to the rapidity with 
which the town has grown, but they 
mar to some extent the favorable im- 
pression Atlanta makes on visitors. 
To be absolutely frank—for I know 
that is what the readers of this maga- 
zine desire—I got the impression that 
the government of Atlanta is not com- 
parable to the spirit and enterprise 
of private citizens. Where one touch- 
ed the activity of individuals, it was 
splendidly upstanding; where one en- 
countered the work of the municipal- 
ity, it seemed a trifle down at the 
heels. 
Put South Above City 


It is a very great satisfaction to me 
to pay tribute to Atlanta in response 
to the request of the editor for my 
impressions of the city. It is a satis- 
faction because there is so much that 
can be said; it is a satisfaction because 
I am a citizen of Richmond and be- 
lieve in that city as wholeheartedly as 
Atlantans believe in their home. We 
can learn from each other, we of 
Richmond and of Atlanta, and we shall 
be the better for admiring and admit- 
ting each other’s good qualities. But 
more than that, we have a common 
stake in that which transcends the 


Phone Walnut 2587 


interest of either city—the welfare of 
the South. If that be put first, ev- 
ery city of the South will prosper. 
Sense’ess jealousies might stop the 
progress of the South. Nothing else 
can. 


Business building — business 
getting—are the special pro- 
vince of The City Builder ads. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


A. |. KREBS 
COMPANY 


General Contraétors 


Walton Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Walnut 3084 


SMITH & GUEST sine 


Heating and Ventilating 
Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners | 


19 Houston Street 
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Phone Walnut 4728 | 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


SECKINGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Plumbing 
and Fleating 


Contractors 


503 Forsyth Building 
Phone Walnut 4578 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


eNIVERSITY 
OO 1 
BOR BOYS 


A high-grade preparatory boys 
school. Non-military. College 
preparatory. Boarding depart- 
ment. Work of the sixth and 
seventh grades a_ specialty. 
Small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Physical training for all 
pupils. Graduates admitted to 
all Southern colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue and 
information call between 9 and 
12 a. m. or write the principal. 


ta W. Fourteenth St. 
Hemlock O4I0 


? 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ENCOURAGING MEETING 
IN SYLVESTER 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


mer and fall to carry on the regular 
farm operations without tieing the 
owner up to a banker or supply mer- 
chant with a crop mortgage. 


While we did not have opportunity 
to personally see other counties of 
that part of our state the reports were 
generally good. A real “comeback” is 
being staged by that section that 
means the putting of the people of 
those counties on a sound financial 
foundation that will insure permanent 
future farm and business prosperity. 
They are going at the whole problem 
right. The thoroughness of the prep- 
aration work and cultivation in their 
fields show that they mean business. 


We are all apt to be impatient that 
this transformation does not come 
faster. We ought not to be impa- 
tient. The substituting of a new 
agricultural and business system for 
an old one that has been followed for 
more than half a century is no small 
task. It is the upsetting of the habits 
of a lifetime and if the rest of the 
state of Georgia can be brought within 
the next eight or ten years to the point 
that this group of South Georgia coun- 
ties, despite occasional backsliding, a 
wonderful work will have been accom- 
plished, one that would double the 
wealth of Georgia. 


There were several interesting de- 
velopments at the Sylvester meeting 
of the Georgia Association that will 
make interesting stories for future 
issue of The City Builder. One of 
these was the talk by Mr. J. D. Bell, 
president of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Columbia, S. C., who showed 
credits amounting to $50,000,000 avail- 
the way to the reservoir of farmer 
able through this governmental insti- 
tution. Another was the account of 
the experience of the Atlanta Trust 
Co. in providing “ready made farms” 
for tenants with the privilege of pur- 
chase on a 6% interest basis. Full 
details will be given of both of these 
in future issues. 


Not the least of the constructive 
features of the Georgia Association 
annual meeting was the election of 
Hugh Westberry of Sylvester as pres- 
ident. He has been a director of the 
Georgia Association for several years, 
a co-worker with the late George Betts 
in putting into effect the Georgia 
Association program. 


Peer circ 


Sam. C. Williams 


Williams Brothers 


Representing 
National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 
American Casualty Co. 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 
Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


Phone WAInut 1195 


lL 


FP Tilored to Hith 


So different! 

And how beautiful 
are the Arabian type of 
awnings for homes that 
afford a suitable back- 
ground for distinctive 
styles and colors. 


Surprising, too, how so 
simple a thing as awnings 
can convert a rather com- 
monplace house into one 
that is really lovely. 


But that is our business. 


We know what style will 
suit best, what colors are 
most appropriate, and all 
the details of construction 
that will give individuality. 


We have a wide range of 
the most attractive water- 
proof and sun-proof mate4 
rials — solid colors with 
stencil designs, and fanciful 
stripes galore. 

Call Ivy 7395 and we will send 


a man with samples who can dis- 
cuss awnings with intelligence. 


Awnings for residences, apart- 
ments and business houses—any 
style or size desired. 


STANDARD 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


287 Edgewood Ave. 
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SCIREES SONS 


BUILDING MATERIAL SINCE 1872 
Furnished for the 


M. Rich & Bros Co. Bldg. 


6,580,000 pounds 
SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


19,490,000 pounds 
BIRMINGHAM BASIC SLAG 


270,000 pounds 
DIXIE HYDRATED LIME 


800,000 
COMMON BUILDING BRICK 


Without causing one day’s 
delay. 


| “Ask the Contractors” 


A Familiar 
Sight 


The Visitor in Atlanta 
knows full well the qual- 
ity of Yellow Cab Serv- 
ice. 


It is a standard adhered 
to the Country over, yet 
in Atlanta you find a 
more whole-hearted and 
courteous service than in 
most cities. Its our ideal 
and it pays big dividends 
in patronage. 


YELLOW 


CAB 
CO. 


Call IVy 1173 
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The Insurance Trust 


Life insurance is the largest single 
business in the United States. Its 
magnitude is an impressive monu- 
ment to the thrift of the American 
people. Furthermore, the hundreds 
of millions which the insurance com- 
panies now hold as trustees for their 
policyholders are nearly all invested 
in productive enterprises such as the 
railroads, or in the bonds of govern- 
ments, states and municipalities. The 
total of insurance now in _ force, 
$55,000,000,000, is a witness to the 
tremendous power behind this great 
agency of thrift. 

It is common knowledge that a 
great deal of the money paid to life 
insurance beneficiaries is lost through 
bad management, poor judgment as 
to investments, deliberate swindles by 
promoters of worthless enterprises, 
and in various other ways. Any 
method which can assist in prevent- 
ing this huge economic loss, with its 
attendant suffering and privation, is 
worthy of careful scrutiny by every 
man who is carrying life insurance 
for the future protection of his de- 
pendents or for any of the many other 
uses to which life insurance has been 
adapted. 

Within the past two or three years 
a means has been developed by which 
these losses can be practically elimi- 
nated. We refer to the insurance 
trust. As an engine of social prog- 


ress and economic conservation it has’ 


few equals, because it makes sure 
that the purpose for which insurance 
was taken will be carried out and it 
prevents the futile scattering of 
money carefully amassed through 
years of thrift and unselfish provi- 
sion for the future of others. 

Insurance trusts can be established 
through trust departments of national 
banks or through trust companies. 
They constitute the most flexible 
method of leaving insurance funds 
so that the wishes of the policyholder 
are sure to be carried out, and also 
have the advantage of providing 
against unforeseen contingencies. The 
latter is difficult where the settle- 
ment is directly embodied in the pol- 
icy, because the insurance companies 
are restricted by law to narrow lim- 
its in this respect, and are prohibited 
from exercising any discretionary 
powers. 

Exercise of Discretionary Powers 

The insurance trust, through the 
exercise of discretionary powers by 
the trustee, can meet any unforeseen 
or special condition that may arise. 


To hte average man, there are prob- 
ably three points in connection with 
insurance trusts that will most ap- 
peal, aside from the great primary 
necessity of providing a continuing 
livelihood for his wife and children or 
other dependents. These are, pro- 
viding funds to meet the inexorable 
demands of the tax collector, most of 
which must be met within twelve 
months after death, regardless of the 
sacrifice of assets that may be nec- 
essary in order to realize cash; the 
fact that the insurance trust in it- 
self is a large saver of taxes if drawn 
properly; and the fact that an insur- 
ance trust does not have to be pro- 
bated, but goes into effect at once, 
thus eliminating the possibility of a 
legal contest such as so often follows 
when wills are offered for probate. 
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TO ARCHITECTS AND) 
OTHERS INTERESTED™ | 
FULL INFORMATION | 
ON HOOD'S FAMOUS! 
ROOFING TILE FURNISHED: 
FREE ~ ON REQUEST | 


CANDLER BUILDING! 


Chemical Engineering and Foundry Company 
Turns Out Intricate Vessell of 
Mammoth Proportions 


Excerpts from a Letter from Mr. Mooar. 


You will remember our conversation two or three weeks ago concerning 
the work now being done by this Company at the plant formerly belonging 
to the Pratt Engineering and Machine Co., and at which time I told you of a 
large, intricate vessel we were building, and concerning which you stated you 
would be glad to have written up in the City Builder. 


With this letter we are delivering to you our 4-inch by 4-inch electro 
G-66-1 of this vessel. This is a 120-inch surface steam condenser which we 


have just built for a Pennsylvania manufacturer and shipped to the customer 
in Sacramento, Cal. This vessel is composed of six castings, the lightest one 
weighing 8,800 Ibs., while the largest one weighs 19,000 lbs. The assembled 
vessel weighs 118,000 Ibs. We made all the castings, machined them, and 
assembled them into the complete vessel as shown by the electro. This vessel 
has been shipped, and the second one on this order is in process of manufacture, 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN C. MOOAR, Secretary. 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


FIRE 
BONDS . 
CASUALTY 
AUTOMOBILE 


WAL.3460 
CANOLER BLOG 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 


H. W. Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 


HCONOMY 


we can Save you money. 


OU would be doing the wise thing to get our sam- 
ples and estimates before you build. We feel sure 


“Building Material” 


MILLER LUMBER COMPANY 


Phone Main 3156 
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The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 


build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Surety 
Bonds 


Mortgage 
Loans 


Haas 
GS 
Howell 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 


Walnut 3111 
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City Builders 


INTERESTING SLANTS 
ON BIG ATLANTANS 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


F. PALMER has given to At- 
(& lanta one of the best bits of 

national publicity that I have 
known about. In the February issue 
of Buildings and Building Manage- 
ment he is given the first ten pages 
for a most interesting story on his 
new building, 101 Marietta Street. 
Mr. Palmer is an active member of 
the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers and was, last 


year, president of the Southern 
Builders Association. The recent 
story in Buildings and Buwilding 


Management carried twenty illustra- 
tions of the new Marietta Street 
building. This is wonderfully fine 
advertising for Atlanta. 


EDORA FIELD PERKERSON 
must certainly be admitted to 
the company of City Builders. 

Mrs. Perkerson’s story in the May 
issue of World Traveler which she 
called The Atlanta of the New South, 
is one of the outstanding pieces of 
national publicity for Atlanta. It is 
a first rate piece of magazine work 
and tells the Atlanta story in a con- 
vincing manner for every reader of 
that readable well known journal. 
There were thirteen beautiful illus- 
trations of Atlanta in the issue. The 
editor of the magazine thinks so much 
of Mrs. Perkerson’s story as to write 
an extended editorial in which he 
emphasizes the advantages of Atlanta 
and urges all tourists to come this 
way if they would really see the 
South. 


YAEL 


VELYN HARRIS has been re- 
E ceiving warm words of appre- 
ciation for many months because 
of the unusually beautiful magazine 
which he edits for the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company. The name of 
the magazine is The Southern Tele- 
phone News. It is not widely circu- 
lated beyond the Bell family, but nev- 
ertheless does reach a ver ylarge con- 
stituency for the reason that every- 
body who ever sees a copy continues 
tells of Atlanta’s progress. Associa- 
newspaper men, Mr. Austin and Mr. 
to talk about the fine story which it 
ted with Mr. Harris are two capable 
Hungerford, and the combined team 
belongs to the City Builders club. 


URNER JONES edits The Red 

Barrel, an Atlanta magazine of 

really wonderful beauty and at- 
tractiveness. It is the new organ of the 
Coca-Cola Company. It is more than 
a trade journal. It is a worthy mag- 
azine for any reading table where 
good taste in technique and construc- 
tive thinking in subject matter are 
desired. I wish that more of our 
Atlanta people might see this alto- 
gether delightful monthly. 


ICK SMITH is always telling 
D the world about Atlanta 

through his several big trade 
journals, but in the May issue of 
Cotton he did an unusually fine servy- 
ice for the city and state. It was a 
handsome issue with a wide range of 
reading matter and reached promi- 
nent business men throughout the en- 
tire country. Mr. Smith publishes 
the following excellent magazines in 
addition to Cotton, and they are ev- 
eryone boosters of Atlanta: The 
Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal, The Southern Automotive 
Dealer, The Southern Engineer, and 
Electrical South. 


Auto Tops, Auto Painting and Furniture Upholstered 


Brighten up for Spring Time. 


green foliage. 


Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY 


MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 
A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 


Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. 


can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 


PHONE IVY 5536 
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Nature will soon show forth her beauty by taking on her 


in WORK- 


We 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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City je oe ajo of 
Buildings for Month of April 1924 


Frame Dwellings 
Brick Dwellings 
Frame Duplex Dwellings 
Apartment Houses 
Factories 
Frame Business Houses 
Brick Business Houses 


Filling Stations and Public Garages...... 


Private Garages 
Miscellaneous Buildings 
School Buildings 


Furnaces, Fire Escapes, Elevators, Signs 


Alterations and Repairs 


AYNES McFADDEN belongs 
to the varsity spuad of Atlanta 
boosters. The Southern Banker 
is one of his chief media for spread- 
ing the good news of Atlanta’s in- 
dustrial and economic life and in his 

June issue Mr. McFadden carries not 
only a beautiful cover, showing the 
water front of Orlando where the 
Florida Bankers Convention meets, 
but inside he has a splendid array of 
reading matter and illustrations in 
which the Atlanta and Georgia story 
is told with fine effect. Mr. McFad- 
den also publishes The Dixie Miller. 


No. Permits Cost No. Families 
ee 157 $412,150 SIT 
2 41,000 2 
ete 29 77,550 58 
9 518,200 140 
3 34,000 
7 18,150 
6 92,000 
6 17,200 
30 3,060 
18 3,855 
5) 9 18,000 
17 2,050 
142 308,020 35 
Cae 435 $1,540,235 392 
. BOWEN, Inspector of Buildings. 


RINTERS have a very large part 
Pp in the marvelous output of news- 

paper and magazine boosting for 
Atlanta. We are most fortunate to 
have so many high class printing in- 
stitutions in Atlanta. They take per- 
sonal pride in helping the publishers 
to make the very best of every edi- 
tion. Let us not forget those who 
have given their lives to “the art so 
long to learn.” 


The Safe Drivers’ Club of Minne- 
apolis has inaugurated a school for 
women drivers, consisting of a ten 
days’ course of instruction in the mo- 
tor car and how to drive it. Fine 
idea—but we rise to ask would you 
not be just as dead if killed by a male 
as a female road hog. 


Chandler H. Lapsley 


ACCOUNTANT 
Income Tax Specialist 


Atlanta Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Ivy 4787 


WM. J. J. CHASE, A. 7. A. 
ARCHITECT 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 


Olin M. Stanton Wm. A. Sims 
Walnut 5221-5330 


Stanton & Sims 
Real Estate 


INSURANCE—RENTING 
LEASES—LOANS 
Room 405 101 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, [Pec ae | 


W.P. WALDRIP 
President 


[vpwarome ——onara | 
Standard Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Inc. 


Phone Walnut 4565 
Grant Bldg. 


C. C. Belcher Piney eh (ans 


Repairing 


169 Whitehall St. 


Contracting 


Main 3539 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


Distributors for 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


229-33 Peachtree St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone Ivy III7 
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Quick Service 


Typewriter Co. 


Phone Walnut 16/8 
16 ARCADE BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FOR SALE 
All Makes Rebuilt 
Typewriters 


RENTALS 
RIBBONS 


| REPAIRING 


DOES YOUR 


Auto Top 
Curtain 


or 


Cushion 


Need Repairing or 
Replacing? 


We Will Gladly Do This 
Work for You Promptly 


at a Nominal Cost 


“WE TOP ’EM ALL” 


Chas. N. Walker 
Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 
Phone Walnut 5747 
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The contributors to this issue are 
men of prominence in their respective 
fields. Platt Young is poet laureate 
of the Presidents Club of Atlanta and 
one of our most successful publishers. 
Dr. Andrew Soule was born in. Can- 
ada and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. In 1907 he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics and from that day until this 
he has served Georgia in a marvelous 
way. H. G. Hastings is too well 
known to most of our readers to need 
an introduction, but for those who 
may not know him, let it be said that 
he is in the seed business for the good 
of Georgia. W. V. Crowley is vice- 
president of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank, an earnest golfer and an 
altogether delightful gentleman. 
Chas. B. Lewis is president of the 
Fourth National Bank in Macon, be- 
ing a native of Montezuma. He is a 
careful student of business condi- 
tions, especially in middle and south 
Georgia. Alfred C. Newell knows 
everybody and we take it, therefore, 
that everybody knows Alf. Newell. 
He was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce last year and is National 
Councillor of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. His business is 
insurance, though he gives just about 
all of his time and thought to up- 
building Atlanta. Dr. Carter Helm 
Jones is pastor of the Second Baptist 
church, Atlanta. He is a preacher of 
national reputation, having held pas- 
torates in Philadelphia, Seattle, Okla- 
homa City, Lynchburg and Atlanta. 
Douglas Freeman is the editor of The 
Richmond News-Leader. He is a doc- 
tor of philosophy from Johns Hop- 
kins, though one guesses that he has 
clear titles to his own philosophy of 
life. His recent brilliant address in 
Atlanta was the occasion for the re- 
quest that he give our readers his 
impressions of Atlanta. Philip Al- 
ston is a lawyer who, in search for 
“truth” does not forget that there is 
also “beauty.” Armand May is a 
successful business man in Atlanta 
who reserves the best hours of every 
day for some public service to his 
state and nation. Marion Jackson is 
a lawyer in Atlanta, giving his first 
thought and most of his time to the 
welfare of humanity. Rabbi David 
Marx is the leader of our Jewish 
friends in Atlanta, a man of beau- 
tiful and compelling personality. 
Walter G. Cooper is one of Atlanta’s 
best known and loved citizens. 
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Georgia Electric 
Company 
ELECTRICAL 


CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS 


55 South Pryor St. 
Main 1100 


All kinds of Electrical Re- 
pairs will be given special 
attention 


GULBENK 
ENGRAVING 
COy 


Photo Engravers 


Ha Lftones 
Zinc Etchings 
Designers 


19% W. Alabama St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Let Us Show You | 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & | 
Tile Company |. 


Established 1909 
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THE WOMAN’S DIVISION 
(Continued from Page 32.) 


eoncerts. Each day at noon, on the 
plaza of the city hall, there were 
band concerts. Georgia Military 
Academy band played concerts in 
the Arcade. 

There were four daily radio con- 
certs broadcast from the Atlanta 
Journal. At noon, daily, Helen Knox 
Spain led the invisible audience in 
the singing of “America, the Beauti- 
ful,’ the song adopted by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs as 
the clu bsong. At twilight a 
“Mother” song was featured. Clos- 
ing the week’s radio program, Mar- 
garet Battle sang the “Message of 
the Mountain,” the tSone Mountain 
Memorial prize song. 

The Kiwanis, Civitan, Lions, Ro- 
tary, Ad Club and Junior Chamber 
of Commerce featured musical pro- 
grams at their regular weekly meet- 
ing. The City Federation of Clubs 
passed resolutions, urging all clubs 
to participate in the first observance 
of national Music Week. The Music 
Club gave a program of American 
music. The Junior Music Club pre- 
sented their orchestra in concert and 
chorus in an operetta. The Fine 
Arts Club held a morning musicale, 
with Dr. Sigmund Spaeth as guest 
lecturer. The Woman’s Club pre- 
sented Dr. Ppaeth to the Atlanta 
public in a popular lecture. The At- 
lanta Kinder orchestra played for 
Dr. Spaeth on the same program. 
The Atlanta chapter of Organists’ 
Guild gave one program, played by 
Dr. Charles Sheldon. 

Emory University, Washington 
Seminary, North Avenue Presbyte- 
,rian School, Atlanta Conservatory of 
| Music, Morgan-Stephens Conserva- 
_tory, pupils of Margaret Hecht, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kurt Mueller, Lula Clark 
King, the Leffingwell Violin school, 
| 


| 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


id alittle ibs 


Mabelle S. Wall and Mrs. 


William 
Claer Spiker and a number of others 
gave series of concerts. 

The Camp Fire Girls 
“Neighborhood Sings’ and arranged 
programs in all the public institu- 
tions. 


conducted 


In the motion picture houses there 
was special music, Enrico Leide, of 
the Metropolitan, and Buel Risinger, 
of the Howard, with their orchestras, 
giving instructive, featured pro- 
grams. 

The College Park Music Club spon- 
sored a week’s program in _ the 
churches, schools and clubs in Col- 
lege Park. Decatur held an observ- 
ance in their churches, schools and 
clubs. 

The Federal Prison band and or- 
chestra gave two concerts. 

The colored colleges, schools and 
private studios co-operated. The At- 
lanta University and Morehouse Glee 
registered their activities with the 
woman’s division. 

The committee in active service on 
the week’s observance were: Helen 
Knox Spain, general chairman; rMs. 
Wilber Colvin, secretary; Fannie Lee 
Bettis, publicity; Ruby Simmons, de- 
partment stores; Mrs. A. B. Sheats, 
motion picture theaters; Lucie Har- 
ris, hotels; Mrs. Morg‘an-Stephens, 
music stores; Pearle Nash, studios, 
colleges and conservatories; Mrs. F. 
Rollins, clubs, and Annie Laurie 
Allen, suburbs. 

Dowman & Wilkins made contribu- 
tion of 1,000 programs and Bean & 
Magill 100 trolley cards. The Junior 
and Senior Chamber of Commerce 
and the Flint Motor Company sup- 
plied cars for the band parade. 

The three newspapers, Constitu- 
tion, Georgian and Journal gave lib- 
erally of time and space. 

“Nothing succeeds like success’ — 
already the woman’s division has 
started plans for the 1925 national 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 


GUDE&CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


When in Trouble Call 


GC: - Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


CG CD owns 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mer. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 
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Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
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MACHINISTS 


Repairs to any machinery, or 


the building of special ma- 
chinery, Motors, Cylinder and 
Crank Shaft Grinding, ete. 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Most Complete Welding 
and Repair Works in the 
Southeastern States 


Remember that you can buy 
New Leaves for 


Your Old Ledger 


What a saving of time and 
money to buy only the new 
leaves, when the old are 
used up. We can supply 
you from our stock or make 
to order Loose Leaf forms 
to fit any binder for either 
pen-and-ink or machine 
posting. 


Foote & Davies Co. 


“Hverything for the Office” 
“Five Second from Five Points” 


Music Week, which will begin on the 
first Sunday in May. 
HELEN KNOG SPAIN, 
Chairman Music and Art, Woman’s 
Division, Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW MEMBERS RECEIVED 

The following new members have 
been received into the division since 
last report: Miss May C. Bickers, 
Georgia Railway and Power Com- 


pany; Mrs. Annie Adair Foster, 
Home Maker; Miss Virginia Good- 
win, Georvia Viavi Company; Miss 


Kate Murphy, Georgia Railway and 
Power Company; Miss Josephine 
Williford, College Placement Service. 


HENRY W. GRADY—MASTER 
BUILDER 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

multitude of old soldiers at the un- 
veiling of the Ben Hill monument. 
That night the rumor ran through the 
crowd that General Gordon was to 
run for governor and next morning 
Grady brought him out in a memor- 
able editorial, calling him “the Chev- 
alier Bayard of the Confederacy.” 

The weeks that followed were fill- 
ed with prodigious effort. Almost 
every voter received a personal letter 
from General Gordon, and his superb 
campaigning on the stump swept 
thousands into line. The letters were 
written and the campaign conducted 
by Grady. His personal acquaintance 
in the Georgia counties was far reach- 
ing and he used it for all it was 
worth. A campaign speaker, left at 
a junction by the branch road train, 
carried a letter from Grady to the 
section boss, who ran his lever car 
and delivered the orator on time at 
the appointed place. 

In the great task of rebuilding the 
South after the war Grady was in- 
defatigable. He went about looking 


for notable achievements in that line 
and held them up as examples. He 


zg Ly, 


did it with such skill that staid, con- 
servative people went wild over com- 
monplace things. His city editor, be- 
coming enthused over Grady’s article 
on truck raising, went out in the sub- 
urbs and rented seven acres of land 
which he planted in potatoes. Hun- 
dreds took up poultry raising and 
thousands planted watermelons and 
peach trees. 

When he got jaded and out of sorts, 
he went out on a dairy farm for re- 
creation and there wrote a descrip- 
tion of a Jersey cow that was a prose 
poem. 

Charles A. Dana, editor of The 
New York Sun, in publishing the 
beautiful exordium of Grady’s Uni- 
versity of Virginia speech, remarked 
that he was “not only a great orator 
but a sublime poet.” 

Grady seems to have taken his cue 
in the rehabilitation of the South 
from Senator Ben Hill, whom he 
greatly admired. The senator was 
not only a great orator, but had a 
seer-like mind. His vision of the re- 
construction of the South, which he 
unfolded in the commencement ora- 
tion at the University of Georgia in 
1878, should be read by those who 
think they know something of devel- 
opment. It was both a prophecy and 
an inspiration and Grady caught the 
vision and carried it forward to a 
new generation. 

People at a distance hailed him as 
the herald of a new South, but they 
did not know either Grady or Hill. 
Both were loyal to the old South and 


both had the vision of a great future 


for these states. 


The South is new as grass is new | 


on the everlasting hills and this Old 
Earth is 
young day. 


the land for which he loved to labor. 


Grady was the son of a Confede- 
rate soldier who gave his life for the | 


CUT OUT THI5 ADD--KEEP IT BEFORE YOU 


YOU WILL NEED IT SOON: 


Every factory and industry today either have or are making moving pictures of their 


works and product—tThis brings the factory to the salesmen—and gives them a real 


knowledge of what they are selling. 


Well, when you get these moving pictures we 


will furnish you the projecting machine, curtain, and operator for—FIFTEEN DOL- 


LARS—($15.00). 


Keep our address. 


AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION | 


111 Walton St. 
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young again with each | 
Grady never said that, | 
but it was his idea of the people and — 


lost cause, but his patriotism was as 
broad as the nation. The best efforts 
of his maturer years were directed to 
the reconciliation of North and South. 
The outrages of war were then still 
fresh in the minds of the ruling gen- 
eration and the South had only be- 
gun to recover from its destructive 
effects. This was particularly true 
in Georgia, where only a few years 
before, Sherman had destroyed a 
hundred millions of property, leaving 
such desolation that he is said to have 
boasted that a crow, flying over his 
track, would have to take his rations 
with him, as he would find nothing to 
subsist on. 


It was difficult to wipe out those 
bitter memories, but Grady’s eloquent 
appeal for brotherhood touched the 
hearts of North and South and his 
last great speech at Boston made a 
profound impression on the whole 
country. He died of pneumonia after 
his return to Georgia and The New 
York Herald printed a beautiful me- 
morial picture under which were the 
words: 


“He died literally loving a 
nation into peace.” 


Had he lived out the natural term 
of life he would no doubt have been 
a presidential quantity, for no bigger 
or better man could have been found 
for the nomination. As the nominee 
of the Democratic party he would 
have polled more votes in the North 
than any other man from the South. 
His was a name to conjure with and 
the power of his magnetic personality 
radiated from his pen as well as his 
presence. He could breathe the breath 
of life into cold type as few mortals 
have ever done and people of every 
class, old and young, sought and read 
his writings. His oratory was a re- 
markable combination of easy and de- 

| lightful humor, sparkling wit, prose 


poetry, compelling argument and elo- 
quent appeal. 

It was my fortune to take down 
first the introduction to the Virginia 
oration which Dana called sublime 


poetry. Grady’s stenographer was 
absent and knowing I wrote short- 
hand, he called me into his rooms, 


saying: “Come in here and I will 
give you a little intellectual ex- 
altation.” The door closed behind me 


and as he paced the room back and 
forth, rolling out that beautiful pas- 
sage I took it down as follows: 

“In thanking you for this cordial— 
this Virginia—welcome, let me say 
that it satisfies my heart. to be with 
you today. This is my alma mater. 
Kind, in the tolerant patience with 
which she winnowed the chaff of idle 
days and idler nights that she might 
find for me the grain of knowledge 
and of truth, and in the charity with 
which she in sorrow rather than in 
anger sealed my brief but stormy ca- 
reer within these walls. Kinder yet, 
that her old heart has turned loving- 
ly after the lapse of twenty years to 
her scapegrace son in a distant state, 
and recalling him with this honorable 
commission, has summoned him to his 
old place at her knees. Here at her 
feet, with the glory of her presence 
breaking all about me, let me testify 
that the years have but deepened my 
reverence and my love, and my heart 
has owned the magical tenderness of 
the emotions first kindled amid these 
sacred scenes. That which was un- 
worthy has faded—that which was 
good remains. Faded the memory of 
the tempestuous dyke and the riotous 
kalathump—dimmed the memory of 
that society, now happily extinct, but 
then famous as ‘The Nippers from 
Peru,’ forgotten even the glad exul- 
tation of those days when the neigh- 
boring mountaineer in the pride of his 
breezy heights brought down the ban- 
daged bear to give battle to the ur- 
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ban dog; forgotten all these follies, 
and let us hope forgiven. But, en- 
during in heart and in brain, the ex- 
haustless splendor of those golden 
days—the deep and pure inspiration 
of these academic shades—the kindly 
admonition and wisdom of the mas- 
ters, the generous ardor of our mimic 
contests—and that loving comrade- 
ship that laughed at separation and 
has lived beyond the grave. Endur- 
ing and hallowed, blessed be God, the 
srtange and wild ambitions that star- 
tled my boyish heart as amid these 
dim corridors, oh! my mother, the 
stirring of unseen wings in the 
mighty past caught my careless ear, 
and the dazzling ideals of thy future 
were revealed to my wondering 
sight.” 

A memorable incident in Grady’s 
life was his advocacy of prohibition. 
His partner, Captain Evan P. Howell, 
was as strong an anti and both spoke 
in the campaign. They spoke the 
same night on opposite sides of the 
question and I was one of the report- 
ers assigned to report Grady’s speech. 
The reporters, like the crowd, were 
swept off their feet by his wonder- 
ful eloquence, but two of us managed 
to get a fairly good report. 


a 


It is preserved in one edition of his 
speeches and is well worth reading in 
full, but I will only quote the beauti- 
ful peroration: 

“The best reforms of this earth 
come through waste and storm and 
doubt and suspicion. The sun him- 
self when he rises wastes the radi- 
ance of the moon and blots the star- 
light from the skies, but only to bathe 
the world in light and plant the stars 
anew in the opening flowers; and be- 
hind that sun as behind this move- 
ment, stands the Lord God Almighty, 
maker and master of this universe, 
whe guides the planets in their orbits 
and holds this world in the hollow ot 
His hand.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable epi- 
sode in Grady’s life was his adjourn- 
ment of the Georgia legislature. It 
was in December, 1884, when the 
news came that Grover Cleveland was 
elected president of the United States, 

The contest was exceedingly close 
and was only decided by the official 
count in the state of New York, 
where Cleveland won by the narrow 
margin of 1,500 votes. It was a 
month after the election before the 
result was known and there was in- 
tense excitement in the meantime. 
The legislature was in session and 
every night many of the members 
went to the Constitution office and 
watched returns come in. 

The final bulletin announcing 
Cleveland’s election came one morn- 
ing about 11 o’clock and a_proces- 
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sion of prominent citizens went down 
Alabama street with pots of red 
paint, spreading it on the sidewalks 
and other convenient objects, literally 
painting the town red. 


Finally the procession went to the 
old capitol on Marietta street, where 
the legislature was in session. Henry 
Grady rushed in ahead of the others 
and made his way past the doorkeeper 
into the house of representatives 
where he advanced a few paces down 
the center aisle and cried in a loud 
voice: 


“Mr. Speaker, a message from the 
American people.” 


Catching the spirit of the invasion, 
the dignified speaker said solemnly: 

“Let it be received.” 

With that Grady pressed up to the 
speaker’s chair and quickly wresting 
the gavel from his hand, cried in im- 
posing and exultant tones: 


“In the name of God and the 
American people, I declare this house 
adjourned to celebrate the election of 
Grover Cleevland, the first Demo- 


And patience, too, to guide the litte feet. 

To sow alone the seeds of love and truth 

From life’s early dawn all thru the age of youth, 
That when time’s allotted span is told, 

Together we may walk the streets of gold! 


—Mary HoLppN WILLINGHAM. 


cratic 
years.” 

At this there was a whirlwind of 
applause, and the house broke up 
with the wildest enthusiasm. 

Grady’s oratory was a composite 
of many types, in which the easy hu- 
mor of the’ hustings, the sententious 
style of Burke, the gorgeous rhetoric 
of Edward Everett, and the lofty 
style of Senator Hill were blended so 
skillfully that his auditors were hard- 
ly conscious of the change from one 
style to another. His wonderful per- 
sonality exerted its charm in spite of 
a shrill, almost a falsetto voice. 

He had the rich resources of speech 
that distinguished Ingersoll with none 
of his skepticism or his cynicism. 
Some of his characteristics suggested 
the great Sheridan, of whom it was 
said: 


president in twenty-four 


“Nature made but one such 
man 

And broke the die in moulding 
Sheridan.” 


(Copyrighted by Walter G. Cooper.) 


Amid earth’s varied scenes of joy and strife, 
A treasure to be guarded safe for thee. 
The Love is mine but how I need the strength 
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Help me, my God, to hold this little life 
Which thou hast given to me—my joy, my crown— 


Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Graceful old age, such 
as Browning immor- 
talized—how tenderly 
we associate it with a 
mother, father or 
grandparent. Have 
you a recent portrait? 
One that reflects all 
the charm and grace 
and character of the 


loved ones as you want 


to remember them? 
Arrange for a Sitting 


“Grow old along with me— 
The best is yet to be.” 


There may not be so many 
tomorrow! 
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s from Neigh- 
bor Cities 


Beginning with this issue we hope 
to have every month news of prog- 
ress in our neighbor cities. The City 
Builder regards this spirit of neigh- 
borliness as one of the requisites to 
our best development in Georgia. 
Our readers will delight to read the 
following items from Columbus and 
from Dalton and we hope to have 
others for the July issue-——The Edi- 
tor. 

COLUMBUS 

Your letter of the 21st, was read 
with a great deal of interest and I 
am sure that the suggestion to carry 
in The City Builder paragraphs con- 
cerning Georgia cities will prove mu- 
tually beneficial. 

I have watched with a great deal 
of interest your efforts—successful 
ones, too—to show the other cities of 
Georgia that Atlanta wants to be a 
“big brother” to them and I am sure 
that your work in this connection has 
certainly changed the attitude of 
some of our sister cities towards 
Atlanta. While Columbus has always 
been very closely associated with At- 
lanta and there has never been any 
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of the rivalry found with other cities, 
I realize, as you realize, that the re- 
lations between some of the cities and 
Atlanta has never been what it should 


have been. 


Frankly, I think that Atlanta and 
Columbus are moving forward at a 
faster rate than any cities in the 
state and for their size, as fast as 
any in the South. We are now start- 
ing work on a five million dollar 
dam project and it will give us addi- 
tional power for industries that we 
feel quite certain will be secured for 
Columbus. Our creamery has already 
proven a great success and it is do- 
ing much to stimulate the raising of 
fine dairy cattle. Our pecan shell- 
ing plant is continuing its tremendous 
volume of business and supplies the 
leading confectioners and bakers of 
this country. 


A viaduct over the yards of the 
Central of Georgia which will form 
an overhead egress from Wynnton 
into Columbus and the sections east 
of the city, which is to cost several 
hundred thousand dollars, is in such 
shape that work will start at a very 
early date. 

The government has established a 
camp down the river in connection 
with work in keeping the channels 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


High grade work at reasonable prices. 
The first automobiles that came to Atlanta were repaired and repainted by us. 
Don’t spoil a fine car with a poor 
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open and from three to five hundred 
laborers are to be employed there. 
There are several other projects con- 
templated, while others are actually 
under way. 

It will give me great pleasure to 
read your communication to my Board 
at the next meeting and I am sure 
they will appreciate the offer you 
have made them. 


Very truly yours, 
J. R. FITZPATRICK, 


Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Secy. 


DALTON 


I have your letter of the 21st and I 
am very much interested in the pub- 
licity you proposed to give the small 
cities of the state. In Dalton we are 
experiencing a very decided growth 
both in population and industry. 

Three of the established manufac- 
turers are contemplating enlarge- 
ment of their plants in the next few 
months. The American Thread Co., 
one of the largest cotton manufac- 
tories in the United States, are build- 
ing a two million dollar plant which 


is the first of four units they are 


building here. There are more homes 
being erected in Dalton now than 
there has been in the last six or eight 
years. 

Business in practically all lines is 
thriving and a thorough optimistic 
atmosphere prevails throughout the 
county. Farmers are diversifying 
their crops and are not depending on 
cotton to make a living. 

We have a thoroughly prosperous 
creamery in Dalton that is taking all 
the milk they can get and because of 
this the farmers are building up good 
dairy herds. 

We are extending good roads to all 
parts of the county, new school build- 
ings are being erected after modern 
plans, three and four room buildings 
replacing the old one room school- 
house. 

The county is in splendid shape 
financially, having no indebtedness 
whatever, and money in the bank at 
the present writing to pay all bills 
that will be incurred during 1924. 


Very truly yours, 
B. A. TYLER. 


IDA Ta IBY a 


Help me to live each day aright, 
From morning’s dawn till dew of night. 
Each task to do, each burden bear, 
| And oft to talk with Thee in prayer, 
No future hour need I to fear 
With Christ, my Savior, ever near. 
His Spirit guides me all the way 
And so I praise Him every day. 


SS 


—Mary HOLDEN WILLINGHAM. 
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NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK 
(Continued from Page 27.) 
among the vice-presidents elected was 
Mr. H. G. Hastings of Atlanta, who 
is chairman of our farm and market- 
ing bureau. 

It is confidently believed that new 
life will be brought into the associa- 
tion and that by the first of the year 
a helpful program of the Georgia As- 
sociation can be carried on in a great- 
er part of the state of Georgia. At 
this time, about thirty counties have 
adopted the hen, hog and cow pro- 
gram — various creameries, cheese 
factories and hatcheries have been 
established and together with the 
work of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, it now seems that a brighter day 
is in store for Georgia, agriculturally 
speaking. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
was represented at this annual meet- 
ing at Sylvester, Georgia, by Mr. 
Fred T. Newell, assistant secretary. 

* * x 

The Covington and Newton Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce recently 
organized, held its first meeting on 
Thursday, May 8th. They requested 
the secretary to have Atlanta and 
our Chamber of Commerce represent- 
ed on this occasion. Mr. James A. 
Hollomon, associated editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution, graciously  re- 
sponded to this request. The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce is vitally in- 
terested in organization throughout 
the state for the betterment of Geor- 
gia, and appreciates the time sacri- 
ficed by Mr. Hollomon to attend and 
address this meeting. 

* ok ok 


For the information of our mem- 


bers, will state that one hundred and 
twenty-five new members have come 
into the Chamber of Commerce this 
year and we have set the goal to six 
hundred members by December 31st. 

We have felt a great loss in carry- 
ing on the work of the Chamber on 
account of the temporary closing of 
our restaurant, having cancelled the 
lease with the party operating the 
same; I am glad to note that a group 
of prominent business men have or- 
ganized a restaurant company and 
in two weeks’ time the restaurant fa- 
cilities will be in full swing here and 
our various groups who, from neces- 
sity, had to lunch at various places 
throughout the city will come home. 


Mobile, Alabama, is considering a 
uniform lunch hour for that city. It 
is suggested that such an arrange- 
ment will be a time saver and will 
enable traveling salesmen to in a 
measure determine when they may 
call and find their prospects at home. 
If the idea works, it will controvert 
the theory that every stomach is a 
law unto itself. 


The great principles of right and 
wrong are legible to every reader; to 
pursue them requires not the aid of 
many counselors. The whole art of 
government consists in the art of 
being honest. Only aim to do your 
duty and mankind will give you 
credit where you fail—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Atlanta has some very 
the lawns and grounds 
month bringing in some 
color to give life to the 


beautiful homes because 
are well 
new blooms of striking 
green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


planted—each 


ning this year. 


An hour’s drive this summer on the Dixie High- 
way takes you past Hapeville and Jonesboro to 
Hastings’ Plantation. Four thousand trials are run- 
1 It’s a bloomin’ sight to see and an 
idea might come to you to make of your house one 
of Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 
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Seeds Plants Bulbs 


PHONES M. 2568-3653 


Where 7% is the Normal Rate 


VERY owner of Miller First Mort- 
gage Bonds, which pay up to 7”, 
is getting the normal, prevailing 

Southern interest rate—a rate which 
goes hand in hand with proven 
safety. Differences in geographical 
location—differences in the amount 
of money available for building con- 
struction—automatically create a 7% 
interest rate in the South. The se- 
curity is precisely similar to that 
which carries 6144” in the Northern 
and Eastern sections, where capital 
is more abundant. 


Pee here se te The fundamental safety of these 
concise statement of the South’s ° e ° ° 

industrial” development and. its Southern investments is embodied in 
eae ee: the record of Miller Bonds—never a 


dollar’s loss or a day’s delay in pay- 
ing interest or principal. 


For a better-than-average income 
return, buy Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds. 


SmlleeMeal tb E IR Gs COM PAN YY’ 


Incorporated 


Ga Salties 2 
2206 Hurt Building = New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
ATUANTA GA W St. Louis Buffalo 
. MILLER Memphis Knoxville 


~\ BONDS 7 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
2206 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, circular describing a Miller First Mortgage Bond issue, and 
folder “Why the South Offers Investment Opportunities.” 
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With whom he is personally dealing a 
Responsibility and experience of manufacturer aa 
Manufacturer’s re building and recondition ning policy 4 
Design at nd mechanical superiority 

Handiness in congested traffic and garage 

Whether he requires gas or electric trucks—er both 
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What weisht chassis his business requires 
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How much of a pa y load he can legally carry 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
226-239 Ivy Street, Atlanta 


Direct Factory Branch of The Autecar Co., Ardmore, ee Est. 1897. 
BRANCHES IN 46 GPUS even 
T.. P. HIGHS; Manager. Telephone, Ivy 2040 


*Albany *Dallas *New Haven 
*Ailentown Denver *New York © 
Altoona ‘»- | *Detroit ~« Norfolk 
*Atlanta - +» Erte *Oakland 
*Atlantic City *Yali River Orlando =St, Louis 
*Baltimore Fresno *Paterson é aoe ee ‘ 
Binghamton Harrisburg *Philadelphia ee 
*Boston Indianapolis *Pittsburgh 
*Bronx *Jersey City *Portland, Me. 
*Brooklyn - Lancaster “Providence 
*Buffalo *Lawrencé Reading 
*Camden *Los Angéles - *Richmend 
*Chester Memphis *Sacramento 
*Chicago Miami *San Dieso 
' *Cleveland *Ney ark - “San Francisco 
Columbus *New Bedford *San Jose ~~ 


*Indicates Direct Factory Branch 
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aS and electric trucks | 


capacities from 1 to 6 tons 


EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRE 
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FTEEN CENTS 
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EDMONT PARK, ATLANTA 


Atlanta’s Own Monthly 
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You Need Street Cars 


HILE many folks are able 

to own and operate auto- 
mobiles, the GREAT MASS OF 
THE PEOPLE ride in the street 
cars. 


HE street cars are the links 


in the chain of transporta- 
tion that binds together the in- 


dustrial, business and social 


life of the city. 


REAT your street railway 
company fairly and that is 


all that is expected, and it will | 


keep abreast of the transporta- 
tion demands of Atlanta. 


Ride the Street Cars 


os 
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Georgia Raitway and Power Co. 


The Chamber of Commerce Cafe Company, Inc. 


‘Presents 


[Pale ol 


Ce ere. Paling 


AN INTRODUCTION 


The General Manager of the newly opened and newly equipped Chamber of Com- 
merce Cafe is no stranger in Atlanta. He was for six years Catering Manager of 


the Piedmont Hotel and is well remembered for the many novelties he introduced 


and the excellence of his food during 


his stay at the Piedmont from 1908 to 1914, 


and like others before him, Mr. Fischel tells why he returned to Atlanta. 


There is an old saying: 


“If you once 
sooner or later. because there is something romantic about Atlanta, 
thing we from the cold-blooded North cannot 


lived in Atlanta, you will return 
some- 


withstand ; ; Georgia is HO 


richer in traditions then Illinois or New York, but iis tradition ts softer, 


sweeter. its climate is balmier, iis 


commercial ee 


is not so vividly pro- 


nounced and iis accent is more sibilant and melodious; tt has a charm 


thai cuddles to the heart and gently 


works KS seductire way FRLO the soni. 


That Is Why I am Back in Atlanta 


The Chamber of Commerce Cafe will be 
open from 11 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. Our prices 
will be moderate, we will serve Piate 
Launches, a la carte, table d‘hote. a variety of 
salads, sandwiches, etc., and in the Assem- 
bly Rooms on the first and second floors will 
cater to the needs of Atlanta’s Civic Organi- 
zations for lunches, dinners, etc. 

Equipped with the most modern Electric 

Oven we will serve Hot Rolls, Corn 
Bread, Muffins, Biscuits, Pones, etc... fresh 
from the oven every 15 minutes during 
meals. 

We will also specialize on the finest Pies, 
Cakes, etc. 


We do not claim we will run the best res- 
taurant in Atlanta, though we will try to 
do OUR VERY BEST in order that Atlanta 
citizens may point With pride to “Fischel’s 
mm the Chamber of Commerce. 

Our waitresses will be especially trained for 
the service we expect to give our guests. 

Our Motto:_“The Guest Is Aliways Right”, 
will be strictly enforced. 


The desire of the management is, not to 
compete with any other restaurant in At- 
lanta; we expect to be in a class of our own, 
our bills of fare as well as the service will 
speak louder than words. 


The Very Best Food 


We assure you o 


The Very Best Service 


The Most Moderate Prices consistent with the quality 


If we please you—tell your friends,—if you think 


we don't. then please tell us, 


we will appreciate if. 


The Chamber of Commerce Cafe Company, Inc. 


EDWARD R. J. FISCHEL, Gen. Mgr. 
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Buyers of Printing— 
Listen |____niciarps PAPERS are sold to printers by 


The S. P. Richards Company, an organization of 
seventy-five years’ standing, 100% Atlanta born 
and bred, and having many important service fea- 
tures not had by any other house in the entire 
Southeast. Being the first and oldest paper house 
in the City, they naturally enjoy a prestige which 
has enabled them to acquire the very choice of 
exclusive agencies and mill connections. 


When you place an order with your Printer 
it will be to your advantage to specify--- 


R TG HOAGR Dis: -ReAgh Bakes 


WHY EXPERIMENT? 
STANDARDIZE ON PAPERS OF PROVED VALUE! 
KNOW WHAT YOU BUY! 


Below is a partial list of RICHARDS FINE PAPERS :— 
CRANE’S BOND PAPERS 


Internationally known as the finest in the world. 


STRATHMORE BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 


Conceded the world’s most artistic. 


CHAMPION BOOK PAPERS 


From the most up-to-date book paper mills in the United States, 
where accuracy to 1/4000 of an inch is the standard. 


ENGLISH BOND 


One of the oldest and best mediuwm-nvriced bond papers in the Country. 


HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Bond, Ledger, Cover, Writing, Safety, Announcements 
A nationally advertised line, the Bond 
being the most widely used Bond 
paper in the world. 


Many other grades for every purpose of the printer, coming 
in carloads to Atlanta and distributed at the least possible cost. 


The S. P. Richards Company 


(ESTABLISHED 1848) 
—ATLANTA— 
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Vv 
PAUL H. NORCROSS - - - - - - - - - - - President 
E. MARVIN UNDERWOOD - - - - - - Vice President 
JULIAN V. BOEHM - - - - - - - - - Vice President 
WILLIAM CANDLER - - - - - - - - Vice President 
H. W. DAVIS oe ee | | oo = | Treasurer, 
B. S. BARKER - - - - - - - - - - - - - Secretary 
FRED T. NEWELL - - - - - = - - Assistant Secretary 
J. L. HARRISON - - - - - - - - Assistant Secretary 
MARY STEIN - - - - - -- - - - - = Advertising 
SADIE WORKMAN - - - - - - - - - - - - Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ALBERT S. ADAMS 
J. P. ALLEN 

J. M. B. HOXSEY 
T. W. CONNALLY 
P. H. NORCROSS 
J. V. BOEHM 
J 
A. 
J. 


WILLIAM CANDLER 
E. A. BANCKER, JR. 
CHAS. M. MARSHALL 
MRS. S. M. INMAN 
FRANCIS E. KAMPER 
W. R. C. SMITH 


. R. BACHMAN E. MARVIN UNDERWOOD 


Cc. NEWELL W. M. BELL ~- 
S. KENNEDY 
Ex-Officio 
WALTER A. SIMS - - - - - - - - - Mayor of Atlanta 
EDWIN F. JOHNSON - - - Chairman Fulton County Com. 


BUREAU HEADS 


H. G. HASTINGS - - Chairman Farm and Marketing Bureau 
LOUIE D. NEWTON, Charan Extension and Publicity Bureau 
J. P, ALLEN - - = - - - Chairman Industrial Bureau 


COMMITTEE HEADS 


7. J. HAVERTY - - - - - - - Chairman Art Committee 
WILLIS L. CHAFFEE - - - Chairman Aviation Committee 
lL. D. BURNS - - - - Chairman Foreign Trade Committee 
FONVILLE McWHORTER - - Chm. Forum and Hosp. Com. 
W. O. FOOTE - - - - - Chairman Good Will Committee 
THOS. W. CONNALLY, Chairman Greater Atlanta Committee 
EDWIN R. HAAS ° - - - - Chairman Insurance Committee 
COL. WM. R. DASHIELL - - Chairman Military Committee 
PAUL H. NORCROSS - - - - Chairman Plaza Committee 
WINSHIP NUNNALLY - - - - Chairman Radio Committee 
Cc. T. DUNHAM - - - - Chairman Registration Committee 
DUDLEY R. COWLES, Chairman School and Educational Com. 
FRED L. WILLIS - - = - - Chairman Service Committee 


LEE ASHCRAFT, Chairman Stone Mountain Memorial Com. 
IVAN E. ALLEN, Chairman Tax and Legislative Committee 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ROY LECRAW - - - - - = = - = = = = - President 
D. LEON WILLIAMS = = -,-= -°= - = = = Secretary 


WOMAN’S DIVISION 


MISS SUSIE WAILES - - - - - - - - - = Chairman 
MRS. WILBER COLVIN - - - - - - - - - Secretary 
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BY THE HONEYSUCKLE SPRING 
By Frank L. Stanton 


THE REVENUE ACT OF 1924 
By Haynes McFadden 


REVERENCE FOR THE FLAG 
By Fonville McWhorter 


Le ACXSe DODGER Sw Nip AcE A INGE At eeeererreret se eens eee 
By Arthur Brooke 


COLLEGE EDUCATION IN SBUSINE SS sean ete 


By J. F. Sellers 


DOWN IN GEORGIA 
By Will D. Muse 


THE A. B. & A. FAMILY 
By W, R. Tucker 


OWED TO TRAFFIC 
By Platt Young 


RUNNING TO COVER? GEORGIA NEVER 
By B. S. Barker 


ATLANTA—ATHLETIC CAPITAL OF SOUTH 
By Morgan Blake 


ATLANTA TO HAVE MEMORY DAY 
By Mrs. Frances Bemis 


STATE TOUR OF SAVANNAHIANS 
By Fred T. Newell 


TOMES, AMIR 6U ND a NING Ded SM DPANSS ON Se ee ee eee ee ; 
By Marion Jackson 


IX INCOR SE (CCRDROSRHCHUN GOO 18 ONG WIS Bos a er cep renee ees etree 
By Mrs. John K. Ottley 


BO EEE O RAMUS acc sescosnect iets sete eter cs 2 taco vapsteate nies sacacveecahzec-4et * 
NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK....... 


UNIQUE MEETING ATLANTA RETAIL MERCHANTS 
By C. V. Hohenstein 


SIDE EIGEES = ONG 1925 (CONMEINTEO Nee eeere eae ee 
By D. Leon Williams 


WHY ATLANTA DID NOT GET CONVENTION........... 
By Herbert B. Kennedy 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR, CONVENTION... o.0.. 


By John M. Slaton, Jr. 


NO DETOURS AROUND ATLANTA........... SRR TS 
By Frederic J. Paxon 


SOBEAR BS OrG OOD pease set ee race rec eee ee ee 
By Susie C. Wailes 


TRAFFIC BOULEVARDS FOR ATLANTA 
By George Deibert 


NOREEN MEIN, iO MM ONSY CGa By Of Shas eee ean meee ree 
By R. M. Cobb, Jr. 


GOOD NEWS FROM NEIGHBOR CITIES..... 
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By the Honeysuckle Spring 
By Frank L. STANTON 


¢ ¢ 


Bees shade is kind an’ coolin’ by the honeysuckle 
spring, 

Aw there’s where Mister Mockin’ bird has dreamed a 
song to sing: 


+) 


The trees have said “Good mornin’,’ noddin’ every 
whichaway, 
For they heard the Light a-comiw ’fore the Sun made 


up the day. 


Summer in the valleys, 
Summer on the hills, 

Mockin’ birds of mornin’, 
Then stars, an’ whippoorwills. 


The green fields of plenty—they’re like a table spread 
For happy homes of harvest where Love’ll bless the 
bread. 


The sowin’ an’ the reanin’—the joy the toil’ll bring, 
It hears the world’s heart beatin’-—tt makes the Sum- 
mer sing. 


Summer in the shadows— 
The Sun’s behind the hills; 

The Sweet dreams, the sweet dreams, 
With stars aw whippoorwills. 
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‘The Revenue Act of 1924 


Reduction of Individual Income Tax a Marked Feature of New Law 
Corporations Do Not Fare So Well---A Board of Tax 
Appeals Should Prove a Blessing 


“No, *tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 


church door, 


a] HE revenue act of 1924 does not 


satisfy the specifications of 

Secretary Andrew W. Mellon 
and his gallant following either in 
depth or width, but it does take an 
excess burden off the shoulders of the 
army of individuals who constitute 
the rank and file of income taxpay- 
ers, and is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Earned incomes up to $10,000 will 
enjoy a preferential rate of 25 per 
cent lower than unearned income. No 
income of over $10,000 is conceded as 
earned. Corporations must ‘worry 
along under the same income tax bur- 
dens as before. 

The feature of the act which spread 
the greatest joy was the provision for 
a 25 per cent reduction in the income 
tax of individuals payable in 1924. All 
the provisions of the act of 1924 are 
retroactive and cover the entire calen- 
dar year, although it was not signed 
as the law of the land until June 2. 
Changes of method, of course, be- 
came effective after the passage of 
the act, and the stamping of promis- 
sory notes, for instance, continues 
under the previous act until July 3, 
1924. 

The changes in the new act are 
many and decided and to reverse the 
figure of speech, the act is, in this 
respect, fully as deep as a well and 
as wide as a church door. In con- 
templating its provisions, memory 
harks back to the good old days, un- 
tramelled by revenue acts, when the 
dollars that dropped in the till did 
not have to do long division with Un- 
cle Sam. 

One effect of the income tax levies 
of the past decade has been the im- 
provement of systems and methods 
in almost every business. No one 
could employ the careless methods of 
bookkeeping that were in vogue ten 
years ago, without dire consequences 
and visitations from the income tax 
officers. 

The profession of public accounting 
has in the same span of years taken 
a surge forward. At the present 


but 
By HAYNES McFADDEN 


Someone will be asking why we 
have selected a paper dealing with the 
perplexing question of taxes for the 
leading article in this mid-summer 
weather. This question will not be 
asked after the reader has followed 
Mr. McFadden through this engaging 
discussion of the new federal tax act. 
It is valuable information in succint 
form. Mr. McFadden is the Hditor 
of THE SOUTHERN BANKER and is 
admirably qualified to give our read- 
ers this important and needed infor- 
mation.—THE EDITOR. 


time it is doubtful if any field offers 
the opportunities to ambitious young 
men that public accounting affords. 
Any man with more than a nominal 
tax to pay is foolish to attempt to 
figure his return for himself, the 
study of the income tax laws being 
sufficient for an ordinary life’s work, 
without other cares or responsibilities. 

Admitting the revenue act of 1924 
to be a vast improvement over its pre- 
decessor in the relief it affords, as 
well as in the removal of loop holes 
for tax evasion, it has been criticized 
severely on account of the disparity 
between the rates imposed on corpor- 
ations as compared with the rate on 
individuals. This leaves the door of 
temptation open to tax evasion 


MR. McFADDEN 


twill serve.”—SHAKESPEARE. 


through changes in the form in which 
business is carried on. 

Other features of the act are like- 
wise criticised, not the least of which 
are its complicated technicalities, 
which again emphasizes the necessity 
of calling in expert advisers when- 
ever a substantial amount of money is 
involved. 

Getting down to the specific pro- 
visions of the act, one of the most im- 
portant from the taxpayer’s view is 
the creation of a Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. This board is to consist of 
seven members, appointed by the 
president, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. Salaries of mem- 
bers are fixed at $7,500 each. During 
the. first two years of the present 
law’s existence the president may ap- 
point as many as four boards of seven 
members each. Hearings before the 
Boards of Tax Appeals shall be open 
to the public and if the amount in 
controversy is more than $10,000, the 
act provides that stenographic re- 
ports shall be taken. 

A credit of 25 per cent on the 
taxes of individual incomes payable 
in 1924 may be taken by cutting the 
June 15th installment in half and by 
reducing the other two installments 
25 per cent each. Where the tax was 
paid in full on March 15th, the re- 
fund will be made without applica- 
tion by the taxpayer. 

Under the act of 1924, the tax on 
normal incomes of individuals accru- 
ing in 1924 and payable in 1925 is 
fixed at 2 per cent on the first $4,000 
of income, 4 per cent on the next 
$4,000, and 6 per cent on the remain- 
der. This is a reduction from 4 per 
cent on the first $4,000 of income and 
8 per cent on the balance as previous- 
ly collected. Individual incomes un- 
der $10,000 are not subject to any 
surtax. Under the old law $6,000 
was the limit free of surtax. 

A new surtax beginning at $10,000 
‘evics 1 per cent additional on incomes 
between $10,000 and $14,000 and 
graduates up to the maximum of 40 

(Continued on Page 41.) 
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Reverence for the Flag 
An Appeal to All Citizens to Respect the Emblem of Our Nation 


By FONVILLE McWHORTER 


OURTH OF JULY means lots 
F to the people of this country. 

As we meet again this year in 
patriotic services, we should not meet 
just for temporary display of patriot- 
ism. We should turn our thoughts 
seriously upon our country; study 1s 
problems, and obligate ourselves to 
uphold the standards which make our 
country great. 

When one thinks of country, one 
instantly thinks of the flag. A real 
patriot never looks upon our flag 
without a thrill of pride—and it is 
this indefinable something I wish to 
discuss—the virtues in the folds we 
love and the obligation we owe. Let’s 
review for a few minutes America 
and Americans, and see if we have 
not the right to stand in reverence 
at all times to our flag. 

First, we see w-thin its folds the 
resources of this country. We can 
picture a great natural wilderness of 
not so many years ago. From the 
snow-peaked mountains of Maine to 
the orange groves of Florida, our 
country boasts of resources untold. 
Every plant known to nature can be 
found in our fields. A splendid cli- 
mate lends itself to make more in- 
spir:ng this perfect scene. We think 
of this, and know that it is in the 
flag. We love the flag, because it 
is nobly blessed by nature. 

And even as our minds dwell on 
this natural beauty, we see a change 
take place—we see a great primeval 
forest begin to transform to culti- 
vated fields. The grain f elds of the 
middle west link with King Cotton of 
Dixie, to feed and clothe the world, 
and other resources from our mines 
and groves, until a people have taken 
what nature so grandly gave and de- 
veloped for world progress until to- 
day, our people are the richest on 
earth. 

And, too, we see the work of ge- 
nius. We hear the puffing of giant 
locomotives carrying cargoes of 
freight into other sections of our 
country. We think of our ships on 
the ocean—aeroplanes—of  instru- 
ments throwing the voice through 
space—of anesthesia, and other scien- 
t'fie discoveries—our hospitals and 
thousands of other inventions and 
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discoveries, where night is turned 
into day—and the air, the water and 
earth have been harnessed. We know 
that, too, these are in our flag, and 
we can honor that flag because it is 
nobly blessed by the handiwork of 
man. 

But there is still another vrtue 
there, for one cannot think of Amer- 
ica unless our minds drop back on 
pages of memory, and on_ those 
pages, once more we see small bands 
of people, wronged in their own 
country, braving the awesome At- 
lantic in search of new homes where 
they could live in freedom and enjoy 
equal privileges. We see the spirit 
which carved a path across this great 
western continent, and broke the 
ground for a new nation. We see 


MAJOR McWHORTER 


them in their struggles against pov- 
erty, cold and hunger, overcoming 
those obstacles by mere determina- 
tion. We see them in battles in their 
many wars and each time success- 
fully carrying on. We follow them 
on, and see them revolt against the 
tyranny of a mother land. A new 
country is formed with a constitution 
built upon highest ideals. A con- 
stitut on framed to give to the in- 
d:vidual more liberty, more justice 
and more democracy than to the citi- 
zens of any other country of all the 
world. But to reach this stage of 
idealism, sufferings and_ sacrificas 
took place, and the highest pr'ce of 
patriotism was paid. These suffer- 
ings and sacrifices instilled into the 
hearts of this people a new and 
greater love for the things that were 
good and from these sufferings and 
sacrifices, ideals and principles were 
gathered, which will ever live, be- 
cause principles and ideals constitute 
the spirit of the American people. 

Each generation, new problems 
have arisen, but each time the sp rit 
of a people has solved them success- 
fully; each time men and women 
have paid their all that ideals and 
pr-nciples might live. So when we 
think of these, we know that this 
virtue is in those folds. We love the 
flag because it is blessed by the 
spirit of sacrifice, and that is the 
handiwork of God. 

So while we stop to let the flag go 
by, let’s not feel it maudlin senti- 
ment to salute. The w sest men are 
proud to give it reverence—our de- 
fencers of country proudly salute, be- 
eause “Old Glory’? is more than a 
symbol—it is America. . On land and 
sea it has the respect of the whole 
world. It has never fought for greed, 
but ever stood as the defender of jus- 
tice and liberty. It has never sought 
battle—but it has never known fear; 
and though one hundred and sixty- 
f've years old, there is not one single 
stain to mar its glory. 

It is not petty sentiment, nor 
showy patriotism, to uncover or Sa- 
lute our colors; to honor our flag is 
to honor our fertile soils and our 
clear blue skies. To honor our flag 


(Continued on Page 52.) 
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Tax Dodgers in Atlanta 


An Interesting Study of Actual Facts Concerning Our Public Schools 


S chairman of a tax committee 

from the Inter-Civie Council, I 

was asked to check the 1923 tax 
digest against the roll of our city 
schools. The facts thus obtained are 
alarming, for after carefully check- 
ing Tech and Commercial High 
schools, three white grammar schools, 
and one colored school the following 
figures were obtained: 


Tech High school with 1,188 fami- 
lies represented, had 306 families not 
on the tax digest: Commercial High 
school with 966 families represented, 
had 366 families not on the tax digest: 
Highland school with 699 families 
represented, had 279 families not on 
the tax digest: Spring Street school 
with 422 families represented had 
116 families not on the tax digest: 
Inman Park school with 561 families 
represented had 340 families not on 
the tax digest: Ware school, colored, 
with 1,226 families represented had 
only 83 families paying taxes. 


To date, I have had only the schools 
listed above checked, but the commit- 
tee plans to have all schools in the 
city checked before the opening of 
the September term. 


It takes only a few minutes for you 
to see how much money Atlanta is 
losing in the tax dodgers who have 
children in our city schools—just take 
one school that has been checked with 
390 heads of families paying no taxes; 
we know that families with school 
children are usually housekeepers and 
not boarders, so in addition to street 
tax the city is losing on household 
Assuming that each family has 


_ only $200 worth of furniture, the city 


at the present rate is losing about 
$1,000 in this particular school. Tak- 
ing the loss in this school as an aver- 
age, and I think you will find that 


| it is about an average, and multiply- 
_ ing it by the sixty schools we have in 


) 


| 
| 
! 


Atlanta you will find that the city is 
losing $60,000.00 in personal property 
alone. With ten thousand families not 
Paying street tax, the city is losing 
$30,000.00. 


In addition to losing the tax money 


listed above, we are furnishing free 


text books up to the sixth grade at 


, our own cost of $4.00 per pupil. If 


each one of the non-payers of taxes 


By ARTHUR L. BROOKE 


MR. ARTHUR L. BROOKE 


has two children in school, the city 
is donating about $40,000.00 for free 
text books to show our appreciation 
of having them with us. The above 
applies only to the schools. 


We are now working on plans to 
check the city, ward by ward, taking 
in every apartment, residence, hotel, 
boarding and rooming house in the 
City of Atlanta. We want to see that 
every man or woman in the city sub- 
ject to taxes is on the tax digest and 


August Features 


“WHY DO PRESIDENTIAL YEARS 
MAKE BUSINESS NERVOUS?” 
By Mell R. Wilkinson 
“JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS— 
MASTER BUILDER” 

By Forrest Adair 
“THE CIVIC URGE” 

By Platt Young 
“ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEED” 
By W. W. Orr 
“GEORGIA’S ROADS GETTING 
BETTER AND BETTER” 

By Jvuhn Holder 


Watch the August 
Frontispiece 


not only on the digest but that they 
pay all they are due for the time they 
have lived in the city. I am informed 
that the city is entitled to four years 
back taxes. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
a great many of the parents of the 
children in the high school check have 
sent their children through all the 
grammar school grades, enjoyed the 
same free taxation that they now 
have in the high schools. 


I know that there is not a member 
of any of our civic bodies who wants 
to deprive any child of an education; 
they would be one of the first to help 
anyone unable to pay taxes to a free 
education. But the percentage of tax 
dodgers is too great when by our in- 
vestigation we find that almost fifty 
per cent are non-payers. We might be 
led to believe that ten per cent are 
unable to pay but the fifty per cent 
just will not do. 


In our investigation we have had 
all the assistance that our city offi- 
cials could give us, from the mayor 
on down. Everyone has co-operated 
with us and each one has asked us to 
help to solve the problem. 

The Board of Education must see 
that all children of school age are in 
school, that is as far as they can go. 
They are not authorized to see that 
a tax receipt is presented before an 
entrance ticket can be given. 


We have three Tax Assessors whese 
entire time is taken up with realty 
investigations. Our City Tax Collec- 
tor can collect only the taxes that 
come to his office; the City Marsnal 
has charge of collecting all the de- 
linquent taxes, but this Herculean 
task is too much for his small force. 


What the remedy is to be, I do not 
know. The tax committee is to meet 
with a committee from the tax com- 
mittee of council, and with the Board 
of Assessors and invite a_ similar 
committee from the Board of Educa- 
tion to meet with us to try to create 
some plan whereby every person in 
the City of Atlanta who should be 
paying taxes is on the tax books. I 
think the plan mentioned above, ward 
by ward, street by street, house by 
house, will be the only way. 
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College Education in Business 


A Plan Offering Practical Co-operation for Discerning Business Leaders 
and Intelligent Young Manhood and Womanhood 


HEORIES and practices of 
ale education have been the ex- 

pressions of different peoples, 
countries and creeds. When the earth 
was young and green, and the gods 
dwelt among men, Plato taught the 
Greek youth the mysteries of ph- 
losophy, rhetoric and art; and the 
curriculum of the Grove of Academus 
typed the standard of Greek culture 
for centuries after Greek nationality 
had dissolved. Education in Rome 
was for Roman conquest and empire. 
Vergil dedicated his classic Aene d to 
the glory of war: “I sing of arms 
and a hero.” Vitruvius, the great- 
est engineer of Roman time, was 
Caesar’s trusted general, and con- 
structed the great Roman fortifica- 
tions, amphitheatres, aqueducts and 
temples. These have endured for 
2,000 years, and much of modern ar- 
chitecture is modeled on the Roman 
design. The Emperor Constantine 
wrote: “We need as many engineers 
as possible. Invite to the study all 
youths of eighteen years, and to the 
scholars supply sufficient means.” 
But the greatest contr bution of 
Roman education was the Body of 
Civil Law, codified by the Emperor 
Justinian. This has been the basis 


MR. CATOR WOOLFORD 
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By J. F. SELLERS 


of all modern systems of law, civil 
and common. The Justinian Code re- 
flects the gen'us of a nation directed 
by government and law. 

In medieval times the business of 
men was the service of the Church, 
and all culture and desire were spir- 
itual and sectarian. The art of An- 
gelo and Rhaphael, the classics of 
Dante and Chaucer, the conquest of 
the crusades—all were for the saving 
of the souls of men. This culture 
was crystallized in the univers‘ties 
of the Christian nations of Europe. 
The tradition of the Church con- 


_tinued to influence the history and 


habits of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
these great univers ties are still back- 
ward in adjusting their curricula to 
the spirit of the times. But the dis- 
coveries of science by Galileo, La- 
mare and Darwin modif ed the be- 
liefs of men in the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Bible and in the infallible 
authority of the Church; and the pen- 
dulum of  intellectural endeavor 
swung to the polar extreme. The 
wave of progressive doubt culm‘nated 
in an obsession of materialism and 
climaxed in the German philosophy of 
kultur. Commerce, education, ars, 
government and religion were re- 
duced to a scientific basis, and war 
was justified by the biology of might 
over right and of the fitness of the 
strong to suppress the weak. Science 
became the handmaiden, not the com- 
panion, in German educaton, and 
was exploited not for culture but 
for kultur. Research in quest of truth 
became debased to a mad search for 
gold. 


But education in America is not 
handicapped by the traditions of Eu- 
rope. Neither the philosophy of 
myth cal Greece, nor the imperialism 
of ancient Rome, nor the intolerance 
of the medieval Church, nor the ma- 
terialism of modern Germany has in- 
fluenced American education. Amer- 
icans are an artistic people, a law- 
abiding people, a thr fty people, a pa- 
triotic people, a religious people; and 


-their system of education should fit 


them for citizenship and vocation. 
This then brings us to the application 


of education to business. If America 
were a nation of shop-keepers, as 
reputed, and its chief desire were the 
getting of gain, preparation for busi- 
ness would be a s mple affair. Amer- 
icans would then think in terms of 
the curb, speak the practical language 
of the market, direct their social life 
to promote trade, create works of art 
for the profit of wealth, serve their 
fellow-men for a consideration, and 
seek the Kingdom of Heaven only to 
save their souls. But Amer‘can 
business men are citizens of an ideal 
republic and share the privileges 
and responsibilities of the composite 
culture of American life. To this 
end, liberal training and broad cul- 
ture are requisite for the larger suc- 
cess. 


In the application of college train- 
ing to business some spec:-fic state- 
ments of dependence of business on 
general culture are suggested. Edu- 
cation has a two-fold purpose: First, 
the gift of a variety of useful knowl- 
edge, which has an immediate bear- 
ing on the conduct of life; second, 
the development of a discipl ned men- 
tal grasp, whereby knowledge may 
be applied. Knowledge is power, but 
a disciplined mind is powerful. 


DR. J. F. SELLERS 


Some of the types of knowledge ac- 
quired in college are language, his- 
tory, sociology and the material 
secences. Language and history are 
not luxuries; they are the record of 
human thought during the ages. So- 
ciology and allied subjects are the 
‘study of society, government, indus- 
try, finance. These are not imag- 
inary, but for discipline in conclu- 
sions from human experience. The 
material sciences afford a training 
of mind developed from no_ other 
sources of knowledge—the discipline 
of the demonstrations of mathemat- 
ies and the experimental principles 
of chem'stry, physics, geology and 
biology. Other sources of human 
knowledges are limited by the im- 
perfections of human theories, but 
scientific knowledge is exact to the 
degree that the laws of nature are 
perfect. Higher education, then, 
tends to expand one’s intelligence and 
ft him for the understanding of the 
complex problems of business. It is 
of enormous value when one learns 
something to be able to put it in re- 
lation to something else. 


Now comes the crucial question, 
the critical test: Does college edu- 
cation train men for business? The 
answer ‘s indirect. College education 
does not specifically prepare men for 
business, or technically for engineer- 
ing, or professionally for medicine. 
But schools of engineering and med - 
cine are now prescribing college 
graduation for entrance, and the 
trend is directing to the vocation of 
business. The real undergraduate 
college should not be a business col- 
lege, more than it should tran di- 
rectly for engineering or medicine. 
The finished products of life are de- 
veloped either in the graduate, tech- 
nical or professional schools, or in 
the larger school of exper’ence. Dur- 
ing the past decade, many of the lar- 
ger American universities have es- 
tablished graduate schools for busi- 


Down In Georgia 


By WILL D. MUSE 


There’s a little bit o’ heaven in the skies so bright and blue 
There’s a bit o’ heaven’s music when the blue birds sing to you; 
There’s a little bit o’ laughter and I hepe to catch it too 
When summer brings the roses back to Georgia. 


There’s a little bit of Ireland in the clover’s sweet perfume, 
There’s a littie bit o’ Holland where the nodding tulips bloom, 
We welcome everybody if they can only find the room, 

For we know they will be happy down in Georgia. 


There’s a little bit o’ laughter in the honey-laden breeze, 
And many a golden fortune for the yellow-legged bees, 
There’s a little bit o’ paradise beneath the whispering trees 
When summer comes a’ courtin’ back to Georgia. 


There’s a little bit o’ croonin’ when banjos hit a tune, 
There’s a little bit o’ spocnin’ when love “sets up” to June, 
There’s many a dream o’ heaven beneath the harvest moon 
When nature sings her love songs down in Georgia. 


ness training, and the current press 
has announced the Baker donation 
of $5,000,000 for the founding of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Admin‘stration. This will encourage 
business men to make similar gifts to 
other institutions. The recent 
Lowry bequest of $800,000 to Ogle- 
thrope University has for its ultimate 
purpose the development of a grad- 
uate school for business. 
Parenthetically, it might be remem- 
bered that before the World War the 
British were using the time-honored 
apprentice system of preparation in 
the trades; whereas the German peo- 
ple had special schools for educating 
their youth in all activites for life. 
As a result, in England, factories, 
counting houses and consulates were 
directed by men who were operating 
the antiquated systems of their fore- 
fathers; whereas the German prod- 


ucts were manufactured, marketed 
and distributed by spec alists highly 
trained in German universities. In 
one dye factory in Bremen there 
were employed more than 100 re- 
search Ph.Dd graduates in chemistry, 
and every product, including prime, 
‘ntermediate and finished dye, was 
developed by university-trained spe- 
cialists. This system extended to all 
activities of German life, and prac- 
tically every manufacturer, banker 
and diplomat was a univers ty grad- 
uate. The beginning of the War 
found German commerce dominating 
the world, and if the junker spirit 
had been suppressed, German civiliza- 
tion had surv-ved. But Germany’s 
heart was wrong, and in her will to 
gain the whole world she lost her 
soul, 

But another question might be 

(Continued on Page 42.) 


The First Drawbridge on the St. Simons Highway Which Will Be Formally Opened July 11. 
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The A. B. & A. Railway Family 


A Harmonious and Efficient Organization of Railway Workmen 


E’RE just one big family 

GC VW and we run the railway on 

‘Golden Rule’ principles. 

Colonel Bugg is the ‘boss’, but he 

doesn’t like to ‘boss.’ He works with 

us and for us and in the interest of 
the public.” 

This statement, made by an em- 
ployee of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Atlantic Railway, expresses in a 
few words the esprit de corps of this 
railway, little more than 600 miles in 
length, which has done and is still 
doing big things. 

Friendship and fellowship exist be- 
tween employer and employed to a 
degree that perhaps is not found in 
any similar organization in the trans- 
portation annals of the country. 

Colonel B. L. Bugg, a veteran rail- 
roader, has well demonstrated , his 
ability to lead. He has consulted and 
advised with his employees and thus 
won their respect and support. Here 
is strikingly shown the accord and 
harmony of sympathetic and co-op- 
erative action. 

The spirit of co-operation per- 
meates the whole of this railway sys- 
tem. It is evidenced in the work of 
every employee, from the lowest 
track hand to the heads of every de- 
partment. In fact it goes beyond 
that. Patrons of the road—the farm- 
er, the merchant and the manufactur- 
er—co-operate. 

“The extent to which this spirit of 
co-operation exists can be gained by 
interviewing any patron of the road,” 
said one of the agents. ‘We have 
been called a big family, and in every 
section where the road touches we 
find our kith and kin, so to speak, and 
everybody takes an interest beyond 
that of actually giving us business.” 


Record of Constructive Service 


The history of the A., B. & A. Rail- 
way is a record of constructive ser- 
vice. With branches running to Way- 
cross and Thomasville, from the main 
line, which runs from Atlanta to 
Brunswick, another part of the main 
line striking off from Manchester, 
Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., this rail- 
way tapped an empire of sparsely 
settled territory. Its only chance to 
grow was to build towns and pros- 
perous farming communities and fac- 
tories in this territory to supply traf- 
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By W. R. TUCKER 


PRESIDENT BUGG 


fic. With far-seeing eyes the man- 
agement entered upon this task. 
Realizing that agriculture was the 
fundamental factor, the railway or- 
ganized in the beginning and _ has 
maintained to the present day, one of 
the most active and efficient agricul- 
tural and immigration departments of 
any railroad in the entire South. In 
many of the farm crops that brought 
new money this railway has been the 


DOES ATLANTA NEED THE 
PLAZA? 


An Illustration 


Dear Mr. Barker: 

I know that it will be inter- 
esting to you to know that while 
the L. & N. 5:25 a. m. train 
was being coupled this after- 
noon that there were 120 auto- 


ists waiting to cross at the 
Union Station. This shows the 
need of the plaza. The cars 


were in line north as far as the 
Lowry Bank Building. Atlanta 
always gets what she goes aft- 
er. Why not the plaza? 
Yours, 
W. H. ADKINS. 


real pioneer. Tobacco, a crop that 
has already brought a large number 
of big warehouses and curing plants 
to the state; that has already at- 
tracted scores of successful tobacco 
farmers from North Carolina and 
other old tobacco states; that prom- 
ises to farmers this year a bumper 
crop and probably well over $5,000,- 
CC0O, was introduced into Georgia by 
the agricultural department of this 
enterprising railway. 

The first sweet potato crop curing 
houses in Georgia were built as the 
result of the work of this same de- 
partment, and this industry yet prom- 
ises to be one of the leading indus- 
tries of the state. 

Perhaps 50 per cent of the truck 
grown commercially in Georgia is 
produced in A., B. and A. territory, 
while the pineapple pear, a coming 
fruit crop in Georgia, has had its 
chief stimulus from this same rail- 
way’s agricultural department. It is 
certain that most of the commercial 
orchards and the first canning plants 
will add materially to the wealth of 
Georgia in A., B. and A. territory. 

This road has, also, done much to 
encourage the peach industry in this 
territory and more than a_ million 
young trees has been planted in its 
famous “Pine Mountain” section with- 
in the past five years. 

Six hundred cars will be required 
to handle this year’s merchantable 
vegetable crops that are beginning to 
move to the East from practically 
six counties along the line of the A., 
B. and A., all south of Cordele. These 
crops include tomatoes, cucumbers, 
beans, potatoes, cantaloupes and many 
other things. These are supplemen- 
tary crops to other staple commodi- 
ties in which South Georgia abounds. 
They do not take into account such 
things as cotton and grain, the peach 
and the melon and the peanut crop, 
nor the tremendous returns from live 
stock and poultry products. South 
Georgia—along the line of the A., B. 
and A.—is becoming stronger every 
year in agricultural wealth. 

While the territory traversed by 
the A., B. and A. has made rapid 
strides agriculturally and commer- 
cially, it has not been far behind in 
industrial development. It has taken 
many steps in its manufacturing 


1. A Herd of Jerseys in the A., B. & A. Ter- 
ritory; 2. A Stretch of A., B. & A. Track 
in South Georgia; 3. An A., B. & A. Pas- 
senger Train; 4. The A.. B. & A. Docks 
at Brunswick. 


progress. Many industries, some of 
them small but running full tilt, may 
be found on the line of road, while 
others will probably be established in 
the near future. 

The activity of the A., B. and A. 
industrial department is largely re- 
sponsible for industrial development 
in three important directions recent- 
ly in Atlanta. This includes: 

A large warehouse erected by the 
Atlanta Flour and Grain Company 
at a cost of $45,000. 

A three-story warehouse erected 
by Paradies and Rish at an approxi- 
mate cost of $45,000. 

The erection of warehouse and 
storage facilities at a cost of $35,000 
by the Pan-American Southern Pet- 
roleum Company, which has recently 
purchased the interests of the Dun- 
ham Oil Company. 

Development of the natural re- 
sources of the section through which 
the A., B. and A. runs has been one 
of the big aims of “The A., B. and A. 
Railway Family.” Their task is not 
finished, their capacity is not ex- 
hausted. Greater progress will mark 
their history in the years yet to come. 


Owed To Traffic 


By PLATT YOUNG 


LIKE the new-made motor roads 
I That hitch the town together, 
On them both light and heavy 
loads 
Are hauled despite the weather. 
I always smile when them I see 
And long to speed and try them: 
The why of this is keen to me 
Because I helped te buy them. 


The new-made motor roads are lined 
With concrete, built to measure, 
And when each motorist is fined 
It helps the city treasure. 
I own a car of latest mode, 
A wonderful creation, 
Will pass most things upon the road 
Except a filling station. 


I drove too fast cone summer’s day, 
A rugged cop soon copt me; 

He put a barrier in my way 
Then very quickly stopt me. 

I saw his form loom broad and large, 
But up I loudly hollers: 

“Why do you gloat? What 

charge?” 
He said, “It’s fifteen dollars.” 


is the 


O there’s a moral to this tale 
Which there’s no use in shirk- 
ing: 
These fines relieve us of our kale 
And set the thinker working. 
The fifteen bones I paid with grace 
My fever much abated, 
But vowed all speed-bugs in this place 
Must be expatriated. 


Atlanta Safety Council’s keen 
To temper motor worry 

And keep Atlanta’s traffic clean 
From all this frenzied hurry. 

So let’s adept this careful thing 
And be a Safety clinger 

Before the heavenly voices sing 
“O Death, where is thy Stinger?” 


“A Dangerous Curve Ahead” is faced 
No matter what direction, 
“Cross Crossings Cautious y” is 
placed 
At every intersection. 
“Stop, Lceok and Listen’, “Safety 


First” 
Are warnings of the hour, 
And speed-bugs now confront the 
worst: 


The sign on Fulton Tower! 
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Running to Cover? 
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Georgia---Never! 


Ample Grounds for Abiding Faith in Georgia’s Permanent Prosperity 


ID you ever notice how average 
folks, when overcome by a sud- 
Jen shower, quickly “run to cover.” 

Occasionally you find a man like 
the late President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who, instead of “running to 
cover” from rain, really enjoyed the 
experience; it was a common sight 
to see him during a downpour of rain 
either riding horseback or walking 
along the streets of Washington, or 
through the parks and woods nearby, 
with head erect, a smile on his coun- 
tenance, radiating his enjoyment in 
facing and braving Father Neptune; 
and, best of all, no ill effects followed 
these experiences. 

This brings me up to the thought 
that recently the business of our 
country has shown some signs of 
slackening, and we see many people 
“running to cover” by holding up 


GEORGIA 


River. 
Southeast. 


mileage. 
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Largest state east of the Mississippi 
Ranks first in population in the 
Holds supremacy in railroad 
First in creameries and cheese factories 


established in 1923-24 


Leads in diversified agriculture 


and horticulture. 


By BENJ. S. BARKER 


their investments, big and little; and, 
worst of all, creating an atmosphere 
of pessimism by their daily conver- 
sation, leaving the impression on the 
minds of those they meet that while 
conditions throughout the country are 
on a “toboggan”, Georgia is even 
worse off. They often go further and 
say that our state is trailing behind 
other Southern states in the march of 
progress. 

Now, if there is any comfort in the 
thought, it must be remembered that 
conservatism has prevailed in the na- 
tion’s business affairs every presiden- 
tial year (1924 is such a year) for 
the past fifty years. History shows 
that this traditional business depres- 
sion on presidential years is always 
without sound economical basis, that 
it is largely psychological. 

Prior to fifteen years ago, to find 


an outstanding prosperous state, we 
would have to look at the Central 
West or the East—since that time, 
all Southern states have materially 
progressed. One state in particular 
has made remarkable strides in ma- 
terial and educational development; it 
has acquired hundreds of textile mills, 
furniture plants, tobacco factories and 
numerous other industries which have 
brought in a vast amount of wealth; 
and, as a result, her people have be- 
come wide-awake, progressive, voting 
large amounts in bonds to establish 
and support roads and schools, while 
developing a notable civic pride in 
their state and its undertakings. I 
refer to the great state of North Car- 
olina, and we, as Georgians, should 
glory in their accomplishments, and 
endeavor to shape our activities along 
these same helpful lines. 

As I am writing this article about 
Georgia, what are the real facts per- 
taining to Georgia’s progress? Is it 
a fact that our commonwealth has 
stood still and seen other Southern 
states pass her in the march of prog- 
ress during the last fifteen years? 

Do our people lack the vision and 
energy to carry on? I have been 
studying Georgia’s resources recent- 
ly, and have tried to ascertain wheth- 
er or not we can count ourselves a 
progressive state, and I have come to 
the conclusion that Georgia belongs 
to such a class. 

At the end of 1923, Georgia had 
eighteen creameries, having a month- 
ly output of 287,000 pounds of butter, 
and nine cheese factories with a year- 
ly output of 335,000 pounds. Incuba- 
tors have been brought into Georgia 
with hatching capacity of 800,000 
eggs seven times per year, the larg- 
est of which is located at Hogansville. 
In other words, our Georgia farmers 
have adopted a program to raise such 
products as will enable them to have 
money all the time instead of just 
once a year. 

Georgia outranks all other South- 
ern states in the advancement of her 
methods of farming during the last 
three years, largely as result of the 
work of the Georgia Association. Our 
farmers should raise a million bales 
of cotton this year, plus millions of 
dollars derived from peaches, apples, 
watermelons, cantaloupes. chickens, 
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eggs, vegetables, syrup, tobacco, pea- 
nuts and pecans. 


In value of farm property in 1920, 
Georgia ranks second in the same 
group of states, with a total valua- 
tion of all farm property of $1,356,- 
685,196, Kentucky alone exceeding 
Georgia in farm wealth by less than 
$200,000,000. 


Georgia ranks second only to North 
Carolina in the number of incorpo- 
rated cities, having a population of 
more than five thousand, Georgia 


having twenty-six such cities as 
against North Carolina’s  twenty- 
seven. 


The latest authority shows that 
Georgia ranks second in the number 
of cotton factories and textile mills 
in the Southern states, as follows: 


North Carolina........ 634 mills 


Georol amet wc = 208 mills 
South Carolina 204 mills 
Mennessee 22-2245. 134 mills 
PAtaibevi aan =) -- 7. 91 mills 


During 1923, Georgia secured three 
$2,000,060 mills and enlargements of 
four others. 


As to good roads.- We hear many 
adverse criticisms of Georgia’s road 
building program. However, the 
truth of the matter is that Georgia 
enjoys an enviable record among the 
Southern states in the matter of road 
building. Our state highway depart- 
ment has spent $20,241,065.97 on 
roads and bridges. Roads and bridges 
under construction January 1, 1924, 
amount to $7,613,210.386. The esti- 
mated cost of roads and bridges that 
will be put under construction for 
which plans have been made and 
funds provided will amount to $5,- 
296,620.50, making a grand total of 
money spent on highways or to be 
spent, $33,050,896.52. 

I quote the following figures from 
“Facts and Figures” 1924, just off the 
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RETIRING AND NEW HEADS OF SOUTHERN BELL 


J. EPPS BROWN 
Retiring President 


BEN S. READ 
New President 


press, issued by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce: 

“Total mileage of roads in Georgia 
at the end of 1923, 94,000 miles, of 
which 18,000 are surfaced roads. Dur- 
ing 1928, Georgia built 214.8 miles 
of permanent roads, which is a better 
record than made by any Southeast- 
ern state and was exceeded by 
only one state east of the Mississippi 
river, viz.: South Carolina, which 
built 303.2 miles.” 

As to contracts awarded for build- 
ing for 1923, the state of Georgia 


ranks third among the following 
states: 
North Carolina ....$83,000,000 
Bonide see 76,036,600 
GeOL ole ee 75,105,500 
Bovisian ad 65,375,800 
Tennessee ............ 58,026,900 
IAT aban eee 50,704,500 
Mississippi -—.......... 28,401,900 
South Carolina _.. 25,884,700 


We have no statistics on Kentucky 
and Virginia. 

Georgia has never claimed to be a 
manufacturing state, but is known as 
an agricultural state—nevertheless 
the state has made great progress 
along manufacturing lines, as can be 
shown by the government report just 
issued, Census of Manufacturers 
1921, I am quoting for 1909 and 1921 
below: 

(Continued on Page 44.) 


| jos. s. SHAW 
Constructing Engineer 


Designs 
Finances and Constructs 
Better Buildings 


Georgia Savings Bank Building 
Phone Walnut 2832 


Pel OUT Eis ADD-KEEP If BEFORE YOU 
YOO WILESNEED IT SOON 


Every factory and industry today either have or are making moving pictures of their 
works and product—This brings the factory to the salesmen—and gives them a real 


knowledge of what they are selling. 


Well, when you get these moving pictures we 


will furnish you the projecting machine, curtain, and operator for—FIFTEEN DOL- 


LARS—($15.00). 


Keep our address. 


AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


111 Walton St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Atlanta Showings Only) 


Phone IVy 23880 


— 
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Atlanta---Athletic Capital of the South 
Championship Sports Supported by Plucky Spirit of Atlanta Citizenry 


URELY no one 
S can dispute 

this claim. At- 
lanta — home of 
Bobby Jones, na- 
tional open . golf 
champion in 1928, 
and. thrice South- 
erm champion. At- 


lanta — home of 

Alexa Stirling, 

{ thrice national 

‘ woman’s champion 

in golf, twice Canadian champion, 
twice Metropolitan champion, and 
formerly Southern champion. Atlan- 
ta—home of Mrs. Dozier Lowndes, 
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By MORGAN BLAKE 


twice Southern woman’s champion 
in golf. Atlanta—with mor: fine 
golf courses than any city in Dixie. 

Atlanta—home of the Georgia 
Tech Golden Tornado, undefeated by 


a southern football team in _ five 
years, and many times southern 
champion. Georgia Tech—known 


wherever the flag waves for its re- 
sourceful and gallant grid teams, and 
its many great baseball 
Georgia Tech—with one of its track 
stars, Homer Whelchel, on the Amer- 
‘ean Olympic team. 

Atlanta—home of the Oglethorpe 
Petrels, present baseball champions 
of Dixie colleges. 
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teams. 


Atlanta—home of tennis cham- 
p_ons; of Carlton Smith, greatest of 
all-southern tennis players and win- 
ner of so many southern champion- 
ships that it became monotonous. 
Atlanta—home of Jeff Hunt, present 
southern champion, and of Frank 
Owens and Nat Thornton, former 
southern champions. 

Atlanta—home of Young Str bling, 
the most interesting figure in Amer- 
ican pugilism today, with the excep- 
tion of Jack Dempsey, and surely des- 
tined before very long to wear the 
world’s light-heavyweight crown. 
And, yes, let’s not forget Tiger 
Flowers, who, desp:te his black skin, 
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Photos by Walter Winn 


A STRIKING GROUP OF ATLANTA ATHLETES REPRESENTING VARICUS SPORTS 


1. The Oglethorpe Baseball Team of 1924, State College Champions 
Stribling, Headed for Championship Titles on the Mat; 


; 2. Miss Virginia Ashe, Atlanta’s Chamnion Girl Swimmer; 3. Young 
4. Homer Whelchel of Georgia Tech on American Olympic Team; 5. Coach Alex- 


ander of Georgia Tech; 6. Mrs. Walter P. Andrews, State Woman Champion in Trapshecoting. 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF BLUE RIBBON 
1. The Crackers, Atlanta’s Brillant Baseball Team of the Southern League; 
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Photos by Walter Winn 


ATLANTA ATHLETES 
2. Frank Owens, Southern Tennis Champion, 1922; 3. Carlton 


Smith, Greatest Star the South Has Produced; 4. Alexa Stirling, Atlanta’s Great Woman Golfer; 5. Bobby Jones, One of the Nation’s 
Greatest Golfers: 6. Mrs. Dozier Iowndes. Southern Woman Golf. Champion. 


is a credit to the game and the great- 
est negro fighter developed in five 
years. 

Atlanta—with the most magnifi- 
cent baseball plant in the minor 
league, not excluding the big c'ties 
of the middle west and the Pacific 
coast. Atlanta—home of the Crack- 
ers, five times professional cham- 
pions of the Southern league, and 
making a gallant fight this year for 
a sixth t tle. 

Atlanta—the unquestioned basket- 
ball center of Dixie, with its annual 
colorful southern tournaments with 
twenty or more colleges represented. 
Atlanta—home of the Beanboys, fa- 
mous Atlanta Athletic club basket- 
ball team, nearly always the best 


basketball team in the south, and al- 
ways a very close contender. 

Atlanta is the leader in sports not 
only because of the outstanding ath- 
letic stars that l:ve here, but also 
because of the fact that the city 
boasts thousands and thousands of 
the finest sportsmen and_ sports- 
women in the land. These laymen 
in athletics may not enter activity 
into the various games, but they are 
vitally interested in them, do a pow- 
erful lot of look ng on, and back them 
to the limit. 

In all of the trips of the Georg’a 
Tech football teams to the north, At- 
lanta fans by the hundreds have for- 
saken their business duties and fol- 
lowed the team to the battle scene. 


In 1921 a special train of 15 cars 
carried nearly 500 Atlanta football 
enthusiasts, lead by Mayor Key, to 
New York for the Penn State-Tech 
game. 

Whenever Bobby Jones is battling 
wth the stars of the golfing world 
on northern links you can always 
safely wager that the gallery will 
contain many Atlantians there to 
lend Bobby their moral support. 

Atlanta holds the record for the 
largest attendance at any football 
game in the south. In fact, several 
of the games at Tech have drawn 
more than the top crowd of any other 
city. The Thanksgiving games draw 
around 25,000 people every year. 

(Continued on Page 46.) 
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Atlanta to Have Memory Day Program 


Great Celebration on “fuly 22nd Will Honor Grey Heroes of Sixties 
and Atlanta’s Pioneer Builders 


N JULY -22, 1924, sixty years 

[ atter the great Battle of At- 

lanta, which marked the 
crowning event in Georgia’s partic-- 
pation in the War between the States 
and resulted in the burning and al- 
most total destruction of the Gate 
City, there will be staged a mammoth 
celebration in commemorat on of this 
notable occasion and in honor of the 
grey heroes of the sixties who toiled 
with Herculean effort for the up- 
building of the new Atlanta. 

The instigators of this “Memory 
Day” celebration, as such officially 
proclaimed by Mayor Walter A. Sims, 
are the members of the Atlanta 
Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, that patriotic organiza- 
tion of Southern women in this city 
whose efforts since 1895 in keeping 
alive the spirit of the Confederacy 
and the memorable incidents of 
Southern history have resulted in 
many distinctive ach evements. Mrs. 
John A. Perdue, regent of the chap- 
ter, has named Mrs. B. M. Boykin, 
prominent civic club leader, chairman 
for the day. Assisting her will be 
the leaders of the various c-vic, fra- 
ternal and women’s organizations. 

Atlanta’s Rebirth 

The rebirth of the Gate City, 
which will be the subject of the cele- 
bration, dates back from that period 
in the winter of 1864 follow-ng the 
destruction of Atlanta by Sherman’s 
forces prior to his famous march to 
the sea. The citizens had been forced 
to evacuate after the surrender to 
“Sherman by Mayor James M. Cal- 


Contracts Handled Anywhere 
SURETY BOND ON ALL JOBS 


By FRANCES BEMIS 


Blow out, you bugles, over the rich 


dead. 

There’s none of these so lonely and 
poor of old 

Sweet wine of youth; gave up more 
than gold. 


These laid the world away; poured 
out the red 

But dying, has made us rarer gifts 
years to be 

Of work and joy, and that unhoped 
serene 

That men call age; and those who 
would have been 

Their sons, they gave, their immor- 
tality. 


Blow bugles, blow! They brought us, 
for our dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, 
and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king to 
earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal 


wage; 
And Nobleness walks in our ways 
again, 
And we have come into our heritage. 
—RUPERT BROOKE. 


houn on September 2, and by the 
terms of a temporary treaty between 
General Sherman and General Hood, 
famous Confederate general in com- 
mand of the defending forces, these 
citizens who were for the most part 
women, children and men too old to 
fight, were allowed transportat‘on to 
other sections and on September 12 
cast a last look on the homes that had 
been theirs, and with the few posses- 
sions allowed them, sought refuge 
elsewhere. 

It is recorded that the charred 
walls of Atlanta were yet warm 
when scores of her exiled citizens and 
soldiers returned to set manfully to 


work to restore the city to its for- 
mer greatness. The same spir-_t that 
expressed itself in the first naming 
of Atlanta after the mythological 
goddess of strength and endurance; 
the same spirit that motivated the 
first sturdy pioneers to clear away 
the massive timbers on the s-te of 
what is now Atlanta and build their 
rude cabin homes; the spirit that im- 
bued the gallant members of the Con- 
federate armies to continue their’ de- 
fense through hardship and suffer-ng, 
was the spirit that actuated those 
who returned to face ashes and deso- 
lation. This never-may-die spirit 
brought about the restoration of the 
Gate City and succeeded in making 
Atlanta today the Metropol's of the 
South. 

Among the first arrivals follow- 
ing the destruction of the city were 
Mayor Calhoun, Marshal Jones, Dr. 
Alexander, Colonel J. W. Duncan, 
Colonel Cowart, Judge Butt, Perino 
Brown, Major Thompson, Major Ba- 
con, Ed Lawshe, Dr. Simmons, L. 8. 
Salmon, J. T. Porter, Col. N. J. Ham- 
mond, Rev. H. C.- Hornady, Aue ee 
Seago, Col. G. W. Lee, W. W. Roark, 
Judge C. M Strong, Captain Hub- 
bard, W. P. Howard, Judge John Col- 
lier and others. 

Pioneer Citizens 

Many of those who came to At- 
lanta dur‘ng the reconstruction pe- 
riod are still living and narrate inter- 
esting accounts of those early days, 
fraught with cruel hardship and de- 
privation. Among them are Judge 
George Hillyer, formerly an honored 


“Large Contracts a Specialty 


THE WILLIAM WILSON COMPANY 


155 Sinelair Ave. 


Office Buildings 
Hotels 


Incorporated 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Hospitals 
Schools 


Walnut 1219 


Churches 
Public Buildings 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND VILLAGES 
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THE BATTLE OF ATLANTA AND SOME OF ITS PARTICIPANTS 


At the left, Georgia’s war governor, Joseph E. Brown; at the right, General Hood, commander of the Confederate forces in 
At the top, standing, R. A. Hemphill and Alexander C. Bruce. 


Atlanta. 
nally and Captain James W. English. 


member of the Atlanta bar and judge 
of the Fulton Superior court, now 
ret red; Alexander C. Bruce, former 
widely known architect, who con- 
structed many of the first buildings 


during this period; Captain James W. 
English, prominent banker and _ phi- 
lanthrop'st, now actively engaged in 
business, who has been widely identi- 
fied with the growth of the city; 


the battle of 


Sitting, left to right, Judge George Hillyer, Dr. Elijah L. Con- 


Robert A. Hemphill, for thirty years 
business manager of The Constitution 
and later engaged in photo material 
business, and Dr. Elijah L. Connally, 
(Continued on Page 50.) 
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Tour of Savannahians Proves Delightful Experiment 
Savaniah and Atlanta “foin Hanas 


LARING a message to Georgia 
for the establishment of a 
state port, and bringing a spir- 
it of fellowship and acquaintance, the 
foremost business men and civic lead- 
ers of Savannah on their swing of 
fraternization around the state ar- 
rived on a special train in Atlanta, 
Tuesday, June 17th, at 11:30 A. M. 
This enthusiastic group of ninety- 
seven men, marshalled by E. B. Wal- 
ker, manager of the Savannah Board 
of Trade, was met at the Terminal 
Station by a committee from the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce, headed 
by Vice-President Julian V. Boehm, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and Mr. F. L. Willis, chair- 
man of the service committee. Only 
a few minutes elapsed after arrival 


By FRED T. NEWELL 


before Atlanta knew that Savannah 
was here. 

Headed by the Marine Band from 
Paris Island and a platoon of the 
Twenty-second United States Infan- 
try, with a standard, the dele- 
gation, headed by. Mayor Paul A. 
Seabrook of Savannah, and Mr. B. S. 
Barker, secretary of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, proceeded to 
march to the city hall, where Mayor 
Sims in a happy vein officially wel- 
comed the representatives from our 
sister city, Savannah. From the city 
hall the Savannah party moved on to 
the Ansley hotel, where quarters were 
provided and a luncheon served. 

At 3 P.M. the delegation assem- 
bled at the Chamber of Commerce for 
an automobile tour through the city, 


which included a visit to Stone Moun- 
tain. Vice-President William Can- 
dler led the group of Atlanta busi- 
ness men who furnished cars and ac- 
companied the Savannah representa- 
tives on this drive. 

The feature of the day was a ban- 
quet tendered by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its assembly hall 
at 6:30 P.M. About two hundred 
were seated at the boards when Vice- 
President E. Marvin Underwood 
sounded the gavel and the festivities 
proceeded. 

Among the speakers were: 

F. L. Willis, chairman of service 
committee. 

G. L. Groover, vice-president of the 
Citizens & Southern Bank of Savan- 
nah. 


Water under pres- 
sure lightenshouse- 
work. 


No more pump 
handle slavery. 
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120-gallon capaci- 
ty pump, 8-gallon 
galy. tank, 60- 
cycle motor, com- 
plete 


$44 


f. o. b. factory. 


FAiRBANns-MORSE| 
Sts Automalc 
\ OME WATER PLANT 


You have always wanted 


From your well= 
Water pressure service no 
longerends withthecity mains. 
A Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant gives you abun- 
dant water under pressure any- 
wherein house or outbuildings, 
or cold water direct from the 
well for drinking purposes. 


From your cistern= 


The Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant pumps the cistern 
water, too. In bathroom or 
laundry you can have pure, 
healing rainwater—at the turn 
of a faucet—just like city serv- 
ice. The drudgery of pump and 
pail is ended. 


The Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant is trouble- 
proof, dependable and costsonly a few cents a week for 
current. Self-priming, self-oiling, self-starting. There 
are systems for cisterns, springs, lakes, shallow wells, 
and deep wells; for gasoline, kerosene or electric power. 


Let us show you. 


Phone, write or stop in and talk it over. 


water under pressure 


The Savannah Delegation With Atlanta Friends in Front of 


F. M. Oliver, past governor of the 
Savannah Kiwanis Club and chairman 
of the Chatham board of commis- 
sioners. 


Paul E. Seabrook, mayor of Sa- 
vannah. 


B. S. Barker, secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


J. K. Orr, ex-president of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce. 


Preston §S. Arkwright, president, 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
and other distinguished Georgians. 


Mr. Groover depicted that one 
great factor for the progress of 
Georgia was the establishment of this 
state port in Savannah and was vital 
to all. “This is not only a Savannah 
proposition,’ Mr. Groover declared, 
‘it is Georgia’s proposition, and one 
that the people of the state must 
know, as every town and hamlet will 
be materially benefited on the open- 
ing of the port. But if educational 
appropriations should be decreased, 
if road maintenance would suffer on 
its account or if taxes would be in- 
creased by it, I would be the first to 


Atlanta 


oppose it. Such is not the case. The 
port will be a blessing in every con- 
ceivable way.” 


Mr. Oliver, in a most lucid man- 
ner, explained what a state port would 
mean to Georgia and the Southeast 
and brought out the fact that there 
are no facilities, such as they desire 
established at Savannah, south of 
Baltimore on the Atlantic sea coast, 
and pointed out that Savannah was 
the logical place where-such a port 
could be of the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people. 


After the banquet, the delegation 
was treated to a theater party through 
the courtesy of the management of 
the Howard theater. 


At 2:30 A.M., Wednesday, the 
special train pulled out for north 
Georgia, assured of the good will and 
hearty encouragement from the citi- 
zens of our community. 


TAKE IT HOME 


One of Atlanta’s 
said the other day: 


“T thought you had stopped get- 


leading women 


41 W. Fourteenth Street 


PHYSICAL TRAINING & 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
OULRES PE ErAL TY 
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the City Hall 


ting out The City Builder, I never 
see it.” 

Asked why she had _ not 
see-ng the paper, she replied: 

“My husband used to bring it 
home after he had read it, but now 
he says he sends it to Chicago for 
the head of his firm to read!” 

We want the magazine to go in 
as many homes as possible and we 
respectfully request that the men 
will take their copies home for the 
library table. We once asked all 
subscribers whether they preferred 
for the magaz ne to be mailed to the 
office address or the residence ad- 
dress and they replied in practical 
unanimity that they wished the ad- 
dress to remain at the office. 

Another interested Atlantan sug- 
gests that he is now subscrib ng for 
twenty copies every month, sending 
these extra copies to friends and 
business concerns in the East. A 
special rate is made to such persons 
wishing extra copies. One Atlanta 
firm has lately subscribed for f fty 
copies each month to be sent to busi- 
ness connections. 


been 


IND Vio lin@s Ginko Ole hOK BOYS 


A ember of Southern Association Accredited Schools and Colleges 


Call Hem. 0410 between 9 a. m. and 12 noon 
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An Appeal to Civic Leaders 


HIS is the hot season. 
Adding to the heat, comes the 
hot air of politics. 


Municipal, county, state, and na- 
tional offices are to be filled this fall. 
The “outs” are hot after the shoes 
OL themeins) ee Nh emainswara rem mes) 
sweat to retain the shoes, which are 
theirs to use only so long as the pub- 
lic approves. 


Above all others, this is the season 
in which we need the cooling breeze 
of calm and collected reason. With- 
out this, the danger is great that, in 
our overheated state, the real issues 
involved in every election will be for- 
gotten, and a serious damage be dene 
to city, state and nation. 


As a preventive measure to pro- 
tect from the peril of over-heated 
imaginations in political campaigns, 
every one should read “An Answer to 
Pessimists,” written by Hon David F. 


Cc. B. STARNELL 


For Truth and Reason 


By MARION JACKSON 


The Committee on Church Co-operation 


Houston, and published in the June 
number of “Harper’s Weekly.” Mr. 
Houston was for eight years a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of Woodrow Wil- 
son, first as secretary of agriculture, 
then as secretary of the treasury. It 
is said he was Mr. Wilson’s choice to 
be the next president of the United 
States. 
Sowing Distrust 

Pointing to the chaotic conditions 
in Europe, Mr. Houston says: 

“Government in most parts of the 
world is under fire. Ships of state 
are water-logged or rudderless. 

“In our own country there is no lit- 
tle doubt and uncertainty. In every 
direction one is confronted by the pes- 


simist. Criticism of public officers 
and bodies is the favorite indoor 
sport.” 


He then gives illustrations of these 
criticisms from the earliest days of 
our country until now. For example, 


in 1818, Mr. Justice Story, of Mas- 
sachusetts, said: 

“A new race of men is spring up 
to govern the nation: they are the 
hunters after popularity, men ambi- 
tious, not of the honor so much as 
the profits of office—the demagogues 
whose principles hang laxly upon 
them, and who follow not so much 
what is right, as what leads to a tem- 
porary vulgar applause.” 

As to George Washington, someone 
sald: 

“The occupant of the presidency is 
little more than a murderer. He is 
treacherous in private friendships, a 
hypocrite in public life, and an im- 
poster who has abandoned all good 
principles, or never had any.” 

For Democrats 

Another described Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the father of democracy, with 
these illuminating words: 

(Continued on Page 48.) 


O. W. GEORGE 


Starnell & George 


COST ACCOUNTANTS --- INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Members National Association of Cost Accountants 


Accounting Systems. 
Constructive Audits. 


Industrial and Financial Investigations. 


Federal Taxes. 


721-23 FORSYTH BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Construction & Development Costs. 


Plant Layouts. 


Phone Walnut 5799 


Organization, Production and Distribu- 
tion Control 
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A North Georgia Alchemist 


How Tallulah Falls Industrial School Ts Transforming the Life of 
Our North Georgia Mountaineer by Offering Modern 
Educational Advantages to His Children 


By MRS. JOHN K. OTTLEY 
President Tallulah Falls School Trustees 


MOUNTAIN school, a moun- 

tain play and a little mountain 

girl are binding together Chi- 
cago and Atlanta and, indeed, all 
Georgia just at this time. 

July is the birth month of the Tal- 
lulah Falls Industrial School 
at Tallulah Falls, Ga., which 
is owned and operated by 
the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s’ Clubs. Twelve 
years ago, July 12, a little 
school building was opened 
in a section which had no 
school of any kind. On July 
8, of this year, the school, 
having proved its usefulness, 
goes, for the first time, out 
into the great world asking 
for the sympathy and inter- 
est and financial aid of 
friends of education beyond 
the borders of its own state. 
Here, appropriately enough, 
enters the mountain play. 
For the medium through 
which this school (hanging 
high on the hillsides of North 
Georgia, among the moun- 
tain laurel and _ rhododen- 
dron) challenges attention at 
this time, is a benefit per- 
formance of “Sun Up” at the 
LaSalle Theater, Chicago, 
July 8. 

In passing, Atlanta’s in- 
terest and Georgia’s, too, in 
the great success of “Sun 
Up” should be noted. Its 
gifted author, Lula Volmer, 
is a Georgian and lived in 
Atlanta during the years 
when, with the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains which 
is genius, she worked un- 
ceasingly on plays and 
scenarios, which were unfail- 
ingly “returned with thanks.” 

After so long a time, this hard 
apprenticeship bore its fruit and the 
past season saw two of the plays of 
this young Georgia woman, “Sun Up” 
and the “Shame Woman’ succeeding 
at one time in New York. Both were 


plays of mountain folk, and “Sun Up”’ 
bids fair to live forever for as “Mrs. 
Cagle,” the mountain woman, Lucille 
LaVerne has achieved a_ ver.table 
creation. After running for months 
in New York, “Sun Up” has moved 


ELIZA SHIRLEY 
Mountain Girl, Seven Years at Home at Tal- 
lulah Falls. Head of Crafts Department. 


on to Chicago and is playing to ca- 
pacity houses there. 

But, back to the third member vf 
our trinity of mountain interests at 
the LaSalle theater on July 8. We 
have told of the play and the school, 


and the mountain chld might be ail 
those girls and boys who are being 
given a chance in life through the 
federation’s school at Tallulah Falls, 
but, as it happens, there is a defi- 
nite representative of these children 
in the picture in Chicago. 
Grace Taylor is eleven years 
of age and three of these 
years have been spent at the 
Tallulah Falls School, where 
Miss Davis, its principal, has 
given of her abundant per- 
sonality to the training of 
Grace and her three sisters, 
with the other children who 
share her care. 

These four girls are moth- 
erless and their father’s 
farm across the mountains is 
too lonely for the little girls, 
so he brought them over to 
Miss Davis and Tallulah 
Falls school has become their 
home as much as is _ the 
mountain one where _ they 
were born and where they 
go to and fro to see their 
father. 

Now, by a round-about way, 
which is “another story”, 
little Grace Taylor has 
found her way to the heart 
of the star of “Sun Up” and 
she and Lucille LaVerne are 
as happy together as any 
own mother and little daugh- 
ter could be. Grace will do 
her share in working up in- 
terest in the Tallulah Falls 
School benefit of “Sun Up” 
at the LaSalle theater on 
July 8. She well knows the 
need to double the plant 
which the federated women in 
Georgia are working so hard 
to accomplish. The school 
has now something over 100 
pupils. . Of these 385 are boarders, 
most of them on scholarships, and 
the double plant will give room for 
60 of the eager ones. But to double 
the plant will require money and 

(Continued on Page 56.) 
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The Legislature 


By the time this issue comes from the press the legis- 
lature will have convened. Atlanta cordially welcomes 
these gentlemen, most of whom were here last summer, 
back to the c’'ty for the fifty days in which they will 
study the multiform proposed legislation for our com- 
monwealth. 

There are many important bills pending and our peo- 
ple throughout the state will await with keen interest the 
final vote upon these measures. The passage of a tax 
measure, involy'ng practically every other measure that 
may be offered, will have the chief interest of our people. 
The recent national tax act has offered the individual 
some relief, and it is to be hoped that our legislators w_Il 
find a course which will provide ample funds with which 
to properly build up our educational and h ghway sys- 
tems and at the same time reduce our tax burdens. 

The members of the legislature are cordially invited to 
make themselves at home while they are in Atlanta. The 
city counts it a great honor to have these men and women 
in the ety any service and courtesy which may be ren- 
dered will be counted a privilege. 


Ta MES 


This business of taxes gets on people’s nerves the 
moment you mention the word. Folks will get up and 
leave any conversation the moment someone in the group 
says “Taxes.” It is unfortunately true that the Amer- 
ican people do not 1ke to work well enough to think 
about any matter very seriously. And the whole question 
of taxes involves clear thinking and honest living. 

The article by Mr. Brooke discloses a situation in At- 
lanta whch we suppose is somewhat typical of every 
community in Georgia, more or less. It proves the need 
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in Atlanta of frank recognition of our obligations as 
citizens. Benjamin Franklin once said that noth ng con- 
tributed so much to good citizenship as the recognition of 
ones solemn responsib lity to the government in which 
every property owner is a special partner. If we refuse 
to pay taxes, how can we expect the government to pro- 
tect and guarantee the rights of our citizenship? It is 
at the last a very sacred matter. 

And after one has gone to the bottom and recognized 
the inescapable duty of paying taxes, there follows that 
equally solemn duty of demanding the right to know 
where the money thus collected has been expended and 
how it has been expended. It will mean much for our 
growing civic life if the people can be fully assured of the 
expenditure of all funds collected by the municipalit es 
and the county government and the state government. 
We commend Mr. Brooke’s findings to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. 


The Plaza 


In this issue wll be found a communication to Mr. 
Barker from one of our citizens in which the imperative 
need for a plaza is emphasized. With the legislature now 
‘n session we should lost no time to urge the passage of 
the act necessary to build the viaducts at Pryor and Cen- 
tral Avenues and with this barrier removed we should 
press steadily for the plaza plan which offers so many 
fine development features for the city. 

Atlanta will make a mistake to let the hot weather 
put us to sleep on this plaza movement ths summer. We 
are holding back the city every day this needed improve- 
ment is delayed. 


Courtesy 


These hot summer days are likely to put us on edge 
and to make our erstwhile equanimity brittle and un- 
bending. Watch for such outbreaks of temper when you 
run for the trolley and find every seat taken and only 
standing room left in the crowded vestibule; watch for 
it when the late afternoon hours come with their fret- 
ful and trying telephone calls; watch for it when the 
line at the ticket window moves slowly and you feel like 
dropp ng in your tracks. 

Courtesy suffers in these stressful moments if we do 
not keep a watch upon ourselves. And it is in just these 
moments when true courtesy is most needed and most 
inspires in others the impulse to be courteous. Let us 
remember with Emerson that— 

“Life is not so short but there is 
always time enough for courtesy.” 

It will lighten the burden of the person who, perhaps, 
has borne twice the load you’ve carried this very day. 
It will brighten the skies for some child of sorrow walk- 
ing wearily beneath the shadows. The greater the man, 
the greater the courtesy. 


Laugh Them Away 


Maybe you’re not gong to get away to the cooling 
watering places or up into the mountains where the 
blankets feel good at night. Maybe you are going to stay 
right here all the summer. You have been a bit covetous 
of the chap who is whetting his knife for a trout fishing 


in the hills or the neighbor who has been building a 
camping outfit for his motor trip into Canada. 

Why? Why should those of us who are going to stay 
here every day this summer be losing our nerve by coy- 
eting the other fellow’s lot? He can’t be a whit happier 
at the beach than you can at Piedmont Park—not a bit. 
He’ll laugh there—you laugh here. He’ll wh'stle to the 
birds in the swaying trees of some distant forest—we’ll 
whistle to the birds in our own backyard. 

And he’ll come home with boasting pride about his 
sunburn, ete.—and we’ll show him some good tanned mus- 
cles from the same kindly sun. If the blues get after you 
th's summer while the rest of the folks are away, just 
laugh and whistle and make them all sorry they missed 
what jou enjoyed while they were chasing their beauti- 
ful rainbows far, far away. 


Thank God for Hot Weather 


Instead of standing around the soda founts grumbling 
about the hot sunshine, we should all be truly thankful 
that we have had such wonderful weather for cotton and 
tobacco during the month of June. The farmers of 
Georgia have been praying for this weather all the year. 
They are so happy they stay up at night to see how 
much the cotton has grown when daylight comes. Th's 
is a wonderfully fortunate tonic for our Georgia farmers 
who have striven so faithfully this year to make a crop 
and help get our business back to a high level by fall. 

Let’s quit grumbling about the weather and join with 
our farmer brethren ‘n real optimism over the bright 
prospect for a big yield of money crops in Georgia this 
year. 


The Augusta Survey 


In th’s issue will be found a most informing article by 
Mr. Hart, of Augusta, on the survey recently made in 
that city by leading men and women of the community. 
What he tells our readers in his story, published else- 
where, is bound to be suggestive for our own community. 
Atlanta needs such a survey. We daresay the other 
cities of the state need such a survey. The most str king 
thing about the survey is the fact that their own people 
made the investigation. They are now definitely con- 
cerned to carry through whatever plans will offer im- 
provement to the respect ve fields represented in this 
investigation. 

We are grateful to Mr. Hart for his letter and through 
the several agencies already functioning in Atlanta we be- 
lieve that we shall surely have some such survey of this 
city within a reasonably short while. Mr. Cator Wool- 
ford is already interested which is sufficient guarantee 
that our people will hear more about this matter later. 


The Souths Dairying Center 


Atlanta can become the South’s dairying center. Other 
cites are working diligently at the great problem of 
dairying and unless Atlanta gives more concerted atten- 
tion to the question we shall lose this great opportunity 
now offered us. Specialists from every section of the 
country have written and talked about Atlanta’s natural 
advantages for da rying and have prophesied that we can 
build an unending dairying industry right here. 


ivtyts 


Thrift 


By BERNICE POWELL PEABODY 


I caught the gold of a sunlit day 
And laid it carefully away 
Against that time when skies are gray. 


I caught the sheen of the moon’s fair light 
And gathered its beauty, bold and bright, 
And put it away for a cloudy night. 


I caught a wee one’s smile so fair 
And stored it away with my treasures there 
To ease the hours of toil and care. 


And with this wealth I richly go, 
Though others, passing, may not know 
Nor dream that I am dowered so. 


Nashville is working with obvious success at the 
dairy ng business. Other cities are spending money and 
thought to encourage their dairymen. It is a lasting in- 
vestment to any great center to have this basic industry 
supplying the home market and sending away daily but- 
ter, cheese and other m 1k products. 

A former Atlantan, Mr. Craddock Goins, now a dairy 
editor in Milwaukee, is very much interested in the de- 
velopment of the dairy business in Georgia and espec’ally 
in Atlanta, and urges Atlanta people to be represented in 
the approaching national convention of dairymen in Mil- 
waukee. 


Worth While Publicity 


The offer of The Manufacturers Record to give $5,000 
worth of publicity to the state presenting the best ex- 
hib t at the Southern Exposition to be held next year in 
New York is one of the most challenging appeals that has 
been set before our people in Georgia. Elsewhere in this 
issue we are reproducing an editorial from The Atlanta 
Journal which forcibly presents the advantages of this 
contest to our state. We hope every reader will turn to 
that editorial and read it once again. The Journal and 
the other dailies of the state are rendering a fine service 
in arous ng our people to the significance of this offer of 
The Manufacturers Record. 


Georgia Casualty Company 


The announcement that the Georgia Casualty Company, 
of Macon, is moving its headquarters to Atlanta is added 
evidence that Atlanta is day by day becoming the logical 
center for the busness interests of the South. The 
Georgia Casualty Company is a substantial firm and 
will bring to Atlanta an enlarged insurance business. 
Mr. W. E. Small is president and Judge Will Gunn is 
vice president. They will both become residents of 
Atlanta. The moving of the headquarters office will 
bring several hundred new residents to the city. 


The Presidents Club opened the new restaurant in the 
Chamber of Commerce building, with a dinner on Monday 
evening, June 30. The reopening of the restaurant will be 
good news to the many committees of the chamber and 
other civic bodies. 
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Notes trom the Secretary's Desk 


HE plans of the Atlanta Cham- 

ber of Commerce as to setting 

up and financing an Industrial 
Bureau, conducted on safe and sane 
lines, has progressed to that point 
where we can state that the work 
will be inaugurated in a very short 
time. A delay has been occasioned by 
awaiting action of the City of At- 
lanta, but in the last day or so an 
amount has been appropriated and 
approved by the Mayor, and is now 
available for this purpose. There- 
fore, full details will be shown in 
The City Builder at an early date. 


With an appropriaton from the 
treasury of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, together with an appro- 
priation from the Fulton County 
Commissioners, we have) been en- 
abled to enlarge The City Builder to 
a 60-page magazine, with a monthly 
erculation of 7,500 copies, 3,000 of 
which are used in advertising At- 
lanta and Georgia throughout the 
United States. 

This week the City of Atlanta has 
joined hands in this worthy undertak- 
‘ng by making an _ appropriation 
which will enable our extension and 
publicity committee to greatly en- 
large their scope of work. 

The Savannah Board of Trade sent 
out a group of their “live wires” con- 
sist ng of more than 100 Savannah 
business men and a marine band from 
Paris Island, who made a “get-ac- 
quainted” tour around the _ state, 
meeting the people of Georgia in 
more than twenty cities. 

It was the pleasure of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce to entertain 
ths group on June 17th. A large 


1420-1425 Atlanta Trust Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Bldg. 


By BENJ. S. BARKER 


group of our membership met them 
at the Terminal Station and through 
the courtesies of Major General 
Shanks of the United States army, a 
military escort of a platoon of in- 
fantry, with color bearers, headed the 
parade to the City Hall, where the 
Savannahians were welcomed by 
Mayor Sims. At 3:00 p. m. our com- 
mittee, consisting of Vice Presidents 
Julian V. Boehm and William Can- 
dler, Hospitality Chairman Fony-lle 
McWhorter, Service Chairman F. L. 
Willis and: Vice Service Chairmen 
S. C. Noland and Cornelius K. Ayer, 
together w.th thirty or forty mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, tendered the visiting delega- 
tion an automobile ride throughout 
the residential section of the city and 
included a visit to Stotne Mountain. 
At 6:30 p. m., the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce tendered our visitors a 
banquet in the Chamber of Commerce 
at which more than two hundred were 
seated. Vice President E. Marvin 
Underwood presided. All in all the 
day proved a very happy occasion. 
It is to be regretted that President 
Norcross, who was away attending 
the National Rotarian Convention, 
was not present to extend his hand 
of welcome to the Savannah party. 
Should not the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce emulate the example of 
like organizations from Augusta, Sa- 
vannah and other cities, and arrange 
a similar tour throughout the state? 


The annual meet ng of the South- 
ern Commercial Secretaries Associa- 
tion was held at Spartanburg, S. C., 
June 11, 12 and 18, which was at- 
tended by the writer and Assistant 


Secretry Fred T. Newell. More than 
100 secretaries, representing as many 
cities from the Southern States, at- 
tended this meet-ng. Th papers read 
and the addresses made were inspira- 
tional and helpful, and the good fel- 
lowship prevailing was a strong fac- 
tor of this meeting. 

The writer was impressed that men 
of high type are engaged in chamber 
of commerce work throughout the 
South; these men love and_ serve 
their respective cities and are real 
assets to the growth and development 
of their communities. The entire 
group felt that the people of Spar- 
tanburg welcomed their presence and 
many beautiful courtesies were ex- 
tended by var-ous organizations and 
citizens of this city. Biloxi, Miss., 
was successful in securing the 1925 
annual meeting. Atlanta hopes in 
the future to have this. splend‘d 
group as her guest. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce is carefully considering the 
feasibility of the plans inaugurated 
by a strong committee, headed by Mr. 
William G. Sirr‘ne, of South Carolina, 
as president, to hold an exposition in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
January, 1925, to be known as the 
Southern Exposition. Every South- 
ern State has appointed committees 
which are already at work. Georg a’s 
committee consists of E. B. Walker, 
manager of the Savannah Board of 
Trade, chairman; R. E. L. Neil, Al- 
bany, vice chairman; J. R. Cargill, 
Columbus; B. S. Baker, Atlanta; 
Spencer L. Hart, Augusta. 

In addition to the state exhibits, 
manufacturers and bus ness in gen- 


540 Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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eral, located in the cities throughout 
the South, are expected to participate, 
and the City of Atlanta has been as- 
signed a certain space. 

I feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that not only the coming 
Leg slature appropriate sufficient 
sums to gather up exhibits to fitly 
represent our state, but that the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce should 
bend every energy to see that a 
creditable exhibit tis entered from 
our city. Our directors will consider 
the matter fully at the next regular 
meeting, and it is hoped that they 
will decide to appoint a local commit- 
tee to carry through this work, and 
also committees to assist in securing 
an appropriation from the State Leg- 
islature. This is a wonderful oppor- 


tunity to advertise Georgia and her, 


resources. The exposition will be vis- 
ited by hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, and the New York papers will 
give greater publicity to ths than 
they have ever given any movement 
in behalf of the South. 

The Manufacturers Record of Bal- 
timore is showing so much interest 
that they have offered a prize of 
$5,000 in advertis:ng in their publica- 
tion to that state which will be 
awarded first prize at the exposition. 


Someone has said that Georgia has 


resources enough, if properly pre- 
sented at this expos'tion, to give 
every other Southern State a lively 
run for the above prize. 


No city can possibly have a greater 
asset than a group of several hun- 
dred young men banded together for 
the good of the city in the name of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Atlanta’s organization takes front 
rang among Junior Chambers of 
Commerce in cites throughout the 
United States. They not only have 
100%  indorsement of the Senior 
Chamber, the business men of At- 
lanta, but Mayor Walter A. Sims is 
numbered among their strongest 
friends. He recently proved his 
friendship by g ving up his many 
duties and attending the annual con- 
vention of National Associations of 
Junior Chambers of Commerce at 
Cincinnati, and entered, with great 
enthus asm, into the workings and 
activities of the Convention, and ex- 
tended a very strong invitation to 
them to hold their 1925 annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta. 

The presence of one hundred and 
fifty members of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce “dolled up” for the 


occasion made qu'te a favorable im- 
pression at Cincinnati and proved a 
fine advertisement for our city. 

The writer accompanied this dele- 
gation from Atlanta and aided and 
abetted the‘r plans in every way pos- 
SUL oe eo a 
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STATE AGENTS 
101 Marietta Street 
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Branch Offices 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Macon 
Jacksonville 
Nashville 
An experienced organiza- 
tion handling all lines of 
insurance except life. 


Combined Company Resources 
Exceed 
$90,000,000.00 


HURT & QUIN 


You will say so the moment you see it. 
own figuring work will make you ask the question: 


free trial. 
in your business. 


complete adding, listing and calculating machine. 


Among the 50,000 


Victor users: 


American Steel & Wire Company 
The Willys-Overland Company 
The Tide Water Oil Company 
United States Government 
International Harvester Company 
The Standard Oil Company 

The National Biscuit Company 
The S. S. Kresge Company 
Southern Pacific Lines 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 


Monthly Payments if Desired 


om Wearenow ina position to place the new model Victor on 
It is insurance of the accuracy of every figure 
This new Victor is a notable improve- 
ment in standard adding machine design and construction. 
And its smooth, competent performance on your 
“Why pay more?” 


hes Victor is a 


Victor Adding Machine Agency, 220-221 Candler Bldg. 


PHONE WALNUT 5622. 


Member Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
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Accuracy Insurance o 
FREE TRIAL 
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Convention Badges, Boos- 
ter Buttons, College and 
Fraternal Uniforms, and 
all kinds of Lodge Supplies. 


Premium Ribbons for 
County, District and’ Fair 
Associations. 


Special Decoration Sets for 
Buildings. 


Write for Catalogs and 
Prices, 


46 W. Mitchell St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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INTERIORS, EXTERIORS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
CATALOGUE WORK 


J.A. MURDOCH 
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Photographer 


220 COURTLAND ST. 
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‘aan Want to 


Increase Your Sales 


An up-to-date list of prospec- 
tive buyers will help you. 

No matter what your product 
or service is, we can furnish you 
with a guaranteed list to fit 
your particular needs. 


f@ 


For further information call 
Walnut 2415-2416 


The Kenneth S. Keyes Co. 


Mailing List Department 


Cooper Bldg.—Spring & Luckie Si , Atlanta 
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Unique Meeting 


By C. H. HOHENSTEIN 


HE most unique and perhaps 
the most interesting meeting 


of the Atlanta Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association in recent years, 
was staged Tuesday evening, June 
10, roof garden, Cecil Hotel, when a 
large number of the junior retail 
merchants of the city and their as- 
sociates assembled in order to do hon- 
or to those senior retail merchants 


who had been engaged in the retail 
business in Atlanta for at least 35 
years. Sixteen senior merchants were 
at the meeting, with retail business 


careers ranging from 35 to 50 years, 
while five had distinguished records 
of from 50 to 58 years: “Al listwor 
these seniors follows, together with 
their respective terms of office: 


Name. Present Business. Years in Business. 
Henry S. Johnson......... Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co. .............22...-.. 58 
Rate Ox) Gnielllveee Keely: Coty sesh i ee 57 
Wives RNC oe M-eRichy& Bross Coie. eee ee 57 
Jacobm Hisense eee Hiseman’ sigue 8 ee ae ae er Sek 2 ee bb 
Wis do ANeerel 2 ss Rhodes=Wood. Murnitunes Cos meses =e 54 
John A. Aldredge......... Lester Book’ & Stationery Co...) ae 45 
John .MoOrris,asot 24: Keely: Cos nics. Pee ee 44 
Pranks Beck... Troy” Laundry 2.0 eee 42 
CJ... Bloodworth Chamberlin-Johnson” DuBose: Co.) ae 41 
eon Walkers. Chamberlin-Johnson DuBose Co. ...................-.-- 41 
MOV a Vics Hooteg&: Davies! eit. ene ee 40 
Wie One 00 teu aera Foote Gy) Davies: = 82. be nie eee ee 40 
Joseph Jacobs................. Jacobs) Pharmacy “aise: 22 40 
Gis King. ee King “Hardware Coc. 43842 we 40 
Beaumont Davison....... Dayison=Paxon-stokesaCow- =) ee 39 
J2sd ae avery... eee Haverty: Furniture Co; 0.033). ee 39 
Chas. A) omitheeaa Ghas, Ay Smith DrugeCo. 2.332... 39 
Hea My Atkinson 2.2% Georgia Railway &/ Power Co! 22. see 38 
J: AP rohsinees 2 Eirohsin sie eos) Beer ie ee Se Oe 38 
W. He Harris. === Excelsion Laundry Co. .2 23a ee 38 
TBE AN IG ee de Maier’ Go Berkele® 2222 202) 5 ae eee 37 
He Jie PaxOn ee ues Davison-Paxon-stokes) Go) 2222s. oe 387 
Geo. -Beckid TroySlaandry. <20 ee eee 36 
Fo Svriciiie sa. See Keely) Cosme. 560i) 15 hte eo 36 
Charles J. Kamper....... Ca Ja kam persGrocerys Come... 5 36 
NV WL (ONGe oe 2 aGeowm Muse: Clothin e6 Co; eee 36 
Geo we biaae hi auSSa ees Capitale@ity waund ry 6. escent sg eos 


It will be seen that Mr. Henry S. 
Johnson is the nestor of the group, 
while Mr. Geo. Fauss is the young- 
est. 

Clothing Co., and past president of 

W. W. Orr, president of Geo. Muse 
Atlanta Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, himself a senior, delivered the 
feature address on behalf of the 
the history and romance connected 
seniors, in which he recited much of 
with the development of the retail 
trade in Atlanta during the past 40 
years. His address proved instruc- 
tive and inspiring. Mr. Orr was fol- 
lowed by Clarence Haverty, vice 
president and treasurer of the Hav- 
erty Furniture Company, and past 
vice president of the Atlanta Retail 
Merchants’ Association, who respon- 
ded on behalf of the junior merchants. 
His address was a gem, and aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. Following 


Mr. Haverty, a number of the seniors 
present were called upon for short 
talks, and so vivid was their recital 
of incidents connected with the de- 
velpmonet of Atlanta and its retail 
trade that this part of the proggram 
proved the most interesting of all. 
Nearly 200 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, packing the roof 
garden of the Cecil Hotel to its capac- 
ity. 

The executive secretary’s report 
concluded the program, in which he 
referred to the growth of the asso- 
ciation to 189 businesses, which to- 
gether with the 160 businesses mak- 
ing up the membership of the At- 
lanta Automobile Association in the 
same affice, makes this office prob- 
ably the most powerful organization 
of businesses in the City of Atlanta, 
outside of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Side Lights on re 1924 


Convention---Cincinnati 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS, Secretary 


N THE evening of June 4, at 
6:00 p. m., the Atlanta Jay 
Cee special pulled out from the 
Union Station bound for Cincinnati 
and the fifth annual convention of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Upon our arrival in Cincin- 
nati we immediately formed a parade 
and marched to the Gibson Hotel and 
in fiv minutes time all Cincinnati was 
aware of the fact that the Atlanta 
spirit had entered their city in the 
form of a delegation of the liveliest 
organization in the South. The Hotel 
Gibson was urs, first the .Jay Cee 
quartet sang, then the Instrumental 
Glee Club turned on. Speeches were 
made by Mayor Sims and Mr. Barker 
and in a short time everybody was 
pulling for the Atlanta Jay Cee. Our 
orchestra, the Ritz Harmony Boys, 
made their initial apnearance at the 
first luncheon and with their popular 
numbers they were at once recog- 
nized as the main attraction of the 
convention, playing the same after- 
noon on the boat trip to Coney Is- 
land, broadcasting from Cincinnati in 
the evening, entertaining again at the 
Inspirational Banquet and the Fare- 
well Ball Saturday night. 


Our Instrumental Glee Club de- 
voted most of their time in the hotel 
lobbies and the department drug 
stores and did much to advertise the 
Atlanta Jay Cees and the Gate City 
of the South. 


We made one great bid for the 
1925 convention. This was our first 
invitation extended and the hardest 
fight ever known in the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to land the 
convention, lasting over eight hours. 


We lost to Tulsa on the 25th ballot. 
We made a good fight and won 
friends on every side and we have 
every reason to believe that if we 
do what is expected of the Atlanta 
Jay Cee in our section of the coun- 
try we feel sure that the 1926 con- 
vention will be entertained in At- 
lanta. The Atlanta delegation was 
recognized everywhere, each delegate 
wearing a gray military cape lined 
with red, with the Atlanta Jay Cee 
worked on the back. They were by 
far the most popular costumes at the 
convention. It is true we returned 
home somewhat discouraged over fail- 
ing to land the 1925 convention, but 
we have much to be proud of. Our 115 
delegates sold one hundred per cent 
on the national organization and we 
will profit greatly from the _ ex- 
changed ideas and suggestions that 
were offered to our local organiza- 
tion. The Atlanta Jay Cee is in- 
debted to this delegation for their 
splendid work at the convention, es- 
pecially our president and several di- 
rectors who never stopped working 
from the time they landed in Cincin- 
nati until our special pulled ont for 
Atlanta. The Atlanta Jay Cees will 
always feel indebted to the Gibson 
Hotel for their wonderful nospitality 
and the L. & N. Railroad, who fur- 
nished us with a special train and 
gave us excellent services going and 
coming. En route home a telegram 
was sent to Tulsa asking them to 
make arrangements for the Atlanta 
Jay Cees in 1925. We will be there 
strong; we will deserve the 1926 con- 


vention and we will win it. 


Something new in a comfortable Shoe! 


FOR ALL DAY 


Let your City Builder ad visit 
the people with whom you want 
to do business. Call Walnut 
0845. 


When in Trouble Call 


CoG Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


Ge Cae Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 
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CORRUGATED BOXES 
FOLDING BOXES 
SUIT BOXES 

TIN EDGED TRAYS 


Corrugated Paper 


Braductseinc. 


73-83 Stephens St. 
On Southern Railroad at McDaniel St. 


Main 1818 and Main 1819 


anv For cor WI USE CREPE SOLE OXFORDS 


cube sole Oxfords. And eight different styles in your 
size at $8. (That’s Muse service!) The plain toe and 
the tipped styles; the T-saddle and the curving saddle; 
the all-one-tone and the many interesting combinations. 


MUSE’S— 


q the popular, practical and extremely comfortable springy 
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OTHERS INTERESTED~ 
FULL INFORMATION 
ON HOOD'S FAMOUS 
ROOFING TILE FURNISHED 
FREE ~ ON REQUEST 


CANDLER BUILDING 


Help Boost Atlanta—adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 
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Why Atlanta Did Not Gea ine 


National Convention for 1925 


By DR. HERBERT B. KENNEDY 


AKING 4a hurried retrospective 
B glance of the happenings dur- 

ing the recent convention held 
in Cincinnati, we arrive upon the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The paramount reason causing us 
to lose the convention was no doubt 
due to the fact that it was our first 
invitation to the national body to con- 
vene in our city. It is most unusual 
for a national convention to hold forth 
in a city upon its first invitation. 

Our delegation last year to Milwau- 
kee consisted of two men. Hence only 
a small amount of advance propagan- 
da in regards to the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber and our fair city had been 
placed before the convening delegates. 
A great many delegates this year, 
having attended all previous conven- 
tions and they were well versed on the 
doings of the convention. 

The Atlanta delegation, althought 
by far greater in number than any 
other present, was considerably han- 
dicapped, due to the fact that none of 
us knew personally the national fig- 
ures in the Junior Chamber. 

We in our enthusiasm spent too 
much time with non-voting delegates 
of the other organizations. In other 
words we spent a great deal of time 
on men that had no vote as to where 


» 
y 


the convention would be held. Then, 
too, we were unfortunate in not hay- 
ing a single man that ranked as a 
national figure in the composite body. 

It was most unfortunate for us that 
a sister Southern city, Jacksonville, 
should have extended an invitation at 
the same time. She having on two 
previous occasions extended such an 
invitation. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


The Junior Chamber annual tennis 
tournament will open Saturday, July 
12, and close Saturday, July 19. The 
tournament is to be played on Pied- 
mont Courts. Every member inter- 
ested in the tennis tournament is 
urged to get in touch with M. L. 
Clifton, chairman of the tennis tour- 
nament this year, or Leon Williams, 
secretary, and register. A good tour- 
nament is being planned and valuable 
prizes will be offered the winner and 
the runner up in the singles and the 
winners and runners-up in the dou- 
bles. All entrants are urged to reg- 
ister not later than Wednesday, July 
9, so they can be paired off and an- 
nouncement of the pairings will be 


BIRDS EYE VIEW 


FACTORIES,, PLANT 


IN OILS OR WATER COLORS. 


JOSEPH 
59 CONE STF 


made July 9. 


Specify! OLD DEERFIELD BOND.--- 


For Your 


OFFICE STATIONERY 
SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
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100% ATLANTA OWNED 


unior Cham- 


ber of Commerce, 1926 


By JOHN M. SLATON, JR. 


DRUNKEN man happened into 
AN a church and fell asleep in a 
pew. He awakened just as the 
preacher was saying, “The Lord hath 
given and the Lord hath taken away,” 
whereupon the drunken man, not rea- 
lizing the circumstances or his loca- 
tion, said, “Would could be fairer than 
that?” The convention for 1925 has 
been taken away from us but the one 
for 1926 is promised for Atlanta. 
“What could be fairer than that?” 
One hundred and fifteen of the liv- 
est and most wide awake young At- 
lantians, representing the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, went to Cin- 
cinnati on a special train Wednesday, 
June 4, to sell Atlanta to the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mayor 
Sims, Secretary Barker and Mr. Frank 
Reynolds all did us the honor of ac- 
companying us to this convention. 
While Atlanta as the convention city 
is postponed for an additional year, 
we did succeed in convincing the na- 
tional organization that one of its 
most active organizations is located 
in Atlanta. 


We have secured the promises of 
the ablest men of the national organi- 
zation all the way from New York to 
San Diego and from Milwaukee to 
Dallas to support us for 1926. We will 
get that convention of 1926, provided 
we work for it and deserve it. We 
should maintain an organization of 
at least a thousand and should render 
valuable civic service to our commu- 
nity during the coming year. This 
work plus the strong backing that we 
must give the national organization, 
together with close harmonious work 
with our Senior Chamber of Com- 
merce will clinch the argument that 
Atlanta should have this convention 
in 1926. 

While the other organizations are 
already sold on the idea of our city 
and the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
here, we must not forget that we have 
obligations to the Senior Chamber, 
our. national organization and to the 
City of Atlanta to serve them and to 
be deserving of the hc nor we seek. 
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A. TEN EYCK BROWN, A. 1. A. 
ARCHITECT 


717-20 Forsyth Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


GOING ABROAD 
“Grips, ‘Gours and Cruises 


TO AlLL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—All Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 
1108 Candler Bldg. 


Don't Take a Chance 


Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
crete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load” 


Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. 


Phone Walnut 4018 


Walnut 4884 
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FOR 


Form Letters 


that sell goods, hold old 
customers, create busi- 
ness and make money 


for you 
Call 


Capital Direct 
Adv. Bureau 


9th Floor Austell Bldg. 
Walnut 5811 


“A form letter service that’s 
different” 


Whenever 
You 
Think 
of 


Pavements 
Think 


First 
of 


WILLITE 


Process 
Asphalt 
Pavements 
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Fred Cannon Makes 
Her Go! 


“Boys! She’s gona ride,” said Fred 
Cannon, one of the most loyal mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Jay-Cee and the 
Father of the Jay-Cee Special train 
to Cincinnati and she sure did ride. 
Fred did everything he said he was 
going to do and a whole lots more. 

To make sure we could have a spe- 
cal train to Cincinnati to attend the 
National Convention of the Junior 
Chamber, Fred gave a valuable lot to 
the Junior Chamber, which was 
given away at the farewell party. 
This farewell party in the form of a 
barbecue was a grand success and on 
this occasion enough money was 


MR. CANNON 


raised to send the 115 delegates and 
make up the special train. 

A beaut ful loving cup was given 
Fred by the members of the On-to- 
Cincinnati Club, while in Cincinnati, 
for his splendid work in making this 
trip possible. 

Boys, she did ride, and she’s going 
to ride next year to Tulsa and in 1926, 


provided we all work hard this year, ° 


they are all going to ride to the Gate 
City of the South. Fellows, we need 
more Freds; perhaps you can’t do 
some of the things Fred has done but 
if you will do your part we will be 
successful in all our undertakings. 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


U. S. 


Army Wagons 
Log Carts 


Write for Descriptive 
Literature 


The 
J. B. McCrary 
Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


E. L. CONNALLY, President 
THOS. W. CONNALLY, Sec. & Treas. 


Connally Realty 
Company 


Connally Building 
Corner Whitehall & Alabama Sts. 


Atlanta’s Busiest Corner 


Main 0332 


No Detours Around Atlanta 


City Must Build to Avert Possibility of Such 
Signs Being Posted Later 


By FREDERIC J. PAXON 
President Atlanta Convention Bureau 


HERE came to the office of the 

Atlanta Convention Bureau the 

other day a clipping from a De- 
troit newspaper, carrying a_three- 
column advertisement of the conven- 
tion and tourist bureau of that city, 
appealing for support in that bureau's 
campaign for $100,000 for operating 
expenses for a year . The advertise- 
ment began with the picture of a 
highway with a sign marked “De- 
tour.” Underneath the sign, in big, 
bold letters, was the question—“Is 
There a Detour Around Detroit?” 

In explanation of the sign and in 
the course of that appeal for support 
of the Detroit bureau the statement 
was made that “Detroit, once the 
convention city of America, has re- 
cently lost sixteen conventions with 
an estimated attendance of 100,000 
persons and $5,000,000 transient dol- 
lars, which were spent elsewhere. 
Through lack of funds for promoting 
this work, Detroit has dropped from 
first to fourth place as a convention 
city.” 

My purpose in mentioning this is 
not to call attention to Detroit’s loss, 
but to show how the automobile city 
has faced facts and set about to rem- 
edy a situation that is costing that 
city millions of dollars in cold cash. 

Incidentally, the Detroit situation 
led me, as president of the Atlanta 
Convention Bureau, to sort of take 
stock of our local situation and find 
out if a “detour around Atlanta” ex- 
ists; and what I found as a result 
of my investigation should be a 


Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY 


During the twelve years since the 
organization of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion Bureau, for nine of which I have 
source of pride to every Atlantan, 
particularly to those who have loy- 
ally supported the bureau with their 
time and means. 
had the honor to be its president, on 
a very nominal operating budget, the 
bureau has brought Atlanta from last 
place to be the seventh convention 
city in America, and regarded, not 
only in this country but in foreign 
lands to which the bureau has sent 
“Cousin” Fred Houser as spokesman 
for Atlanta, as one of the most hos- 
pitable of convention cities. This 
reputation, earned in actually ‘“deliv- 
ering the goods” to large convention 
gatherings, has advertised the town 
in a most favorable way and made it 
comparatively easy for Atlanta to se- 
cure some of the country’s largest 
and most important gatherings—in 
fact, most of thena at some time have 
been guests of Atlanta. What this 
has meant to the city in a commer- 
cial way cannot be estimated. 

Records in the convention bureau 
office show that during 1923 Atlanta 
entertained 363 conventions, bring- 
ing’» to’ they “city 9 78,458° dele- 
gates. During the first six months 
of this year a convention has been in 
session here almost every day, and 
the bureau is bending every resource 
to have 1924 equal if not surpass 1923 
in the number of conventions enter- 
tained and delegates registered. 

Selling a city—and a convention 


bureau is nothing more than a high- 
powered sales agency—differs in no 


NICHOLS 
CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Builders of 


Spring Street Viaduct and City 
Clear Water Basin in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


General Contracting, 
Railroad Construction 
Street Grading, Paving, 
Concrete Masonry, Etc. 


Both Team, Steam Shovel and 
Steam Hauling Outfits. 


Office, No. 1 LaFrance St. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
158 Marietta Phone Ivy 1537-1538 


MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 
A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 


AUTO TOPS, AUTO PAINTING, AND FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED 


Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. We 
can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 


PHONE IVY 5536 


in WORK- 


ATLANTA, GA. 


During street repairs to Edgewood Ave., our entrance is around the corner, 96 Piedmont Ave. 
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ATLANTA 


33 Poplar St. 


SECKINGER 
BROTHERS 
COME AN 


Plumbing 
and Heating 


Contractors 


503 Forsyth Building 
Phone Walnut 4578 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


You will want a 


“DEMOUNTABLE” 


typewriter some time. 


Why not let us bring 
one over now? 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


W. L. CASSELS, Mer. 
Decatur 0800 
We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 


Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 


RIBBONS AND CARBON 
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respect from selling any other com- 
modity. The same merchandising 
principles must enter into the sale as 
in any other similar transaction. No 
successful merchant today would un- 
dertake to go to market with a pro- 
duct in which he had not the utmost 
confidence. He would see to it that 
his goods were such as his customers 
demand and he would not for a mo- 
ment countenance the old order of 
caveat emptor. Herein, I should say, 
lies the secret of the success that the 
Atlanta Convention Bureau has had 
in selling Atlanta to convention gath- 
erings. The bureau has believed in 
Atlanta—it has offered the hospital- 
ity of the city with absolute confi- 
dence—and Atlanta has, in turn, be- 
lieved in her convention bureau. This 
fact is evidenced in the support the 
city has given the organization finan- 
cially and in the cooperation the bu- 
reau has received from the great 
mass of our citizens in entertaining 
conventions meeting here in a way 
that has helped to “sell” the city. 


So far as conventions are concern- 
ed, Atlanta is on the main highway 
with no “detour” signs posted. 

But, while we are proud of the rec- 
ord the convention bureau has made 
in bringing conventions to Atlanta, 
we wonder if the city is aware that 
there is a “detour around Atlanta” 
that is costing millions of dollars an- 
nually, and that is the tourist trade 
that passes through and around this 
city every year, which, with proper 
organization and salesmanship, could 
be diverted to or at least through At- 
lanta with liberal stop-over  privi- 
leges. 

The fame of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial, coupled with our delightful 
year-’round climate, will make Atlan- 
ta more and more the Mecca of tour- 
ists, and with the completion of our 
magnificent new hotels, the city will 
be able amply to care for an exten- 
sive tourist trade. All that needs to 
be done, therefore, it would seem, to 
secure for Atlanta these tourists and 
the millions they spend, is to go after 
them in the same organized way that 
the convention bureau has gone after 
conventions. We have demonstrated 
that in this city we have not only a 
salable article but one that is in pop- 
ular demand and on which we can 
create continuous “repeat” orders. 

The Atlanta Convention Bureau 
appreciates the sustaining confidence 
of the city, and as its sales agent 
stands ready to go after only more 
conventions, but the great tourist 
trade as well, and by building per- 
manently at this time avert the pos- 
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sibility of “detour” signs ever being 
posted around “The Pinnacle City.” 


SAYINGS OF THE GREAT 


Jonah: “You can’t keep a good man 
down.” 

Cleopatra: “You’re an easy Mark 
Anthony. 

David: “The bigger they are the 
harder they fall.” 

Helen of Troy: “So this is Paris!” 

Columbus: “I don’t know where 
I’m going, but I’m on my way. 

Solomon: “I love the ladies.” 

Methuselah: “The first hundred 
years are the hardest.” 

Nero: “Keep the home fires burn- 
ing.” 

Noah: “It floats.” 

Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter: 
“Keep your shirt on.” 

—Exchange. 


B. DIXON HALL, President 


Atlanta Business College 
34% Luckie St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


We train our students thoroughly for 
the better class of positions. Business 
firms prefer ‘Atlanta’? graduates be- 
cause they are trained in modern busi- 
ness methods. If you need competent 
office help, call on us and we will 
serve you promptly. Our service is 
free to both our graduates and em- 
ployers. 


Telephone Walnut 4078 


Member 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 


“It’s Great to Be an Atlantan” 


So Far, So Good 


By SUSIE C. WAILES 
Chairman Woman’s Division 


tory when this issue of the City 

Builder reaches its readers. Dur- 
ing four months of that time the 
woman’s division has been active and 
has made strides of which we are 
proud—but we haven’t gone far 
enough. 

We can hardly lay claim to more 
than merely holding together during 
January and February of this year, but 
with the first of March and the in- 
tensive membersh p- drive conducted 
during that month, which brought 
eighty-one new members into the di- 
vision and revived the interest of a 
great many old ones, we began to 
move forward. 

We took a prominent and success- 
ful part in the “Clean-Up” campaign 
under the leadership of Mrs. B. M. 
Boyk n, chairman of our civic devel- 
opment committee, our division being 
the first organization to complete 
the task assigned to it in that cam- 
pa gn. 

Another noteworthy piece of work 
accomplished by the divis‘on was the 
establishment in the Opportunity 
School of a department of hygiene 
and home nursing giv_ng courses of 
training for a period of two weeks, 
by the school and church committee, 
Miss Lillian Pierce, chairman. 

Dur‘ng the month of May the di- 
vision sponsored the local participa- 
tion in National Music Week, under 
the leadersh'p of Miss Helen Knox 
Spain, chairman music and art com- 
mittee. 

Again we co-operated with all 
the other civic organizations in 
the city in making the Grand Central 
art exh bit at the Biltmore the suc- 
cess that it was, and we have offered 
the strength of our organization to 
the furtherance of the proposed Art 
Museum for Atlanta. 

All this wd have done in four 
months—not a bad beginning, do you 
think, when the fact that most of 
us are exceedingly busy women is 
taken into considerat’on. 

But we are not satisfied to rest 
here. Last year our organization 
pledged itself to a cleaner Atlanta. 
We sent a committee before the fi- 
nance committee of the City Council 
to ask for an appropriation for trash 
receptacles to be placed on our street 
corners. Th'‘s appropriation was put 
in the tentative sheet, but on account 


S*t months of 1924 will be his- 


of lack of finances was killed before 
Council. However, we are still work- 
ing on the matter and before very 
long we hope to be able to accom- 
plish something in this direction. 
This is probably the most urgent civie 
need right now to which the women 
of Atlanta logically should give heed. 

Another and kindred subject thet 
concerns us women gravely, since we 
are the housekeepers, is the elimina- 
tion of the smoke nuisance. This is 
an undertak ng to which the Junior 
Chamber stands pledged, and the 
woman’s division stands ready to co- 
operate. 

Another thing we can do to serve 
our city and help it to establish a 
reputation for safety, is not only our- 
selves to obey all traffic rules and 
regulations, but co-operate with the 
Safety Council and all other agencies 
work ng to that end. 

For the benefit of all those who 
may not already know it, the wom- 
an’s division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has a “Welcome Stranger” 
committee that is doing much in as- 
tablishing favorable contacts with 
strangers in the city. Ths commit- 
tee seeks out all strangers in the city 
and tries to help them get fitted into 
our community life in a way that will 
make them satisfied cit’'zens and At- 
lanta boosters. If you know of a 
service this committee can render 
phone Mrs. Colvin at the Chamber of 
Commerce and she will see that it is 
reported to Miss Sarah Carr, chair- 
man of the welcome stranger com- 
mittee, who, with her co-workers, w Il 
see that it is done. 

While we take pride in the things 
accomplished we realize we have only 
begun the work there is for women 
to do through the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The great thing is to catch 
the vis on of the Atlanta of tomorrow 
and realize that as we build today we 
establish tomorrow, and if we’d have 
our city be the great, beautiful, clean 
city it should be it is up to us to 
make it so now. We are not building 
an organ zation—we are building a 
city—a wonderful city and this can- 
not be doneinaday. But if each of us 
lays loyally hold of the work to pe 
done, and works with an eye single to 
Atlanta’s good, the close of the year 
will find us with a great organization 
the result of citizens un'ted for serv- 
ice. 
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Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. 
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“Say it with flowers” 


548 Peachtree St. 
Phone Hemlock 4214 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Sold at Soda Foun- 
tains and delivered in 4 
gal. and 5-gal. bottles. 


Wale 


Distilled : Aerated 
Perfectly pure, plain soft 
water, delightful to taste. 


Delivered in one-half-gallon 
and five-gallon bottles. 
Drink and enjoy them and 
see the difference in your 
Health and Fitness. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 
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By GEORGE DEIBERT 


few weeks a 
been pr nted 
Boulevards,” 
that certain 


streets are to be, or have been, des:g- 


URING the past 
D great deal has 
about “Traffic 
the impression being 


nated as “Speedways” whereon the 
motorist may “open up” and the pe- 
destrian takes an awful chance in 
gett_ng across. 


Traffic boulevards are not “‘speed- 
ways” in any sense of the word. 
They are not main thorooughfares 
in the bus-ness district of a city, and 
they work for greater safety for the 
pedestrian and the motorist. The in- 
tersection accident is our most pro- 
lifice cause of injury and death, and 
with this in mind, the Atlanta Safety 
Counc 1, at the request of the traf- 


How Human Skill Energizes 
Georgia’s Telephone Plant 


System in Georgia would be useless, the switchboards 
would be idle and the poles would fall except for the 


Ok $21,733,043 now invested in the Bell Telephone 


2,931 loyal, efficient telephone workers who are 
devoting their lives to this essential public service. 


The 203,120 poles, the 330,085 miles of wire and the 
millions of dollars’ worth of switchboards are energized into 
a complete, living system of communication by the skill 


of this human regimenf, 


Last year they built more than $3,309,000 worth of addi- 
tions to the telephone system and added 7,600 new tele- 
phones by handling more than 40,000 stations. 


The operators handled more than 317,960,500 local and 
long distance calls at a speed and with an accuracy which 
makes your telephone service the equal of that anywhere. 


Most of the telephone people are your neighbors and 


friends. 


pany. 
accomplishment. 


They are proud of their State and of their com- 
Your friendly encouragement inspires them to great 


C. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


“BELL SYSTEM" 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System. Universal Service 
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fic committee of the city council, has 
made an exhaustive study of condi- 
tions in Atlanta. Through the as- 
sistance of the Beeler Organization 
which is making a complete survey 
of traffic in Atlanta, we have been 
able to secure complete and accurate 
data on traffic movements through- 
out the city, which has enabled us to 
submit to City Council certain rec- 
ommendations which we believe will 
be of immense value in the reduction 
of acc dents. 

Conservative estimates place the 
present population of Atlanta at not 
less than 240,000, an increase of 20 
per cent during the past four years. 
This population is housed within an 
area of but 26 square miles; an av- 
erage of 9,230 people per square mile. 
This compactmness is 50 per cent 
h gher than other cities of size simi- 
lar to Atlanta. Including Fulton and 
DeKalb counties, Atlanta has an ap- 
proximate population of 310,000 
which, on account of good roads and 
other transportation facilities is cen- 
tralized in the city. 

In the year 1918, the motor regis- 
tration in Fulton and DeKalb coun- 
ties was 13,446. In 1923 it was 
38,251, and the latest estimate by 
the secretary of state places the reg- 
istration now at 40,000 motor ve- 
hicles. With the central business 
district of the city located in an arva 
of about 1,500 feet wde by 3,000 
feet long—less than one-sixth of a 
square mile—the movement of ve- 


hicle traffic has been slowed up to — 


such an extent that checks made be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon revealed the average speed of 
automobiles on Marietta street was 
742 miles per hour. On Broad street 
it was 7% miles per hour. On Peach- 
tree street 72/3 miles per hour, and 
on Forsyth street but 6% miles per 
hour. All of these counts were tak2n 
within the 1mts of the “congested 
area” only. Naturally, this slowing 
down of traffic results in high speed 
after leaving the business district, 
with a consequent high ratio of acc‘- 
dents, especially at intersections. 

To overcome this slow movement, 
the Atlanta Safety Council has rec- 
ommended the designation of certain 
streets as “boulevards” with the 
stipulation that no veh’cle may enter 
one of these boulevards from an in- 
tersecting street until it has come to 
a complete stop. On all intersections 
other than at boulevards, the present 
rule of “car on the right has right 
of way” will prevail. 


The streets recommended _ are: 


‘yl. FTF 


Ponce de Leon, from Moreland ave- 
nue to Peachtree street and North 
avenue, from Peachtree street to Ma- 
rietta street, giving a direct east 
and west thoroughfare across the 


city. Spring street from its in- 
tersection with Peachtree street, 
south to Madison avenue; Madison 
avenue to Garnett street; Garnett 
street to Forsyth street, Forsyth 
street to Whitehall street, thence 


Whitehall street to the railroad cross- 
ing and junction with Murphy ave- 
nue. On the east side of the city 
we have recommended that Boule- 
vard, both north and south, be desig- 
nated. In addition Houston street, 
from the intersection of Ivy street to 
Boulevard should be designated. 

Included in the report is the rec- 
ommendation that effective with the 
opening of these through routes 
every cross street be marked at its 
intersection with the “boulevard.” 
This mark ng should be a white line 
painted cross the right half of the 
interse°ting street, inside the side- 
walk .ne, with the word “STOP” 
painted on the pavement. Also, that 
a white l'ne divide the boulevards in 
the center throughout their entire 
length, with white circles in the cen- 
ter of intersections for the guidance 
of vehicles making left turns. ‘“Cut- 
tng corners” is a frequent cause of 
accidents. 

We feel with the creation of these 
“boulevards” that motorists and pe- 
destrians will be given greater pro- 
tection and also as motorists become 
familiar with the plan a large part 
of the through traffic wll be di- 
verted from the business area. The 
concentration of traffic on certain 
well-defined streets is also helpful 
to the police department and with the 
small number of men available for 
traffic duty, the Safety Counc] is 
impressed with the necessity for as- 
sisting the department to the utmost. 

The real success of the plan, how- 


a 


Vitrarpet OO 


ever, les with the people in their 
observance of the regulations, and 
the'r courtesy toward others. We 
have endeavored to _ discriminate 
against no one in this attempt to 
make Atlanta a safer place in which 
to ive—“a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 


Ma—Willy, I’m going to spank you. 
You’ve been in swimming, and didn’t 
I hear your grandmother say not to? 

Willy—No’m, she didn’t, either. 
She just said, “I wouldn’t go in swim- 
ming if I were you, Willy.” 

—Exchange. 


WHAT GEORGIA 
MEANS 


By PAUL CLENDENING 


EORGIA means red, fer- 
e tile hills— 
And O, it means peach 
blossoms, too!— 
Big watermelons ripe in June; 
Bees busy with their honey 
brew. 
Georgia means an azure sky 
Where nest-hungry birds go 


mooning; 
And cotton wht’ning in the 
fields— 


Dimpled babes, proud moth- 
ers crooning. 


Violets rarest tintage weave 
From Georgia’s sunshine and 
shower; 
The honeysuckle perfume spills 
*Long back-lot fence, from 
garden bower— 

Sweet rival of the roses’ scent 
In richly blossom-laden air 
That breathes incense of Flow- 

erland 
In fair Georgia everywhere. | 


Business 
getting—are the 
vince of The City Builder ads. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


building — business 
special pro- 


————— 


A Familiar 
Sight 


The Visitor in Atlanta 
knows full well the qual- 
ity of Yellow Cab Serv- 
ice. 


It is a standard adhered 
to the Country over, yet 
in Atlanta you find a 
more whole-hearted and 
courteous service than in 
most cities. Its our ideal 
and it pays big dividends 
in patronage. 


YELLOW 


CAB 
CO. 


Calle Vy Wi73 


SMITH & GUEST, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street 


Phone Walnut 4728 
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General Contractors 


612 Bona Allen Bldg. 
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ENGRAVING 
CO; 


Photo Engravers 
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Designers 


19144 W. Alabama St. 
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ATLANTA MOTOR CLUB NEWS 
By R. M. COBB, JR., Mer. 


HE close of last month shows a 
elt splendid gain in membership 

and an unusual interest mani- 
ifested by the old ones. June is so 
far the best month for the club, but 
indications point to other records be- 
ing made during the year. 

At the June meeting of the board 
of directors the club voted commen- 
dation to the Atlanta Constitution 
and the police department for their 
splend-d work in the traffic violator 
crusade. The club members are back- 
ing this movement and it is a proud 
record that few wearers of the A. M. 
C. are listed among the violators. 

The every “member get a member” 
campaign has put fire in the engine 
and many members have turned in 
their bit. Won’t those who have not 
gotten someone to join do so th’s 
week? 

We all love to hear nice things 
said about us, so for all readers of this 
page we herewith quote a post card 
received at the office today: “Just 
a card from the tourist you sent to 
Tallahassee via Cordele, Vienna, Syl- 
vester, Moultrie and Thomasville, to 
tell you these Georgia roads are truly 
wonderful, as good as those in our 
home state, Indiana. We thank you.” 
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Now, if a visitor will do this, why 
not our own Georgians? When you 
make that next trip, drop us a line, 
and let us know what you found. The 
club now has a new supply of the 
Harvy Tourist Guides and hope that 
this supply will be fully exhausted, 
for the exhaustion of maps proves 
service. 

You readers who are not members, 
please come by and let us serve you, 
for by so doing, you will then see the 
great benefits of a membership in the 
Atlanta Motor club. 

We had the pleasure of serving a 
record number of out-of-town tour- 
ists during the last month, and sin- 
cerely hope this month will grow and 
that all out-of-state readers will pass 
along the word that we are here to 
serve the United States. 


Paper Bags 
Folding Cartons 
Corrugated 
Shipping Cases 
Atlanta Paper Co. 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 


This Office Man Desires a Position 
We Know Him to be Worthy - - - 


This man is unusual. 


tion. 


He is of that 
steady, level-headed, experienced type 
that very rarely desires a new connec- 


This man has demonstrated executive 
ability in previous connections. 
the experience to shoulder responsibil- 


He has 


ity. He has no fancy salary notions. 
He is absolutely square. His references 


He is resigning as Secretary-Treasurer are exceptional. 


from a prominent local corporation. 


Good health at 37. A college education. 
Seventeen years’ sound business expe- 
rience. A thorough knowledge of ac- 
counting, credits and general office 
work in retail, jobbing and manufac- 
turing lines represent his qualifications. 


Out of sincere admiration for his ability 
and character we desire to see him con- 
nected with some prominent concern. 
To that end we will be glad to arrange 
an interview for him with any inter- 
ested business man. 


FREITAG ADVERTISING AGENCY 


BONA ALLEN BUILDING WALNUT 3494 
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We are delighted to have the following heartening words from Georgia 
cities touching the progress in their respective communities. 
we had communications from Columbus and Dalton. 


In our June issue 
We hope to have an in- 


creasing number of such news letters every month. The City Builder believes 
that an era of good will in Georgia is our best asset with which to attract out- 


side interests.—THE EDITOR. 


AUGUSTA 

“The only achievement of its kind in 
the world,” said Cator Woolford, of 
Atlanta, in commenting on The Au- 
gusta Survey, after his recent visit to 
that city. Mr. Woolford, prominently 
known in Atlanta and Georgia, is 
president of the Georgia Council of 
Social Agencies, which assisted in the 
Augusta Community Study. Mr. Ken- 
dall Weisiger, of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, accompanied Mr. 
Woolford on his recent trip to Au- 
gusta, and concurs in the statement 
that Augusta has done something dis- 
tinctly unique. Dr. E, Stagg Whiten, 
of New York City, executive secretary 
of the National Committee on Prison 
Labor, visited Augusta to help in one 
section of the survey, and said that 
no other American city had ever ac- 
complished what Augusta has done. 

Here is the unique things about the 
Augusta Survey. Instead of bring- 
ing in a corps of outside experts to 
investigate the various phases of com- 
munity life, and make their reports, 
most of the actual work has been done 
by the citizens themselves. More 
than 300 of the best minds in the com- 
munity—the leading and busiest peo- 
ple of Augusta—have organized them- 
selves into study groups and under 
direction of experts from forty big 
state and national organizations, have 
dug down into local conditions and 
gotten hold of the facts. 

More than 50 committees of local 
citizens worked on the big city inven- 
tory. Literally hundreds of meetings 
were held. Trained workers met with 
the committees, explained what facts 


had to be found on the various sub- 
jects, and worked arm in arm with 
the committee to get hold of the facts. 
Each committee then drew up a report 
on its subject, giving the facts, in- 
terpreting the facts, and pointing out 
the need of improvement or changes 
in that field. 

This report was then submitted to 
the executive committee of the sur- 
vey, composed of 20 of Augusta’s 
leading influential people—those peo- 
ple who could get things done if they 
saw the need of it. When the report 
was passed by this executive commit- 
tee it was printed in pamphlet form, 
with pictures, diagrams and charts, 
so that the average layman could un- 
derstand. Thousands of these pamph- 
lets were printed and distributed in 
the community. 

Among the subjects investigated 
were child welfare, family welfare, 
education, recreation, industrial con- 
ditions, sanitation, housing conditions, 
jails, religious life, agricultural. con- 
ditions, etc. 

Never before has a city done a 
thing of this sort in the way that Au- 
gusta has accomplished it. Of course 
there have been community surveys 
before. Usually a corps of trained 
experts come to the city, quietly make 
their investigations and render their 
reports. The good that they do often 
vanishes with them. Local people 
usually do not believe the things that 
the reports state. Often the reports 
antagonize the local people rather 
than stimulate a desire for improve- 
ment. 

But where local people have made 
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40 MARIETTA ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


the investigations themselves, assist- 
ed by trained workers, and the re- 
ports go out to the community signed 
by a group of well-known citizens, 
and backed up by over 300 leading 
people who have participated in: the 
studies, they cannot fail to get the 
attention and respect of the masses. 

Results, and rather astonishing re- 
sults, began to show before the sur- 
vey was actually over. In more than 
one instance the recommendations of 
some committee would be carried out 
before the report on that subject was 
on the press. Of course all of the 
recommendations of the survey were 
not made for immediate action. The 
survey suggested some things to be 
done immediately, other things to be 
done in the near future, and others 
to be a goal towards which to work 
during the next ten years. 


KELL, SEEGER & RIVERS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Nee. KELL, C. Po A. 


Cory SHEGER,G. Po A. 


THOS. R. STEVENS 


F. P. RIVERS, C. P. A. 


AUDITS, SYSTEMS, EXAMINATIONS, FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 


1030-1031 Candler Building 


Telephone Ivy 2850 
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The Augusta Survey was directed 
by Carter Taylor, a social engineer 
of wide experience and a _ capable 
community organizer. The plan of 
having local people do all of the work 
on the survey, originated with him, 
and some said that it could not be 
done. Sometimes the trained work- 
ers from the big state and national 
organizations, would have preferred 
to make the investigations them- 


Builders Supply Co. 


307-308 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Wal. 0565 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Building Materials 


selves, rather than educate a group of 
untrained local people to do the work 
for themselves. As Mr. Taylor ex- 
pressed it, however, “It makes no dif- 
ference how ‘horrified’ some outside 
person gets over a condition that may 
exist in Augusta,—unless the people 
who live here get ‘horrified’ and want 
to change things, nothing will happen. 
The people of Augusta have got to 
see for themselves that changes are 
needed, or all of the surveying in the 
world will produce no constructive re- 
sults.” This is the theory on which 
the Augusta survey was carried out. 


The survey lasted three months and 
cost less than $2,000, on account of 
the great amount of voluntary as- 
sistance received both locally and na- 
tionally. All of the national and 
state organizations lend their trained 
workers without charge and paid their 


WALNUT 4202 


CASUALTY 


INSURANCE 


EPSTEN G ROBERTS 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


SUITE 603-606 HEALEY BLDG. 


expenses. This was arranged through 
the State Council of Social Agencies, 
of which Burr Blackburn is secretary. 
If Augusta had to pay for this free 
service it could not have been done 
with less than $50,000. And to have 
bought the time which local people 
gave to the work, would have re- 
quired a bank account of six figures. 

There is a new spirit abroad in Au- 
gusta. The solution of her human 
problem is now high in the scale of 
recognized importance, and she has 
set herself enthusiastically to attain 
the goal of the survey, “To Make Au- 
gusta the Best City in Georgia in 
Which to Rear a Chi!d.” 

SPENCER HART, 
Secretary Augusta Board of Com- 
merce. 


ROME 

Replying to your letter of May 22, 
the Rome Chamber of Commerce ap- 
preciates its privilege of co-operating 
with you in the way you suggest and 
wish to call your attention to an item 
in the Dixie Highway, page 19, en- 
titled “Rome Rotary Club Backs Im- 
provement and Early Completion of 
Dixie Highway.” 

Our Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee, together with a committee from 
the Rome Rotary Club, has just re- 
turned from the Dixie Highway meet- 


“The Hills Were God's First Temples” 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


ON THE 


Crest of the Blue Ridge in “The Land of the Sky” 


Junior Section ages, 10 to 13, 


living in tent houses. 


Senior Section ages, 13 to 20, 


living in bungalows. 


NEAR HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Summer Sessions of Georgia Military Academy 


O PENS a new window in a boy’s soul, changes 


the timid lad to one of bigger powers, more 


heroic mold, quicker step, redder blood, larger 


lungs, firmer muscles, stouter legs, brighter mind, 


self reliance. 


Catalog giving full information on request. 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 
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ing at Savannah, Ga., and were great- 
ly encouraged by the enthusiasm with 
which the idea was received by both 
the Dixie Highway Association and 
the Rotary Club of Savannah. The 
Rome Rotary Club believes that with 
the co-operation of the 74 Rotary 
clubs on the Dixie Highway, reach- 
ing from Michigan to the lower end 
of Florida, that great work can be 
done towards permanent improvement 
of this great highway. 

In regard to the local road bui:ding, 
the county commissions of Floyd 
County have contracted for, or pro- 
vided for, in their plans for this year 
the construction of two miles of as- 
phalt macadam on the Alabama road, 
the foundation work being done by 
the county chaingang and the com- 
pletion being contracted to the Atlan- 
tic Refining Company of Atlanta. 
Three miles have already been pro- 
vided for and three additional miles 


, will possibly be added to a plan for 


putting asphalt macadam on the Dixie 
Highway leading out of Rome towards 
Kingston. The grading is being done 
now and the contract will be let 
soon. Six miles of splendidly con- 
structed, weather resisting, dustless 
road will be completed on the Cave 
Spring road, leading from Rome to 
Gadsden, Ala., in a few months, con- 
tracts being with Shelby-Smith and 
Company of Atlanta. Two miles of 
the same type and construction will 
be put down immediately from the 
suburb of Rome to the county quar- 
ries on the Bluff road. The county 
commissioners contemplate building 
during the summer, a concrete bridge 
on Big Cedar Creek, between Rome 
and Cave Spring. 

The First National Bank of Rome 
is now remodeling their bank build- 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 
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ing at the corner of Broad Street and 
Second Avenue, building entire y new 
and modern vaults with all modern 
bank equipment. 

Curry Arrington Drug Company 
are building on Second Avenue a 
stone and brick warehouse to accom- 
modate their growing seed business. 

Again thanking you for the oppor- 
tunity of contributing to The City 
Builder. 

Yours very truly, 
ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. H. Foster, Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS—JUNE 


Atlanta Manufacturing Company, 
114 N. Jackson Street; R. H. Potter, 
representative. 

Carter Bank Fixture Company, 237 
Bankhead Ave.; S. G. Carter, pres., 
representative. 

The Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Roy G. Merry, rep- 
resentative. 

W. J. Hammond, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, 305 Walton Bldg. 

Insect Killer Corporation, 298 Ma- 
rietta Street; W. J. Walker, repre- 
sentative. 

Louis B. Magid, president, South- 
ern Appalachain National Park As- 
sociation, Tallulah Park, Ga. 

Henard Mayonnaise Company, 112 
E. Ellis Street; P. F. O’Brien, repre- 
sentative. 

J. McLeod McDonald, Shaughnessy 
Knitting Company, 556 Candlex An- 


nex. 

W. G. Shoup, Crowell Publishing 
Company, 800 Austell Bldg. 

Trivers Clothes Stores, 35 Peach- 
tree Street; Mathew Trivers, repre- 
sentative. 


INCORPORATED 
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STORAGE 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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HAROLD RUNGE, Mgr. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 
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C. C. Belcher Plumbing Company 


Repairing 


169 Whitehall St. 


Refrigerators 


Safes 


Buy Direct from 
the Manufacturer 
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9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 
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72-74 Edgewood Ave. 
Ivy 2280 


Janitors’ Supplies 
Floor Oils, Mops, 
Dusters 


Who They Are 


Frank L. Stanton has been the poet 
laureate of the South since the death 
of Sidney Lanier. He has given us 
the planet-like music of poetry 
through these years and in the very 
truest sense of the word he has been 
a master builder in all worthwhile 
progress as he has created an atmos- 
phere freighted with the fragrance of 
high endeavor. He has been on the 
staff of The Constitution for many 
years and continues his daily column 
with the morning paper. Haynes Mc- 
Fadden is the editor of The Southern 
Banker, one of the leading business 
journals of the country. He has con- 
tributed steadily for a generation to 
the upbuilding of the South. Fon- 
ville McWhorter is a banker by pro- 
fession, being an officer of the At- 
lanta Citizens and Southern Bank, 
but he is in reality a servant of the 
public. He never grows weary in 
constructive service. Arthur L. 
Brooke is a merchant and is president 
of the Atlanta Kiwanis Club, but he 
would perhaps rather be known as 
giving his first thought and time to 
his church, the Druid Hills Methodist, 
where he has built up a wonderful 
esprit de corps in a great men’s Bible 
class. Will D. Muse is a member of 
the publicity staff of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company and has 
already published several volumes of 
worthy verse. Platt Young is already 
well known to our readers as a suc- 
cessful business man who gives a 
thought to the beautiful in life and 
can happily express his aspirations. 
Dr. J. F. Sellers is dean of Oglethorpe 
University and is one of the best 
known college men in the South. He 


Scales 


Contra cting 


Main 3539 


is a scientist of high scholarship and 
persistent investigation. He is both 
an author and a teach2r. W. R. 
Tucker is the agricultural director of 
the railway system of which he so in- 
terestingly writes in this issue. Mor- 
gan Blake is known and loved by ev- 
ery lover of sports in the South. He 
has been sporting editor of The At- 
lanta Journal for a numbcr of years 
and has had a very real part in lift- 
ing the level of athletics in our col- 
leges and in popularizing every phase 
of sports with the masses. If you do 
not know him by his true name you 
may know him as John J. Dubb. Mrs. 
Frances Bemis is one of Atlanta’s 
several excellent newspaper women. 
She knows the art and delights to 
write. Mrs. John K. Ottley is a 
friend of every worthy cause as is so 
well evidenced in this readable story 
of the school in North Georgia. B.S. 
Barker is more than secretary of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce as is 
so strikingly illustrated in the re- 
markable article which he gives our 
readers in this issue. He is a citi- 
zen of Georgia and of the nation, 
dealing with his own immediate task 
in the full light of the abounding re- 
sources of our great country. He is 
an experienced business man and un- 
derstands thoroughly the problems of 
everyday life. Marion Jackson is at- 
torney for the welfare of humanity 
and as secretary of the Committee on 
Church Co-operation is a constant 
student of local and nation-wide condi- 
tions. Hvred Newell is associate secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and a regular fellow. He has had 
wide experience in government sery- 
ice. 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1924 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


per cent on incomes in excess of 
$500,000. Under the old law the 1 
per cent surtax was levied on incomes 
between $6,000 and $10,000, and grad- 
uated up to 50 per cent on incomes 
in excess of $200,000. 


Earned income is taxed at a dif- 
ferent and lower rate than unearned 
income and is defined as wages, sala- 
ries, professional fees and other com- 
pensation for personal services. The 
maximum income permitted under the 
act as earned is $10,000, while the 
first $5,000 may always be figured 
as earned income, whether earned or 
not. On such proportion of individual 
incomes as may be properly figured 
as earned the tax is 25 per cent, less 
than on unearned income. 


The corporation tax is fixed at 
12 1-2 per cent of the net income, 
which is the same rate embodied in 
the old law. In addition to that the 
capital stock tax is retained. Capital 
losses under the new law are not per- 
mitted to reduce the tax on the ordi- 
nary incomes of corporations by more 
than 12 1-2 per cent of the loss. Un- 
der the old law capital losses are de- 
ductible in full. 


The new law has several compli- 
cated provisions governing the re- 
organization of corporations, which 
are chiefly designed to prevent tax 
evasions. No effort will be made in 
the limits of this article to cover 
these technical details. On the other 
hand, the subject would not be cov- 
ered, even in its fundamental aspects 
without mentioning the drastic 
changes in the section involving 
trusts, by which it is sought to still 
further remove the loop holes for tax 
evasion. 


Incomes from revocable trusts are 
taxable to the person who sets up the 
trust. This particular change, it is 
understood, will be attacked on the 
ground that it is unconstitutional. The 
previous law provided that incomes 
from such trusts were taxable to the 
beneficiary. The end sought by this 
provision is to prevent a person of 


kept open for public inspection by 
each collector of income taxes. 

Another provision, which was also 
bitterly fought, was the inheritance 
tax rate. This was raised from a max- 
imum of 25 per cent to a maximum of 
40 per cent under the new law and 
it is buttressed by the new gift tax 
on gifts in excess of $50,000, except- 
ing in cases of charitable organiza- 
tions and the like. This tax is as- 
sessed against the person making the 
gift. 

For certain facts and material em- 


Assets. 


turnover. 


THE INVENTORY 


Commercial Research is the fine sieve which 
successful business uses to secure greater profits 
from the possibilities hidden in the Working 


It is this sieve that separates the Quick from 
the Dead in Inventories. 
lines, quantities, prices—and all other factors 
which are potent in effecting a higher rate of 


bodied in this article the writer is in- 
debted to Archibald Harris & Com- 
pany, of Chicago to M. L. Seidman, of 
Seidman & Seidman, certified public 
accountants of New York, and for 
the text of the law to the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New York City. 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


It determines true 


It is one thing to know the annual turnover; 
quite another, and more important, to know at 
all times, all the motive forces behind turnover 
and how these forces can be increased in power. 


A comprehensive system for analyzing markets 
and merchandise—a control system for mer- 
chandise inventories—is a fundamental neces- 
sity toward securing more frequent turnover. 
Such a system puts the Working Assets to work 
more fully; decreases costs, increases profits; 
makes smoother progress and greater strength 
assured. 
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wealth from dividing his income for 
tax purposes among the various mem- 
_ bers of his family by establishing re- 
vocable trusts in their favor. 
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One of the most bitterly fought 
provisions that was finally enacted 
as a part of the revenue act of 1924, 
is the publicity of tax returns. The 
new law stipulates that lists of tax- 
payers and the amount of taxes paid 
by each person is to be compiled and 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION IN 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


asked: Why are so many college 
men poor business men? In reply, 
an ancient story is told: A young 
Greek asked Aristotle why the 


wolves had not destroyed the wild 
horses of the plans. The _ philoso- 
pher gave three answers: First, 
that the horses naturally might have 
been more fleet-footed than the 
wolves; second, that being attacked 
constantly by the wolves for many 
generations, the horses might have 
developed more speed; third, that the 
premises were not true, as there were 
no wild horses on the plains of 
Greece. And so the premise of the 
question of many college men being 
poor business men is not true. But 
to the contrary, :n proportion to their 
number college-bred business men 
far exceed those without college 
training. Often a clergyman or a 
college professor is singled out for 
his failure to accumulate wealth, and 
is condemned as a product of un- 
practical college training. He is a 
good business man, or else he could 
not lve and function in society on 
his meager income. 
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The advocates of college training 
do not sponsor the entire output of 
the college, nor is it claimed that a 
diploma is a guarantee of character, 
industry or intelligence. Character is 
fundamental and cannot be ex- 
changed. Colleges are more careful 
to exclude students for loose morais 
than for defect ve intellect or defi- 
cient intelligence. An educated crook 
becomes the worst villain in the com- 
munity. He is shrewd enough to em- 
bezzle a bank, corner the market, ropd 
disabled soldiers, or betray the na 
tion’s oil reserve to wolves and 
sharks. Neither does college train- 
‘ng insure industry, nor create in- 
telligence. In all groups of humau 
beings there are men of high esta‘e 
and low degree. The judgment of the 
group should not be gauged by either 
extreme, but by the average. By 
this criterion college men rank high 
in character, industry and_ intelli- 
gence. These are requ’sites for hu- 
man seryv.ce, whether in business, vo- 
cation or profession. 

It is fitting to close this paper py 
citing the opinions of prominent busi- 
ness men who favor college eduza- 
tion as a most desirable preparat on 
for a bus ness career: 


Charles Schwab.—“Today industrial 
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conditions favor the college men. 
Business is conducted on so vast a Sam. C. Williams 
scale that the broadening effects of 


higher education write a larger tig- || Williams Brothers 
Residence: MAIN 2553 ure.” 


Office: WALNUT 2719 


‘ Representing 
George W. Perkins—“One of the P ; ; 
greates advantages in a college train- National Liberty (Fire) 
H WwW Oliver ng is that the earnest student can Insurance Co. 
° ° learn to think straight.” American Casualty Co. 
Building Contractor ans 
Writing 
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paper, because paper is a_ business Bank Bldg. 
essential. If a printed letter-head is Phone WAlInut 1195 
701 Silvey Building the only form you use, it must be on 


paper. But does the PAPER for 

your printing come from an ATLAN- 

TA concern? You probably don’t 
|} know. 
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You do know, however, that it is 


Georgia Electric good business and sound sense to se 


to it that as many as possible of the 


dollars you spend remain here in 
Company ATLANTA and GEORGIA to help 


build prosperity for the community 
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Main 1100 pl And how beautiful 
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spend for the PAPER to be used monplace house into one 
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DAVEY ERY SARI But that is our business. 
Atlanta Pap:r Merchants are pre- We know what style will 
‘ pared to give as good quality, as fair suit best, what colors are 
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Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 
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RUNNING TO COVER? GEORGIA crease in wealth, 1912/1922 are as 
NEVER follows: 

(Continued from Page 13.) North Carolina —......... 175.7 
Flotida =. 162.9 
Wages paid in Wages paid in Sone 129.2 
1909 in Georgia 1921 in Georgia eee ge POS ae : 
Southm@avolinas sees 94.6 
$34,805,000 $69,916,00 Georgia. eee 84.0 
Cost of materials Cost of materials Pere Se a Con 
in 1909 in 1921 YA a ee _ 
- — Missoun).. Tie 
$116,970,000 $243,939,000 Louisianae 2 eee 74.6 
Value of products Value of products Kentucky 60m 
in 1909 in in 1921 in Texas eee eet 56.4 
Georgia Georgia Arkansas 255-2 ee 53.4 
902.86 1296.00 Alabama, 4.2% 235. oe 51.8 
$202,863,000 $381,296,000 Oklahoma. Lee Pee. 29.5 


The Manufacturers Record shows 
that the value of Georgia manufac- 
tured product for 1922 was $693,- 
237,000. 

The wages paid in Georgia’s man- 
ufacturing plants in 1921 exceed 
wages paid in similar plants in the 
following Southern states: 


South Carolina Florida 

Alabama Tennessee 
Louisiana Oklahoma 
Mississippi Arkansas 


Wages paid in Georgia are only ex- 
ceeded by Virginia, North Carolina 
and Kentucky. 

In the ownership of automobiles, a 
generally accepted index to prosper- 
ity, Georgia ranks ahead of all other 
Southern states except North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Kentucky, as shown 
by the following tables: 


North Carolina .......... 246,812 
Wien aque e eee eee 218,896 
Kentock y ease 198,377 
Georsigg ee 173,889 
Tennesseeue.05 eee 173,365 
iMlovidagee-see eee 151,990 
OuISTa nae ee 136,622 
Sout Caroline see 127,467 
PAIBY YING oe 126,642 
Arkansas hee 113,300 
Mississippi 7. ee 104,286 


The comparative percentages of in- 


You will note by the above table 
that Georgia ranks fifth in the in- 
crease of her wealth for the period. 
Georgia’s wealth in 1912, $2,117,- 
410,00, in 1922 increased to $38,896,- 
759,000. 


A statement issued by the state 
bank department of Georgia shows 
increases in state banks as follows: 


Amount subject to check 

December 31, 1922... 88,217,142.78 
Amount subject to check 

December 31, 19238.... 101,456,312.11 
An increase ‘of 13,239,169.33 


Savings Department— 


December.31601 022 $47,934,881.05 
December 31, 19238 2... 54,557,/01-om 
PNM THNOHETNSS (OPE 6,622,876.26 


Neither open accounts nor savings 
accounts of the large national banks 
in the cities of Georgia are taken into 
consideration in this table, and relate 
only to state banks. 


One of the greatest assets any 
state can possess is that of healthful- 
ness. The Manufacturers Record 
states that the entire South is scor- 
ing a remarkable record as to health 
and ranks high with other sections 
of the United States. 
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Georgia, for — 


instance, has a death rate of—whites, 
9.2 per thousand as shown by the cen- 
sus figures as compared with 13.9 
per thousand in California, 13.3 in 
Colorado, 14.7 in Maine, 12.8 in Mas- 
sachusetts and 14.6 in New Hamp- 
shire. In fact, most of the South 
shows a death rate for whites less 
than ten per thousand. 

Georgia occupies a proud and 
unique rank among the Southern 
states in the manifestation of the pa- 
triotism of her youth during the late 
World War, ranking first with 108,- 
658 commissioned and enlisted men, 
or 2.16% of the total population as 
against Virginia, her closest competi- 
tor, which was represented in that 
memorable struggle by 98,566 men or 
1.96% of the total population. 

Thus taking Georgia’s conditions all 
in all, every Georgia citizen has 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Taxation 


Ghe People’s ‘Business 
By 


ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Mellon presents with 
great clarity and convincing- 
ness the principles underly- 
ing the whole broad subject 
of taxation. The discussion 
is, throughout, a masterly 
exposition of his carefully 
considered views on _ this 
vital problem. Whatever 
reference to the Mellon plan 
cecurs is but incidental to 
the thoroughgoing, compre- 
hensive treatment of the 
whole problem of taxation. 
Indeed, every phase of the 
subject has been approached 
from a non-partisan and 
business viewpoint. 


No business man, no tax- 
payer and no voter of what- 
ever party or belief can af- 
ford to be without a- copy. 


List Price, $1.25 


The Macmillan 
Company 


Publishers 
Southern Branch 


17 Houston St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


abundant reasons to be proud of his 


state. Our great common need is 
mutual confidence, hard work and 
exercising of a genuine spirit of 
brotherly love in every co-operative 
enterprise for the building of a great- 
er Georgia. 

Georgia’s great natural advantages 
and resources have impressed many 
recent visitors to our state. Mr. Wil- 
lis H. Simpson, president of Riches 
Piver & Company, New York City, 
addressing a recent meeting in Geor- 
gia, said “If I may be pardoned for 
entering the field of prophecy, I pre- 
dict that the same spirit which made 
Atlanta the trade center of that por- 
tion of the country lying to the South, 
Southeast and Southwest will in the 
next few years extend its influence 
equally to a similar portion of our 
country, to the North, Northeast and 
Northwest, while Georgia, with its 
remarkabl eagricultural possibilities 
I believe is destined to occupy a fore- 
most place both among the leading 
agricultural and inddstrial common- 
wealths of the United States. I be- 
lieve that if the young men from the 
North could buy good farm lands in 
Georgia at the present low price, by 
the time their children are grown the 
land will be at least doubled in 
value.” 

Georgia’s great problem, like that 
of most every other state, is her agri- 
cultural problem. With our advan- 
tages of climate, soil and transpor- 
tation, every one of us should look 
forward with a fixed faith to a sat- 
isfactory solution of this problem. 
This problem is as much, if not more, 
the problem of the business men of 
the cities and towns, especially of the 
larger cities as it is of the farmers 
themselves. Our business men must 
therefore study this problem as our 
very own and lend not only our sym- 
pathy but our active cooperation and 
our financial aid in its solution. 
Whether Georgia shall rank first in 


material and educational development ~ 


at the end of the coming decade rests 
with us who are in harness today. I 
have the most supreme confidence 
that the programs of co-operative ac- 
tion, the spirit of optimism and mu- 
tual faith that are abroad in this 
great commonwealth will bring Geor- 
gia to the rank she deserves and that 


it is the duty and responsibility of _ 


each and every one of us to help her 
to occupy. 
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thousands of readers. 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
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ATLANTA—ATHLETIC CAPITAL 
OF THE SOUTH 


(Continued from Page 15.) 


Atlanta holds the record attend- 
ance in the south at any baseball 
game. This was eseablished at the 
opening game in 1923 when nearly 
16,000 people paid to see the game. 
Four times out of five the total at- 
tendance for the year at the profes- 
sional games in Atlanta is far ahead 
of any other southern city. New 
Orleans, with a population nearly 
double that of Atlanta, is always far 
behind in baseball attendance. 


Atlanta has a world’s attendance 
record in sports that few people have 
thought much about. That is in bas- 
ketball. In 1928 the total attendance 
at the Georgia-Tech basketball con- 
test was over 8,000 paid admissions, 
several thousand above that of any 
basketball game played in any other 
city in the history of the game. 


It is a great pleasure to write 
sports in Atlanta, where every class 
of c'tizens—butcher, baker, candle- 
stick-maker, doctor, lawyer, preacher, 
bootlegger, etc., enjoys, aye, even 
revels in athletic pastimes. It is not 
confined to men. Not by any means. 
Atlanta has the most enthusiastic 
sport loving ladies of any city in this 
broad land. And most of them know 
the games thoroughly. 


Atlanta fans are noted for their 
splendid sportsmanship. Ask any 
umpire in the Southern league which 
city he would rather officiate in and 
Atlanta would get the verdict in 
every case. 

This sportsmanship of Atlanta fans 
has twice been put to a severe test 
this year. Early in the season the 
Cracker ball players had a lot of 
trouble on the road with Umpires 
Campbell and Pigue. As a result, 
Bill McCabe got a 12-day suspension 
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and Bert Niehoff got three days. And 
yet when these umpires next put in 
their appearance at Spiller field, 
wh le there was a lot of good-natured 
riding, no vicious remarks were 
passed at them, and not a single pop- 
bottle was hurled. In many cities un- 
der such conditions the umpires 
would have been lucky to have es- 
caped physically intact. 


While in Memphis during a series a 
free-for-all fight resulted between 
the Atlanta and Memphis players, 
and the Memphis fans surged on the 
field threatening death to the Crack- 
ers by hanging or burning in oil. Yet 
when the Memphis team came to At- 
lanta after this instance, noth'ng of 
an unpleasant nature occurred. The 
fans indulged in good-natured rail- 
lery, but the Memphians were just as 
safe from physical violence, or even 
vicious vocal attacks, as they would 
have been at home. 


Atlanta football fans, and Atlanta 
football writers have always given 
vis ting clubs a square deal when 
they played here. In fact, visitors 
are treated like royal guests and they 
always like to come to Atlatna. 


Th‘s story would not be complete 
without mention of two of Atlanta’s 
outstanding athletes of the female 
persuasion, Mrs. Walter P. Andrews, 
champion trapshooter of Georgia, and 
probably the best in the south, and 
Miss Virginia Ashe, Atlanta’s crack 
girl swimmer, who has taken many 
southern champ‘onships in aquatic 
events. 


The writer is not a native Atlan- 
tian, but I am mighty proud of my 


Help Boost Atlanta — adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 
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in our spledid Southern cline 

Where the cotlon oa so fine 

We have good harbors a1 good labor 
Cheaper and better than our neghbors, 
We hove orealer water - power. 

And have-also longer hours, 

We have Anolo-Saxon master minds 

And colton of many Kinds. 

We have coal on every hand 
Inour beautiful Southland. 
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adopted city. Nothing like that old 
Atlanta spirt, in whatever path of 
endeavor it is directed, has ever been 
developed. A person catches the con- 
tagion of it after a few weeks’ resi- 
dence. Visiting delegates to the va- 
rious conventions, and vis ting ath- 
letes are thrilled by it, and spread 
the glories of the Atlanta spirit all 


over the land. 


There is an interesting story of 
why Glenn Killinger, famous Penn 
State athlete, agreed to jo’n the 
Glenn had an- 
nounced that he was out of baseball, 
that if he couldn’t make good in the 
big leagues he wouldn’t play any- 
where else. 


Crackers last year. 


Glenn was in Florida during the 


Annoying 
Delays--- 
transfer time by se- 
winter of 1923, and in going back 
north he stopped over for a day in 
Atlanta. It happened that on the 
night he was 


Quick Service 
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Phone Walnut 1618 
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here Georgia Tech 
played Georgia at basketball at the 
aud torium. So Glenn took in the 
game and he saw 8,000 people packed 
to the rafters in that big place—the 


world’s largest basketball crowd. And ALEANTASGAG 
of course in a Tech-Georgia game he 
saw more pep and enthusiasm than FOR SALE 


any previous athletic event he had 
witnessed. 
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After the game Glenn said to a 


friend: “I said I wouldn’t play in 

any but a big league c ty, so I have RENTALS 

decided to sign up with Atlanta, as 

this is a big league city in every RIBBONS 
sense of the word.” REPAIRING 


And he did. 
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We have the most complete stock of 
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ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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(Continued from Page 20.) 
“Tearned fools are of all the great- 
est as well as the most indocile. Poli- 
tical sophists have been calmly de- 
spised but never trusted with office. 
Into the hands of such children it has 


Every Dollar 
spent with us 
continues to 


serve and 


build 
Altlana 


R. NC. Reed, Pres. 


Reed Oil Corp. 


So ee 
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put knives. 


If to punish the mani- 
fold sins of this nation God’s dis- 
never before been thought prudent to 
pleasure dooms it to be delivered over 
to projectors and philosophers, we 
ean only calmly take our punish- 


As to Andrew Jackson, one de- 


clared: 


“The president is a monster, whose 
choicest ailment is human blood.” 

Henry Clay, speaking in 1887, said: 

“The senate is no longer a place for 
decent men. I shall escape from it 
as soon as I decently can with the 
same pleasure that one would fly 
from a charnel house.” 


John Sharp Williams, referring to 
the United States Senate a few years 
ago, said: 

“IT would rather be a dog and bay 
the moon than continue to be a mem- 
ber of such a body.” 

Those Who Condemn 

These utterances, many of them 
by men who should have known bet- 
ter, are only a few examples of a 
widespread manner of speech, which 
has bred the cynicism and pessimism, 
so widely prevalent in the minds of 
people about all men in public office 
from the coroner in the smallest 
county up to the president of the 
United States. Mr. Houston says: 

“The truth of the matter is that 
people at all times have freely and 
recklessly criticized their rulers, 
charging them with incompetency, 
and that the baser elements among 
them, embracing many who profess 
to be social leaders but who have ac- 
quired money faster than they have 
accumulated brains and morals, have 
taken peculiar pride in imputing im- 
mortality to their public servants. 

“It is scarcely necessary to remark 
their representations have been as 
unwarranted and unseemly as they 
have been discreditable to their au- 
thors and distributors.” 

Right and Wrong 


Mr. Houston coneludes his article 


with two sentences that deserve a 
place among the sayings which have 
become proverbs of American life. 

“The right kind of people,” he says, 
“can run any sort of government. The 
wrong sort of people cannot run any 
kind of government.” 


We are supremely interested in 
having our people be the “right kind 
of people.” To make and keep them 
so is the pre-eminent duty and desire 
of our churches. This is the outstand- 
ing purpose of our public schools. 

Therefore, we are pleading for the 
use of cool and collected reason in 
keeping the issues clearly before us 
throughout this hot and excited sea- 
son. 

The campaigns are upon us. Let’s 
keep our minds open only to reason. 

Atlanta and Georgia are sick and 
tired of campaigns, in which the real 
issues are carefully concealed by per- 
sonal abuse, or in which there are no 
real issues, only a choice between of- 
fice seekers, who hope to win posi- 
tion and place not by the principles 
for which they stand, but by convin- 
cing the public that the other fellow 
is either a knave or a nowit, not fit 
to be trusted with power. 

A type of what we mean—a straw 
showing the way in which the wind is 
blowing—is seen in the initial steps 
of the campaign which has opened 
against Superintendent of Schools 
W. A. Sutton and Atlanta’s Board of 
Education. 

The Wrong Kind 

These men and women, entrusted by 
us with one of the most sacred duties 
on earth, the teaching of our children, 
have said—whether rightly or wrong- 
ly we do not now undertake to say— 
that the public schools of Atlanta 
must have more money to operate. 
To sustain their position they have 
set forth grim facts, showing thou- 
sands of Atlanta children unable to 
have a full-day in schol, because the 
schools lack the necessary equipment. 


Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Atlanta has some very 
the lawns and grounds 
month bringing in some 
color to give life to the 


beautiful homes because 
are well 
new blooms of striking 
green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


planted—each 


ning this year. 


An hour’s drive this summer on the Dixie High- 
way takes you past Hapeville and Jonesboro to 
Hastings’ Plantation. Four thousand trials are run- 
i It’s a bloomin’ sight to see and an 
idea might come to you to make of your house one 
of Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 
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Seeds Plants Bulbs 


PHONES M. 2568-3653 


They have shown that Atlanta is 
spending far less upon her schools 
per pupil than the average city of the 
same class throughout America is 
spending. 

Now note! 


They are met not with facts to 
prove that the facts alleged by them 
are untrue, but with accusations that 
they, our public officials, entrusted 
by us with the training of our chil- 
dren, are members of a “tax-spenders’ 
union,” who are trying to burden our 
people with unwarranted taxes, which 
they, the “tax-spenders’ union,” will 
spend wastefully upon themselves; 
and they are charged with being hope- 
lessly incompetents, and pitiful ig- 
noramuses, only in~ much_ stronger 
terms. 


Something New 


And great Atlanta is being put in 
a position never occupied by her be- 
fore. 


In answer to those urging more 
money for our schools, the boast is 
being published abroad that Atlanta 
is spending as much and more per 
pupil for education than Savannah, 
Augusta, Macon and Columbus are 
spending, 


Can you beat it? Has the like 


ever been seen? 


Since when has Atlanta had to take 
her place with cities less than half 
her size? Since when have we found 
it necessary to point with pride to 
the fact that Atlanta is doing better 
than these far smaller places in our 
beloved state, which to our sorrow is 
known far and wide for spending too 
little upon education? 


We appeal to the business leaders 
of Atlanta for truth and fairness. 


We make this appeal not only in 
this campaign, where the future wel- 
fare of our children is at stake, but 
in all other campaigns, which during 


the next few months will be waged in 
Atlanta and throughout Georgia. 


Until the end of time, we suppose, 
men and women will differ about 
principles and methods. 


Fundamental Rights 


The right to differ is fundamental 
in the life of our country. 


But, we submit, equally fundamen- 
tal is the right of the people of At- 
lanta and of Georgia to deride their 
differences as to principles and meth- 
ods in the light of the truth unclouded 
by unsupported attacks upon the in- 
telligence and integrity of men and 
women in public office, and not be- 
fogged by misleading facts, which in 
their use may be worse than actual 
misrepresentations of the truth. 


It is not the province of this com- 
mittee to take sides in any political 
campaign. 

But it is the province of the 
Churches of God, from which this 
committee is drawn, to appeal for 
the application of truth and fairness 
to the solution of all of our problems, 
and to the deciding of all of our dif- 
ferences both in public and private 
life. 

And we make this appeal with all 
confidence to the leaders in Atlanta 
civie life. 


= 
NORTH'S 1924 Nee RS 
June J0th to August 24th Broce Germsoy Switzerland a 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOUR 3?! uo pis) aes = 
June 21st to September 5th Vinod. ftaly, Great Britian 


DELUXE AUTOMOBILE TOUR Spam diiteP*iiimocsines 


July 12th to October st. ar” Sey Same 


RATES $695.00 AND UP 


Travel The Best Way 


We are agents for all Steamship Lines Our 
Steamship Department is in charge of in ex 
perienced manager 


STEAMSHIP 
DEPARTMENT 


Mica steams Faith ppesstees arranged at 
lowest rates. on both cabin and first class 
Reanishi ips 

Euro; ae De raries suggested and arranged 

‘or inc ead ent travelers free of ‘charge USE 

OUR TRAV tL SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN T. NORTH 


68 North Broad Street Telephone Walnut 0738 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


They, we know, will agree with us 
that Jesus was wholly right, when He 
said: 

“The truth shall make you free.” 


GUDE& CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


High grade work at reasonable prices. 
The first automobiles that came to Atlanta were repaired and repainted by us. 
Don’t spoil a fine car with a poor 


after the time-tried methods used in the finest automobile factories. 


job of painting or top work. 


TOPS RECOVERED 


BODIES REPAIRED 


SEAT COVERS 


Our workmen mastered their trades in our old carriage shops. 


Our painting is done 


WRECKS REBUILT 


FENDERS STRAIGHTENED 


JOHNGEM SY SMIEFEH. SHOPS 


120-122-124 Auburn Avenue 


“OUR SHOPS ARE THE STANDARD OF THE SOUTH” 
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ATLANTA TO HAVE MEMORY 
DAY PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 17.) 
assistant surgeon under General 
Bragg, and honored physician for 

nearly a half century. 
The ruin that confronted them was 


{ 


Atlanta 
Scenic 


Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 
Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


SGlIR EE OON> 


BUILDING MATERIAL SINCE 1872 


Furnished for the 


GLENN BUILDING 
1,690,000 pounds 


SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


3,590,000 pounds 


BIRMINGHAM BASIC SLAG 


NOT ONE DAY’S DELAY 
IN FURNISHING 


“Ask the Contractors” 


1101-2-8 Citizens & Southern 
Building 


calculated to depress and discourage, 
but only served to spur these men 
with renewed energy and enterprise. 
It is said that gentlemen of the old 
regime who never knew what ‘t was 
to perform manual labor, stripped 
their coats and set to knocking the 
dead mortar off the bricks in the 
debris that was once their buildings, 
preparatory to rebuilding. There 
were no idlers in the Phoenix-like 
city and no labor was too hard or 
menial for any Atlantan to set his 
hand to. 

The growth of this unconquerable 
spirit which transcends and _= sur- 
mounts all obstacles and builds even 
on disaster the fabric of success has 
resulted today in a c ty of more than 
250,000 population which each year 
increases in large numbers. 

The celebrations planned by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
is, therefore, a fitting one. Appro- 
priate, too, that the gentlemen liy- 
ing today whose efforts in those 
early days contributed in a large 
measure to Atlanta’s success should 
serve as an advisory committee with 
Mrs. Boykin, and assist in directing 
the program of the day. 

Many of the women, too, who went 
through the reconstruct on period and 
are identified with Atlanta’s prog- 
ress and development have _ been 
named as members of an honorary 
committee. They are: Mrs. Joseph 
Morgan, Mrs. A. McD. Wilson, Mrs. 
Sid Holland, Mrs. Madison Bell, Mrs. 
E. L. Connally, Mrs. W. A. Wright, 
Mrs. W. B. Fusthoff, Mrs. W. B. 
McLaughlin, Miss Annie Forsyth and 
others. 

“Memory Day” Program 

The program for the day, while not 
ent rely complete as yet, will be an 
interesting one. There will be visits 
to the Cyclorama and other historic 
spots in Grant Park, led by Mrs. 
W. B. Price-Smith, pilgrimages to the 
various markers in and around the 


city which designate spots of historic 
interest: ‘Deerland,” the home of 
Jack Spaulding, the scene of some 
of the fiercest fighting in the Battle 
of Peachtree and Collier roads near 
where Major Robert Howell Graham’s 
battal on captured federal troops and 
supplies, and other points which have 
been kept intact as mute testimony of 
the terrific struggle of July 22, 1864. 

During the day members ‘of the 
United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy will be stationed on the streets 
to sell attractive souvenirs conta’n- 
ing a short history of the Battle of 
Atlanta written by Lucian Knight, 
state historian, and illustrated by a 
photograph of General Hood. The 
revenue from this sale will go toward 
the maintenance of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter, Unted Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

The big event of the day will be 
the mass meeting at Five Points at 
5:30 in the afternoon, when thou- 
sands of citizens will foregather to 
pay tribute in word and song to At- 
lanta’s heroes, both dead and l ving. 


Auto Bodies and 


Fencers 


Wrecked Bodies and Fen- 
ders a Specialty, made as 
good as new. 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Mfgs. Electric & Ozy- 
Acetylene Welding Ma- 
chines & Supplies. 


A REAL SOUTHERN INSTITUTION SERVING THE PEOPLE 


There's a ROGERS Store near you 


NEARLY 200 PURE FOOD STORES SAVING FOR ITS THOUSANDS OF PATRONS 
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Let All Georgians Cooperate to 
Win This Shining Prize 


EORGIA faces a most inviting 
G opportunity in the offer by The 
Manufacturers’ Record of a 
prize of five thousand dollars worth 
of publicity in its valuable columns 
to the state presenting the best ex- 
hibit at the Southern Exposition to 
be held next year in New York. The 
contest will be judged by an able and 
disinterested committee with especial 
regard to resources, raw materials 
and evidences of progress in their de- 
velopment. The Southern state mak- 
ing the most comprehensive display 
of these will gain a double advan- 
tage. It will receive not only the 
prize of generous. advertisement 
space in one of the world’s widely- 
read industrial publications, but also 
the renown of marching first in 
America’s most promiseful zone. 
Here, then, is a challenge to enter- 


Dysard 
Construction 


Co. 


MUNICIPAL 
CONTRACTOR 


400 Austell Bldg. 


prise and patriotism which Georgians 
can not afford to let pass. At the 
Southern Exposition in New York 
City, whihe will open in January, 
1924, will be gathered thousands of 
investors and home-seekers from the 
common country—not merely tourists, 
but men with an eye to opportunity 
and a purpose to settlement. It is 
primarily to interest these that the 
exposition is being developed, upon 
plans to which the South’s business 
and -:vie leaders are giving their best 
thought. So it is that an exhibit 
there of Georgia’s resources and raw 
materials, togethe: with a portrayal 
of her progress, will engage the im- 
mediate attention of more prospective 
buyers, builders, and settlers than 
could be reached by any other means 
at her disposal. 

If there were ro publicity prize 


to be won, the oppertunities in the 
Exposition itself would be induce- 
ment enough to kcenest effort. <A 
peculiar incentive is added by the lb- 


eral ofer of The Manufacturers’ 
Record. Says that ever-constructive 
journal: ‘We invite to this award 


and to the publicity which it will give 
the winning state, the thought of ev- 
ery business man in the South inter- 
ested in its welfare. This exposition 
opens an opportunity for the South 
and for its big, broad-gauged men of 
affairs, men of vision, to call to their 
assistance every influence in every 
Southern state to secure the best pos- 
sible exhibits of raw materials of 
every kind, of agricultural products 
and manufactured products in all 
their widest variety. Now let every 
state concentrate its most earnest ef- 
forts upon winning the largest de- 
gree of publicity which any Southern 


this prize, which will be of immea- 
surable publicity value to the victor.” 

If Georgia makes the most of her 
opportunities, she will turn this rare 
contest to her nation-wide benefit and 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Surety 
Bonds 


Mortgage 
Loans 


Haas 
GS 
Howell 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 


Walnut 3111 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 
(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 
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As the largest commonwealth 
this side of the Mississippi, and the 
heart of the resourceful Southeast; as 


fame. 


ANasy (Ee (CLO), 


Mortgage Loans 
and 


Insurance 
Loans. on Residential, 
Apartment House, and 
Business Property at 
Lowest Current Rates. 


1012 Grant Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 5678 


Robert. S. Fiske 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Reinforced Concrete 
Quantity Estimates 

Valuations 


701 Healey Bldg. Walnut 2673 
ATLANTA 


a land wondrously rich in agriculture 
and minerals, in streams for water 
power and in gateways to the com- 
merce of the seven seas; as a home 
of bland and healthful climate, and 
a panorama of picturesque beauty; as 
a fosterer of industries, a builder of 
good roads, an ardent believer in edu- 
cation, and a seat of hospitality and 
good will, Georgia has the essentials 
of an exhibit that will astonish and 
delight America. 


But resources alone will not suf- 
fice. There must be efort, state- 
wide, full-sinewed and well co-ordi- 
nated. A number of our large indus- 
trial concerns are preparing for dis- 
plays at the Southern Exposition, and 
chambers of commerce in a number of 
our cities are actively interested. 
While all such individual efforts are 
heartily to be commended, let it be 
borne constantly in mind that the ex- 
hibit should be, not simply the best 
that one institution or one county can 
get us, but the best that all Georgia’s 
co-operative talents can produce. To 
this end The Journal urges that ev- 
ery business and civic organization, 
together with every agricultural and 
industrial group, within our borders 
bring to this good enterprise without 
delay a full measure of energy, of 
purpose and of patriotic enthusiasm. 
So shall we make Georgia’s lght 
to shine and her ways of prosperity 
to widen.—The Atlanta Journal. 


REVERENCE FOR THE FLAG 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


is to honor the genius of American 
invention, every giant of finance who 
has aided in its development. It is 
tribute to men who have taken part 
in our evolution of industry; the till- 
ers of our soil, the diggers in our 
mines; yes, to everyone who has done 
a share in our great industrial prog- 


Established 1865 


“Made in Atlanta”’ 
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ress. To honor our flag is to honor 
our defenders of every war—the un- 
known soldiers who paid their all, 
as well as known and honored herogs 
of all our ‘wars. To salute s{:Ola 
Glory” is to salute sacrfices and 
sufferings; but in that you, too, sa- 
lute the champion of justice and hu- 
manity. ; 
So when the flag passes, let’s not 
forget—let’s proudly pay it honor; 
let’s put Atlanta ahead in this; teach 
our boys and girls in school what we 
owe. Let’s keep alive the spirit of 
1917 and 1918, where every man 
would thrill when it passed. Let’s 
keep alive that spirit of appreciation. 
Let the world know we are proud 
as each time we stand in reverence. 
Let’s realize that it is our flag—it 
is your flag and my flag—and as we 
salute let’s pledge anew our faith and 
be more determined to love it, honor 
and support it and forever keep it 


clean. 
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: birth comes with unfavorable mate- 
Georgia rial conditions, and when the boll 
weevil is still unconquered. But these 

cannot stifle the new enthusiasm, nor 


The following editorial from The cloud our optimism. People everv- i) 
Atlanta Journal sets forth in refresh- where are ithe Gone en exe OW ilnan 
ing clearness and compelling accu- of commerce, civic clubs, high school 
racy the resources of our common- boys and girls, sweet girl graduates, \ y hy 
wealth. We commend it to every and the anniversary orators. Who & 1 Ins 
reader of The City Builder. Let’s started it? Find out and build him 
boost these real facts and stop talk- or her a monument in every commu- C 
ing hard times.—THE EDIrTOor. nity, for nothing finer has ever been OMpany 


done for the state or the generation. 
O where one may in this great Here is what those who are looking 
N commonwealth of ours there is for happiness and prosperity see in 
to be found without search an this Georgia of ours: 
unexplained enthusiasm for Georgia. A great body of land about two %% 
It is as though she has suddenly be- hundred and fifty miles wide by three 
come everybody’s sweetheart. Why hundred long, sloping from an alti- 
is it? It is the same old Georgia of tude of 5,000 feet to the Southeast, 


lofty mountains, green fields and _ and sea level, containing every species 

pleasant valleys; of tides that ebb and of farming soil to be found in Amer- PRINTERS 
flow endlessly, with rippling lullabies ica, possessed of all the climate zones 

on the sands; of flowers that make but two, and producing all the fruits, ie UBIO OLLE RS 


the landscapes glorious; of song birds vegetables and crops to be found on 
that make the woodlands echo with the continent — pineapples excepted. 
melodies. Strange to say, the new Scientists know that the angle of the 
Georgia plane as compared with the & 
path of the sun, is for crop purposes & 
the best to be found anywhere. 
In this great body of land are 58,- 


: Wi 728 square miles, inhabited by 2,895,- 
’ 822 people, 58.7 per cent of whom are i 3 
Airsty’ native born whites, and only 0.6 per The Ciry BurLper is one 


dun try the drink cent foreign. of the twelve magazines 
that sparides of Georgia has 13,055,209 acres of we print 

pe stare =the farming lands and 10,491,848 wood- f 

arewell that lands. 


you for~ 


The value of this property in 1920 
was $1,138,298,627. 


The South Atlantic states, embrac- 
ing Georgia, ranks second highest in 
home food production. They raise WM. UeICCHASESA. eA. 
67.5 of all the food they consume, 
the east central southern group lead- ARCHITECT 
ing with a percentage of 68.6. New 
England farmers produce less than 
half their food, and the Pacific coast ATLANTA 
less than any section. 


Georgia had $79,303,316 invested in 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 


YOU CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT 


That you have had any trouble with your motor when we have repaired it for you. The added power and snap will convince you that 
We are experts in armature winding for any purpose. We also repair electrical apparatus of mills, factories and plants, generators, 
Switchboards, field coils, all kinds of elevator work, ete. Expert and honest work and fair prices is our motto. 


New and Second Hand Motors and Dynamos; Electrical Construction 
Rewinding and Repairing A. C. and D. C. Motors; 
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In 1922 she 


manufactures in 1900. 
had $448,700,000, and the value of 
their products was $693,237,000. 

In 1923 she raised but 590,000 bales 


S. W. CARSON 


REAL ESTATE 


All Classes City Property 


and Farms 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


413-414 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


WALNUT 2023 


Pickert 


Plumbing Supply 
Company 


W holesale 
G Retail 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Phone Main 0550 


of cotton, owing to the boll weevil, 
but sold them for more than the pre- 
vious year’s crop, which was one- 
third larger. 

The value of her cattle, sheep and 
swine in 1923 was nearly $3,000,000. 

The resources of her national banks 
amount to $176,618,000, of which 
$109,349,000 are deposits. Other bank 
deposits amount to $173,000,000. 

The Georgia railroad mileage in 
1921 was 7,239. In 1923 she spent 
on her public schools $13,506,000. 

The total assessed value of all 
Georgia property is $1,190,921,000. 

The navigable length of Georgia 
rivers is 700 miles. Exports from the 
Savannah district amount in value to 
$51,493,000. 

From Denver to New York is 1,926 
miles; Savannah is 140 miles nearer 
Denver. Kansas City is 1,897 miles 
to New York; Savannah is about 125 
miles nearer Kansas City. St. Louis 
is 1,052 miles to New York; Savan- 
nah about 145 miles nearer St. Louis. 
That is, from the great shipping 
points of the West named, Savannah 
as a seaport is nearer than New 
York. 


Georgia completed $18,000,000 in 
road and bridge projects in January, 
1924. The total public road mileage 
in Georgia is 80,892 miles. The total 
Federal aid from all appropriations 
is $12,467,000 and all of this amount, 
less three-quarters of a million, was 
under contract in January, 1924, Ap- 
proximately 725 miles of highways 
are under construction. Road and 
bridge construction programs under 
contract amount to $8,500,000, 68 per 
cent of which is complete. 


Georgia is especially rich in water 
power. The maximum horsepower of 
her streams is 627,000. Of the total, 
in 1921, 281,1111 horsepower had been 
developed. 

In point of health Georgia occupies 
an enviable position in the nation. 


The highest death rates shown are in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
where the record is respectively, 14.7, 
14.6 and 14.7. The lowest death 
rates are found in Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Montana and Wyoming, 
ranging from 8.1 to 9.2. These ree- 
ords all refer to the death rates 
among the whites. The rate among 
the blacks is but 12.2 in Georgia, 
while in Massachusetts it is 19; in 
New Jersey, 19.6; in Ohio, 18.9; in 
Delaware, 20. 

Thus from 


Georgia is adorable, a land to live 
What wonder that 
she has become everybody’s sweet- 
heart! 


been, cannot be, valued as yet. These 


every angle of view 
in, a land to love. 
Her greatest assets have not 


are the strong brave girls and boys 
pushing forward with the light of a 
new day in their eyes to carry her 
They find a 
great land ready for them, rough 
hewed, but sound to the core; and with 


banner on to victory. 


a place ready for each and for all. 
They will be equal to the demands 
that will be made on them, for they 
come better educated, better trained, 
than the generatons before their sires, 
but, best of all, stimulated by the 
wonderful spirit which made the Old 
South an immortal memory. 


Fitzhugh Knox & 
Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


Best equipped “fob Plant in Atlanta 
J.B. RICHARDS PRINTING CO. 


Manufacturers or 


High Grade Commercial Printing 


83-A Walton Street 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH 


You see a beautiful g-rl walking 
down the street. 


are nominative. You walk across to 


“Grow old along with me— 
The best is yet to be.” 


Graceful old age, such 
as Browning immor- 
talized—how tenderly 
we associate it with a 
mother, father or 
grandparent. Have 
you a recent portrait? 
One that reflects all 
the charm and grace 
and character of the 
loved ones as you want 
to remember them? 


Arrange for a Sitting 


There may not be so many 
tomorrow! 


- Stephenson's 
Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 
521-24 Connally Bldg. 


Phone Main 2874 


She’s singular, you 


her, changing to verbal, and then it 
becomes dative. If she is not objec- 
tive you become plural. You walk 
home together. Her mother is accu- 
sative and you become imperative. 
You talk of the future; you give her 


‘a ring and she becomes possess.-ve. 


Her father becomes present; things 
are tense, and you become a past 
participle modifying nothing. 


—Exchange. 


WHAT IT IS 


Did it ever occur to you that 
the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce is the: 
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salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Troy Laundry 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern 
in Service 


LAUNDRY 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


Beck Bros. 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 
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Asphalt Roofing 
Products Co. 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Lok-Top Shingles 
Over Wood 
Shingles 


Your City Builder ad is a 


Bruce Oak Flooring 
the best Oak Flooring 


“Building Material’ 


MILLER [| UMBER (CO. 


Phone MAin 3156 
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THE WIRELESS WIDOW 


Oh, I have lost my true love 
Forever and for aye, 

For he has found a new love 
And wanders far away. 


Together in the gloaming 
We linger as of yore. 
And yet his heart is roaming 
On many a distant shore. 


And oft when I am yearning 
To feel his smile on me, 

He speaks in accents burning, 
“T’ve picked up Kankakee!” 


Oh, I have lost my true love, 

My swain of long ago, 

For he has found a new love, 

A dame called Radio. 
—Exchange. 


A NORTH GEORGIA ALCHEMIST 
(Continued from Page 21.) 


then more money, and the federated 
women, who carry the school at a 
cost of about $10,000 a year, are con- 
vinced that many people will like to 
share in this great enterprise. 
About 22 acres of picturesque hill 
slopes, beautifully wooded and 
planted with natve shrubs and 
growths and brilliant flowers of 
every simple kind, and three build- 
ings now constitute the school’s phy- 
sical possessions. The new building 
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program which is go'’ng on this sum- which are soon transformed by what 
mer will double this number by add- they have learned of what home 


ing a new school house, a crafts can be. 
shop and a small guest house. The 


present school building will be re- Olin M. Stanton Wm. A. Sims 
modeled into a second dormitory. The Walnut 5221-5330 

school has interest-bearing funds for : 
endowment and scholarships amount- Stanton & Sims 
ing to $35,000, and a number of per- Real Estate 


petual scholarships of $2,000 each 
which are being paid in varying 
amounts by donors’ choice. 

The great need of the moment is 
money for the building program now | 
going on. This will go as far as 
money now in hand will carry it, but 
$20,000 more must be secured during 
the summer to complete the expan- 
sion program. 

Hence, the Chicago benefit of “Sun 
Up” and the S. O. S. call to friends 
of education everywhere to “come 
over and help us.” Anyone interested 
may communicate at any time with 
Miss Nannie C. Davis, principal, Tal- 


INSURANCE—RENTING 
LEASES—LOANS 
Room 405 101 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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WESTINGHOUSF 
BATTERIES 


Ce ts 


lula PallssGa. one Tan Ore STM 

ley, Peachtree Road, Atlanta, or Myrs. DON’T CRANK 

T. T. Stevens, treasurer of school, 620 BUY A 

West Peachtree street, Atlanta. WESTINGHOUSE 
Tallulah Falls school carries its pu- 

pils through the ninth grade and be- OVER-SIZE $ | 5 95 

sides the usual academic work g ves BATTERY jf 

the mtraining in the manual and do- Phone Ivy 5800 

mestic arts and handcrafts. From it : 

pupils go well prepared into higher The Georgia Battery Co. 

institutions of learning or crafts- 59 W. Peachtree St. 


work, or back into their own homes, as 


To Be Successful 


IN BUSINESS 


You Must Have 
Clean Hands 


That’s why we are supplying 
so many progressive business 
houses with our : 


MODERN, SANITARY 


individual Towel service. 


Phone Ivy 1939 


and we will call at once and work out 
with you an economic service to meet 
your needs. 


City Towel Supply Co. 


E. M. MITCHELL, Manager 
199 Piedmont Ave. 


For safety, first mortgages on real 
estate still have the enviable record 
they possessed generations ago, when 
your Grandfather drove out to a 
neighbor’s farm and invested his 
savings in a personally negotiated 
mortgage. 


For interest up to 7” and for mod- 
ern conveniences, Miller First Mort- 
ii gage Bonds are today the natural! 
| “buy.” In form, they are like any 


lj How to invest July funds at 7% 
in leading American cities 


corporation bonds—$100, $500, $1,000 
denominations—2 to 15 years matur- 
ities—semi-annual interest coupons 
attached. Fundamentally, they are 
the old-fashioned, old reliable First 
Mortgage, but secured by income- 
earning city property instead of by 
farm property. For security located 
in the North, East, West or South, 
ask us to furnish detailed sugges- 
tions. Miller Bonds are national in 
scope. 


te Mail the coupon today for full information 
i about a safe 7% investment for your July funds. 


Southern Headquarters 


2207 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Philadelphia St. Louis Pittsburgh 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
_ 2207 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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|| G.L.MILLER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Northern Headquarters 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Knoxville 


Buffalo Memphis 


Send circular describing a 7% Bond Issue, and booklet “Creating Good Investments.” 


wrote re ES Autocar Factory ferane: as follows, telling of their satisfaction with | 
4-cylinder 4 to 6 ton Autocar pictured above: 


“Our 4-cylinder 4 to 6 ton Autocar truck which we put into service during Febr 
1923, has traveled 15,000 miles. During this time we have spent no sO for motor 1 
pairs and other repairs have been very reasonable. a 


“We have found this truck very economical in the consumption of both ann and 
and do not hesitate to nde Line it as a good serviceable truck. 


free monthly inspection which we have found very beneficial. ‘ 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


226 Ivy Street, Atlanta 
T. P. HICKS, Manager. Telephone, Ivy 2040 
Direct Factory Branch of. The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897. 
BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES | | 


Auto 


Gas and electric trucks © 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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Atlanta’s Parks Are Attractive 


Piedmont, Grant, Oakland City, 
Maddox and other parks never 
were prettier than they are now. 
Flowers are blooming, birds are 
singing and tennis courts, base- 
ball fields and bathing pools are 
calling you. 


Street Cars take you 
to all Parks 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
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Advertising 
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DIRECTORS 
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Ge: Civic Urge 


Written for The City Builder 


AKE up, old top, forego that nap and keep Atlanta on 
the map. Paul Norcross is a mighty man for leadership 


of all this clan, so take a seat close by his side and on the 
civic wagon ride. Hitch up your jeans and help him push if it 
should strike a bramble bush, or if it lingers in a rut don’t 
widely gasp and vainly strut, but put a shoulder to the wheel 
and added pep and vim reveal. Fred Houser carries to Japan 
all tidings of our civic plan and keeps Atlanta’s progress green 
from Rio unto Argentine, so you and [ can well afford to keep 
it humping in our ward. Don’t quit the game when two are out 
but on your toes and loudly shout. A winner don’t admit a cinch 
but hits a triple in the pinch and puts across an extra run to prove 
how easily it’s done. All public servants burdens bear, and often 
break from carking care: ours not te criticise and yelp, but 
say instead “How can we help?” Let’s active be upon our pins 
and kick the slacker in the shins for future hist’ry’s visioned 


scrolls will scan just half a million souls, which means to us the 


Civie Urge must with repeating volume surge and loud Atlanta’s 


praise be sung by you, old top, and me 
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We Must Save Our Homes 


Making It Too Easy to Disrupt Life's Most 


Lax Divorce Laws 


F course The City Builder is in- 
terested in divorce. Divorce is 
either the killer of homes or the 

unanswerable witness that homes 
which it did not kill are dead. Be- 
hind the city’s factories, stores and 
hotels are its homes—the real deposi- 
tories of its power and happiness and 
the guarantees of its future. A home 
ought to have the privacy of its own 
roof, the freedom of its own back- 
yard, to contain a loving husband and 
wife and, in time, a father, a mother 
and children. There seems to be some 
demon enemy fighting against all this. 
We do not need statistics to prove it. 
The circle of our acquaintance or per- 
haps kindred is sufficient to show the 
working of some social canker de- 
stroying this fundamental unit of our 
civilization. Divorce is intended only 
as a drastic remedy for an unbearable 
marital condition. It, like morphine, 
ought to be an indispensable but little 
used remedy. It is becoming a social 
habit, an evil rather than a remedy 
for one. I would not advocate the 
legal abolition of divorce, nor even 
suggest that the Georgia grounds for 
it be curtailed, but only that they be 
rigidly adhered to and that there be 
no speed in paving the way for an- 
other marriage. If such marriage is 
not in prospect, delay is of no con- 
sequence to the applicant for divorce. 
If it is, it is most likely the real rea- 
son for the divorce, and a great de- 
lay is too small a penalty for the dis- 
couragement of such divorcees. Of 
course our ground of “cruel treat- 
ment” should not be so ridiculously 
exploited as it now is. The strict 
legal definition of it is all right, but 
the lax application made by juries, in 
whose hands the entire power over 
divorce lies, ought to be stopped. More 
powerful than law to discourage di- 
vorces for trifling and unworthy 
causes is the power of public opinion. 
To the change in the attitude of our 
people as respects the sacredness of 
marriage and the shame of divorce 
more than anything else is attribut- 


Sacred Relation 


By SAMUEL SIBLEY 


able the unblushing haste in which 
one marriage is put off that another 
may be assumed, and the facility with 
which juries register their consent. 
Leaving aside religious views, as to 
which individual is answerable to his 
own conscience and church, and deal- 
ing only with the civil aspect, let the 
law by divorce bury the blighted union 
that might have made a home, if it 
is really dead. Let a new start be 


JUDGE 


SIBLEY 


made if it be an honest and fair one. 
But let not certainty and facility of 
divorce be an open invitation to dis- 
regard and lay aside the solemn en- 
gagements of marriage whose charac- 
teristic is that they are always made 
expressly “till death us do part.” 
But besides the abuse of the rem- 
edy there is an increase of the dis- 
ease. Discontented and unhappy mar- 
riages are multiplying. Why? Let 
us speak plainly about it. Such is 
our physical and mental constitution 
that man and woman are impelled 


irresistibly to mate. Physical well- 
being and mental poise and stimulus 
are undoubtedly improved thereby, 
and children are nature’s object and 
should be the welcome result. If the 
mating is a true one it will naturally 
be for life. It will also be found not 
subversive of the purest spirituality, 
but a means thereto. So that in a 
true marriage the best happiness and 
development of manhood and woman- 
hood may be expected. Looking to 
this natural and proper state of mar- 
riage, our laws require its vows for 
life, punish violation of them, and 
even regard children as so far sec- 
ondary that the vows may not be laid 
aside, though there be no offspring, 
except on other fixed causes. The 
opening words to a much used mar- 
riage ceremony well describes the 
proper approach to such engagements; 
“discreetly, advisedly, soberly and in 
the fear ef God.” How many today 
are made without conscious effort at 
discretion, how little advice is sought 
of reason or conscience, of parents 
and friends! With how little sobriety 
and how much lightness, and with how 
little fear or even thought of God, do 
the modern boy and girl pledge their 
lives to one another! Many a mar- 
riage is nothing but wungoverned, 
though perhaps unrecognized, sex im- 
pulse. Many another is purely a com- 
mercial transaction. Still another a 
sacrifice to ambition. Each of these 
is a deliberate social crime, though 
not so defined in the penal code; and 
if either party be a confiding dupe, 
a crime of the utmost cruelty. In our 
ill-regulated marriages is the seed of 
our divorce evil. Such marriages may 
succeed in spite of themselves. Many 
that ought to succeed because better 
made are poisoned by one great sin, 
selfishness. Unselfishness sometimes 
seems costly, but it pays the best 
dividends known. Sexual selfishness 


is the most brutal of all and if the 
truth were known has killed the hap- 


(Continued on Page 31.) 
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Benefits From Good Roads 


Georgia Steadily Going Forward in Road Building 


N order to obtain direct informa- 
tion as to the benefits and bur- 
dens imposed upon communities 
through the construction of a system 
of improved roads it was decided as 
early as 1909 by the office of publ-c 
roads to make a series of exhaustive 
studies in selected counties in differ- 
ent parts of the country. These 
studies were designed to cover a pe- 
riod of approximately five years or a 
sufficient per:od to show the road 
improvement from its inception until 
such time as the full measure of its 
usefulness could be demonstrated. 
The counties selected were Spot- 
sylvania, Dinwiddie, Lee and Wise, -n 
Virginia; Franklin, in New York 
state; Dallas, in Alabama; Lauder- 
dale, in Mississipp', and Manatee 
county, in Florida. In all of these 
counties bonds had been voted for the 
construction of improved roads and it 
was therefore possible to make a se- 
ries of studies to cover the road im- 
provement from the outset to com- 
pletion. 
The information assembled during 
a period of five years comprises gen- 
eral description of the character and 
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By JOHN N. HOLDER 


Georgia needs $75,000,000 to do 
what should be done in building 
her road system, and why not give 
her people a chance to say whether 
or not they want good roads? 
Georgia is paying $75,000,000 
every year for bad roads, why not 
take this money and give her a 
system of good roads for all time? 
You can take thirty years to pay 
it back and not feel it, in the 
meantime you have the use of the 
roads at a saving of $75,000,000 to 
the citizens every year. Won’t you 
help Georgia become the Empire 
State of the world, which she de- 
serves? Don’t stand back on ac- 
count of apparent expense. The 
expense is greater every year 
without the improved roads than 
the entire cost of the improved 
roads. Help Georgia today and be 
proud tomorrow that you had a 
part in this great work. 


resources of the counties studied; the 
character, extent and cost of the road 
improvement; the effect of the im- 
provement on assessed valuation of 


property; the financial burden as in- 
dicated by tax rates, and the general 
prosperity and welfare of the respeec- 
tive counties as shown by output of 
local products; the character and 
amount of traffic; the saving in haul- 
‘ng costs; the incoming and outgo ng 
shipments of freight by rail and 
water; the value of lands contiguous 
to the roads improved; the attendance 
at public schools; the character of 
school build ngs; the number and dis- 
tribution of population and other re- 
lated information. These studies 
were made at one year intervals and, 
as nearly as possible, exactly com- 
pareble information was obtained on 
each inspection. To reinforce these 
records a number of representative 
points were selected and photographs 
taken each year of the same locations 
thus securing a pictorial record of the 
changes covered each year. 

The economic studies in the eight 
selected counties have brought out a 
number of features which cannot fail 
to prove helpful examples to other 
counties or states which contemplate 
large outlays for road construction. 

In arriving at an estimate of the 


Spanning a River in the Mountains of Rabun County 


penetiis Which communities receive 
through the improvement of .ts pub- 
lic roads, certain factors must be 
taken into account more as a media 
by which the benefits may be meas- 
ured than as the actual benefits them- 
selves. 

While it is realized that the in- 
crease in the value of lands must not 
be added to the saving -n hauling 
costs, the convenience and access to 
schools, markets and churches, but is 
rather the effect produced by those 
causes, it is perhaps the best index 
that can be obtained as to the eco- 
ncmic value of the roads to the com- 
munity. A study of the increase in 
the value of farm lands in the eight 
counties reveals the interest ng fact 
that following the improvement of 
the main market roads, the increase 
in the selling price of tillable farm 
lands served by the _ roads has 
amounted to from one to three times 
the cost of the improvements. The 
increase in land value in the ‘nstances 
recorded ranged from 63 to 80 per 
cent in Spottsylvania county; from 
68 to 174 per cent in Dinwiddie; from 
70 to 80 per cent in Lee, and from 
25 to 100 per cent in Wise County, 
Virginia; from 90 to 114 per cent 'n 
Franklin County, New York; from 50 
to 100 per cent in Dallas County, 
Alabama; from 25 to 50 per cent in 
Lauderdale County, Mississippi, and 
from 50 to 100 per cent in Manatee 
County, Florida. It is found from 
the data given for the _ ind-vidual 
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Winding North Through Chattooga County 


counties that the estimates of in- 
crease were based for the most part 
upon the territory within a distance 
of one mile on each side of the road 
improved. These estimates are not 
claimed to be mathematically cor- 
rect, but it is believed they will give 
a fairly accurate indication of the 
results which may be expected under 
similar conditions in other communi- 
ties. 

To ascertain as nearly as possible 
the effect of the road improvement 
on land values in Spottsylvania 
County, Virginia, a careful record 


was made of the actual market value 
of 35 farms located on the roads se- 
lected fo rimprovement. These farms 
covered a total of 5,518 acres. The 
market value of all the farm prior 
to improving the roads was $77,950 
or $14.13 per acre, including build- 
ings. In the same year the aver- 
age value of all lands ‘n the county, 
including buildings, was reported by 
the United States Census Bureau to 
be $18 per acre, thus indicating the 
accuracy of the data obtained by this 
investigation. There was no invest - 
gation made at the end of the first 
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The Bridge Uniting Baker and Mitchell Counties 
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A Beautiful Road Through Beautiful Dooly County 


year as the road improvement was 
not completed, but in _ subsequent 
years careful investigations were 
made of the 85 farms recorded in the 
original invest gation. After two 
years seven of the farms had been 
sold at an average increase of 70 per 
cent in value. The acreage value of 
$14 per acre before the roads were 
the seven farms after the roads were 
improved was $28.26 per acre, as 
compared to $17.31 per acre before 
the improvements were made. 

A confirmation of this data was 
obtained a year later, at which time 
it was found that four transfers. of 
farm lands from five to ten m les 
from Fredericksburg were on a basis 
of $30 per acre as against a value of 
improved. It was learned at this 
time that some of the farms which 
had been practically abandoned by 
their owners as places of residence 
had been reoccupied. One farm owner 
had rented his farm on the Chan- 
cellorsville road and moved to New 
England. Returning later to look 
after some repa rs, he found the farm 
so conveniently located on the im- 
proved road that he declined an offer 
to sell it or re-rent it and moved back 
from New England to take charge of 
the farm himself, and again made his 
home there. 

An inspection made in the spring 
of the following year brought out a 
further confirmation of the effect im- 
proved roads had on land values. In 
that year five of the farms were sold 
covering 38,286 acres with a total 
original value of $67,300 or $20.48 
per acre prior to improving the 
roads, and a total sale value after 
the roads were improved of $115,900 
or $385.27 per acres. This shows an 
increase of a little more than 70 per 
cent. You will please note the ac- 
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tual increase in value of 3,286 acres 
of land on the improved highway was 
$48,600, whereas the total bond is- 
sue covering all of the improvements 
was only $173,000. Practically 40 
per cent of the total cost of the im- 
provement was returned to the own- 
ers of these five farms in cash; for 
the land was sold for that amount. 
Again it was ascertained from the 
real estate dealers that very few 
farms had been sold in the county ex- 
cept those on or near the improved 
roads and that the increase in land 
values was confined almost entirely 
to the improved road section. Real 
estate dealers further asserted that 
they had sold more farms on the im- 
proved roads during a single year 
than in all the rest of the county 
combined during the preceding five 
years. They further stated that pros- 
pective buyers had refused to look at 
farms on unimproved roads. 


So much for .ncreased land values. 
We will now go into the decrease in 
hauling costs. In dealing with the 
effect of road improvement on haul- 
ing commodities the method was 
adopted of ascertaining the traffic 
areas served by each road and after 
determining such area, the charac- 
ter and amount of product'on was as- 
certained and an estimate made as to 
the proportion of tonnage produced 
which was hauled over the roads. A 
further investigation was made as to 
shipments by rail in and out, and in- 
formation was obtained from _ the 
United States Census reports and 
from merchants and producers to 
verify the results obta ned from the 
traffic area calculations and the 
freight tonnage inquiry. In some 
cases an actual traffic census was 
taken to determine the tonnage 
hauled upon the roads. From these 
various sources it was possible to ar- 
rive at a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the tonnage hauled over the 
improved roads. It is a comparat- 
ively easy matter to determine the 
lentgh of haul in each case and the 
prevailing rate of wages for men and 
vehicles. With these factors the to- 
tal tonnage, the total ton mileage and 
the cost per ton mile before and after 
the improvement of the roads are 
completed. The saving to traffic 
represented by the road improvement 
is thus expressed in dollars and 
cents. It is realized, of course, that 
the figures given do not represent an 
actual dollars and cents saving to 
the producer as many of the men and 
teams figured in on a wage basis 
might have been idle if they had not 


(Continued on Page 32.) 


A Bridge Across a Ravine in Polk County 
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New York, January 19-31, 1925 


N unusual opportunity will be 
A accorded Atlanta and the state 

of Georgia to “sell” this city 
and state to investing interests and 
to desirable homeseekers when the 
Southern Exposition is held in New 
York next January. 

This exposition will be unique in 
several particulars. 

It is designed to “sell” the South- 
ern states rather than Southern pro- 
ducts. To be sure Southern products 
will be exhibited but not for them- 
selves as such but as concrete pic- 
tures of what the South can and is 
producing, merely samples of its pos- 
sibilities under proper development. 

Adopting modern advertising meth- 
ods, the samples will be taken to 
those they are designed to interest 
rather than merely announcing that 
we have something to sell and wait- 
ing for the prospects to call and in- 
spect. 

The South will, in a serious way 
and on a large scale, invade the 
North. Not with shot and shell or 
bayonet and saber but with the fruits 
of her soil and the products of her 
industry, peaceably to take her North- 
ern neighbor captive and to bring 
home their capital and their sons 
that they may join with us in devel- 
oping the rich and as yet but par- 
tially developed natural resources of 
this rich section. 

The plans for this exposition of the 
South on Northern soil were not born 
in a night but are the fruition of four 
years careful thought and considera- 
tion. It is being fostered by South- 
ern men of large affairs. William 
G. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., rep- 
resenting large industrial interests is 
the active president, supported by a 
corps of able associates and advisors, 
including as chairman of the advis- 
ory board, F. Roger Miller, manager 
of the Macon Chamber of Commerce, 
and as honorary officers, E. Lee 
Trinkle, governor of Virginia, presi- 
dent, supported by the governors of 
ten Southern states, including our 
own governor, Clifford M. Walker, as 
vice-presidents. 

The tentative plans formed last 
year were conditioned upon not less 
than eight states contracting for an 
average of seven thousand (7,000) 
Square feet. Already ten states have 
definitely applied for space and sev- 


By C. L. WILLIAMSON 


eral are clamoring for double the 
original allotment which it will not 
be possible to give them unless a few 
(and Georgia is not yet out of the 
doubtful column) fail to take their 
full proportionate share. 


The legislatures of several states 
have already made liberal appropria- 
tions, ranging from $20,000 to $30,- 
0C0 for strictly state exhibits and sim- 
ilar bills are pending in other states. 


Georgia's Chance 


To the People of Georgia: 


I regard the Southern Exposi- 
tion, to be held in New York City 
next year, as a golden opportun- 
ity for Georgia to tell her story 
to the world. We are invited to 
join with our neighbor states in 
such an exposition as will afford 
the nation and the world a chance 
to know about our resources, our 
progress and our ambitions. It is 
Georgia’s chance. 

I call upon loyal Georgians ev- 
erywhere to unite in this forward 
movement and uphold the hands of 
the committees already appointed 
to prepare for our part in the great 
exposition. I believe our people 
will gladly join in this effort and 
give to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of Georgia’s exhibit 
such co-operaton as the occasion 
deserves. 


Very truly, 


CLIFFORD WALKER, 
Governor of Georgia. 


What of Georgia? 


The largest and most richly en- 
dowed of all her sister states, will 
be there with bells on, Georgia Belles 
too, because the peach growers and 
other state commodity associations 
have said so and the cities of Georgia 
have said so, from Raburn to Tybee 
light and across to the falls of the 
Chattahoochee and the “Atlanta Spir- 
it” caught by all, is behind this move- 
ment. Our own Ben S. Barker is 
executive secretary of the state com- 
mittee and E. B. Walker of the Sa- 
vannah Board of Trade is chairman. 


Last week the committee held their 


first meeting in Atlanta, there were 
representatives from Savannah, Ma- 
con, Columbus, Albany, (the pecan 
center), Athens and other cities as 
well as representatives of several 
state departments and of large cor- 
porate and private interests which 
are applicants for space. 

The committee outlined a program 
that will call for: 


A state exhibition of products 
and natural resources. 
Exhibits by state 

associations. 

By cities, representative of lo- 
cal products and industries. 

By railways, power and light 
companies and other large cor- 
porations and allied industrials. 

An educational exhibit demon- 
strating the progress being made 
and the facilities available to 
new settlers. 

And miscellaneous exhibits by 
individual and allied interests. 


commodity 


A State-Wide Meeting 


Governor Walker has sent out per- 
sonal invitations to more than a hun- 
dred mayors of cities, representatives 
of local Chambers of Commerce, in- 
viting them to come to Atlanta with 
representative delegations on Mon- 
day, July 28th, to plan together for 
this great exposiion. The Manufac- 
urers Record of Balimore has offered 
a prize, $5,000 of adverising to the 
state furnishing the most creditable 
exhibit and Georgia is going after the 
prize. 


What of Atlanta? 


Leadership in a good movement for 
state development is her middle name, 
and already a strong local committee 
under Virgil Shepherd representing 
the Chamber of Commerce, is being 
organized. No Southern city is bet- 
ter or more favorably known in the 
North than Atlanta and no city of its 
size better known or liked anywhere. 
Atlanta has prospered largely by be- 
ing the Southern headquarters of 
many national business organizations. 
Many of her substantial business men 
came here as branch managers and 
have become one of us. They have 
sent “back home” good reports of this 
city and state and we must justify 

(Centinued on Page 9.) 
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By WENDELL BROOKS PHILLIPS 


Emory University 


The winds that blow on Yonah 

Call me back to Yonah-land, 

Where the pine trees lean and whisper 
To the breeze’s low command. 

Winds upon the blue-topped mountain, 
Winds that sweep from highland foun- 

tain, 
Bright azaleas blow and quiver 
In the winds of Yonah-land! 


The roads that go by Yonah 

Are the warm enchanting kind 

That lure you on bevond the curve— 
You cannot lock behind! 

Red-clay roads among the green— 
Prettiest roads you’ve ever seen— 
The mountain roads of Yonah 

You can never leave behind! 


Ah, the streams that flow by Yonah, 
Sweetest waters of the world— 

Are more dear than England’s Avon, 
Or the Shannon, swiftly whirled. 
Oh, the murmuring Chattahoochee— 
In the happy vale Nacoochee— 

Take me to the streams of Yonah, 
Dearest waters of the world! 
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North Georgia Friendly to Atlanta 


Better Roads Make Closer Relations Easy 


URING these sultry days when 

the sun sends forth its most 

powerful rays—when the days 
are longest and most uncomfortable 
in the busy offices and palatial homes 
—the “city folks” begin to think and 
plan of motoring to White county, in 
the heart of the mountains of Geor- 
gia, where they may enjoy the cool 
and gentle breezes ever flowing from 
the deep and shady coves where the 
parching rays of a hot summer’s sun 
dare not penetrate within the dark 
folds of the verdure-laden seclusion 
where, from the rich, black, loamy 
soil the lovely ferns and beautiful 
wild flowers grow in abundance and 
are so inviting and alluring to the 
seekers of rest. Here in the stillness 
of the night—so still in its weirdness 
that one seems to enter into conver- 
sation with the merry sound of 
waters of the creek, with its pure, 
erystal, sparkling water, gliding, 
leaping or dashing angrily over the 
rocks while the fish playfully dart 
from rock to rock in the pools or 
leap high in the air to catch some 
passing fly—where the voices of the 
birds beckon; where you inhale the 
aroma of the fragrant flowers, and 
where the setting sun slowly sinks 
behind the mountain top sending 
forth streaming rays of golden hue, 
reminds us that this is all the handi- 
work of God in His infinite wisdom 
that we poor mortals so completely 
shut away from nature by the handi- 
work of man may the more admire 
its beauty and grandeur. 

One and three-fourths miles north 
eof Cleveland, Ga., on the Atlanta- 
Asheville highway, there is now in 
course of construction one of the 
most magnificent highway bridges in 
the South. This bridge spans the 
Little Tesnatee river over a deep can- 
yon with its deep setting of moun- 
tain ivy, rhododendron, big white 
pines that stand up like sentinels, 
with big boulders lying in the bed of 
the stream as though to stop the mad 
rush of the water; looking up we see 
in the vast expanse of blue a sky 
adorned by myriads of stars in their 
glittering beauty mingled with the 
soft and mellow light of a pale moon, 
a most romantic and ideal place for 
the state highway department to con- 


By JAS. P. DAVIDSON 


struct the bridge that will be the cen- 
ter of attraction of motorists for 
many, many miles around. 

The charm Marshall Bridge will 
attain will be so inducing that it will 


A Waterfall in Nacoochee Valley 


be made a constant place of visita- 
tion. 

We can have but the faintest idea 
of how the city folk will enjoy this 
scenery; yet it is surprising how few 
know that they can reach this magni- 
ficent section with only three hours’ 
drive from Atlanta. 


Marshall Bridge was given its name 
in honor of J. T. Marshall, federal 
engineer, Atlanta. It is the largest 
single arch concrete bridge construct- 
ed, or under construction, by any 
state highway department in the 
South. It is one hundred twenty feet 
clear arch span, fifty feet from water. 
The top of the bridge is one hundred 
seventy-two feet long. Seven thou- 
sand sacks of cement, fifty-four thou- 
sand pounds of reinforcement steel, 
two hundred fifty-four feet hand rail- 
ing is required for its construction. 


This bridge is being constructed by 
Medlock & Armistead, with Fred A. 
May, state highway bridge engineer, 
supervising. Work began May 5th 
and will be completed about Septem- 
ber 15th of this year. The altitude of 
the top of the bridge is fifteen hun- 
dred feet. 

The White County Post of the 
American Legion at Cleveland, Ga., 
will dedicate this bridge to their 
comrades who paid the supreme sac- 
rifice by placing a tablet with suit- 
able inscription thereon. 

The people of this section are high- 
ly elated over the attraction this 
bridge will add to the most promising 
section of not only Georgia but the 
South. 

By the time this bridge is com- 
pleted one should be able to cross 
Neel Gap—the barrier that the state 
highway department. is eliminating 
by the construction of a magnificent 
waterbound macadam highway—and 
on to Asheville with as much ease 
and safety as driving over Peachtree 
road, and at the same time pass over 
a road leading through some of the 
most exquisite scenery in the world. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


their every word of commednation 
and show the business world that we 
have room and reason for continued 
growth and development. 

Atlanta cannot live without Geor. 
gia, though it is conceivable that th 
reverse is a different story, and this 
is a great opportunity for Atlanta 
business interests to again demon- 
strate their faith and interest in 
state developments. If Georgia as a 
state shall come into her own by a 
health development of her natural 
resources, by a healthy increase of 
her population through the bringing 
in of desirable agriculturists and in- 
dustrial workers, Atlanta will grow 
and prosper without taking thought 
for herself and best of all we can 
further cement the growing cordial 
friendship and communal interests of 
our sister cities and the peoples of 
our wide and wonderfully potential 
agricultural sections. 

Let’s boost Georgia! 
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MISS MARTHA BERRY SURROUNDED RY HER GOOD FRIENDS 


(1) Miss Berry and “Old Roanie”, the Sunday School horse; (2) The Four Little Orphan Girls Adopted by Miss Berry and Happy in Their 


Home Which She Provides at Berry Schools; (3) Miss Berry (4) The Cabin in Which Berry Schoois Began as a Sunday School; (5) The 
Girls of Faith College. 
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Making Dreams Come ‘True 


The Martha Berry Schools Provide Gates to Opportunity 
for Mountain Boys and Girls 


said Miss Berry, as I asked 
her how she has ever accom- 
plished the miracle of Berry Schools. 
She had devoted the entire afternoon 
to a tour of the properties, showing 
me the buildings, grounds, fields, 
lakes, forests, cows, hogs, sheep, 
goats, horses, flowers—and then best 
of all—the boys and girls of Berry. 
We were riding back to the adminis- 
tration building at twilight and as I 
asked the above question she called 
to the fine young fellow who was 
driving her car and asked him to stop 
near her “bridge of faith.” Just then 
he slowed down and _ she _ pointed 
across the beautiful sward that bor- 
ders the lake to a rare little summer 
house of logs, approached by a tiny 
bridge that spans a trickling brook. 
“There is where I go to pray when 
I reach my row’s end. In that little 
nook I have frequently gone and 
poured out my heart to God and 
when I would walk back across that 
bridge my heart would be singing 
with these birds and I would know 
once again that God answers prayer 
and that good men and women will 
help you in a worthy service. I re- 
call a certain morning when I had to 
have ten thousand dollars—just had 
to have it—and I got up from a sleep- 
less night and got the day’s work 
started and then I went yonder and 
prayed. When I got back to my of- 
fice I found a check for exactly ten 
thousand dollars from one of my good 
friends in New York.” And as she 
sat there in the crimson glow of the 
fading sunset, mirrowed by the clear 
waters of the lake, I thought of Long- 
fellow’s beautiful quatrain: 


AITH IN GOD AND FOLKS,” 
cc 


“Build on, and make thy castles high 
and fair, 

Rising and reaching upwards to the 
skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mys- 


teries.” 
If you ask me to explain the 
miracle which Miss Berry has 


wrought, I would simply give you her 
answer. It cannot be explained in hu- 
man equations. It is a romance. It 
is a dream come true. 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“T believe Miss Berry and those 
associated with her are doing one 
of the greatest practical works for 
American citizenship that has 
been done in this generation.” | 


Here is a strange thing about the 
Berry schools: Our Georgia people 
do know their story. New York City 
knows the story better than Atlanta 
knows it. There are groups here and 
there, more nearly individuals, who 
have come to know about Berry and 
who gladly join with Miss Berry in 
carrying forward her glorious pro- 
gram. 


The thing that most impressed me 
about Miss Berry that afternoon as 
we went from building to building 
and from spot to spot. throughout the 
nine thousand acres, was her per- 
sonal attention to the boys and girls. 
She knows them everyone. She has 
a special word for each one as she 
passes. Here is a boy whose father 
and mother died and she found him 
and has reared him. She knows just 
what his lonely heart most needs. 
Here is a girl, bereft of her mother 
and of her home, who happily fell into 
Miss Martha’s hands. She knows just 
what this aching heart is yearning 
for. Here is a boy in long pants, 
eighteen years old, reaching out for 
life’s deeper meanings. She takes 


MARKS OF PROSPERITY AT THE BERRY SCHOOLS 


(1) Harvesting Corn; (2) A Beautiful Herd of Holsteins; (3) Prize Sheep; 
(4) The Finest Goats in Georgia. 
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W G McADOO— 

“J would rather have built the 
Berry Schools than dug the Hud- 
son Tunnels. The work of this 
woman and these noble people as- 
sociated with her is a true ro- 
mance.” 


him by the hand, looks him straight 
in the eye and steadies his purpose 
for high endeavor. I saw that go 
on all the afternoon. 

Love her! I have never witnessed 
such beautiful admiration and affec- 
tion on the part of so large a com- 
pany of people for any one person. 
They would gladly die for her. That 
is unquestionably certain. 

She started out showing me the ad- 
ministration building, which stands 
near the entrance. In that building 
I saw the most exquisite office fur- 
niture, and remarked that it was very 
rare, 


“Yes it is beautiful, and I do love 
the dear boys who made it,” she re- 
plied. 

“Do you mean—?” I began to ask. 

“Certainly, they made it all,’ she 
said, and in her eyes came that fine 
sense of satisfaction which one will 
rarely find in this life. 


That suite of offices will compare 
with any suite in: Atlanta for sheer 
beauty and arrangement. Everything 
is modern in form and yet bears 
such a wholesome touch of personal 
interest and attention. There on the 
several doors you will read such titles 


ed 
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as “Auditor”, “Cashier”, “Vice Presi- 
dent”, “Superintendent”, “Bookkeep- 
er’, and so on until you reach the 
post office and the other depart- 
ments of the business administration. 

And right outside the building she 
takes you to see the bungalow where 


she lived for a long time. In that 
log cabin she entertained Theodore 
Roosevelt and many another nation- 
ally known person. As she stood on 
the porch of that beautiful little 
cabin she told of several incidents of 
prominent people having visited her 
there and of the good times they had 
as the boys gathered about the great 
fireplace at night and listened to such 
men as Roosevelt and McAdoo and 
others talk. : 

“Where do you live now?” I asked. 

“They will show you as you drive 
back to town”, she replied, and al- 
though it was well toward dark I 
could see there the beautiful colonial 
mansion which stands in a grove of 
noble trees. Down to the side of the 
grove is the little cabin in which 
Berry Schools began. 


This brings me to the point of giv- 
ing my reader some facts about the 
twenty-two years in which this mar- 
velous institution has been growing 
and I find the following story in one 
of the Berry booklets: 

On a sign beside the entrance wall 
on the Dixie Highway near Rome is 
an inscription, “The Berry Schools.” 
You may not know it as you look at 
that sign, but you are gazing on one 
of the greatest human achievements 
of today—or as Emerson might have 


gypeeteedteny, 


HENRY FORD— 


“Yes, I am glad to help Berry 
Schools. I did not dream there 
was such an institution in the coun- 
try. You are a plucky little lady 
to have undertaken this great 
task.” 


put it, the shadow of one of the most 
extraordinary women in America, 
Martha Berry. 


Twenty years ago, there was no 
such buildings or chapels in sight. 
Instead, a young girl was sitting in a 
seall log cabin by this same spot, an 
open book in her lap, returning the 
stares of three ragged little young- 
sters in homespun who stood in the 
doorway. 


“What do you all do Sunday after- 
noons” she was inquiring. 


“Nuthin”, the eldest lad ventured 
after a silence. 


“But don’t you go to Sunday 
school?” 


“There ain’t any Sunday schools.” 


More questions brought out the fact 
that they were poor Cracker children 
from the farms around her father’s 
plantation, unable to read or write. 
So to amuse them, she told them Bible 
stories. They seemed such shy little 
creatures, so plainly starving for 
knowledge, and so completely shut 
out from the world of beauty. At the 
end of an hour, indeed, she had told 


them all the Bible stories she knew. 


“But you all come back next Sun- 


A STRIKING GROUP OF BERRY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(1) The Interior of the Church; 
Berry in the Foreground; 
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(2) The Berry Schools Church, Showing Chancellor David C. Barrow of the University of Georgia and Miss 
(3) Alice Lemley Hall—Boy’s Dormitory; (4) The Recitation Hall; (5) Sunshine Cottage, the Girl‘s Dormitory. 


day, and I will tell you some new 
ones”, she suggested. 

“We'll be back,” they chorused in 
embarrassed whispers. 

The next Sunday they were back, 
too. And one of the _ bovs had 
brought his two little sisters. The 
Sunday after that, the number had 
increased to ten. And in _ another 
week Martha Berry realized, to her 
astonishment, that she had a kind of 
Sunday school on her hands. 

Now, teaching Sunday school had 
not been included either in her 
studies at the finishing school in Bal- 
timore, or in the round of house par- 
ties and fox hunts which had made up 
existence for her since her return 
home. But there was an old melo- 
deon up in the white, pillared house— 
well battered up, but still useful—and 
there was the Bible and the world of 
nature at the door, which she could 
use as a curriculum at frst. So she 
began with those. She told the chil- 
dren Bible stories, and played and 
sang old-fashioned hymns with them, 
lining out the songs as she had heard 
mountain preachers do. And she took 
them on walks through the Georgia 
woods, unfolding to them all she 
knew of the romance of the plants 
and flowers. 

And Sunday by Sunday the size of 
the assemblage grew, as not only 
brothers and sisters, but soon moth- 
ers and babies and dogs came. By 
fall, indeed, forty youngsters and old- 
sters were gathering on Sunday in 
the cabin on the Berry place, sitting 
on soap boxes, skins, shuck mats, 
singing the hymns—three children 
had to hold the old melodeon  to- 

' gether or it wouldn’t play!—and lis- 
tening to their youthful teacher. And 

_ the bare cabin was bare no longer, 
but was decorated with a curious 
collection of colored stones and 

_ wasps’ nests, flowers and ferns, what- 

| ever the fancy of the children fell 
upon on their walks. 

Martha Berry had worked herself 
into a job. She was the “Sunday 


At the left, Berry Girls 


Miss 
Photograph Was Made Soon After Mrs. 
Felton Was Appointed United States Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 


Berry and Mrs. W. H. Felton. This 


Lady.” The thing came to her with 
somewhat of a shock, too, in the Sun- 
days that followed, as she made her 
children wash their hands in the tin 
basins outside, and showed them, 
through an old microscope, the start- 
ling difference between clean hands 
and dirty. What a poignant need 
there was, for education in these 
mountains, she could not help think- 
ing—for real education of heart and 
brain and hand! Something more 
than Sunday schools was needed, in- 
deed, if these children were ever to 
be released from the bondage in 
which poverty held them and had 
held their ancestors. There was some 
of the best blood of America in these 
hills—blood that only wanted a 
chance, an opportunity! She had 
found evidences of that fact every- 
where during her rides—in the old 
Bibles, in the bare cabins in the hand- 
woven counterpanes, the flintlock 
muskets and old, unused spinning 
wheels—all evidences of an ancient 
culture strangled by the poverty of 
the generations since Colonial days. 
What could not a real school do, a 
school wh:ch would simply teach the 
things their ancestors had been able 
to do, and would add to that all the 
ethical training and character which 
her little Sunday school tr:ed hard to 
teach now? 


It was her first glimpse of her girl- 


hood dream. With it, too, came a 
practical thought. Why couldn’t she 
build a one-room board schoolhouse, 
get the county to put in a three 
months’ teacher, and then herself pay 
for as many months as the children 
could be held together? She owned 
a beautiful little piece of woodland 
down the road, part of the farm 
given to her by her father when she 
was a child, and she could buy 
enough lumber from the sawmill to 
put up the house. Why couldn’t that 
be done? It wouldn’t be a fine, 
splendid school, but it would be some- 
thing. 

By spring it had been done. And 
in the woods, a half-mile away from 
her house, stood a little one-room, 
whitewashed building, ready to do 
duty as a schoolhouse and as a Sun- 
day school, a school that in six 
months had so increased in numbers 
that rooms had been added on either 
side, pride had demanded a steeple 
and a bell, and its pupils were coming 
from as far as eight miles away. 

In a year, too, the news of the 
achievement had traveled far and 
wide, and from all over the neigh- 
borhood requests began to arrive for 
her to go and start schools in other 
places. In two years, indeed, she had 
four Sunday schools and day schools 
under her direction, going, and going 
successfully, and she herself was 
about the busiest young woman in 
Georgia. And yet Martha Berry felt 
dimly dissatisf.ed somehow. Despite 
all her efforts, the children could not 
be kept long enough in these schools, 
when behind each child, every day, 
was the drag of poverty and hard 
work at home. And the teaching it- 
self, it was becoming plainer every 
day, could never accomplish what she 
herself had dreamed of in the begin- 
ning. Wasn’t there some way to 
make that into a wonderful reality— 
some way, when the world was so full 
of wealthy and fine-hearted people 
and human sympathy? 

(Continued on Page 35.) 


Picking Cotton. Right. the Famous Berry School Band 
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A Thoughtful and Convincing Appeal for Atlanta 


Why People Love Our City 


By F. 0. STONE 


HEN I decided to establish a 

\, second plant for baking cakes, 

I chose Atlanta—and _ while 
there were several good reasons—the 
chief one that appealed to me was 
its attraction as a shipping center. 

I paid my first visit to Atlanta in 
October, 1913—the oaks were a beau- 
tiful maroon red—and the sprinkling 
of green pine trees gave a picture of 
beauty that impressed me _ strongly 
with the beauty of this country, with 
which I was entirely unfamiliar. The 
Piedmont Hotel was still in its prime 
—and don’t forget that a hotel plays 
an important role in shaping the im- 
pressions of the visitor—I returned 
thoroughly impressed with Atlanta. 

Mrs. Stone and I were then plan- 
ning a home—the architect had the 
plans drawn—the lot had been pur- 
chased; but on my return I sang the 
praises of beautiful Atlanta so well, 
that on my next trip in early Novem- 
ber, I persuaded Mrs. Stone to ac- 
company me to this gem city of the 
South. 


Nineteen thirteen was before the 
war—Atlanta had not at that time 
taken on the hustle and bustle and 
rush of later days—there was cour- 
tesy and friendliness evident every- 
where—it was impressive and delight- 
ful. 


I secured a package of those at- 
tractive booklets from the Chamber 
of Commerce, with Atlanta’s skyline 
across the cover—containing wonder- 
ful weather reports. Some new ac- 
quaintances, with true Southern hos- 
pitality, drove us through beautiful 
Druid Hills, out Peachtree, Ansley 


MR. F. 0. STONE 


Park, over miles of good roads, and 
everywhere those beautiful pine cov- 
ered hills. 

Before we left we had purchased a 
modest home, and decided to make 
Atlanta our home. We returned to 
Cincinnati, sold the lot on which we 
had planned to build, and left for At- 
lanta New Year’s Eve 1913—arriving 
on one of the most beautiful New 
Year’s Days Atlanta has ever had— 
we were very happy. 

I built a plant at Dallas, Texas, in 
1916, and was later obliged to move 
there. There are an unusually large 
percentage of live wires and delight- 
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Stone Bakery 


ful people in Dallas, Texas. It is a 
great city, and is going to be a great- 
er city; because no city with so many 
big, loyal, forward looking men as 
Dallas has, can stand still—it must 
go forward. 

But nature was more kind to At- 
lanta—its good water—and plenty of 
it; its beautiful wooded hills; its won- 
derful all the year around climate— 
if anything more attractive in sum- 
mer than in winter; its miles and 
miles of good roads in and around 
Atlanta—its a real genuine blessing 
to be permitted to live in Atlanta. 

I have had friends visit me from 
the East, from the West and from the 
North—and all, when they have seen 
Atlanta, say— 

Man! but you are lucky! 


DON’T FOOL YOURSELF 


One of the most thoughtful 
men in Atlanta sends the fol- 
lowing clipping. He does not 
indicate the publication from 
which he took it, but that edi- 
tor, whoever he is, will not ob- 
ject to its use in this connection. 
We pass it on to our readers 
because of its sound philosophy: 

“The man who imagines 
he can live independently of 
the activities of his fellow 
citizens is engaging in cost- 
ly self-deception. Every 


civilized man is dependent 


upon others. The retailer 
needs customers; the law- 
yer, clients; the doctor, pa- 
the 
laborers; the worker, em- 
Even the thief 
needs victims; the snob, the 
the tight- 
opportunity to 


tients; manufacturer, 


ployment. 


gaping crowd; 
wad, an 
hoard money and pinch his 
spirit. Absolute independ- 
ence may be the subject of 
foolish boasting, but it does 


not exist.” 
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Making Georgia Larger 


The St. Simons Highway a Notable Achievement 


ROM a geographical standpoint, 
F the opening of the St. Simons 

Highway was noteworthy. It 
means the addition of several thou- 
sand square miles to the mainland of 
Georgia. It brings the Atlantic ocean 
almost into the front yard of Atlanta 
for when all of the state roadway 
improvements are completed, we can 
get an early morning start these sum- 
mer days and finish up with a surf 
dip. 

I attended the formal opening of 
this via gloriosae, having a commis- 
sion from President Paul Norcross 
to represent the Atlanta Chamber as 
a kind of Knight of the Golf Garter 
to the Court of King George the 
Second and Queen Caroline. They 
were there in full panoply—the king 
in the person of Elbert Akin and the 
queen represented by Miss Marjorie 
Nightingale. From the sidelines, the 
pageant in which they participated, 
with a host of other cavaliers, Span- 
ish soldiers, Indians, pioneer settlers, 
colonial scouts and ladies-in-waiting, 
gave a glamour impressively appeal- 
ing to one who cherishes the romantic 
traditions of this _ history-stuffed 
spot. 


Brunswick for the day had put on 
its best bib and tucker. Commit- 
tees of reception dashed around. Ev- 
erybody was betagged—even “Dick” 
Meador, who had a big hand in dig- 
ging up data for the historical pa- 
geant. It should be a matter of his- 
tory that about the most beautiful 
women in the world are along the 
Georgia coast—so that you may fan- 
ey the full glory of this massed pul- 
curitude garbed in multi-colored 
gowns of revolutionary quaintness 
and beaming from the bedecked float 
labelled “Sponsors.” They topped the 
procession. All business places had 
been padlocked. The roads for miles 
were choked with cars of neighbor 
towns—sightseers. Harbor tugs and 
other river craft shrilled their sirens. 
As the procession moved over the 
Toadway linking up the mainland 
with the island, flotillas of Portu- 
guese shrimp dories prismatically 
dolled up with fresh coats of paint, 
lined the inlets. Yachts and cruising 


By ALFRED C. NEWELL 


houseboats, including one commanded 
by Commodore William Candler of 
Atlanta, threw out gaudy streamers. 

Half way across, Governor Clifford 
Walker, Senator William Harris, Sen- 
ator Walter George and others dis- 
mounted while Miss Katherine Mc- 
Kinnon, daughter of Malcolm McKin- 
non, Brunswick’s mayor, christened 
the highway. Meeting this procession 
from the other shore came the St. 
Simons delegation, pater and mater 
familiae and patriarchs headed by 
Dr. Ashby Purse and the Reverend 
D. Watson Winn, rector of the Fred- 
erica church. On the bluff beneath 
moss-draped live oaks, a_ speakers’ 
stand had been erected on which were 
seated those who had participated in 
the planning and construction of this 
trans-marshland boulevard. Dr. J. 
W. Simmons delivered an impetuous 
semi-poetical welcome after which 
Clark Howell, Sr., director of the 
Dixie Highway Association and edi- 
tor of The Atlanta Constitution, made 
a speech. B. F. Mann, assemblyman 
from Glynn county, was master of 
ceremonies. There was a flood of 
fine oratory, the senior senator from 


Georgia only sidestepping any foren- 
sic outburst. His brevity appealed to 
the six thousand or more who were 
waiting for the dinner gong. 

It was, possibly, the largest assem- 
bly ever gathered on the island at 
one time since the Spanish invasion 
of 1742. This invasion was described 
by the orators who glorified Ogle- 
thorpe, deified John Wesley and apos- 
trophied Aaron Burr, all of whom 
figured in the annals of the isle— 
in fact, the very pistol with which 
Alexander Hamilton was killed was 
put on display. Sidney Lanier has 
immortalized the marshes of Glynn. 
So most of the speakers quoted choice 
bits from his “Sunrise” and other 
masterpieces. Meanwhile, “sinuous 
northward and sinuous southward” 
the: lingering perfumes of Chairman 
R. L. Philips’ fish-fry rather distract- 
ed the attention of the multitude. 
Seriatim, women of local importance, 
were asked to stand and bow, after 
which Mr. Philips—who bears the 
soubriquet of ‘“Tige”—and his cater- 
ing cohorts served the six thousand 
and more with plenty of friend fish. 

(Continued on Page 55.) 


Presenting the Key to St. Simons to Governor Walker 
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The Atlanta Spirit 


A Dynamic Which Makes for Togetherness 


By ROBERT BRYAN HARRISON 


HE Georgia country editor has 

been one of the strong contrib- 

uting factors toward the growth 
of Atlanta, and his readers another. 
In 1887 I let go the handle of a 
Washington hand press to come to 
Atlanta and “watch her grow.” A 
favorite pastime of the country edi- 
tor is to write editorials bragging 
upon the home town, and calling 
upon everybody in capital letters to 
“Wateh Us Grow. “It is-a™ very 
pleasant thought to me, that many 
of the early readers of the Lumpkin 
Independent, a newspaper edited by 
Capt. Tip Harrison and myself, were 
pioneer citizens of my old home town, 
who not only came to Atlanta to 
“Watch Her Grow”, but to make her 
grow! Borrowing a phrase from the 
political orator, we point with pride 
to the names of James Clarke, Sid- 
ney Root, E. EK. Rawson, W. A. Raw- 
son, E. F. Chamberlin, Charles HE. 


TRAFFIC REPRESENTATION 


Is essential to all shippers and receivers of freight whether they be large or small 


Recently, the Traffic World, published at Chicago, 
Ill., and considered the leading traffic magazine of 
the country emphasized this fact in their Editorial 
section, part of their remarks being as follows: 


“There ought to be more traffic departments and 
more traffic managers in industry than there are. 
The business that does any amount of shipping that 


Boynton, Marshal Clarke, C. A. 
Evans, W. H. Harrison, James F.. Nut- 
ting, H. A. Boynton, G. H. Boynton, 
3. E. Singer, H. L. Singer, A. B. Har- 
rison, J. T. Harrison, Lawrence Har- 
vison, M. J. Lunquest, G. A. Seymour, 
Dr. J. A. Thornton, E. L. Thornton, 
W. B. Harrison, W. W. Stokes, F. L. 
Graves, Lynn Fort, F. A. Hooper, Dr. 
Guava” Kortyede be luiatlimer sel irA. 
Lampkin, Charles Marshall and 
others who have been very efficient 
City Builders. A large number of 
other communities have contributed 
liberally of their citizenship, which 
makes Atlanta a cosmopolitan city. 
Really there is a Unity in Diversity. 
Three of Atlanta’s immortals: Henry 
W. Grady, Joel Chandler Harris and 
Frank L. Stanton were originally 
country editors. What we delight in 
calling the Atlanta Spirit got a won- 
derful inspiration from one editorial 
written by Mr. Grady in which he 


does not have a traffic department is overlooking 
something, and the one that has a traffic manager 
or traffic department, but, not a first class one is 


a man without the necessary training. Nor can the 
man with the training and ability, do his work 
properly if ne does not keep abreast of the times.” 


suggested that we throw awsy our 
hammers, and everybody buy a horn. 
Let everyone pitch on a high nota and 
play only sine tune—‘“Everybody tor 
Atlanta”, «2d this is che key tc our 
success which has been obtained by 
constructive co-operation. 

An Atlanta lady once said to her 
little daughter, “Mary, bring mother 
the basket of Georgia peaches.” 
“Mother, they are too heavy, I can- 
not bring them.” 

“Try again,’ said the mother. In 
a few moments Mary stood beside 
her mother with the basket of 
peaches. 

“How did you do it, Mary?” “I 
got sister to help me and by our ‘To- 
getherness’ we brought them and it 
was easy.” 

It is “The Togetherness” of the 
citizens of Atlanta that makes “The 
Atlanta Spirit”. 

(Continued on Page 51.) 


Telephone Walnut 5773 or 5774 and our revresentative will 
be glad to call and explain our traffic service in detail. 
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' 
almost equally overlooking something. The work 
is highly technical and cannot be properly done by 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGERS AND COUNSELORS 


Atlanta Enjoys Steady Building Program 


Ample Hotel and O fice Building Space for Our 


TLANTA was never in a better 

position in its history to wel- 

come the newcomer. In hous- 
ing she has caught up; and in hotel 
room, apartment houses and in indi- 
vidual houses she can accommodate 
the visitor, whether singly or in 
groups attending a convention or ac- 
companying some new manufacturing 
or business branch on its move 
South. 

A large insurance company has re- 
cently moved its quarters here, and 
it will probably bring 200 people. 
There will be no difficulty in hous- 
ing them. The same with a similar 
number of people who will come here 
with the opening of a new factory 
branch manufacturing roofing. 

Housing is the first essential of 
course; but there are others—schools 
for instance. The city has erected a 
new group of schoo Ibuilding units 


Rapidly Growing City 
By HAL STEED 


not only exceptional in their construc- 
tion, but admirably thought out and 
arranged under the supervision of 
educational experts with national ex- 
perience. 

These units will soon be outgrown, 
but they have been so planned and 
built as to leave room for additions 
from time to time. Newcomers may 
have no fear about the education of 
their children in the grammar and 
high schools. 

With a bond issue the waterworks 
system has been enlarged and mod- 
ernized. There will be no trouble 
about the quality or quantity of 
water. There has been an _ excep- 
tional amount of paving work both in 
the city and the county, and this is 
an important inducement to visitors 
with automobiles. 


Construction activities in Atlanta 
are now off from the peak of 1923, 


when the city, not including its sub- 
urbs, spent $27,000,000 in new con- 
struction and broke all _ previous 
building records. 

This means that we have temporar- 
ily caught up with the demand. What- 
ever extra is needed in the near fu- 
ture will be taken care of in the nor- 


-mal issuance of permits. 


During 1923 something like 200 
new houses a month were built with- 
in the city limits. 

Three important new hotels were 
erected or are now nearly completed. 


First there was the Biltmore, the 
$4,000,000 hostelry at West Peach- 
tree and Fifth streets, a building sur- 
passed by few in the country. Tour- 
ists of the most exacting tastes will 
find their requirements met here. 

Then there are the Henry Grady, 
the new 14-story hotel at Peachtree 


(Continued on Page 43.) 
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A STRIKING GROUP OF NEW ATLANTA BUILDINGS 


(1) The Glenn Office Building; (2) 1085 Peachtree Apartments; (3) The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel; (4) The New Hurt Building, the Largest 


Office Building in the South. 
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An Interesting Review of First Six Months of 1924 
and a Prophecy of the Future 


ODAY we are living in a rapid- 

ly changing age, and good busi- 

ness judgment demands that in- 
ventories be made often and kept 
constantly up-to-date. The success- 
ful and progressive merchant, or own- 
er of a manufacturing plant, has con- 
stantly before him, not only an in- 
ventory of stock and raw materials on 
hand, with records of past business 
or production, but also copies of un- 
filled orders and a forecast of new 
business. 

The same principles of business 
should be adopted by a Chamber of 
Commerce whose assets are good will, 
going concern and active committees, 
supported by an aggressive and live 
membership. Combined with these 
valuables, are the enviable records of 
accomplishments and services render- 
ed ,in previous months and years 
which may be called “Historic As- 
sets.” 

The nineteen and twenty-four ad- 
ministration of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce has passed the “Half- 
Way Post” of its twelve months’ race, 
and an inventory of “work perform- 
ed”, and a listing of “Bills and Ac- 
counts Payable” might be of interest, 
and stimulate new efforts. 

The regular monthly directors’ 
meetings, including that of July 16, 
have averaged 14 members present, 
with a maximum of 17 and a mini- 
mum of 11, the vacation months of 
June and July reducing the average. 
Every one of these meetings has re- 
sulted in open discussion and consid- 
eration of the questions brought be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the governing body has literally been 
an open forum for frank and fair 
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Swimming and Playing Tennis at 
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The Half-Way Post 


By PAUL H. NORCROSS 
discussion of the many problems aris- 
ing daily in connection with the de- 
velopment of Atlanta. 

Members of City Council and Fulton 
County Commissioners are on _ the 
board of directors, and are regular 
attendants at the meetings of the 
board. They not only take an active 
interest in the work being instigated 
and performed by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, but are of inval- 
uable assistance, both financially and 
otherwise, in its continuation. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
who have a representative on the 
board, is probably the most aggres- 
sive and potential organization of its 
type in the United States today. It 
is no criticism of the parent body to 
say that few of us appreciate what 
a wonderful asset we have in this 
young and virile organization. 

The Woman’s Division which has 
practically doubled its membership in 
the past year, and who also have 
their member on the board, is at the 
present time aggressively conducting 
its activities and planning to place 
this department on a solid and pro- 
ductive basis. During July they re- 
drafted their by-laws and are spur- 
ring their personnel to bigger things. 

A few of the long list of outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the present 
administration, are as follows: 

The continuation and expansion of 
the Extension Bureau Work, organ- 
ized during the able administration 
of immediate Past President Alfred 
Newell, is of interest. Under the 
guidance of Louie D. Newton, ably 
assisted by Jos. Holleman, John Pas- 
chal and Jas. B. Nevin, The City 


Builder, formerly the house organ of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
has made legitimate competition with 
other and nationally known maga- 
zines. The quantity and quality of 
copy appearing in its columns has 
attracted so much attention through- 
out the Southeast that it is becoming 
widely known throughout the entire 
country. Several of the railroads en- 
tering Atlanta who operate observa- 
tion cars, have selected The City 
Builder as part of the reading mat- 
ter for these trains, and outside sub- 
scriptions indicate that its useful- 
ness is increasing. The advertising 
value of this magazine is manifest, as 
the July issue contained fifty (50) 
per cent more advertising than the 
January issue, thus emphasizing its 
commercial value. The possibilities 
for real service, through the columns 
of The City Builder and the good 
work of advertising the Southeast 
through the Extension uBreau’s 
work, is one not fully appreciated be- 
cause of our close perspective. 

The “Service Committee”, formerly 
the old membership committee, under 
the chairmanship of F. L. Willis and 
Vice-Chairman Nolan, have conducted 
a progressive, but dignified campaign 
not only for increase in numbers, but 
for more personal contact between 
new and old members, and a closer 
harmony and cooperation through- 
out the entire organization. Their 
program has included numerous con- 


structive addresses before large 
groups; and the possibilities for ex- 
pansion are unlimited. ‘ 


Early in January, under the super- 
vision of Jas. P. Allen, chairman, the 
Industrial Bureau was organized. Due 


—Photos by Walton Reeves 


Piedmont Park, Atlanta. 


Qs 


A Foursome in Action on One of Atlanta’s Golf Courses. 


to the activity of a group of citizens 
composed of A. D. Greenfield, Jas. L. 
Logan, J. W. Armistead, Mrs. M. C. 
Hardin and Mrs. R. M. Striplin; Mr. 
H. F. French, the director of the In- 
dustrial Bureau of Baltimore, ad- 
dressed a large body in the Chamber 
of Commerce hall, which was the be- 
ginning of our industrial department, 
which bids fair to prove one of our 
most valuable assets. The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce has budgeted 
$5,000 towards this work and both the 
city and county have voted the Cham- 
ber of Commerce funds for the for- 
mation and maintenance of such a 
bureau. At the present moment, ne- 
gotiations are being carried on with 
several large and nationally known 
industrial engineering firms for the 
purpose of securing a modern and 
accurate industrial survey of Atlan- 
ta and its environs, and the board 
has recommended the employment of 
an industrial secretarial expert to 
carry on the work of this depart- 
ment. Too much cannot be said in 
approval of this activity, which 
should result in increased industrial 
development not only of Atlanta but 
by the entire Southeast. 

Let it not be misunderstood that 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
has been inactive to the extent of its 
financial ability in interesting large 
manufacturing firms and corporations 
to locate in Atlanta. 

We point with pride to the work 
of the Chamber in the location of the 
Logan-Long Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Franklin, Ohio, and Chicago, who 
have purchased an attractive space 
of ground and will invest more than 


Also Has Its Warm Adherents in Atlanta. 
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The Insert Presents Another Form of Golf Which 


$300,000 in a large roofing manufac- gible effects was the action taken by 


turing plant, employing about 250 
skilled workers. In addition to this, 
an insurance firm is coming into At- 
lanta with more than 200 workers 
and large capital. Ground is being 
broken for a new plant, The Sher- 
man Concrete Pipe Co., manufactur- 
ers of cement pipe, which will give 
this firm two large plants in Atlanta; 
various other plants have been in- 
fluenced to locate here and, at this 
time, the Chamber of Commerce is 
in negotiation with two or three of 
the largest industrial firms in the 
United States with good prospects 
for landing them. 

One of the most outstanding and 
probably worthwhile achievements 
during the present year, was that of 
the art committee of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, headed by 
that able and altruistic member, Mr. 
J. J. Haverty. This committee, in 
conjunction with several local art and 
women’s organizations, and through 
the medium of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, underwrote the ex- 
penses of bringing the Grand Central 
Art Exhibit of New York to Atlan- 
ta, which occasion may well be con- 
sidered on a parity with the now 
famous grand opera season of this 
city. From May 17 to 31 inclusive, 
this wonderful exhibit was gratui- 
tously shown the public through the 
courtesy and aid of Wm. Candler and 
his Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, with the 
result that new life and interest was 
infused into Atlanta’s cultural atmos- 
phere. The net results of this won- 
derful occasion cannot be computed, 
but one of the more outstanding, tan- 


the city authorities in stipulating that 
a certain portion of Piedmont Park 
would be deeded to an art association, 
on which would be built an art gal- 
lery and which will be held sacred in 
the future for this purpose. 


A brief resume of what the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has done in 
the way of stimulating “Safety 
Drives”, active participation in civic 
welfare and other affairs, would read 
like Arabian Nights. Accompanied 
by Mayor Sims and Secretary B. S. 
Barker, they carried the largest dele- 
gation of any city in the United 
States to the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce meeting in Cincinnati, and 


(Continued on Page 42.) 
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The Exposition 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an informing 
article by Mr. Harrison concerning the Southern Exposi- 
tion to be held in New York City next year. The claim 
of this undertaking upon the leaders of the business life 
of the South is clear and strong. We believe that every 
intelligent citizen of Georgia will recognize the unusual 
opportunity offered in this exposition to effectively pre- 
sent the resources of this commonwealth to the inquir- 
ing audience which will be created for the occasion. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Barker, the Chamber of 
Commerce is taking a lively interest in the exposition 
and will work out definite plans for Atlanta’s part in 
the movement. We appeal to our citizens to cooperate 
with the several committees in making Atlanta’s show- 
ing worthy of our great city. We earnestly appeal to 
Atlanta to join with Georgia and our neighboring cities 
in setting up such an exhibit as will do credit to our 
great state. 


Information from other states indicates that we will 
be embarrassed if we treat this matter lightly. Appro- 
priations are being made by other states and municipali- 
ties to adequately prepare for the exposition and they 
are beginning now to build their plans. It takes time 
to properly arrange these important matters and our 
leaders here will be wise if they insist that we begin 
at once to make ready for Atlanta’s place in the exposi- 
tion. 


The friendliness of Governor Walker, Mayor Sims and 
other state and municipal leaders throughout Georgia *for 
the exposition will commit our people unquestionably to 
the suggestion. Meantime we appeal to our citizenry to 
stand by these committees and give them the backing they 
deserve in their arduous and important work, 
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The Federal Reserve Bank 


The front cover presents the Federal Reserve Bank — 
Building in a rare touch of beauty. This building is 
one of the unusually beautiful specimens of architecture 
in the city and in the nation. A glance at the building 
as you pass in a street car or automobile reminds you 
of the elegance of its lines and the grandeur of its sim- 
plicity. Mr. Reeves has caught the beauty of the build- 
ing, mirrowed in the falling rain, and enables many to 
see the building from a slant not before presented. 

The Federal Reserve Bank is one of the pillars of our 
national stability. We are likely to miss the significance 
of the meaning of the Federal Reserve because of the 
rush of other matters. It saved our nation in the stress 
of the war and post war economic conditions. It has 
strengthened our position in the present upheaval of 
world trade. It gives poise to our governmental trans- 
actions. 

This particular bank, located in Atlanta, has rendered 
a wonderful service to this part of the South. Its officers 
of gentlemen of such standing as to commend the service 
of the institution to every phase of our business life. 
The people have come to regard the Federal Reserve Bank 
as an essentially forward step in our American banking 
system. This bank in Atlanta has had its full share in 
this fine and wholesome development. 

We are all grateful that one of the regional banks was 
located in Atlanta and in Georgia. Every passing day 
reminds our people of the wisdom of the act creating the 
system and of the fine service of the local institution in 
earrying out the ideal of the men who created the system. 


Our Problems 


Atlanta is wise to face her problems. Atlanta is wise 
to listen to those who are willing to point out the needs of 
the city. Praise is sweet to the ears and lulls us off to the 
land of satisfaction, but it does not get us anywhere. 
We are after the chap who can show us where we are 
failing and offer constructive suggestions to better these 
conditions. 

Here is a paragraph from a letter, written by a promi- 
nent railroad man to a friend in Atlanta. This man lived 
in Atlanta once and loves the city sincerely. Read his 
words: 

“IT was in Atlanta last week and called to see you 
but you were not in. I hope for better luck next time. 

“T was again forcibly impressed by my visit with 
the fact that the one great need of Atlanta, above 
all other things, is to achieve a state of cleanliness. 
The appearance of the widened streets and tempo- 
rary stores is indicative of growth and development, 
of course, and the untidy appearance due to the cause 
can be understood and excused but the city does create 
a bad impression to find the business part of the 
city generally looking so ill-kept. 

“It will perhaps be a big job to arouse all of the 
property owners and the city authorities to the nec- 
essity for maintaining a high standard of neatness 
but nothing would go so far to advertise the city 
and to attract newcomers.” 

This man did not write for publication, but we believe 
he speaks the truth. He is not the first man to men- 
tion this matter of disorderliness. It is a serious mat- 
ter. Our downtown streets remain torn up for months 
for repairs that might be made in three weeks. The 


resident gets hardened to the situation and admits that 
such burdens must be borne. The visitor sees it and forms 
an opinion which beautiful boulevards and attractive resi- 


dence sections do not offset. 
these anyway. 


He usually does not see 


Our city will be wise to work steadily to correct these 
conditions which seem to offer ground for this criticism 
from our very best friends. 


TAG rops 


As we go to press it seems relatively certain that Geor- 
gia will have the best cotton crop since 1914. The late 
cold weather delayed the crop three weeks and thus it is 
that our farmers are worried about the present stage of 
their cotton which in normal years would have been 
passed. In south Georgia they will have a fine crop made 
if they can carry their present prospects two weeks 
longer. In north Georgia they need a month at least 
before they can be certain about the yield. The presence 
of weevils is general, though the destruction is very little 
so far. Rains will determine the degree of loss by wee- 
vils. The use of poison is a certain antidote if the sun 
shines. 


The corn crop is the best in a number of years. The 
south Georgia corn is excellent and the north Georgia 
corn will be equally as good if the weather is favorable 
for two more weeks. Peanuts promise a good yield, as 
do potatoes and pecans. 


The tobacco market opens about August 10 and the 
prospect for the 1924 sales is promising. It is estimated 
that the Georgia crop should bring at least six million 
dollars this year. That much money will greatly help 
right now. 


The peach, watermelon and cantaloupe business was a 
disappointment this year due to overloaded trees, in the 
case of peaches, thus reducing the size of the fruit, and 
to the seasons which brought too many peaches on the 
market at one time. The watermelon market seems to 
have been weakened under the strain of crowded ship- 
ments. 


Georgia has a hopeful Fall outlook. Business should 
be gradually better as the cotton crop reaches the mar- 
ket. Steady pulling now will give our state an upward 
trend in business that will save our morale. Everyone 
will gladly fall in line with the forward march, we trust. 


Manners 


There seems to be a returning desire for good measure. 
This desire is clearly evidenced on the part of young men 
everywhere. Politeness may be seen today in every walk 
of life. It bears the true mark of sincerity. It indicates 
a spirit of kindness which is an asset of inestimable value 
to any civilization. 


The American people were about to lose a very precious 
tradition when they allowed themselves to discount and 
ridicule chivalry of that high and fine type which flow- 
ered in an age known as “gentlemen of unsullied man- 
ners”. The loss of that indefinable thing which sweetens 
life and ennobles character was deeply felt and now it 
seems good to find on every hand a returning tide of true 


sendeth sleen 


Attune my soul in harmony with 
Thine: 


Forgive this day my trespasses and 
keep 


This simple life of mine. 


If gathering clouds in tumult over- 
head 


The sparkling gems of jeweled night 
shall mar, 


Let holier light of Thine its radiance | 


| shed 
To be my guiding star. 


With gracious kindness cover Thou my 
bed, 


With tender mercy soothe my burn- 
ing feet; 
Forgiveness be Thy halo for my head 
So shall revose be sweet. 
When consonance of night shall lull the . 
spheres, 


My nocturne faith, Thy love my 
rhapsody: 
Then tranquil be my sleep though 
dawn appears 
Beyond the grave for me. 


Nocturnal Prayer 
By PLATT YOUNG 
f HE twilight deepens, ere Thou 


courtesy on the part of our people both at home and 
abroad. 

Good manners is worth more to our national standing 
than our oil and cotton combined. We are judged, in the 
last analysis, upon the scales of our individual conduct and 
our attitude toward the stranger as well as toward the 
neighbors. This matter of good manners is basic in the 
life of every civilization. It was Tennyson who said: 


“For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


We desire to see in Atlanta and throughout all Georgia 
a deepening of this desire for good manners. We desire 
to see the day when every young man in the land will 
count it a great privilege to hold his mother’s chair and 
to assist his fafther into the car. It will be good for us 
when ever young lady in all the land is eager to know 
the right way to conduct herself when she is in society 
and when she is at home. It is a fine token when America 
turns again to good manners. 


It is announced that the city of New York will require 
a budget of $400,000,000 this year and that this amount 
is the result of the scaling blue pencil of Mayor Hylan 
who has been making war on the expenditure of the city’s 
revenue. 
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Notes from the Secretary’s Desk 


HILE this is considered the 

VW “dull season” of the year, this 

organization is putting on full 
steam endeavoring to secure addi- 
tional industries. 

It is with considerable pride that 
we announce the plans for the erec- 
tion of a $300,000 roofing plant, on 
the Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
and Sylvan Road, near the Winches- 
ter-Simmons hardware plant. The 
new plant will be operated by the 
Logan-Long Co. of Cincinnati; 
Franklin, Ohio, and Chicago, one of 
the country’s leading roofing con- 
cerns. A complete line of roofing 
material, including shingles and roll 
roofing will be manufactured. The 
plant will employ more than 250 
skilled workers and will occupy a 
building approximately 150 by 400 
feet, the contract for which already 
has been let, it is stated. Work on 
the plant will be begun immediately, 
the plant to be completed about Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, according to plans. Se- 
lection of Atlanta as the site for the 
new plant was made after thorough 
investigation of the claims of several 
Southern cities, according to T. F. 
MecWaters, division sales manager of 
the LogantLong Co., who stated that 
Atlanta’s superior advantages as a 
distribution point proved the princi- 
pal reason for the construction of the 
plant here. Other new manufactur- 
ing plants and corporations who have 
decided to locate in Atlanta will be 
announced later. 

As some of our readers know, a 
state committee to handle the effort 
to have Georgia properly represented 
at the Southern Exposition to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace in 


12 W. PEACHTREE 


By BENJ. 8. BARKER 


New York, January 19-31 inclusive, 
1925, consists of E. B. Walker, Chair- 
man, Manager, Savannah Board of 
Trade; R. E. L. Niel, Vice Chairman, 
Secretary, Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce; B. S. Barker, Executive Sec- 
retary, Secretary, Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce; F. Roger Miller, Man- 
ager, Macon Chamber of Commerce; 
E. W. Cargill, Traffic Manager, Co- 
lumbus Chamber of Commerce; E. W. 
Carroll, Manager, Northeast Georgia 
Motor Club, Athens, Ga.; Spencer L. 
Hart, Secretary, Augusta Board of 
Trade. This committee met in At- 
lanta on Friday, July 11 and invited 
interested groups to discuss the best 
plans to further the movement, and 
it was decided to have Governor Clif- 
ford Walker call a statewide meeting 
in Atlanta on Monday, July 28th, 
at which time plans will be set up 
to try and secure an appropriation 
from the state legislature. The cities 
of Columbus, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Au- 
gusta, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., Albany, Ga., 
and two enterprising firms, the Geor- 
gia Railway & Power Co., and the 
G. L. Miller & Co., all together will 
take about one-half of the 7,000 
square feet which has ben allotted to 
Georgia. Eleven Southern States 
have signified their intention to join 
in this exposition, and it would in- 
deed be unfortunate if our own state 
failed to join in this great movement, 
and I cannot believe that such will be 
the case. Atlanta firms are urgent- 
ly requested to apply for space. 

The Chamber of Commerce is back- 
ing a movement to establish a Na- 
tional Park on the border lines of 
four states, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. The 


Southern Appalachian National Park 
Association is raising sufficient funds 
to photograph our beautiful moun- 
tain and waterfall section, and our 
legislature will pass resolutions ask- 
ing the support of our representa- 
tives in congress to join in with the 
three other states mentioned in order 
to secure this great National Park. 
It is the concensus of opinion that no 
one state will be able to offer suffi- 
cient acreage to acquire this National 
Park, hence it will be a four state 
effort. 

Carrying out the policy of the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce as to co- 
operating with the different sections 
of the state, President Paul Norcross 
made an address Monday night, July 
14, at Gainesville, Ga., before their 
chamber of commerce and his mes- 
sage was well received. The Gaines- 
ville Chamber of Commerce is tak- 
ing on new life, having employed a 
paid secretary recently and is making 
-strenuous efforts to acquire industrial 
plants. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
aided the local railroad committee in 
having a great “Perfect Package 
Month Dinner”, this meeting having 
been held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Wednesday, July 16th, at 
6:30 P.M. More than 200 shippers 
and representatives of carriers at- 
tended this meeting, and a closer feel- 
ing of co-operation was inculcated. 
In the “old, days” a common under- 
standing between shippers and car- 
riers did not exist, but now each side 
discuss their problem at the round 
table with good results. 

The next Forum luncheon will be 
held Wednesday, August 6th, and will 
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THE ATLANTA SPRAY PAINTING COMPANY 


R. T. LESTER, Mer. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


On industrial work the brush cannot comvete with the svray. 
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be addressed by Dr. T. U. Ellinger of 
the Armour Research Bureau. Sub- 
ject, “Live Stock Growing—The Util- 
ization of the Forest Lands in North 
and South Georgia.” After this meet- 
ing speakers will appear on regular 
monthly schedule. 

The Inter-Civic Council of Atlanta, 
composed of the president, two vice- 
presidents of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Civitan and Lions Clubs, the past 
president, immediate past president 
and secretary of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has done many 
helpful things for the city of At- 
lanta. Recently, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Arthur L. Brooke of the Ki- 
wanis Club, a survey was made of 
two or three of our high schools to 
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ascertain if the patrons of the schools 
are paying their just proportion of 
city taxes. The results were surpris- 
ing, and on presentation of these 
facts to the city council, the tax 
board was authorized to increase their 
force in order to see that all citi- 
zens paid their legitimate taxes. It 
is believed that several hundred thou- 
sand dollars of new money will come 
into the treasury through the action 
of the Inter-Civic Council. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
which is composed of memberships of 
chambers of commerce and_ trade 
bodies throughout the United States, 
has done a most wonderful work for 
the business interests of the country. 
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Atlanta subseribed to this fund the 
sum of $6,350 and up to the first of 
this year owed a balance of $3,394. 
Our members recall receiving letters 
from Chairman Milton W. Bell point- 
ing out their duty to see that Atlan- 
ta’s quota was fully paid, and as a 
result of Chairman Bell’s appeal, our 
members have remitted the sum of 
$825, which now leaves a balance due 
of $2,569 and it is hoped that this 
amount will be quickly paid. In the 
hall of this building at Washington 
will be set up appropriate slabs with 
the name of each city who contribut- 
ed to the erection of the building and 
of course, Atlanta’s name must be 
there. 


PRINTERS « PUBLISHERS « ADVERTISERS 


AND 


ALL USERS OF ENGRAVINGS 


Through Our Organization 


THE ATLANTA PHOTO-ENGRAVERS CLUB 


comprising every Photo-Engraving Plant in Atlanta 


we offer you, collectively and individually 


A MOST COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE ENGRAVING AND ART SERVICE 


HROUGH our one hundred per cent organization and the adoption of 
the Standard Scale as a basis of charges, we have standardized the cost 
of engravings in Atlanta in conformity with the rest of the country. 


By working together we have perfected the service and quality of our work toa point 
unexcelled by any plant in the United States. In no city in America can you obtain a 
higher quality of work or better service than any one of the following can supply. 


Call any one of the following members for prices, full information, or help on any engraving subject. 


WRIGLEY ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 


JOURNAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


SOUTHERN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


GULBENK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 


ATLANTA PHOTO-ENGRAVERS CLUB 


KEEP YOUR ENGRAVING WORK AS WELL AS YOUR PRINTING AT HOME 
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Help Boost Atlanta—adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 


Cc. B. STARNELL oO. W. GEORGE 


STARNELL 
& 


GEORGE 


COST ACCOUNTANTS 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


—————— ee, 


Members National Association 
of Cost Accountants 


721-23 FORSYTH BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Accounting Systems. 
Constructive Audits. 


Industrial and Financial 
Investigations. 


Federal Taxes. 


Construction and Development 
Costs. 


Plant Layouts. 


Organization, Production and 
Distribution Control. 


Phone Walnut 5799 
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Junior Chamber Program for the 


Last Half of 1924 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS 


UGUST---Our weekly luncheon 

will continue to be held every 

Thursday, 12:15 p. m., Hall No. 
2, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. A 
different chairman is selected each 
week from the membership to take 
charge of the luncheon. Each chair- 
man arranges his own program and 
is responsible for the program that 
week. 

A swimming party has been plan- 
ned to be held at the Brookhaven 
Country Club. All members of the 
Junior Chamber are invited and will 
be admitted by presenting their 1924 
membership cards. The exact date of 
this party will be announced later. 


Our better citizenship campaign 
will start in August, urging registra- 
tion and stimulating voting interest 
in our community. 

SEPTEMBER—At one of our Thurs- 
day’s luncheons during this month, 
ladies’ day will be observed. 


Our Fall golf tournament is being 
planned to be held on East Lake golf 
course. In our Spring golf tourna- 
ment we had about sixty entrants and 
our golfers have developed to such an 
extent that this Fall we expect about 
one hundred entrants. 

BE PREPARED for our grand ball 
which is to be held during this month. 

OcToBER—Our weekly luncheon will 
be held every Thursday at 12:15 p.m. 
Plans are under way at the present 
time for regional conference which 
is to be held during fair week in Octo- 
ber. At this conference, representa- 
tives from all Junior Chambers in the 
Southeastern states will be invited to 
attend and exchange ideas. We ex- 


pect this conference to do 
things in stimulating the 
Chamber movement in the Southeast. 


great 


Another course in public speaking 


will be started in October lasting for 
three months and every member of 
the Junior Chamber is urged to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

NovEMBER—Our weekly luncheons 
will be held every Thursday at 12:15 
p.m. Good Will week is planned for 
this month at which time the Junior 
Chamber will stage another of its big 
civic activities, urging cooperation 
between capital and labor. 

Thrift week is being planned to be 
observed by the Junior Chamber this 
month. ; 

DECEMBER — Another ladies’ day 
luncheon will be observed at one of 
our regular Thursday’s luncheons. 

The election of our directors for 
the coming year will take place this 
month. 

Our last dance of the year, which 
is to be given this month, promises 
to be another great occasion. 

Training in our Glee Club work 
will be continued all during the fall 
months and at the conclusion the Glee 
Club will have a treat in store for 
you. Every member who is _ inter- 
ested in the Glee Club is urged to 
get in touch with Capt. Fred Liester 
at Ivy 5107, or Harvey Trice. All 
those interested in the Mandolin Club 
get in touch with McCoy Van De- 
vender at Main 5000, or Harry Wil- 
liams at Ivy 5305. Training in our 
Dramatic Club will be continued. All 
interested please get in touch with 
Julian Bass at Walnut 1208, or Frank 
Lichtenwalter at Ivy 4400. 


El OVD BROSaC®: 
Manufacturers of High Grade Screen Doors and Windows 


ALL METAL WEATHER STRIPS AND CABINET WORK 


AA PHONE CALL WILL BRING A SALESMAN 


519 Flat Shoals Ave. 
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Junior — 


The City Builder will be sent each 
month to all members of the Junior 


Chamber. T. N. T. will also be sent 
monthly to the members. A monthly 
program over W. S. B., broadcasting 
station of the Atlanta Journal, will 
be held each month under the super- 
vision of J. F. Gordy at Walnut 4267. 


JOHN M. SLATON, JR., HEADS 
EXTENSION WORK OF THE 
ATLANTA JAY CEES 


The Atlanta Junior Chamber upon 
its return from the convention in Cin- 
cinnati planned to do everything pos- 
sible to promote the welfare of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The best way this can be done is to 
stimulate the Jay Cee movement in 
the Southeatsern states. 

John M. Slaton, Jr., was appointed 
chairman of this work for the year 
of 1925. Our first extension tour was 
very successful. This committee 
headed by John Slaton, Roy LeCraw, 
visited the Greenwood and Greenville 
Junior Chambers in South Carolina, 
urging them to affiliate with the na- 
tional organization. This committee 
also met with the group of young 
men in Spartanburg, S. C., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., urging them to organize 
a Junior Chamber in their respective 
cities. 

It is planned during the month of 
August to make another tour visiting 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia and Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Savannah, Ga., at 
which time Junior Chambers will be 


organized at each of the above-named 
cities. 


HOW DO JUNIOR CHAMBER 
MEMBERS BENEFIT? 


“The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is one of the best tonics that I have 
ever taken. Webster defines tonic as 
something that is strengthening, and 
that is exactly what the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce does to one, if 
it is taken according to directions. 

“If I were approached by a disin- 
terested party and asked what the 
Junior Chamber has done for me, I 
_- would answer in these few words, ‘It 
has strengthened me.’ It has given 
me the privilege of exchanging ideas 
' with successful young business men. 
| It ‘has given me a broader perspec- 
tive. I can see business problems 
_ from the other fellow’s angle as well 
aS my own. It has given me a clear 
| Msight into civic affairs because I 
_ Tow take part in them. It has given 
me the opportunity to meet big men 
| of my city, state and country. My 
work on the various boards has helped 


me to be a better judge of character 
and to be able to fit men into the 
places where they can best serve. The 
public speaking class has enabled me 
to get on my feet and put over my 
message with the least amount of 
awkwardness and embarrassment. I 
have been privileged with the friend- 
ship of young men I admire, and 
which has been cemented by ties that 
can only be broken by death. 

“The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
work as a whole will prepare you to 
become the fit leaders of the com- 


munity in which you reside, and we 
ean take no better motto than the 
words of the immortal Lincoln, ‘T will 
work and study and prepare myself, 
and my time will come.’ I can see 
the road to success, not as a narrow 
rockstrewn path, as is the popular 
conception, but as a broad, full road, 
paved by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce down which we are moving 
shoulder to shoulder to our ultimate 
goal, success.”—(Robert Stuart, Wes- 
tern District Advisory Board.)—San 
Diego, Cal. 


Don't !ake Chances on Quality 


Paper and the Printing thereon sent out by 
you is your personal representative. It is express- 
ive of the character of yourself and your busi- 


ness. 


You wouldn’t permit your salesmen to go 


shabbily attired when they call on your customers. 
Why allow your printed salesmen—letterheads, 
catalogs, advertising pieces—to be presented in 


“ragged clothes’? 


‘Discriminating Business Men 
Buy Their Printing From 


ATLANTA PRINTERS 


and specify— 


een 


RICHARDS PAPERS | 


oe 


For your fine letterheads, we recommend: 


CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Jither of these is of a quality that will “back up” your 
claims of excellence for your goods or services. 


The S. P. Richards Company 


A Native ATLANTA Concern 


‘ 
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Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. || 
\ 


For Accuracy, Speed and Hase 
of Operation, buy a 


“DEMOUNTABLE” 


“The World’s Best Typewriter” 


Demountable 
Typewriter Co. 


of Georgia 


W. L. CASSELS, Mer. 
Decatur 0800 


We specialize on repairing all make 
of Typewriters in and out of town. 
Phone, write or send them to us and 
same will receive our prompt attention. 


RIBBONS AND CARBON 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely 
pure. Sold at Soda Foun- 
tains and delivered in 14 
gal. and 5-gal. bottles. 


Distilled Aerated 
Perfectly pure, plain soft 
water, delightful to taste: 


Delivered in one-half-gallon 
and five-gallon bottles. 
Drink and enjoy them and 
see the difference in your 
Health and Fitness. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 
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Why Belong to the Chamber 


of Commerce? 


By MRS. WILBER COLVIN 


T has been said: “Some treat life 
I as a goblet to be drained; others 
accept it as a vessel to be filled.” 
The person who is guided solely by 
.self-interest accepts life as a gob- 
let to be drained. All the acts of his 
life are controlled by self-interest and 
he is never satisfied because he is 
always failing to get for himself as 
much as he desires. The selfish view 
is a very narrow one and carries with 
it no happiness or contentment. 

He who views life as a vessel to be 
filled is governed by the law of giv- 
ing. One grows according to his own 
generosity. The generous spirit is 
always rich in the things that make 
life worth living. 

Civic spirit is a thing that is de- 
veloped in the stronger and better 
souls. The more elemental, the more 
self-centered. As civilization ad- 
vances the altruistic spirit grows. 
The best civilization cares for the 
whole body politic and follows the 
law of the greatest good to the great- 
est number. To make life happy and 
beautiful for all—this is the mark of 
the highest civilization. 


The Chamber of Commerce idea has 
grown up with this advancing civil- 
ization and is one of the best evi- 
dences that we are, as a people, grow- 
ing better and bigger. The object of 
a Chamber of Commerce is to make 
a city a better, cleaner, safer place in 
in which to live and do the work of 
life. It plans constantly to enlarge 
and improve the city; to bring in 
more business and to make conditions 
better so that it will be a more desir- 
able place in which to carry on busi- 
ness. It plans to make the city more 
healthful and sanitary in order that 
its citizens may live with the least 
possible illness and discomfort; to 
make the city safe, in order that all 
its citizens may be saved from loss 
every way. All civic activities and 
enterprises are to the end that all 
the citizens shall have the greatest 
degree of all outer blessings and com- 
forts with the least possible cost. 


-The. Chamber of Commerce also 
strives to add to the life of the city 
all the beauty compatible with econ- 
omy and comfort. It provides places 
and opportunities for recreation, phy- 
sical, intellectual and artistic. These 
things are open to every citizen who 
cares to make proper use of them. 


Are they worth while? Perhaps there 
are times when the cost of civiliza- 
tion seems rather high. But imagine 
life without these things that make 
it worth while. Or imagine them 
only to be gained by the individual at 


his own cost in time, money and 
thought. Is it not worth while to pay 
the price? 


Atlanta is a beautiful, progressive 
city. The civic pride and civic spirit 
have brought about a remarkable de- 
velopment. Every man and woman 
in Atlanta has been helped to happy 
and comfortable living through this. 
You live in peace and safety because 
the city, through its close-knit organ- 
ization, takes care of your interest. 

What do you owe in exchange for 
this? Are you proud that you are 
a citizen of one of the best cities in 
the country? Do you want to be a 
good citizen? True, you cannot do a 
great deal alone, for you are only 
one. But you are one, and the whole 
organized endeavor is carried by in- 
dividuals like yourself uniting their 
small efforts. Why not do your 
small bit to keep things moving? 
Surely you want to make the city 
bigger and better for your children. 
It furnishes you home, work, play, 
beauty, safety and peace. In return 
you owe it your efforts to make these 
things the permanent possession of 
Atlanta. ‘ 

Through the Chamber of Commerce 
you may help in all these beneficent 
purposes. The sole object of the or- 
ganization is to do this civic work. 
The Woman’s Division is duplicating 
among the women of the city the 
work that is carried on among the 
men by the Senior Chamber. Women 
are coming into their own as a vital 
part of city activities. The city 
housekeeping should interest women 
particularly. Every broad-spirited, 
progressive woman should be inter- 
ested in this work to the extent of 
adding her influence by becoming 4 
member. Ten dollars a year is not 
much to pay for the privilege of help- 
ing on this work. Ten dollars and a 
chance to do a real work for the city 
you love enough to make your home. 

Hoc are you accepting life? As 
an orange from which you extract all 
you can for yourself? Oras a chance 
to do all the good you can and to make 
the world and your town a better 
place in which to live? 


a of 
NEW MEMBERS 


The following new members have 
been added to the Woman’s Division 
recently: Miss Frances Hunter, At- 
lanta Opportunity School; Miss 
Louise Golden, Georgia Railway & 
Power Company; Mrs. J. K. Ottley; 
Miss Mildred F. Parsons, U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Fort McPherson; Mrs. L. K. 
Proctor, Scott Foresman & Company; 
Mrs. H. A. Rudolf, Adair Realty & 
Trust Company; Miss Margaret Vir- 
ginia Walker, Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland; Miss Mary 
Louise Wilson, Secretary Camp Fire 
Girls. 


GEORGIA FEDERATION 
HEADQUARTERS 


MRS. A. P. BRANTLEY 


The Georgia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has established headquar- 
ters in the Chamber of Commerce 
building in Atlanta, sharing the fa- 
cilities which are the special posses- 
sion of the Woman’s Division of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
through the courtesy of the Division. 

State headquarters has long been 
the dream of the Georgia federation, 
and realization of this dream has at 
last been made possible through the 
interest taken in our organization by 
Mr. Paul Norcross, president of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, Miss 
Susie Wailes, chairman of the Wom- 
an’s division, Mr. Alfred Newell and 
Mr. W. O. Foote, past presidents of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Mr. 
B. S. Barker, secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who has lent every 
possible aid in this accomplishment. 

It is most gratifying that the first 
year of the present administration 
of the Georgia Federation is signal- 
ized by the materialization of this 
forward step, and thanks are due to 
Mrs. Samuel Inman, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman 
member of the senior division of the 
Atlanta Chamber, and who has just 
closed four years of brilliant achieve- 
ment as director in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and to Mrs. 
J. E. Hayes, past state president, both 
of whom lent their full support in 
paving the way for the actuality of 
advance in our work. 

Headquarters is located on the first 
floor of the building on the corner of 
North Pryor street and Auburn ave- 
nue which houses the many activities 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
and the rooms we share with the 
Woman’s Division are commodious, 
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convenient, attractively furnished and 
provided with many comforts for the 
use of our members. 

Since June 1 Miss Leona West- 
brook has been in charge of headquar- 
ters for several hours each day and 
the advantages of headquarters were 
fully realized and proved most help- 
ful in furthering the plans and carry- 
ing on the work of putting on the 
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in Chicago for the 
benefit of the Greater Tallulah move- 


benefit 
given recently 


performance 


ment; much of the work having been 
done at headquarters by the women 
The April 
executive board meeting formally in- 


interested in this school. 
augurated headquarters and every 
member in attendance. exprssed en- 
thusiastic praise of the arrangements. 


future. 
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Looking Years Ahead 
To Be Ready to Serve 


HE enormous additions to be made to 
0 the telephone system this year must 


be made to fit the plans of the 


To do this economically and make the 
additions of the greatest service value, the 
engineers have already planned the work for 
a period of five years in the future. 


Gross additions to the telephone plant of 
this Company costing not less than $37,- 
be required during the next 


During this period it is estimated that there will be a 
net gain of 127,000 new telephones. 


The money for this undertaking must be secured from 
{jnvestors who are willing to put their money in the tele- 
phene business in the South. They will not supply it un- 
less they are assured of an annual net return which they 


consider reasonable. 


Your state’s share and your city’s share in this rapid 
expansion of the telephone system is of great importance. 
A proper understanding of our problems and friendly co- 
Operation On your part are necessary to the successful 
accomplishment cf such a gigantic task. 


Cc. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 
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ON HOODS FAMOUS 
NG TILE FURNISHED 
we ON REQUEST 


R BUILDING 


Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
| for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Spend a Week in 


Convention Bureau Extends Invitation to Visit «The 


Pinnacle City” During the Summer Months 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


ATLANTA, known the country 
A over as “The Convention City 

of Dixie”, due to the activities 
of the Atlanta Convention Bureau, 
through that same channel is gain- 
ing an equal reputation as a tourist 
city. 

Beginning in a small way last sum- 
mer, the Convention Bureau started a 
“Spend the Week in Atlanta” cam- 
paign which bore appreciable results. 
Encouraged by the success of our ef- 
forts then, early this year a similar 
campaign was launched, and before 
the summer is over we expect sev- 
eral thousand visitors will have ac- 
cepted our invitation to spend a 
week in “The Gate City.” Once we 
persuade these visitors that Atlanta’s 
summer climate is delightful and 
they come, the climate itself con- 
vineces them, and it is not so diffi- 
cult to secure a “return engagement.” 

Thousands of Atlantans who go 
elsewhere during the summer, return 
full of praise for the old home town, 
for nowhere else do they find a more 
evenly balanced climate than right 
here. Figures given us by the weath- 
er bureau in Atlanta may be consid- 
ered authentic, and from these we 
quote: “Average temperature in At- 
lanta in June 76 degrees; July 78 
degrees; August 73 degrees; Septem- 
ber 73 degrees.” While the sunshine 
of our days sometimes sends the mer- 
cury up into the 90’s, our nights are 
invariably cool and pleasant, and a 
brisk mountain breeze usually tem- 
pers the days so that they are never 
oppressive. 

Atlanta’s climate alone should make 
this city attractive to Summer visi- 
tors, but when taken in connection 


iach 


Atlanta 


with her sport and recreational facil- 
ities, there can be no better place to 
spend a week—or a lifetime, for that 
matter. 


Fifty-three parks and playgrounds 
afford abundant recreation in swim- 
ming, boating, skating, tennis, etc., 
and eight golf courses, some of which 
rank among the country’s best, enable 
the devotee of the Scotch classic to 
indulge himself in this most engag- 
ing game on greens that have pro- 
duced international champions. 

Atlanta’s amusement houses pro- 
vide the very best in motion pictures 
and vaudeville during the summer, 
and a stock company the equal of any 
in the country fills the Lyric thea- 
ter to capacity every week in the 
year. 


Church and social life in this city, 
throughout the Summer, continues 
with practically the same interest as 
in the winter season. Spacious 
church buildings, beautiful club 
houses, roof gardens, and terraces, 
assure comfort to any gathering, and 
a genuine hospitality that makes 
the stranger feel welcome is always 
dispensed at public gatherings in 
Atlanta. 

As a climax to all these attractions 
stands Atlanta’s unsurpassed hotel 
accommodations, offering to the pub- 
lic 3,500 rooms as commodious and 
comfortable as are to be found in 
any city. 

Stone Mountain, on whose side is 
being carved the world’s most stu- 
pendous monument, offers a pleasant 
outing for any day, and the motorist 
can find within easy reach of the 
city many delightful side trips. 
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Accidents---W hy 


We Have Them 


By SHEPARD BRYAN 


HE population of Atlanta may 

be roughly divided into two 

classes—those who go about in 
automobiles and those who go on 
foot. Both classes are continually 
passing the buck to each other re- 
garding the responsibility for our 
growing accident rate. This buck- 
passing, of course, gets us nowhere 
in our effort to solve the accident 
problem, for both the automobile 
driver and the pedestrian have a 
share in the responsibility for street 
safety. 


All the abuse a speeder gets is too 
little, but all accidents are not caused 
by speeding. Only too often has a 
really careful driver been unable to 
avoid striking a pedestrian who 
walked out from between parked 
ears, or from behind cars going in 
the opposite direction, right into his 
path. There are mighty few motor- 
ists on Atlanta’s streets who do not 
suffer from palpitation of the heart 
daily because of the foolishness dis- 
played by people in crossing the 
streets. If you belong to the pedes- 


Mail the coupon below for this 
4-page folder, which gives a 


concise statement of the 
South’s industrial development 
and its resources as yet un- 
developed. An aid to intelli- 
gent investing. 


2208 Hurt Building 


New York Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


trians, have a heart; the motorist is 
entitled to some consideration. 


Of course the motorist has the 
greater responsibility. A careless 
pedestrian will hardly hurt anyone 
but himself, while the motorist has in 
his hands a potential instrument of 
death. When you are driving, show 
the pedestrian the same consideration 
you feel you should receive when you 
are a pedestrian. Street safety is 
very largely a matter of mutual cour- 
tesy between pedestrians and motor- 
ists. 


A large majority of pedestrian ac- 
cidents occur while they are crossing 
the streets—whether at intersections 
or “jay-walking”. There have been 
cases where drunken drivers have 
pursued their victims onto the side- 
walks, and even onto lawns, but for 
all practical purposes the pedestrian 
is safe until he steps off the curb; 
then he must look out. 

Some of our accidents are the fault 
of the driver—some are strictly up 
to the pedestrian. The result, usual- 
ly, is the same, regardless of the re- 
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No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


Where 7% 1s the Normal Price 


Every owner of Miller First Mortgage Bonds, which 
pay up to 7%, is getting the normal, prevailing Southern 
interest rate—a rate which goes hand in hand with 
proven safety. Differences in geographical location— 
differences in the amount of money available for build- 
ing construction—automatically create a 7% interest 
rate in the South. The security is precisely similar to 
that which carries 614% in the Northern and Eastern 
sections, where capital is more abundant. 

The fundamental safety of these Southern invest- 
ments is embodied in the record of Miller Bonds—never 
a dollar’s loss or a day’s delay in paying interest or 
principal. 

For a better-than-average income return, buy Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
2208 Hurt uBilding, Atlanta, Ga. 
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seribing a Miller First Mortgage Bond issue, and 
folder ‘‘Why the South Offers Investment Oppor- 
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-en driver and the speeder. 


If freak 


sponsibility. 
could make Atlanta’s streets safe, ac- 
cidents would be as rare as the dodo, 
and the ambulance drivers would have 


suggestions 


a long, long rest. Plans presented 
to the Safety Council in the past few 
weeks range from soaking the pedes- 
trian when an automobile hits him— 
provided he hasn’t been soaked suffi- 
ciently by the auto—to a device which 
scatters slips of paper bearing the 
owner’s car number, name and ad- 
dress whenever the legal rate of 
speed is exceeded, or when he bumps 
someone or something. 

Of course all accidents could be 
avoided if everyone used caution and 
commonsense, but there are few of us 
who will live to see that day. Edu- 
cation, particularly among children, 
has done wonders, but five minutes 
with one of the traffic cops at Five 
Points will show anyone how much is 
still needed. It’s no wonder the traf- 
fic officer soon develops a spirit of 
fatalistic indifference. A half hour 
at his post will furnish as many 
thrills and hairbreadth escapes as 
any movie. One officer, to my own 
knowledge, had his toes run over 
twice in one morning—he’s strong 
for balloon tires now. 

Like death and taxes, we have the 
jaywalker with us always. He or she 
bobs up in the most unexpected 
places. He wears out nerves and 
brake lining, and he probably owes 
his life to quick thinking and quicker 
use of the brakes. But the path of 
the jaywalker and the flivverboob are 
sure to intersect sooner or later. 

The standard rule—vwhich is 
taught in most kindergartens now- 
adays—is: “Look to the left when 
you start across the street; look to 
the right when you reach the center; 
and when you are in a critical position 
DON’T LOSE YOUR HEAD”. Move 
briskly, but if caught in traffic, the 
safest thing to do is STAND STILL. 
If you remain in one spot the driver 
has a better chance to turn out and 
avoid you; if you hesitate or dodge 
he doesn’t know what you are going 
to do. Don’t loiter in crossing the 
street just for the fun of making a 
driver slow down—he may want a 
little fun himself—and not slow 
down. 


The motto of the Boy Scouts “BE 
PREPARED” is the best advice I can 
give you. Whether you are walking 
or driving, be prepared for the drunk- 
If you are 
driving be prepared for the appear- 
ance suddenly of a jaywalker. If 
you must be a jaywalker—hbe prepar- 
ed for almost anything. 
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WE MUST SAVE OUR HOMES 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


piness of more men and women than 
any other. Parents seem naturally 
unselfish toward their children. Not 
so husband and wife owards each 
other. Selfishness in the assertion of 
authority is another great rock of 
offense, each wanting and insisting 
on one’s way. Selfishness in amuse- 
ments and pleasures seems a little 
thing, but like a microscopic germ has 
blighted many marriages.  Selfish- 
ness in personal expenditure has 
thousands of marital scalps on his 
belt. In this day when young mar- 
ried people want to begin to live in 
the same luxury and style that their 
parents have attained, when servants 
and automobiles are necessary parts 
of a home, when a high style is added 
to the high cost of living, a strain 
is put on the resources that few 
young couples can either stand or 
withstand. Oh that simplicity and 
thrift could become fashionable, that 
the ownership of a cottage could 
seem more delightful and respectable 
than of a Packard, that a calico or 
a lawn could look with severity on 
a silk at a party! Idleness and van- 
ity are sometimes avenues of temp- 
tation.. Selfishness even in church 
relations has often brought misunder- 
standing and misery. To visitants at 
the divorce courts errant sex passion, 
especially in middle-aged males, seems 
to be a large occasion for divorce. 
“The eternal triangle” is a universal 
Yet 


the best judgment and experience of 


as well as a classic expression. 


mankind is embodied in the prevalent 
law that one man is enough for a 
woman and one woman for a man. 
When a couple are truly mated and 
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observing the simple rule of unself- 
ishness, that is the golden key of 
happiness—valuable anywhere but in- 
dispensable in marriage—there is no 
room for another. The question of 
the cause and cure for divorce for 
unfaithfulness just goes back to the 
question of ill-advised marriages and 
incorrect meeting of marital obliga- 
tions. 

At every turn what is customary 
and tolerated in society, what one’s 
neighbor thinks, rather than what the 
law is, will be found controlling. 
Don’t meddle with the law, but use 
your influence and your tongue. Use 
them constructively and sympatheti- 
cally in the effort to discover and re- 
move the cause of discontent, or un- 
happiness and danger. Use them re- 
pressively in society and in the jury 
box and a halt can be called. Talk 
down the extreme freedom of asso- 
ciation of the young of opposite sexes 
that leads not to true marital acquain- 
tance and appraisal but too often to 
sex excitement and unreasoned im- 
pulse. Encourage financial wisdom in 
the newly married. Do all you can 
to lead them to enjoy each others 
amusements and share each others 
ambitions and aims. Frown on every 
effort to dissatisfy any husband or 
wife, or to flirt with either. Make 
adultery as horrid socially as rape. 
Raise the ban on children, those riv- 
ets of conjugal tie. Make the young 
mother’s lot as happy and her pres- 
Let each 


divorcee know that a 


ence aS welcome as you can. 
candidate for 
good case must be made before so- 
than that before the 
Make the divorcee wait a de- 


ciety—better 
court. 
cent time for remarriage, as least as 
long as society requires of the widow 
and the widower. By so doing, we in 


the mass, will accomplish far more 
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than by tinkering with laws and leg- 
islation. 
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BENEFITS FROM GOOD ROADS 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


been engaged in hauling the products 
of farm and forest. But they do in- 
dicate the saving in time and energy 
and these have a monetary value. 
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Player Piano 
Prospects 


Several months ago one of Atlanta’s 
leading music houses came to us for 
a list of “‘live’’ prospects for $1000 to 
$3000 player pianos. 


It wasn’t an easy job but we filled the 
order and their selling efforts to our 
carefully picked 
unusual success. 


list have met with 


We can help you find ‘‘live’’ prospects 
for your product just as we did for 
theirs. A phone call will bring our 
representative. 


Walnut 2415-2416 


The Kenneth S. Keyes Co. 
Mailing List Department 
5714 Luckie St. Atlanta 


Therefore, the saving in traffic in 
each county is given for the purpose 
of indicating a relative figure by 
which they can determine the waste 
due to poor roads. 

Considering the eight counties in 
the aggregate, the gross annual say- 
ing in hauling costs, due to their good 
roads system affords the rather im- 
pressive total of $627,409 for a traf- 
fic of 3,489,652 ton miles. This is 
about 20 per cent of the total invest- 
ment in the eight cboutjties. The 
average gross saving per ton mile 
for the eight counties is 17.8 cents, 
this being indicated by an average 
of 38.5 cents per ton miles before the 
roads were improved, as compared 
with 15.7 cents after improvement. 

In order to determine the net sav- 
ing on a ton-mile basis it is neces- 
sary to deduct from the gross sav- 
ing the estimated annual outlay for 
interest and retirement of the bonds 
and for interest on the value of aid 
from the state or federal government 
or from any source other than the 
bond issue. 

In the eight counties we have a 
total bond issue of $3,260,000, to 
which should be added $70,070.21 for 
state and federal aid. The estimated 
annual outlay for interest and the 
retirement of the principal is $219,- 
720.26. The annual ton miles of traf- 
fice is 3,489,652 tons moved one mile. 
The annual cost of principal and in- 
terest and outside aid per tone mile 
of traffic is .0629 cents. The hauling 
per ton mile before improvement was 
33.5 cents and after improvement it 
went down to 15.7 cents, a saving of 
17.8 cents per tone mile. Deducting 
the annual cost of principal and in- 
terest per ton mile of traffic leaves 
a net saving of 11.5 cents per ton 
mile. This of itself gives the start- 
ling sum of $404,799.63 saved an- 
nually in hauling costs alone to say 
nothing of the saving in man power 
and horse power and the wear and 
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equals the bitterness of poor quality 
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83-A Walton Street 


tear on vehicles, and the saving in 
fuel for motor vehicles. 

Dinwiddie County, Virginia, issued 
$105,000 in bonds and had $37,038.32 
state aid, a total of $142,038.32. The 
sav.ng in hauling costs the first year 
after the roads were — improved 
amounted to $124,969.40 or just a 
few dollars less than the total outlay 
for good roads. There must have 
been a like amount saved in vehicle 
and horse replacement, besides the 
saving in fuel and man power. 

Whatever methods are used to im- 
prove a road the improvement for 
hauling purposes is due _ to three 
causes; the betterment of road sur- 
face, the reduction of grades, and the 
shortening of the length. On such 
an improved road the time requ red 
to haul a given quantity of material 
a given distance is reduced. The re- 
duction may be largely due to in- 
creased speed of hauling, to increased 
load or to both. 

In order to fix one’s ideas on the 
reduction in the cost of hauling due 
to the improvement of the roads, the 
transportation of goods to the rail- 
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roads and of farm products to market 
should be considered. The cost of 
this work in Georgia at present is 
very high and is due mainly to steep 


grades and poor surfaces on unim- - 


proved roads. When a grade goes 
above 6 feet to the 100 feet in hori- 
zontal measurement it becomes an 
increasing hindrance to traffic. 

On any grade, in addition to the 
tractive force due to the surface con- 
tions, the force of gravity must be 
overcome. The horse must also raise 
his own weight and because of the 
manner in which his strength is ap- 
plied it becomes less and less avail- 
able as the grade increases. It must 
be remembered that the worst grade 
on any road tends to limit the load 
that can pass over the entire road. 
If a 1,200-pound horse by exerting a 
force equal to one-tenth his weight, 
can draw a load of 2,000 pounds on 
a level earth road, with the same 
force exerted he can only draw 1,000 
pounds on a 5 per cent grade and 750 
pounds on a 10 per cent grade. Con- 
sequently the load is limited over the 
ent-re road on which the grade ex- 
ists even though for short pulls the 
effort of a horse may be doubled. 

Cost of construction has become 
secondary. If the conservative sum 
of 10 cents per mile is allowed for 
each mile of traffic saved, the saving 
of a mile in distance on a highway 
conveying 100 vehicles per day saves 
the traveling public $3,650 per year, 
which is the interest at 5 per cent of 
$73,000. This represents the amount 
an engineer is justified in spending 
to save a mile of distance on such a 
road. 

As the traffic increases he is jus- 
tified in spending more. For exam- 
ple, on a road earrying 250 vehicles 
per day a mile saved in distance 
would represent a saving of $9,125 a 
year. This sum capitalized at 5 per 
cent represents an amount of $182,500 
an engineer would be justified in 
spending to save a mile of distance 
and so for a road carrying 500 ve- 
hicles he would be justified in spend- 
ing $365,000 to save a mile of dis- 
tance. This is all based on a sav- 
ing of 10 cents per mile per vehicle 
and it will cost this much for any 
vehicle whether it be an ox cart or 
a limousine. 

In the cotton states the average 
haul of cotton from the farm to the 
shipping point is practically 12 miles. 
The average load is three bales to a 
two-horse team or 1,500 pounds. 
There is a half-ton of seed to each 
bale of cotton, figuring the same 
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average load in seed to a two-horse 
team, it w.ll cost $38.00 a ton to get 
the seed from the farm to the ship- 
ving point, making $2.30 per bale to 
get the cotton and seed to the near- 
est shipping point. It has been dem- 
onstrated more than a dozen times 
that a two-horse team can carry 10 
bales of cotton from the farm to the 
station on a good road and two and 
a half tons of seed instead of three- 
fourths of a ton on the old road. 
With these facts before you it is not 
diff cult to figure out the saving to 


the farmers ot Georgia if they had 
good roads to haul their cotton and 
cotton seed over in going from the 
gin to the shipping point. It means 
a saving of 66 per cent of your haul- 
ing costs on the cotton and the seed 
that comes from it, and I daresay 
many farmers in this state spend 
more than this average in getting 
their cotton and seed to the shipping 
points. 

The effect of road improvement 
on the schools is remarkable, show- 
ing an increased attendance of from 
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12 to 72 per cent in seven schools on 
the improved roads in Spottsylvania 
county, Virginia. With an average 
increase of 37 per cent for the seven 
schools, only one of these _ schools 
showed less than 25 per cent increase. 
The attendance at the 13 schools lo- 
cated on the improved roads in Din- 
widdie county was 63.4 per cent of 
age attendance at all other rural 
the total enrollment, while the aver- 
schools in the county for the same 
period was 56 per cent. Ths in- 
crease in school attendance alone 
more than justifies the expenditure 
for improving the roads. If the im- 
proved roads serve no other purpose 
than to equip with an adequate pri- 
mary education 7 or 8 additional chil- 
dren each year out of each 100 en- 
rolled, the bu lding of the roads would 
be justified. 

There is a farmer in Lumkin 


‘county, Georgia, located about eight 


miles from the improved’ road lead- 
ing from Gainesville to Dahlonega. 
Prior to improving this road he was 
not able to sell any produce from his 
farm other than stock and the cost 
of hauling was too great. As soon 
as the improvement of ths road was 
assured he made preparations to pro- 
duce truck of various kinds to sell on 
the Atlanta curb market. eH is 90 
miles from Atlanta and during the 
summer and fall of 1922 he sold three 
truck loads of produce each week, 
which brought hi mfrom $65 to $90 
each. On one and a half acres of 
cabbage he has cleared over $300. 
Had it not been for this road im- 
prove he would have been deprived 
of the profits from his farm and the 


_people of Atlanta, 90 miles from his 


mountan valley farm, would have 
been deprived of some of the best 
vegetables and other produce, includ- 
ing chickens and eggs, ever offreed 
on the curb market. 

Georgia has laid out a system of 
5,500 miles of state highway to im- 
prove to help the land owners get 
better prices for what is now unsal- 
able lands; to help the tenant get bet- 
ter results from his labor by beng 
able to market his produce at less 
cost and in much less time, thereby 
devoting more time to his farming. 
To help the teamster and truck driver 
finish a day’s work within reasonable 
hours. To reduce the cost of hauling 
by fifty per cent, thereby making, in 
many cases, a saving of more than 
the cost of the improvement. To en- 
able a better attendance on the pub- 
lic schools thereby making more good 
citizens for this great state. 
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MAKING DREAMS COME TRUE 
(Continued from Page 13.) 


In the old-fashioned law office of 
overlooking the 


_tree-shaded main street of Rome, she 


put that question to Judge Wright 


_ one day. 


“If I give my farm to start the 


thing, and get people to help me, why 


ecouldn’t we have a school that would 
be a real school?” 

In the quiet off'ce the Judge looked 
at her humorously. “Aren’t you feel- 
ing very well today?” he inquired. 
Why, it would mean giving up for- 


ever the social life she had always 
enjoyed, he pointed out. 


Day schools 
were all right, but she couldn’t realize 
the mountainous burden she was so 


casually offering to shoulder with a 
thng like this! 


People’s enthusiasm 
changed; people’s loyalty faded. In 


the end, she would be left with a 


white elephant. 

It was an earnest and sincere talk 
that the Judge gave that day in the 
law office. And yet he saw, before 
long, that he was wasting his breath 
on an impulsive girl. 

“All right, Martha,” he said-at last. 


“Tl do it. You will be just as poor 
as you want to be when I _ get 
through.” 


“But Vl be raisng a mighty sight 
better crop than those acres produce 
just now,” she retorted. 

She spent the next few weeks, then, 
living laborious days, selecting a site 
in the woods, getting lumber from 
the cheap sawmill, acting as time- 
keeper over the day labor she got, 
and constructing finally a two-story, 
modest frame building, the f-rst 
home of her girlhoods’ dream. 

And what a home! Hidden behind 
weeds and broom sedge, surrounded 
by deep gullies, almost embraced by 
thick undergrowth and trees, it could 
hardly be seen as a stranger came up 
the footpath from the road. Inside 
it gave even a ruder appearance. Dry 
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goods boxes donated by generous 
merchants in Rome, turned _ into 
shelves and bureau by the prospective 
pupils; old odds and ends of ancient 
furniture from the Berry attic; one 
small, two-eyed stove, reinforced by 
two huge pots in the open fireplace! 
Brewster hall they called it, without 
thought of humor. 

And yet it was a tangible begin- 
ning, a real start. None of the twelve 
pup ls could pay anything, her own 
resources were very slender and a 
winter of real hard work lay ahead. 
But with so many willing helpers, she 
faced the future with youthful con- 
fidence. She had a real school, at 
least! 

She learned a good deal about boys 
that first winter. She learned, in 
the first place, that just because you 
transplanted a boy from a mountain 
cabin to a clapboard school, he didn’t 
change overnight. As she put it hu- 
morously to herself after the f rst 
week, he didn’t want to be improved 
too rapidly. Whereas she had sup- 
posed that any boy who came would 
be more than glad to do cooking or 
washing or scrubbing or dig stumps 
or make roads or milk the cows— 
she had absolutely no help of any 
kind, you must remember!—and 
would study in between, she found 
that was by no means the case. She 
found it out the second Monday 
morning, indeed, when the need for 
washday had become apparent. 

She had some barrels sawed in two 
for washtubs, and some donated, old- 
fashioned scrubbing boards. Before 
these she lined up the boys. 

“Now, boys,’ she said cheerfully, 
“we're ready. We've got to get these 
things all clean and white. Take your 
places.” 

But a dead silence was the only re- 
ply she got. 

Then one of the older boys said: 
“Waal, I ain’t never seen no boys or 
men washin’ clothes whar I come 
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from. Wimmen an’ gals does the 


washin’, and they ain’t ever washed 
reg’ lar.” 

It was one of the prejudices of the 
mountains Miss Berry real zed in- 
stantly. Most things were “wim- 
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men’s work” or 
these hills! 
crisis for the Berry School. 
foundation of her school, financially 
and educationally, would have to be 
the doing of all the work by the pu- 


“nigger work” in 
But it was also the first 
The very 


pils. There could be no exceptions, 
no work that was considered beneath 
any one in the school. She might as 
well fight it out now—or give up! 

“All right, boys,’ she said calmly. 
“Tt isn’t a question of who you are, or 
what you do in this school; it’s just 
a question of strength. If you can’t 
do this washing, I will.” 

And she started in then while the 
crowd watched her uncertainly. But 
not for long. She had not finished 
the first pile, indeed, before one of 
the boys could stand it no longer. If 


the “Sunday Lady” could wash 
clothes, why, he could! 
“Miss (Berry, he said,” “li ain't 


never seen men doin’t washin’—but 
I’m going to wash them clothes.” 

In an hour the rest had all followed 
suit, and the first crisis was over. 

She had won the victory. 

As soon as she had the school or- 
ganized on a regular schedule then 
with squads for the cooking, baking 
and cleaning—all under her direction 
—she began to drive through the 
neighboring country, sometimes com- 
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ing back to the school at night, often- 
times sleeping in some one-room 
cabin by the road with some family 
with which she was acquainted, so as 
to penetrate still farther into the 
back country. Every place _ she 
spread the news of the school and 
talked to the boys. And every place, 
too, she found some boy to whom the 
opportunity came as if from heaven; 
some boy who could not wait to 
trudge the miles that lay between his 
home cabin and the school where he 
could work for an education. In less 


than a month, indeed, as the news 
really sunk into the slow conscious- 
ness of the mountains, from all di- 
rections boys clad in rags, or bare- 
footed and in overalls began to drop 
in at the frame building in the woods, 
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begging to be given a chance. And 
Miss Berry began to realize what a 
task she had undertaken. 

Why, there were more boys wait- 
ing in these mountains for a chance 
than Brewster Hall could ever ac- 
commodate, or she herself ever pro- 
vide for, or Elizabeth Brewster could 
ever teach. There were only so many 
cots, for instance, where they could 
sleep! And the school lacked practi- 
eally everythng else. In _ actual 
money, too, it could pay very little 
for many years. 

To give even a small number of 
these hundreds of boys a real chance, 
she would have to find some way of 
meeting a deficit every year, and 
some way of increasing her accommo- 
dations for pupils, as well! 

It was around the fire in the cabin 
one night that the solution came. She 
was drawing, for the tenth time, per- 
haps, for the boys, that picture of 
hers that she always drew of what 
Berry could be some day. And in the 
silence around the blazing log, one of 
the boys spoke up: 

“Well, they’re always giving money 
to schools and colleges up in New 
York, Miss Berry. Why couldn’t they 
give you some for here?” 

It was the first t'me the idea had 
come to her. And yet, why not? 
Three days later, she set out for New 
York. 

It was the winter of 1901 when she 
arrived there. Beyond the names of 
three girls she had been acquainted 
with at school she did not know a 
soul in the snow-swept city. In her 
excitement, and inexperience, too, she 
had forgotten to bring any introduc- 
tions of any k'nd; she had no photo- 
graphs of her school or her boys nor 
any papers of any kind to show. But 
she put all thoughts of failure from 
her mind, gulped down her home- 
sickness, sought out a cheap board- 
ing house where she rented a tiny 


hall bedroom, and sat down to be- 
siege New York. 

Her first two assaults were fail- 
ures. Both her friends advised her 
to give up all thought of trying to 
do any such imposs ble thing. New 
York was full of people asking for 
money. There were hundreds of 
worthy institutions in the city itself. 
Without. influence, she would merely 
be wasting her time. 

In the tiny hall bedroom she almost 
wept with disappo’ntment. Wasn’t 
there any way she could be heard, 
she asked her third and last friend, 
one afternoon? 

This friend knew a clergyman over 
in Brooklyn who was very liberal 
minded and friendly. He might let 
her speak for a few minutes after 
prayer meeting Wednesday night. So 
that was arranged. And in a blind- 
ing snowstorm that impeded ll 
traffic she set out for the Brooklyn 
church that night. She had never in 
her life been out at night alone in a 
city, she had never been in Brooklyn, 
and she had never made any kind of 
speech in public. But she found the 
church after several hours’ wander- 
ing and entered, completely worn out 
from the storm, only to fnd that the 
meeting was about to close. 

But couldn’t she speak, she begged, 
just for a few minutes? Couldn’t she 
tell them what she wanted? Fifty 
dollars was all she was asking, fifty 
dollars to keep one boy in school so 
he could have his chance for a year; 
that was all it cost in the log cabin 
by the Possum Trot road. And be- 
fore she realized it, she had made 
her speech, and a few women in the 
audience were in tears, and someone 
had given her fifty dollars and some 
names of people she might go and 
see. And she was out in the snow 
storm again. She had actually suc- 
ceeded in begging some money! 


In the little hall bedroom, then, 
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she wrote hopefully to the list of 
names she had received. If only each 
one would give fifty dollars! 

But very few answered, and none 
gave money. And only one man, 
down on Wall street, replied that he 
would give her an interview if she 
cared to tell him the whole story. By 
the financier’s desk, a few days later, 
she stammered her story, while the 
great man stared at her curiously. 

“What salary do you get?” he in- 
quired. 

She did not get any salary, she 
told him. 

“But what do you get out of it,” 
he inquired. 

“T”__she stammered. “Why, I get 
—I see my boys getting their chance 
—I see their lives open'‘ng out into 
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happiness and knowledge and charac- 
ter—7 

“Oh, I see,” he returned thought- 
fully. 
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She rose then. Had she overstayed 
her time? 

“Tf ever you feel you can help just 
one boy to have a year—” she began. 

But he motioned her to sit down, 
while he drew a check. “TI’ll give that 
—and as much more as I ean,” he 
said. And he bowed her out of the 
door, the folded check in her hand. 


He seemed most polite. 


She did not dare open it until she 
was out on the street. And then the 
very buildings seemed to whirl 
around her, her eyes filled with tears 
and she hurriedly boarded a street 
car to get away from the people she 
suddenly felt were looking at her. 
The check was for five hundred dol- 
lars! 


She was on the wrong car, she 
realized five blocks later. 
Six weeks later when she went 


back to the schoolhouse in the woods, 
she had laid the financial foundation 
for the school of her dreams. What 
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was more, her trip had taught her 
that her dreams could come true at 
last, if she was willing to beg for it, 
if she was willing to give up her life 
to the thing—just as Judge Wright 
had said she would have to. 


I wish I could give you here in de- 
tail all the events of those next ten 
years—all the endless work and 
achievement, heartbreaking discour- 
agements, and little success of them 
—while Miss Berry gathered one by 
one a little group of men and women 
to work with her in the school; while 
the woods and broom sedge gave way 
gradually to tilled fields and roads, 
and one by one log buildings sprang 
up, and the graduating classes grew 
year by year from one to five to 
twelve to twenty and thirty, and a 
real, “working” school came into 
be'ng. 

Just a catalogue of the disasters 
and discouragements would fill many 
pages—the burning of the first little 
whitewashed schoolhouse and the con- 
sequent necessity of holding school 
on porches, under the trees, in cel- 
lars; the ragged boy who came from 
thirty miles away, from the hills, and 
promptly fell sick of the measles and 
pneumonia, to be nursed week after 
week by Miss Berry, while the rest 
of the school promptly came down 
with the disease also, and the dormi- 
tory became a hospital without con- 
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veniences, without telephones or elec- 
tric lights, without water, at times, 
when the well went dry. There were 
many hours during those first years, 
indeed, when it seemed as if the 
school could never survive. 

And yet it was not all gloom, of 
course; it was more an odd mixture 
of laughter and tears, like the night 
of the second graduation, when in the 
tent borrowed from the Baptist mis- 
sion workers to keep off the rain, the 
canvas leaked, and one boy held an 
umbrella over the speaker of the oc- 
easion, while another protected the 
pianist, and the speaker forgot his 
surroundings and spoke eloquently of 
the boys going out from the massive 
walls of their alma mater—and then 
one after another the boys who were 
leaving arose and told simply what 
the school had done for them and 
what Miss Berry would always mean 
in their lives—and the people felt for 
their handkerchiefs! Or the summer 
she tried to raise peanuts, and the 
crop and seed all disappeared down 
the boys’ throats. Or the lawsuit she 
had where the opposing lawyer called 
her a slave-driver and tried to prove 
it by the hours of the school. 

Through it all, indeed, went that 
curious thread of laughter and tears, 
while the boys were learning that 
farming did not mean just scraping 
the ground for a crop of something 
or other, while the cows were becom- 
‘ng a small dairy where all modern 
Sanitary and scientific methods were 

followed. And besides education, the 
boys were building the roads, wash- 
ing the dishes, cooking the meals, 
_ studying the Bible, erecting the build- 
‘ngs, keeping the books. No place for 
' a shirker, that school in the woods. 
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Even for the teachers a regime of 
such work was one that called for 
devoted, self-sacrificing people. A 
rising bell at 5 o’clock, breakfast at 
6, school at 7, and then until sunset 
scrubbing and washing and ironing, 
teaching and milking and farming, 
making every minute count. A group 
of determined crusaders, those teach- 
ers and leaders. The school should 
not fail if they could help it. 

And yet I doubt if to any of them 
did those years mean as hard work 
as they did to Miss Berry herself. 
Month after month, and year after 
year, then, she was devoting herself 
to the task of pushing on the school 
in the woods—learning, studying, 
building, working, planning, writing, 
speaking; now in Boston talking be- 
fore some cultured women’s club, now 
in a mountain cabin reassuring some 
fading old woman about her son’s 
place in the school; traveling from 
city to city; getting a building in 
Philadelphia, a dormitory in New 
York—always and forever alone, her 
only faithful companion the little pad 
of daily expenses of the school she 
kept so that by -her bedside she would 
know each dawn how much she must 
raise that day—her days spent inter- 
viewing Fifth Avenue, with her heart 
back in woods and wild flowers and 
mountains of Georgia—and her boys! 

Even to the White House her in- 
spired energy carried her finally, 
armed with her photographic history 
of the school. Roosevelt was Pres- 
ident then, and he took in the pic- 
ture story with that extraordinary 
eagerness of his, pinning himself to 
the book as if it were the only thing 
of value in Washington, asking about 
this boy and that man. At the end, 
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he brought down h’s fist with a crash 
on the table. 

“This is the real thing,” he said. 
“IT can’t give you money for your 
school, Miss Berry, but I can intro- 
duce you to some people whe can.” 

A few days later, she found herself 
at dinner in the White House at the 
President’s right, with a group of 
men as dinner compan:ons who were 
famous for their support of worth- 
while educational undertakings. 

When dinner was partially over, 
Roosevelt rapped for silence. “I want 
Miss Berry to tell you about her 
school,” he said. 

And she did. When she got through 
she had secured some of her most 
steadfast supporters—men who have 
never left her. 

But what about the girls? The 
question hit Miss Berry with abrupt 
force one night around her log fire in 
the old cabin, while she stared into 
the flames. Why, she had done noth- 
ing for the girls thus far, she realized 
abruptly. And year after year it had 
been so pathetically plain at com- 
mencement time and when the fam- 
ilies came visiting from the moun- 
tains, that the boys were forging 
ahead of their sisters, of the girls 
whom they would naturally choose as 
wives. She must do something for 
the girls now, before she was a day, 
an hour older! 

The boys could be enlisted to d'g 
the foundations, and _ construct the 
very houses and dormitories them- 
selves! The industrial shop turned 
out real carpenters now, who could 
make everything there was about a 
building or a house or a barn, ex- 
cept the plumbing. 


soe ne Contra cting 


Main 3539 


Why could not it be started that 
way, with just a few thousand dol- 
lars? A month later, she had secured 
the trustees’ consent, and out on the 
hills a mile from the boys’ school 
she watched the enthus astic boys 
building the first of the new build- 
ings of her girls’ school. Sunshine 
Shanty, they were calling it! Her 
school was a real thing at last. 

That was ten years ago. 

When you go out the new, hard- 
surfaced road from Rome today, just 
twenty years from the day Miss 
Berry began, and turn in at the tree- 
shadowed avenue that leads to the 
school, you are conscious at first 
only of the curious mixture of build- 
ing and landscape, of Georgia woods 
and beautifully kept fields. Through 
the trees of the campus you can 
glimpse first a white pillared build- 
ing, and then a log house; in the dis- 
tance a fine brick hall, and on your 
right a beautiful brick Colonial 
church such as Washington wor- 
shipped in at Alexandria, and beyond 
it all a sweep of fine farm and huge 
barns, and in the distance blue hills 
rising toward the wooded horizon into 
the mountains. That is your first im- 
pression. 

The next moment, you are struck 
by the conviction that here for the 
first and perhaps the only time in 
your life, you are gazing on what you 
have always heard described as pure, 
unadulterated, plain, common sense— 
common sense in the form of a 
school. 

You can feel it talking to the teach- 
ers, sitting at breakfast with them 
at 6:30 in the big, high-ceilinged 
mess hall, while he boys rush in from 


KEEP YOUR "PAPER® DOE EARS 
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SEOAN PAPER COMPANY 


100% ATLANTA OWNED 


E have installed an efficient delivery system that 


will please the customer who wants his lumber order 
filled satisfactorily. 
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their rooms or the barns, and the 
clatter of dishes begins as soon as the 
morning prayer is said—you can feel 
it there, or you can feel it at night 
in Miss Berry’s cabin, sitting around 
the fire with sixteen or eighteen of 
the boys, talking over the day’s 
achievements. 

The same thing is true of the g rls’ 
school, with a very decided differ- 
ence. Practical home-making is the 
aim of the girls’ school, of course, and 
yet through all the buildings, the log 
cottages and recitation rooms, the 
shrubbery-lined walks and beautiful 
flower gardens, through them all 
there lies the inescapable impression 
that here, somehow, although each 
single thing is practical, visible by 
itself, the net result nevertheless is 
that shadowy thing called culture. 

The flower garden and its green- 
house, with its lesson of the value of 
beauty around your house and color 
on your table; the immaculate kitch- 
ens with the appetizing butter rolls 
cooking on the ranges and the girls 
singing while they work; the little 
tables for tea around the fireplace in 
Sunshine house, and around you all 
the products the g rls make on the 
old-fashioned looms—porch rugs, 
huckaback towels, table runners of 
curious and beautiful design, neck- 
ties, sport skirts, counterpanes of an- 
cient design and weave—the effect is 
one of indescribable beauty of vision. 

Three hundred boys in the High 
School; two hundred and fifty girls, 
and a Foundation School of one hun- 


dred boys preparing to enter the 
main School—this is 
fam ly today. 

One of the best 
Berry Schools ever had was the 
late John J. Eagan. He was pres- 
ident of the board of trustees and 


gave much thought and time to the 


Miss Berry’s 


friends the 


“Good Lumber” 


Phone MAin 3156 


institution. Mr. Robert F. Mad- 
dox, of Atlanta, is treasurer. The 
board of trustees is composed of 
the following able men: 

John J. Eagan, Atlanta, president 
(dead); Robert F. Maddox, Atlanta; 
Walter G. Ladd, New York; Albert 
Shaw, New York; Moses R. Wright, 
Rome; Mar‘on Jackson, Atlanta; 


Thomas Berry, Rome; J. R. McWane, 
Birmingham; George L. Carlisle, Jr., 
New York; Frank R. Chambers, New 
York; J. K. Orr, Atlanta; Hamilton 
Stewart, Pittsburg; Standish Meach- 
am, Cincinnati; W. L. McKee, Bos- 
ton; W. W. Orr, Atlanta; H. A. Mor- 
gan, Knoxville; M. G. Keown, Mount 
Berry. 
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fire may never come. 
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Stock, buildings, everything else, 
could be replaced or salvaged. But 
there is no salvage of human life. 


@ Through Life Insurance your 
business can be protected against 
the only loss that is certain to 
come. ‘That protection will give 
your banker greater confidence, 
your business better security, your 
estate surer value. 
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Let your City Builder ad visit 
the people with whom you want 
to do business. Call Walnut 
0845. 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower. grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


C. C. Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


FOR 


Form Letters 


that sell goods, hold old 
customers, create busi- 
ness and make money 
for you 
Call 
Capital Direct 
Adv. Bureau 


9th Floor Austell Bldg. 
Walnut 5811 


“A form letter service that’s 
different” 


AN INTERESTING REVIEW OF 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 19.) 
while unsuccessful in bringing the 
convention to Atlanta in 1925, they 
created an enviable and notable ef- 

fect on all present. 

The foregoing is only a partial list 
of some of the accomplishments, but 
limited space and time forbids further 
listing. 

A brief review of our liabilities 
brings to mind certain tasks or obli- 
gations which must be fulfilled: for 
example, the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce is a stockholder and sub- 
scriber to the building fund of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, one of 
the most vital of our commercial or- 
ganizations of this day. We still owe 
approximately $2,500 towards this 
fund, which must be liquidated and 
that promptly. Chairman Milton 
Beil of the Building Fund Committee 
and B. S. Barker, secretary, will be 
glad to receive checks on this ac- 
count. 

The Southern Exposition, to be 
held in New York in 1925, offers un- 
paralleled opportunity for properly 
advertising Georgia. The Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, the City of 
Atlanta and the State of Georgia 
have an obligation to make this a 
success. 

A national park, in the Blue Ridge 
mountains of north Georgia, is a pos- 
sibility needing only the active and 
aggressive application of the well 
known “Georgia Spirit” to assure it. 

There are so many commercial, in- 
dustrial, civic, educational and ethi- 
cal questions arising daily requiring 
attention and literally demanding so- 
lution, that it is impossible, without 
the interest of the entire member- 
ship, to accomplish anything. Your 
president experiences a feeling of 
deep gratitude and appreciation for 
the wonderful cooperation and assist- 
ance that the officers, secretary and 


committeemen have given, but the de- 
mand is growing daily and there is a 
greater need for more shoulders to 
the wheel and for a larger percen- 
tage of the members to work. 

On the other hand, your president 
humbly apologizes for the mistakes 
he has made, for carelessness in not 
keeping the entire membership in- 
formed of all acts, both executed and 
contemplaed, and promises during the 
next six months to make an honest 
effort to serve more conscientiously. 

This inventory and resume would 
not be complete if refrence was not 
made to the optimistic feeling that 
apparently pervades the entire state 
of Georgia, towards the outcome 
agriculturally, commercially, and in- 
dustrially of the year 1924. Bounti- 
ful crops, a hard working and happy 
citizenship and a firm determination 
to nominate once again Georgia as 
the Empire State of the South, per- 
vades every county and every bit of 
evidence available predicts that at the 
Half-Way Post not only Atlanta, but 
Georgia and the entire Southeast 
have obtained their second wind and 
will pass under the wire as a winner. 


FROM TEXAS 


Dear Mr. Barker: 

I take this opportunity to compli- 
ment you on the June number of your 
“City Builder’, which I received re- 
cently. This is one of the most at- 
tractive Chamber of Commerce mag- 
azines which I have examined. 

A feature of your magazine, which 
strikes me as unusual, because I have 
not noticed it in any other similar 
publication, is that of featuring con- 
structive criticisms of your city as 
well as exploiting your city’s advan- 
tages. I want especially to compli- 
ment you and your editorial staff on 
this feature of your magazine. 

BYRON T. JOHNSON, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce of 
Electra, Texas. 


Musk KNIT-GRIP KNICKERS— 


the famous “exclusively-Muse” Knicker uith a deep, knitted cuff that 
comfortably grips the calf and holds firm—eliminating buttons, buckles, 
and straps!—Drop in today and see this new idea in golfing comfort. 


MUSH’S—“‘THE STYLE CENTER OF THE SOURS 
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E. L. CONNALLY, President 
THOS. W. CONNALLY, Sec. & Treas. 
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CORRUGATED BOXES 
FOLDING BOXES 
SUIT BOXES 

TIN EDGED TRAYS 


Corrugated Paper 


Products Inc 


73-83 Stephens St 
On Southern Railroad at McDaniel St 
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HURT & QUIN 


STATE AGENTS 
101 Marietta Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Branch Offices 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Macon 
Jacksonville 
Nashville 
An experienced organiza- 
tion handling all lines of 
insurance except life. 


Combined Company Resources 
Exceed 


$90,000,000.00 


ATLANTA ENJOYS STEADY 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 17.) 


and Cain streets, and the Robert Ful- 
ton, the twelve-story building at 
Luckie and Cone streets, each cost- 
ing $1,000,000 and now nearing com- 
pletion. 

In office buildings there is a group 
built or soon to be started that will 
take care of the demand of outside 
concerns seeking space in Atlanta. 

The 17-story addition to the Hurt 
building, making it one of the largest 
in the country, is nearly completed. 
Besides this there are the 101 Ma- 
rietta street building, twelve stories; 
the Victor Allen building, ten stories; 
the Glenn building, ten stories; the 
McGlawn-Bowen building, ten etones: 
the Commercial Exchange building, 
ten stories; the Wynne-Claughton 
building, to be twelve stories, and an- 
other building, to be 22 stories, which 
will be erected in Peachtree street 
opposite the Candler building. 

These are in addition to the remod- 
elled buildings, like the Majestic 
hotel building in Peachtree street. 

In apartment houses the city has 
accomplished more in size, beauty of 
design and permanence of construc- 
tion than ever before in its history. 
Hight and ten-story buildings, of fire- 
proof construction throughout, were 
almost the rule, not the exception. 

In fact the character of building 
erected during the past two years is 
the highest ever achieved here. Fire- 
proof construction in the larger build- 
ings was the rule. 

Another achievement was the pas- 
sage of the zoning law, which regu- 
lates the heighth of buildings, the 
lot areas; defines business districts, 
protecting home sections from en- 
croachments, and in general prevents 
evercrowding and interference with 
light and ventilation. 

It is of course flattering that the 
city should have established such a 
high record in its expenditure for 
building, but it is more important that 
it should have proceeded with it so 
scientifically and thoroughly, on such 
a modern, durable basis. 

It is important also to be able to 
offer to newcomers not only the ad- 
vantages of climate and business, but 
to their families adequate and modern 
housing. 

Newcomers may be assured with- 
out any qualification that they have 
been looked out for in the city’s un- 
precedented building expansion, and 
that now they may find quarters, 
whether for living or business, that a 
few years ago would have been con- 
sidered possible only in cities of the 
million-population class. 
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So different! 


And how beautiful 
are the Arabian type of 
awnings for homes that 
afford a suitable back- 
ground for distinctive 
styles and colors. 


Surprising, too, how so 
simple a thing as awnings 
can convert a rather com- 
monplace house into one 
that is really lovely. 


But that is our business. 


We know what style will 
suit best, what colors are 
most appropriate, and all 
the details of construction 
that will give individuality. 

We have a wide range of 
the most attractive water- 
proof and sun-proof mate4 
rials — solid colors with 
stencil designs, and fanciful 
stripes galore. 

Call Ivy 7395 and we will send 


a man with samples who can dis- 
cuss awnings with intelligence. 


Awnings for residences, apart- 
ments and business houses—any 
style or size desired. 


STANDARD 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


287 Edgewood Ave. 
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Business building — business 
getting—are the special pro- 
vince of The City Builder ads. 
Call Walnut 0845. 
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Wealth of State Charted in Tables 


of Farm and Bank Figures 
Agricultural Growth Traced Through Period of 


Years Shows Increase in Values 
By MARTIN V. CALVIN, in The Atlanta Journal. 


OU flatter yourself in the be- 

lief that you know Georgia, but 

you do not. You have accepted, 
as of record, a statement oft-times 
made, proclaimed from the tops of 
houses, as it were, that Georgia is 
pre-eminently a great state, but real- 
ly you do not definitely know why. 


The writer has been religiously 
studying Georgia during a multiplied 
series of years, and, yet, daily he 
comes into possession of information 
altogether new—a resultant of a new 
unfoldment in the state’s inexhaust- 
ible resources and her almost match- 
less productivity. 


The underlying foundation, on 
which her ever increasing wealth is 
builded, is agriculture. You exclaim: 
“There is nothing new in that dec- 
laration; everybody concedes it.” 


Yes, but you would be amazed if 
told even the half as to the share 
agriculture has contributed to the 
wealth of this great state. The 
writer wishes you could inspect lei- 
surely the tables of values which he 
has constructed by use of the mass of 
invaluable information, which the in- 
visible good genius who assists him, 
has placed at his command. 


However, the writer will not tax 
you with the statistical tables, but 
will give you the double distilled es- 
sence of the inspiring information 
they carry. 


In reducing the mass of facts to 
accuracy, and in boiling them down, 
so that they may be wedged into the 


self-imposed limit as to space in these 
columns, he was gratifyingly aston- 
ished at the outcome. 


Seven Years’ Results Canvassed 


Seven years, 1917-1928, were chosen 
for the study of Georgia’s sources of 
wealth in the matter of crops which 
are new ever year. In such case, the 
values may be added in order to ar- 
rive at the grand total. When a 
comparison is proposed as to increase 
in property values, we take the years 
1916-1923, which give the clear seven 
years and the increase made. 

It is a fact that during the seven 
years, 1916-1923, both inclusive, the 
farmers of Georgia laid the soil un- 
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der contribution to the wealth of the 
state in the sum of two billion and 
more dollars. 

This seemingly challengeable state- 
ment is authorized by the total crop 
values of those years based on farm 
prices December 1 of each of the 
seven years. 

The total value of all crops amount- 
ed to $2,652,351,000. 

The annual average value of the 
crops was $378,907,143. 

Now, let us see how our total prop- 
erty on the tax books will compare 
with that splendid fact. Our whole 
property, 1923, was valued at $1,- 
190,920,539. During the seven years, 
1916-1923, the values increased $236,- 
778,795. The annual average increase 
amounted to $33,825,542. 

Understand, this is not an invid- 
ious comparison. The sole purpose is 
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The author offers a de- 
tailed description of a 
remarkable experiment 
in city government. 
Though it is, in effect, a 
strong defense of the 
city manager govern- 
ment system, it is, con- 
cretely, a statement of 
facts about the organi- 
zation and operation of 
that type of government 
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to direct attention to the power of 
agriculture in Georgia. 

Of the grand total of crop values, 
1917-1923, $1,213,597,000 is credited 
to the value of the seven years’ cot- 
ton crops at farm prices per pound. 
So cotton contributed 45.7 per cent 
of the grand total. That interesting 
fact points to an additional fact, i. e., 
that Georgia is not a one-crop state. 
Crops other than cotton must be cred- 
ited with 54.3 per cent of the grand 
total. 

“But”, you suggest, “you have 
overlooked the value of the cotton 
seed produced during the seven years 
—1917-1923.” No, I have it right 
here. The cotton seed was valued at 
$232,039,000, which was 8.7 per cent 
of the value of all crops, cotton in- 
cluded. Cotton was 45.7 per cent of 
the grand total; add 8.7 per cent— 
you have for cotton and cotton seed 
54.4 per cent. That leaves for crops 
other than cotton and the seed, 45.6 
per cent. That confirms the logic of 
the declaration that Georgia is not a 
one-crop state. 


Other Agricultural Values 


Why, the annual average value of 
live stock on Georgia farms, the sev- 
en years mentioned was $141,327,000; 
that was exclusive of sheep and goats. 
As a producer of prime butter, Geor- 
gia now ranks thirty-one in the Unit- 
ed States, and the value of the pro- 
duct for 1923 was $758,000. This 
means butter marketed by regularly 
organized dairies. The State College 
of Agriculture, at Athens, has done 
work on this line worthy of the high- 
est commendation. Within five years 
from this date, the development of the 
butter and cheese-making industry 
will add $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 to 
the wealth of the state. 

There are our peach and apple or- 
chards. During the seven years we 
are studying, the total value of the 
peach crop amounted to $80,732,200, 
and the annual average value of the 
crop was $11,533,171. General aver- 
age price per bushel, $2.18. The ap- 
ple crop, the seven years, was worth 
$12,057,500—an annual average of 
$1,722,500. The general average price, 
$1.56 per bushel. You understand 
that the choicer peaches and the com- 
mercial apples brought a higher price 
per bushel. The figures presented 
speak eloquently as to the wealth- 
earning possibilities of these two in- 
dustries. 

Textile and Mineral Wealth of 
Georgia 

The writer is desirous to give you 

a bird’s-eye view of a few of the 
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Do You Advertise in 
The City Builder? 

It Pays and Helps 
Call WAlnut 0845 
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they 


state’s manufacturing industries. In 
order to do this satisfactorily resort 
must be had to table which cannot 
fail to interest you. Let us take cot- 
ton manufactures: 


os » ms whe wd tlm Chinn Cetra 


~ 


Giacinto ecterm, 


you about the state and national 
banks—the progress they made be- 
tween 1916 and 1923 in the two lead- 
ing items—deposits and loans and 
discounts: 


Costof Raw Added Valueby Total Value 
Year Capital Material Manufacturing Product 
1923.52. Settee $153,608,832 $119,475,853 $ 98,877,978 $218,358,831 
1916 ee 51,512,129 49,445,332 46,748,401 96,193,733 
Increase $102,096,703 $ 70,080,521 $ 52,129,577 $122,160,098 
IPermcent eee 198.1 141.6 111.5 126.9 


Marble, Granite, Etc. 


Cost of Raw Added Valueby ‘Total Value 
Year Capital Material Manufacturing Product 
i 923 1s a ge eee aes $ 15,889,548 $ 3,295,475 $ 6,590,940 $ 9,886,415 
L916 4 oe ae 3,750,000 650,000 2,325,000 2,975,000 
Increasen. === $ 11,639,548 $ 2,645,475 $ 4,265,940 $ 6,911,415 
Perecent ses 310.3 407.3 183.4 23278 
Brick, Tile, Clay 
Cost of Raw Added Valueby Total Value 
Year Capital Material Manufacturing Product 
19205'*o 5 eee $ 11,093,444 $3,237,907 $4,722,162 $ 17,960,669 
1916 Ae ee ao 3,951,891 75,000 5,560,705 2,324,964 
Increaseme == $ 67,141,553 $ 93,162,907 xe 837,943 $ 5,635,705 
Percent === 180.7 40 fold x15 242.3 
Costof Raw Added Valueby Total Value 
Year Capital Material Manufacturing Product 
1993 Bee ee eee $374,110,659 $103,830,770 $308,771,890 $412,602,660 
1916 2c be See 169,745,306 107,3$5,865 92,622, 102 199,928,597 
Increase =) $204,365,383 x$ 3,475,095 $216,149,168 $212,674,063 
Perecen tess 120.3 x3.2 233.3 106.8 
Indispensable Factors State Banks 
The writer would be pleased to add . Amount 
a paragraph on our transportation par of Deposits 
facilities, but lacks space; besides, he 1928 ~-..-.------ $218,013,650 
treated of them in an article of com- 1916 128,355,705 
paratively recent date. He must tell — ane 
Increase 7 years .......... $ 89,657,951 
W. P. WALDRIP R O'HARA bet Nk Cue 
’ President Sec.-Treas. CYEASE  -..----.-------22-2-22-- $ 12,808,277 
Standard Plumbing Loans and discounts: 
¢ 1923 A: Ae eo ee $210,586,366 
& HeatinoiGo. vinci ||" acts oe eee 114,747,483 
Phone Walnut 4565 Increasemianyeals ees $ 95,838,883 
Grant Bldg. Annual average in- 
erease eee $ 13,691,269 


Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY in WORK- 
MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 


A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 
AUTO TOPS, AUTO PAINTING, AND FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED 


Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. We 
can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. 


PHONE IVY 5536 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


During street repairs to Edgewood Ave., our entrance is around the corner, 96 Piedmont Ave. 
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CITY OF ATLANTA—REPORT OF INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS 
MONTH OF JUNE, 1924 


Bere m Welling Ss 1-0 et.) 
mereka) Wellin gs! eit So. = 29.07 bets ee we, 


Frame Duplex Dwellings 
Apartment Houses 


inrick Dwellings, Duplex  .................2::. 
Stores and Dwellings, Combined .......... 


Churches 


imeame Business Houses ...-..--2:.---..2:-- 
Ipmick Business Houses: -.-..-.-.2.c2.0-4-4-.-221- 
Filling Station and Public Garages ....... 
mem Gara CGS) 222.2. -22...t ares teie 
Miscellaneous Building's ~.............-..-....-.-- 


School Buildings 


Furnaces, Fire Escapes, Elevators and Signs 16 
Miterations and Repairs ........-....-/..-.---.--- 


No. No. 
Permits Cost Families 
ee. 118 $360,563 118 
ak eee 1 2,500 1 
Pikienal 23 107,400 46 
oe pee IBS 44,500 28 
eee oe 1 11,000 2 
5g ee if 1,000 1 
noe 2 900 
eee 3 4,600 
ee 4 13,500 
Lee 12 38,500 
aaaee 41 3,140 
heres 12 2,050 
sien ee 1 250 
62,140 Fite 
ees 4 120 189,181 16 
ah 361 $841,224 212 


C. J. BOWEN, Inspector of Buildings. 


National Banks in Georgia: 


Amount 
Year of Deposits 
eee $117,344,000 
1G) fee ee 65,666,006 


Increase 7 years .......... $ 51,678,000 
Annual average in- 


COREY “eee eee nS. (Beal 
Loans and discounts: 

IMAG I $109,874,000 

TIS IMG), 5 2 Se eee 71,938,000 


Ree: $ 37,936,000 


ATLANTA POSTOFFICE’S CLASSI- 
FICATION RAISED AS FIS- 
CAL YEAR OPENS 


With the beginning of the new gov- 
ernment fiscal year Tuesday, July 1, 
the Atlanta postoffice entered a new 
classification, being listed for the new 
year among the postoffices which 
1ave gross receipts of from $3,000,000 
0 $5,000,000 a year. The new classi- 
ication will increase the salary of a 
‘ew officials below the postmaster and 
will create two new positions. 


By reason of its higher classifica- 
tion, the Atlanta postoffice will be al- 
lotted an assistant station examiner 
and an additional assistant cashier. 


Receipts for the Atlanta office dur- 
ing the calendar year 1923 totalled 
$3,265,905.74. In 1922, Atlanta missed 
the new classification by a small mar- 
gin, receipts for that year totalling 
$2,953,641.59. 

According to Postmaster E. K. 
Large, Atlanta is the only postoffice 
doing more than $3,000,000 gross busi- 
ness south of St. Louis. Only twenty 
postoffices in the United States show 
larger receipts than Atlanta, none of 


Fitzhugh Knox & 
Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


wiZu.. ae i ae re : 


which is smaller in population. At- 


lanta’s postal receipts exceed those of 
fifteen larger cities. 


In the last rating of postoffices 
given out by the postoffice depart- 
ment, Atlanta was rated fourth in ef- 
ficiency. 


Dysard 
Construction 


Co. 


MUNICIPAL 
CONTRACTOR 


400 Austell Bldg. 


Auto Bodies and 
Fenders 


Wrecked Bodies and Fen- 
ders a Specialty, made as 
good as new. 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Mfgs. Electric & Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding Ma- 
chines & Supplies. , 


S Vile acc tGURS Tee ince. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street 


Phone Walnut 4728 
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Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 


for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Every Dollar 
spent with us 
continues to 
serve and 
build 
Atlanta 


Reed Oil Corp. 


RR. N. Reed, Pres. 


xr’r pe 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION 


The public scholo situation in At- 
lanta today, with four months of 
closed doors looming ahead, is deplor- 
able. 

That there is alarm among the 
thousands of parents who pay into 
the treasury of Atlanta practically 
one-fifth gross of all the tax incre- 
ments in Georgia, is not surprising. 

That by a general concensus of 
Opinion an increase in the tax rate 
to provide an inexcusable, if indeed 
not an unpardonable school adminis- 
tration deficit, is not either a wise 
permanent or temporary remedy, is 
not unexpected. 

The people of this city are already 
burdened beyond comfort by taxes, 
and if the present city rate is in- 
creased to invite more extravagances 
it will create an economic menace to 
the progress and prosperity of this 
city not witnessed since it emerged 
from the ashes of war. 

What is the situation, and what 
can in reason and justice be done? 
The situation must be faced. And 
the sooner the better. 

There was appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of the Atlanta public 
school system for the calendar year 
1924 the sum of $2,463,897, and for 
free school books for the primary 
grades an additional $73,641, making 
a grand total of $2,537,538. 

That amount was budgeted for all 
expenses for the entire year from 
January 1 to December 31. 

Five months of the school year 
have passed. 

The summer vacation is rapidly 
passing, and it will shortly be time 
to begin the fall terms for the last 
four months. 

How. The appropriation for the 
entire year will have been exhausted 
before the date of the fall term open- 
ing. How can the schols operate dur- 
ing September, October, November 


= hr ae aes ee © le OU ©. 
cS ae ee ae Dae wae «se 


Ss eee L hi ivoats Sa 
a ~ — —..—. Oa 


and December without a dollar, rela- 
tively speaking, when it took two and 
a half million dollars to operate them 
for little more than half of the school 
year? That the appropriation was 


ROMNEY, 


the great portraitis, 
said :-— 
“Vivacity of expression is 


absolutely essential in a life- 
like portrait.” 


Thiseis just as true of 
photography as of the 
paintings, which were 
the only liknesses avail- 
able in Romney’s day. 


Our portraits sparkle 
with life—they bring 


out the best that is in 
the sitter. 


TODAY’S THE DAY 
FOR YOU SITTING! 
GEG for Appointment 


Main W274 
Stephenson's 
Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 


521-24 Connally Bldg. 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mer. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Plumbing and Hea ting Contractors 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


IVY 5383 
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conservatively based upon a budget 
system for the entire year’s expenses 
is all well and good, but the money 
is gone, or will be by September 1, 
with four months of locked doors 
staring the schools in the face. 


That is all there is to it, and ex- 


planations and proffered extenua- 
tions, and all that sort of thing, do 
not alter a condition, or offer a 
remedy. 


The city charter specifically pro- 
vides that no department of the city 
government shall spend money in ex- 
cess of the income provided for that 
department. That means the school 
department. It is a mandate of the 
basic or supreme law of the city. 


But the law has been violated— 
flagrantly. It is a serious thing to 
flaunt a violation of any law—espe- 
cially organic law—zinto the faces of 
weary, restless and overburdened tax- 
payers. They pay for administration 
under the law, not out of it. 


Two years ago the school board of 
Atlanta found itself with a deficit 
sufficient to close the schools two 
months. The banks of the city, in 
jeopardy of losing th eadvance, moved 
more by sentiment than business 
judgment, came to the rescue and 
advanced the deficit. They were as- 
sured that such a situation should not 
be repeated. They demanded a faith- 
ful tracing of the charter law. 


And now, in the face of that ordeal, 
the fall of 1924 finds the problem 
of closing the schools four instead of 
two months confronting the people, 
with no remedy in sight. 

Now the question is—will the 
school board of Atlanta operate with- 
In its budgeted income, or ramble 
\recklessly along under the wildcat 
fallacy that money grows on trees, 
or can be extracted from the air? 


It is just as well to be plain and 
emphatic about this situation. There 


ee 


is no room for evasions or for “beat- 
ing the devil around the bush” when 
the bold, cold, indisputable fact con- 
fronts us that four months of school 
are ahead for this year without a dol- 
lar to open them. 

The economic soundness of spend- 
ing within, and not in excess of, in- 
come, is as old as civilization. It is 
an immutable law of business science. 
Violation of it means disaster, ruin, 
and frequently very serious trouble. 


Atlanta’s school administration 
must get back to that principle. 


The acuteness of the present sit- 
uation is too serious to be ruthlessly 
brushed aside by those who do not 
appraise the consequences of error.— 
The Constitution. 


Henry Ward Beecher once went to 
a livery stable to hire a horse and 
buggy. He told the liveryman he 
wanted a horse upon which he could 
depend. The liveryman brought him a 
horse hitched to a buggy and said, 
“You can trust this horse anywhere, 
anytime, hitched or unhitched, with- 
out the least fear of his failing you.” 
Said Mr. Beecher, 
a member of my church.” 


“T wish he were 


NORTH'S (53's TOURS 
POPULAR SUMMER TOUR j Enelana, s Scotlana. 3, Hollaed, Ba Belgium 
June 10th to August 24th 1110 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL POUE is Hollgogs), Belgham aye des tor 


June 21st to September 5th reer eS Beata 
DELUXE AUTOMOBILE TOUR Jessa’ diac” Cimcon 
July #2th to October Ist. Rooms everywhere with private 


bathe ‘Strictly DeLuxe 
RATES $695.00 AND UP 


Travel The Best Way 


We are agents for all Steamship Lines Our 
Steamship Department is in charge of in ex 
perienced manager 


Independent steamship passages arranged at 


lowest rates. on both one-cabin and first class 
steamships 


STEAMSHIP 
DEPARTMENT 
European eau ineraries suggested and arranged 


for independent travelers free of charge USE 
OUR TRAVEL SERVICE 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN T. NORTH 


68 North Broad Street Telephone Walnut 0738 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Architects and Engineers 


ATLANTA 


H. W. Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 
701 Silvey Building 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


229-33 Peachtree St. 


Distributors for 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


Phone lvy III7 
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The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 


FIRE 
BONDS . 

CASUALTY 
AUTOMOBILE 


WAL.3460 
CANOLER BLOG 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


———————— 


1 BY GANAe®: 


Mortgage Loans 
and 
Insurance 


Loans on Residential, 
Apartment House, and 
Business Property. at 


Lowest Current Rates. 


1012 Grant Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 5678 
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Encroachment 


By JOHN WINGFIELD GATEWOOD 


N youth I roamed a virgin wild 
Where lakes, to silence given, 
Reflected sun and moon and 
stars 
In beauty back to heaven; 
A virgin land wherein one traced 
The ancient Cherokees 
By names that gave to soulful ears 
Poetic ecstasies. 


Sweet flowing streams filled quiet 
vales 

With murmurings of song, 

As restful as the drone of bees 

When summer days are long; 

Each shady pool became a cup, 

With green-rimmed mossy brink, 

Where lordly stags and timid does 

Came down at eve to drink. 


A river hastening to the sea 

Coursed down the valley’s length, 

Each garnered brooklet adding to 

Its majesty and strength; 

The ancient trees whose verdure 
made 

A roof for miles and miles 

Shut out the garish light of day 

From dim cathedral aisles. 


A land so lovely and serene 

That mankind, passing by, 

must stop to dream his earthly 
dream 

Beneath this heavenly sky; 

But man exacts such heavy toll 

From beauty here on earth 

That he, perforce, must rob his 
soul 

To give his cities girth. 


ip noble trees went one by 
one 
To feed the buzzing mills, 
And now their dim cathedral aisles 
Are brown eroded hills; 
The silver lakes have disappeared-- 
Filled in for city lots; 
And squalid huts now crowd for 
room 
The barren muddy plots. 


The river, stagnant in its bed, 

Is but a ghastly dream 

That slinks along its noisome way, 

A foul polluted stream; 

The spring that often quenched 
my thirst 

(What pleasure there to kneel!) 

Is buried deep beneath great piles 

Of concrete, brick and steel. 


I would not call concrete and steel 

Back to the tangled brake, 

Nor would I make proud boule- 
vards 

The pathway of the snake; 

For man must have his busy 
towns— 

They uphold truth and right. 

(Two banks were robbed here yes- 
terday, 

Three men were slain last night!) 


But let us keep some virgin wild 

Where lakes, to silence given, 

Reflect the sun and moon and 
stars 

In beauty back to heaven;— 

That men may walk, as I have 
walked, 

Upon the mossgrown sod, 

And view in unspoiled sylvan ways 

The handiwork of God! 


DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


——S 
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DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Help Boost Atlanta — adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 


ys wt Ve 


makes you for~ 
get all other 
yf flavors 


5. W. CARSON 


REAL ESTATE 


All Classes City Property 


and Farms 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


413-414 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


WALNUT 2023 


LUMBER ae 
Sales Office: 
1808 HEALEY BLDG. 


THE ATLANTA SPIRIT 
(Continued from Page 16.) 


While on the staff of The Atlanta 
Constitution twenty years ago, I orig- 
inated two special columns—one was 
headed “Talks About Atlanta”. In 
this column we printed all that the 
country editors said about us; good, 
bad and indifferent. Atlanta accept- 
ed the advice given by the country 
editor and this is why we grew. 

The other colume was headed “Ad- 
vice to the Legislature by The Geor- 
gia Press”’. 

Every city has a psychic atmos- 
phere, one peculiar to itself. A visi- 
tor from the East was walking with 
me through the retail district, when 
I proudly asked. “What do you think 
of Atlanta®” “It looks to me”, was 
the guarded reply, “that one of your 
citizens has lost a quarter and ev- 
ery one else is helping him try to 
find it.” 

That is the Atlanta spirit. There 
is only one thing that makes Assissi 
in France the mecca for thousands of 
tourists annually. It is because at 
one time it was the home of Saint 
Francis. 

As the pages of history unfold 
from century to centuit, Atlanta will 
be remembered as the earthly abiding 
place for her immortals, Henry W. 
Grady, Joel Chandler Harris, Frank 
L. Stanton and the other great and 
noble souls who enjoyed that “Togeth- 
erness” with them, every one a City 
Builder, looking for the lost coin with 
searchlights and creating the Spirit 
of Atlanta which will live forever. 


WM. J. J. CHASE, A. /. A. 
ARCHITECT 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 


tietbbe Limbertor 


MILLWOR KF 


Factory and Yard: 


HIGHLAND AVE. and 
ELIZABETH ST. 
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The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Surety 
Bonds 


Mortgage 
Loans 


Haas 
CS 
Howell 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 


Walnut 3111 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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Help Boost Atlanta—adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 


Pickert 
Plumbing Supply 
Company 


Wholesale 
G& Retail 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Phone Main 0550 


Asphalt Roofing 
Products Co. 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Lok-Top Shingles 
Over Wood 
Shingles 


Cyt? 


CITY DIRECTORIES ON FILE AT 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Realizing that there are many peo- 
pie in Atlanta who would like to know 
where they might turn for exact in- 
formation regarding various commu- 
nities, we are here listing the cities of 
the United States which have sent 
their recent directories to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. These may be con- 
sulted at any time in the library of 
the Chamber of Comme-ce. The list 
follows by years: 


1916 
Amarillo, Texas. 
1919 
Charlottersville, Va.; Staunton, Va. 
1920 
Bessemer, Ala.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wis.; Daytona, Fla.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Marquette, Mich. ; 


New Bern, N. C.; Newport News, Va.; Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; St. Augustine, Fla.; Sanford, 
Fla.; Schenectady, N. Y.; West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Wilson, N. C. 


1921 
Adrian, Mich.; Allegheny Valley, Penn. ; 
Appleton, Kaukauna, Wis.; Arcadia, Fla.; 
Brownwood, Texas ; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Columbia, S. C.; Council 


Bluffs, Ia.; DuBois and Falls Creek, Pa.; El- 
kins, W. Va.; Erie, Pa.; Escanaba and Delta 


County, Mich.; Fondulac, Wis.; Fort Myers, 
Fla.; Galveston, Texas; Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 
Holland, Mich.; Hot Springs, Ark.; Joliet, 
Iil.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Lake Charles, La.; Lincoln, Neb.; Logans- 
port, Ind.; Menominee, Mich.; Middletown 
and Goshen, N. Y.; Owossa, Mich.; Paris, 
Texas; Peaosky, Mich.; Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 


Topeka, Kan.; Traverse, Mich.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Vincennes, Ind.; Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. 


Waco, Texas; 


1922 
Asheville, N. C.; Albany and Decatur, Ala. ; 


Alpena, Mich.; Androscoggin, Me.; Anniston, 
Ala.; Benton Harbor, Mich.; Biddeford and 
Saco, Me.; Biloxi, Miss.; Braddock and Ran- 
kin, Pa.; Carnegie, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va.; 
Clearfield, Pa.; Columbus, Miss.; Elmira, N. 
Y.; Evanston and North Shore, Ill.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Fostoria and Seneca County, Ohio; 
Fresno, Calif.; Grand Junction, Colo.; Gulf- 
port, Miss.; Hartford, Conn.; Honolulu, Ha- 
wali; Houston, Tex.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Jer- 
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Paz 
Wis.; Lewiston, Mont.; Lufkin, Texas; Lud- 


LaCrosse, 


N, J.; Johnstown, 


sey City, 
ington, Mich.; Manistee, Mich.; Marietta, 
Ohio; Maysville, Ky.; Minot, N. Dak.; Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Morganstown, W. Va.; Moul- 
trie, Ga.; Muskegon, Mich.; Murkegon, Okla. ; 
Natchez, Miss.; North Hudson, N. J.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Okosh, Wis.; Oxford, Me. ; 
Paducah, Ky.; Pomona, Calif.; Portsmouth, 
Ohio; Royal Oak, Mich.; Savannah, Ga.; Sel- 
ma, Ala.; Sharon, Pa.; Shreveport, La.; She- 
boygan, Wis.; Sioux City, Ariz.; Texarkana, 
Arkansas and Texas; Terre Haute, Ind.; Tif- 
fin, Ohio; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Waukegan, IIl.; 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Weston, W. Va.; Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Xenia, Ohio 


1923 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Alhambra, Calif. ; 
Altoona, Pa.; Americus, Ga.; Ann Arbor, 


Md.; Bangor and Brewer, 
Me.; Beaumont, Texas; Bellingham County, 
Wash.; Billings City, Mont.; Princeton and 
Graham, W. Va.; Boston, Mass.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Brunswick, 
Ga.; Butler, Pa.; Camden, N. J.; Carbondale, 
Pa.; Chester, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Coatesville, 
Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Manitou, Colo.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Connersville, Pa.; Connersville, Ind.; 
Cumberland, Md.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo. ; 
Detroit, Mich.; District of Columbia; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Everett, Wash. ; 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Flynt, Mich.; Ft. Wayne, 


Mich.; Baltimore, 


‘Troy Laundry 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern 
in Service 


LAUNDRY 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 


Beck Bros. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 


High grade work at reasonable prices. 


job of painting or top work. 


TOPS RECOVERED 


BODIES REPAIRED 


SEAT COVERS 


é Our workmen mastered their trades in our old carriage shops. 
The first automobiles that came to Atlanta were repaired and repainted by us. 
after the time-tried methods used in the finest automobile factories. 


Our painting is done 


Don’t spoil a fine car with a poor 


WRECKS REBUILT 


FENDERS STRAIGHTENED 


JOHN M. SMITH SHOPS 


120-122-124 Auburn Avenue 


“OUR SHOPS ARE THE STANDARD OF THE SOUTH” 


— 
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Ind.; Ft Worth, Texas; Freeport, N. Y.; Gary, 
Ind. ;Grand Rapids, Mich.; Great Falls, Mont. ; 
Green Bay, Wis.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greens- 
berg and Jeannette, Pa.; Hanover, Pa.; Har- 


risburg, Pa.; Hazelton, Pa.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Janesville, Wis.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Kennebec, Me.; Kenosha, Wis.; Key West, 
Fla.; LaFayette, Ind.; Lakeland, Fla.; Lan- 
easter, Pa.; Lebanon, Pa.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Lynchburg, Va.; Madison, Wis.; Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Marion, Ind.; Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
Meridian, Miss.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minne- 
apolis. Minn.; Monrovia, Calif.; Montreal, 
Canada; Monongahela, Pa.; Montgomery, Ala; 
Nanticoke, Pa.; New Albany and Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.; New Britain, Conn.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Oakland, Calif.; Omaha, Neb.; Ope- 
lika, Ala.; Pasadena, Calif.; Patterson, N. J.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pittston, Pa.; Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Port Angeles, Wash.; Port 
Arthur, Texas; Portland, Oregon; Pueblo, 
Racine, Wis.; Raleigh, N. C.; Redland, Calif.; 
Reno, Nev.; Richmond, Calif.; Richmond, 
Ind.; Riverside, Calif.; Rock Island, IIl.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. He- 
lena, Calif.; St. Paul, Minn.; Salem, N. J.; 
San Angelo, Texas; Sanford, Me.; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; San Diego, Calif.; San Fernando 
Valley, Calif.; Santa Monica, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; San Pedro, Calif.; Scranton, 
Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Ekagit 
County, Wash.; South Bend and Mishawaka, 
Ind.; Spokane, Wsh. Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Tyler, Texas; Valdosta, Ga.; 


GUDE& CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

_cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Valley Stream Village, N. Y.; Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Watertown, N. Y.; Waukesha, Wis.; 
Warsaw, Wis.; Waycross, Ga. West Allis, 


Wis.; Windham, Me.; West Chester, Pa.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Yakima, Wash.; York, Pa. 


1924 
Abilene, Texas; Akron, Ohio Amsterdam, N. 


Y.; Ashland, Wis.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Clearwater, Fla.; Dayton, Ohio. ; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Duluth, Minn.; East Liver- 
pool, Ohio; El Paso, Texas; Lorain, Ohio; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky. ; Lynbrook, 
N. Y.; Lynn, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn.; Miami, 
Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; Montpelier, Vt.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New York, N. Y.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va.; 
Olean, N. Y.; Pekin, Ill.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Peoria, Ill.; Roanoke, Va.; St. Josephs, Mo. ; 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Superior, Wis.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Wichita Falls, Texas; Worcester, 
Mass; Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN RUSH 


The American people are known 
for their rush. Even before the ad- 
vent of the automobile they were 
striving for some method of hurry- 
ing. The steam train, the automo- 
bile, the motorboat and the airplane 
are all the results of our haste to get 
somewhere quicker than the other fel- 
low. 

At no time in the history of the 
world is this rush more apparent 
than at this time, when there are six- 
teen million automobiles all striving 
to get ahead of the next car on the 
highways. 

Why is it that.a man out riding for 
the joy of riding and with all the time 
in the world, and going to place in 
particular, will take a chance of beat- 
ing a train to the crossing? Why 
will he take a chance of passing the 
ear in front and then dash madly a 
few hundred feet to the pavement 
and then turn around? Why will 
he dash past a street intersection and 
save a few minutes or maybe a few 
seconds of time at the cost of his 
family’s life? 

All the traffic laws in our coun- 
try will not alter the hazards of the 
streets and highways. It is impossi- 
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The City BuILpEr is one 
of the twelve magazines 
we print. 


WALNUT 4882 


J. S. McCauley 
& Company 


612 Bona Allen Bldg. 


General Contractors 
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Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Atlanta has some very beautiful homes because 
the lawns and grounds are well 
month bringing in some new blooms of striking 
} color to give life to the green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


planted—each 


ning this year. 


An hour’s drive this summer on the Dixie High- 
way takes you past Hapeville and Jonesboro to 
Hastings’ Plantation. 
It’s a bloomin’ sight to see and an 
idea might come to you to make of your house one 
of Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes. 


Four thousand trials are run- 


| H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


PHONES M. 2568-3653 
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ble to have an officer stationed at 
every corner, and yet that and only 
that will stop the violations. 

Why will men who are staunch up- 
holders of our laws, and who claim 
to be true and tried public citizens, 
break every known traffic law in one 
block ?—and such things are not at 
all uncommon. 
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Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
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Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 
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Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 
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Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 
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A Substantial Bridge in Tift County 


It is the same old story of the 
Great American Rush. We are al- 
ways in a hurry. When on a vaca- 
tion we want the fastest trains pos- 
sible or the fastest automobile. Many 
ears are sold on the strength of their 
speed, which speed is manifestly 
greater than any city, county or state 
law in the United States permit. 

Why do they do it? 


DAYTON TO HAVE GREAT AIR 
RACES 


Wilbur Wright field at Dayton, 
where the famous Wright brothers 
made their first successful public air- 
plane flight twenty years ago, will 
be the mecca for thousands of motor- 
ists and air enthusiasts, on October 
2, 3 and 4, during the staging of the 
international air races, planned as the 
greatest air spectacle of the age. 

Approximately 250,000 persons 
from all over the United States and 
other countries are expected to at- 
tend these races. Ample provisions 
have been made for caring for about 


40,000 autos on the field, with suffi- 
cient reserve space for additional ma- 
chines, should conditions warrant. 


All roads leading to the field are 
being placed in excellent condition for 
the event. 


Thrilling, inspiring and educational 
events have been arranged for the 
meet, all of which will lead up to the 
feature of the program—the Pultizer 
high speed trophy race. It is freely 
predicted that a new air speed record 
for planes will be established in this 
event and that the winning plane will 
travel faster than the speediest can- 


Builders Supply Co. 


307-308 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Wal. 0565 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Building Materials 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 


(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 
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non ball of Civil War days. 

Aerial demonstrations and maneu- 
vers, bombing, sky writing and in fact 
every conceivable stunt known in 
aeronautics will be staged daily for 
the spectators. 


The three daring round-the-world 
flyers, according to present arrange- 
ments, will arrive in Dayton for the 
races, on what will be practically the 
last lap of ‘their history-making 
flight. 


A visit to the flood control district, 
which insures Dayton against a re- 
currence of the disastrous flood of 
1913 and inspection of Dayton’s thou- 
sand and one factories manufactur- 
ing world renowned products, are but 
a few of the many sights of interest 
to occupy the visitors’ time in addi- 
tion to the race meet. 


MAKING GEORGIA LARGER 
(Continued from Page 15.) 


Brunswick folk proper brought their 
own basket lunch. If from an ora- 
torical aspect this occasion was worth 
while, then from the gastronomic 
viewpoint, it topped all outdoor feeds 
in that neck of the woods since Col- 
onel Dent, “Jimpsey” Schley, “Doc” 
Emanuel and a few other lordly spir- 
its used to foregather about the old 
Wolf Island Club at the mouth of the 
Altamaha. 


Our coterie, made up of two U. S. 
senators, several state house officers 
and assemblymen, was entertained by 
Mrs. James Davenport, wife of the 

| president of the board of trade, Mrs. 
Millard Reese and Mrs. Jennings 
Butts. We were fed—no, feasted—in 
_that large, lavish-handed way that 

| only coast-folks with sustained tradi- 
tions of ante-bellum hospitality know 
how to employ. 


After this midday banquet came 
the pageant—a most wonderful pre- 
sentation of historic episodes in which 


the beauty and the brains of Bruns- 
wick commemorated colonial years. 
It was an outdoor panorama of grip- 


ping interest, managed with dra- 
matic skill and staged with a verity 
which should make the Brunswick 
Womans’ Club which “sponsored” it 
very proud of its endeavors at reviv- 
ing the chivalric figures of early 
days. 

Altogether it was a great and glo- 
rious day not only for Brunswick 
but for Georgia as a whole. This 
splendid city by the sea has had its 
ups and downs but with civic efforts 
united and energized as the construc- 
tion of this great roadway demon- 
strates there is no reason why the 
dream of those who have pictured 
Brunswick as a big port should not 
be realized. St. Simons will be 
changed but its spell will remain un- 
broken even if real estate speculators 
commence to chop it up into fifty-foot 
lots. This island has always had a 
peculiar lure for its devotees. Even 
the casual visitor is prompted by an 
appeal of intimate proprietorship. 

Why is it that when Uncle Sam 
wants to make a national park he 
always picks out the mountains? 
Head waters and forests may need 
protection but the coasts need to be 
preserved. St. Simons would make 
an ideal federal reservation for South- 
ern folks. 

In the completion of the highway 
also comes the addition of Long Is- 
land with an ocean frontage more in- 
viting than any spot along the Geor- 
gia coast. Engineers are now lacing 
up Long Island and St. Simons with 
a roadway over marshes and river. 


This will shortly be completed. Hith- 
erto accessible only by boats, this 
newly reclaimed sister of St. Simons 
will beckon the motorists for a thirty 
minute spin from Brunswick and offer 
to the landlubbers an Elysian of sea- 
side life and ocean going inspiration. 
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The City Builder ads have 

thousands of readers. Help 

build Atlanta’s business by ad- 

vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 
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A REAL SOUTHERN INSTITUTION SERVING THE PEOPLE 


ROGERS 


There's a ROGERS Store near you 
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) NEARLY 200 PURE FOOD STORES SAVING FOR ITS THOUSANDS OF PATRONS 
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YOU CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT 


That you have had any trouble with your motor when we have repaired it for you. The added power and snap will convince you that 
we are experts in armature winding for any purpose. We also repair electrical apparatus of mills, factories and plants, generators, 
switchboards, field coils, all kinds of elevator work, etc. Expert and honest work and fair prices is our motto. 


New and Second Hand Motors and Dynamos; Electrical Construction 
Rewinding and Repairing A. C. and D. C. Motors; 


<GINEERING AND > 


SS ; 
Res. West 2457-J 
Chas. A. Mayer, Manager 


Phone Walnut 1884 
116 Edgewood Ave. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY BROUGHT TOGETHER IN IRWIN COUNTY BRIDGE 
This bridge is but typical of the several hundred fine concrete bridges erected in Georgia in the past few years with the aid of 
federal funds. Good bridges are reducing accidents and making pessible heavy hauls over greatly reduced mileage. One of 
the most remarkable illustrations of this is found in the new bridge at Waycross recently opened with ceremonies in which 
Governor Walker participated. Another notable bridge project is at Newton. 


Established 1865 LYNCH the TAILOR 


FORSYTH BUILDING 


IMPORTER 


For Sixty Years the Souths Leading Tatlor 
Walnut 1085 


“Made in Atlanta’ 
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Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
crete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load” 


BreTCaGEIEDRIV EAM AN: GO! for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. Phone Walnut 4018 


Don't Take a Chance 


1tocar 


Oa and electric trucks 
EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 


THE Jacos Dotp Packinc Company, of Buffalo, 
have recently purchased a 4-cylinder 2- to 3-ton 
gas Autocar and seven 2-ton Autocar electrics. 


Tue Los ANGELES CREAMERY Company, of L 
Angeles, own a ftéet of thirty 4-cylinder g 
Autocars and seven 2-ton Autocar electrics. 


Tue Geo. B. Newton Coat Company, of Phila- 
delphia, have recently added to their original fleet 
of Autocars thirty 4-cylinder 2- to 3-ton gas 
Autocars and six Autocar electrics, including five 
2-ton medels and the 5-ton model illustrated above. 


Standardization cn Autocar gas and electric trucks—one truck 
maker’s products for a// hauling requirements—opens new fields of 
economy in truck operation and maintenance: 

One national service system for both the gas and electric units— 
One permanent and certain source of replacement parts for both— 
Interchangeability of parts between the gas and electric trucks— 


A combined fleet with all the refinements, efficiency and sturdiness developed 
through The Autocar Company’s 26 years of experience in making motor vehicles— 


Giving truck users assurance cf competent advice on which type 
of truck, gas cr e'ectric, to use fcr each hauling need—the result of 
the unique position of The Autocar Company in making the only 
complete line cf both gas and electric trucks-——gas trucks in capacities 
of 1 to 6 tons and electric trucks in capacities of 1 to 5 tons. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


BRANCHES IN 45 CITIES 


SEND WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD ‘ és 
: The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Box 2150. Ardmore, Pa. 226 Ivy Street, Atlanta 


Without obligation, please give me 


more information regarding econo- 


T. P. HICKS, Manager. Telephone, Ivy 2040 


mies resulting from combined use cf! 
gas and electric trucks. : Direct Factory Branch 
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SOUTHEASTERN FAIR. 


ATLANTA - OCTOBER 4 ~ 11 


eptember 1924 


in jitneys the Atlanta Street 
Railway carried 644,137 fewer 
passengers in July this year ~ 


Largely asa result of an increase 
than in July, 1923. 


Isn't It Time Something 
| Was Doner 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
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Let responsible men build your driveway with Vibrolithic Con- 
crete—“Guaranteed One Grade—A Real Assurance” 


“Every Inch Will Carry the Load”’ 
Phone THE DRIVEWAY CO. for an Estimate 


1612 Healey Bldg. Phone Walnut 4018 


Don't Take a Chance 
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A City’s Spirit 
Pc 


ome call it brag, some own it might be real; 
Wihtle others chartleas rife a doubting sea 
Nor heed tts surging tide: 
But those who live it with untiring zeal 
Hearts in accord and hands extended free 
Are pleased to call it pride. 


Wihere ciute virtue paues the straightened way 
Pride walks with progress, kindred spirits merge 
Absorhing all tn one: 
Sate’s mouing finger marks a glorious day 
When traversed paths of yours and mine converge 
With morning’s aureate sun. 


Let City’s Spirtt mark tts altitude, 
{is rtvic smile like sunset’s afterglow 
Extend to distant Mars: 
Let service sum tis wealth, tis datly food 
Be hope---expectant, high. He aims too low 
Who shoots beneath the stars. 


Platt Vournyg 
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Joel Chandler Harris---Master Builder 


An Intimate Friend Tells of the Great Writer 


OEL CHANDLER HARRIS, bet- 

ter known to his readers as 

“Uncle Remus,” has been the sub- 
ject of frequent biographical sketches 
in the magazines and newspapers, but 
few of them have been satisfactory 
to the public. It is impossible to 
read his stor es without jumping to 
the conclusion that his personality is 
interesting, and when people are 
studying a favorite author they are 
hungry fcr facts that are full of hu- 
man interest. This is the reason why 
so-called character studies and pen- 
pictures of men of marked indiv du- 
ality are more attractive than elabo- 
rate biographies. Mr. Harris thor- 
oughly understood this when he wrote 
his “Life of Henry W. Grady.” He 
did not burden his narrative with 
dates and dry details, but drew a 
seres of life-like pictures which 
brought the brilliant journalist be- 
fore the readers of the sketch almost 
as a living presence. In this fashion 
the writer of this article hopes he has 


Memorial Shaft at Eaton‘on in Honor of Uncle 
; 


By FORREST ADAIR 


CHUMS 


What Mr. Adair has set 
down in this admirably writ- 
ten story is unique and spe- 
cially desirable for the rea- 
son that he writes of one 
whom he knew and_ loved 
and with whom he passed 
many happy days. They 
were chums. We have not 
anywhere seen an apprecia- 
ton of Uncle Remus which 


goes so directly to the heart 
o: the great man as this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Adair prepared 
this manuscript some years 
ago and has kindly adapted 
it to the present tense and 
permitted us to reproduce it. 
—The Editor. 


dealt with Joel Chandler Harris, 
“holding the mirror up to nature,” as 


it were, and describng the man as 
he is in his home life and every-day 
surroundings. 


The neighbors of Mr. Harris at 
West End, one of the most pic- 
turesque and del ghtful suburbs of 
Atlanta, who knew him most inti- 
mately, were always being asked by 
strangers about the personal habits 
of Mr. Harris and about his home 
life. The first question asked by 
hundreds of tourists when they 
would reach Atlanta was about 
“Uncle Remus.” “Where does he 
live?” “Can I see hm at the Consti- 
tution office?” “Is his home on the 
street car line to West End?” These 
question were heard every day and 
many strangers even now visit West 
End simply to see the Harris home. 
They do not intrude. They leisurely 
study the pretty cottage with its spa- 
cious veranda; note the rose bushes 
and trees, and the well-kept grounds, 
which include a garden, an orchard 
and a miniature farm. When they 


Remus; 2. The Mal Box in West End in which the Wren Built Her Nest; 3. Remus 
Harris, Youngest Son of Joel Chandler Harris, Listening to an Uncle Remus Story 
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board the car to return to the city, 
they feel that they have seen an ideal 
home, and they do not wonder that 
its owner was devoted to it. It was 
here, at “The Sign of the Wren’s 
Nest,” as some one has happily ex- 
pressed it, that the real “Joe” Har- 
ris was at his best. Unlike some lit- 
erary men, he-took a lively interest 


in home affairs, and he was never too 
much occupied with his work to find 
time to enter heartily into the seri- 
ous business and the lightest amuse- 
ments of the happy family under his 


roof-tree. He loved the work which 
had made him famous, but his wife 
and children never found him an inat- 
tentive listener, and he would count 


THREE SIGNIFICANT HARRIS PHOTOGRAPHS 
1—Tunerwold, the Hovse near Eatonton Where He Spent His Boyhood and Where He Learned 


the Priniers’ Tradé; 
Living Room at the Wren’s Nest. 
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2—The Wren’s Nest, 


His Atlanta Residence; 3—A Corner of the 
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that day unprofitably spent that he 
failed to look after his flowers, his 
garden, and the comfort of his fa- 
vorite Jerseys. 

“The Sign of the Wren’s Nest” is 
a phrase frequently used when people 
speak of the Harris place. Years ago 
a little family of wrens, worried and 
persecued by the bulldozing English 
sparrows of the neighborhood, sought 
refuge here. First the fugitives built 
a nest at the gate, in the letter-box, 
which thereafter was scrupulously re- 
spected by the postman, and even the 
rollick ng youngsters of the vicinity. 
Thus encouraged, they made them- 
selves at home in many quiet nooks 
and corners in the vines, and receiy- 
ing watchful care and protection from 
the inmates of the cottage, they 
organized a little republic of their 
own, and in their picturesque domain 
they seemed to regard themselves as 
the rightful owners and rulers of the 
entire tract. 

Birds, next to children and flowers, 
were the special objects of “Uncle Re- 
mus’s” attention. He was an authori- 
ty on all varieties of Southern birds, 
and his study of the mocking brd, 
published several years ago, is a prose 
poem. It would have made his liter- 
ary reputation if he had written noth- 
ing else. The surroundings of his 
home kept him in touch with nature 
—w th country life. He stuck to the 
habits of his boyhood days in Put- 
nam county; rose and retired early; 
ate his dinner about twelve o’clock, 
and never tired of bacon and collards, 
good pone bread, pot-liquor, and but- 
termilk. On this wholesome diet he 
had grown rotound and rosy, and he 
steadily to‘led at his desk without feel- 
ing the slightest depression or symp- 
tom of general debility or nervous 
dyspepsia. 

He gave up routine work at The 
Constitution office years ago, finding 
it more convenent to do his writing 
at home. Early every morning he 
visited The Constitution’s editorial 
rooms, selected a few exchanges and 
chatted with Mr. Clark Howell, the 
edtor, about the leading topics 
of the day. He then made a 
rush for a car and was at home by 10 
o’clock. As a rule, strangers missed 
him at his office and when they did 
catch him they usually found 
it hard to engage him in conversation. 
He labored under the mistaken im- 
pression that he was not a good talker 
and that there was a slight impedi- 
ment in his speech. This was only 4 
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fancy. When interested and in the 
mood, he was a capital talker, full of 
good stories and remin’scences, and 
bubbling over with quaint humor. But 
there were times when it was impos- 
sible to get in touch with him, though 
such writers as Mark Twain, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston and Thomas Nel- 
son Page were on a chummy footing 
w th him five minutes after their first 
meeting. When a child, a country- 
man or a good, old-fashioned darky 
came along, the busy journalist and 
story writer threw off the cares and 
business of the moment, and his jolly 
optimism was contagious. While he 
could be serious enough at times, he 
was naturally full of boyish fun and 
mischief, and dd not disdain even a 


practical joke. 


One day his little daughter broke 
her doll, and her father picked up one 
of the pieces. The fragment chanced 
to be the doll’s eye, and Mr. Harris 
found that a slight compression of 
the muscles of his face would enable 
him to easily hold the eye over his 


Uncle Elbert Leonard telling Master Moore 
Pearson about Br’er Fox. Photograph 
made on Mr. Adair’s Farm on Stewart 
Avenue and Greatly Admired by Mr. 
Harris. 


own optic. The mirror showed him 
the thing had an uncanny and ghast- 
ly look. It had the staring, glassy 
appearance of a dead person’s eye. 


Carefully placing his treasure in his 
vest pocket, he went to town and tried 
its effect upon the office boy with so 
much success that he was encourag- 
ed to repeat the experiment else- 
where. On the car going out to West 
End three school g rls occupied seats 
not far from him. They were s‘rang- 
ers, and incidentally their glances 
were turned in his direction. At a 
favorable moment, when his news- 
paper concealed his face, he fixed the 
doll’s eye in position, and then low- 
ered the sheet, which he pretended 
to read wth his other eye. Sudden- 
ly there was a pause in the lively 
conversation of the girls, and Harris 
could see that they were gazing in 
horror at the wonderful eye. They 
had never seen anything like it. Just 
what it was they could not tell, but 
it was more than they could stand. 
They put their heads together and 
whispered, and then stared at the hor- 
r ble object. It was too much to be 
endured. The girls watched that im- 
movable, expressionless orb for a few 


The Beautiful Memorial to Uncle 


Remus in West View Cemetery, Atlanta 
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moments, and, with very pale faces, 
and in evident nervousness, signaled 
the conductor to stop the car. They 
were at some distance from their des- 
tination, but that did not matter. Any- 
thing to escape from the glare of 
that corpse-like eye. 

An old lady on the car started to 
ask Harr.s a question. Before she 
had uttered three words she noticed 
that hideous eye. Her voice faltered, 
and the remainder of the sentence 
was lost. Taking her spectacles from 
her bag she wiped them vigorously 
and put them on. In the meantime 
the repulsive eye had been slyly re- 
moved, and Mr. Harris was smiling 
blandly upon her, with his honest 
blue eyes frankly meeting hers. This 
seemed to puzzle the old lady more 
than ever. She rubbed her eyes, ex- 
amined her spectacles, and went off 
into a brown study. No doubt she 
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Back Seat—Andrew Carnegie, 
Harris. 
thought of consulting an oculist about 
the strange trick her vision had play- 
ed her. 
The doll’s eye caused its possessor 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Harris on the Lawn at the Wrens Nest 
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Frederic J. Paxon and Lyman Abbott. 
Mr. Carnegie and Dr. Abbott Were in Atlanta to Visit Uncle Remus. 


Front Seat—Julian 


endless fun while he had it. Fre- 
quently children and simple Africans 
met on the back streets of Atlanta 
an otherwise jolly-looking, ruddy-fac- 
ed man with one twinkling blue eye, 
and one dead-looking black orb, and 
their incoherent stories of the man 
with the evil eye disturbed their home 
circles not a little. The doll’s eye was 
finally lost, and Harris regretted it 
greatly. “I never had so much fun 
in my life out of a little thing,” he 
said. 

The members of the Harris family 
spent most of their time at home, 
but occasionally they took a long 
summer outing, leaving “Uncle Re- 
mus” to hold the fort during their 
absence. At such times he worked 
hard and turned out piles of copy for 
his publishers. One morning when 
he was alone in the house, working 
on a free silver- sixteen-to-one edi- 
torial, a ring at the door disturbed 
him. He answered the bell, and a 
rather genteglslooking, middle-aged 
man saluted him, offering to‘let soap 
for sale at “ten cents a cake, or 
three cakes for a quarter.” Annoyed 
by the interruption, Harris said rats- 
er brusquely that he did not need any 
soap. 

“But I am on the verge of starva- 
tion.” said the man. 

“The idea!” laughed Mr. Harris. 
“Why, man, you are wearing a better 
coat than I have!” 

“You would not talk so,” he replied 
in a tremulous voice, “if you had seen 
how hard my poor wife rubbed and 
brushed my coat this morning so that 
I would present a respectable appear- 
ance.” 

Harris then saw that the coat was 
old, almost threadbare, but exceed- 


(Continued on Page 47.) 
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| Southeastern Fair a Great Constructive Force 


Work of Fair An Unselfiish Service to Entire State 


| By FREDERIC J. PAXON (Chairman Executive Committee) 


NLESS old Jupiter Pluvius 
U turns loose a lot of his wrath 
upon Atlanta from October 4 to 
11, these dates will witness the great- 
est fair ever staged at Lakewood 
Park. 
It takes two things to make a suc- 
cessful fair—exhibits and attendance. 


Recognizing this, and recalling that 
1920 assembled the largest aggrega- 
tion of exhibits ever seen at a local 
fair, and bearing in mind that almost 
a quarter of a million people paid ad- 
mission into the fairgrounds last year 
I say without hesitation that the 


stage is set this year for the greatest 
exposition in the history of the 
Southeastern Fair Association and 
nothing short of a catastrophe can 
prevent its happening. 

Perhaps never before in the history 
of the state were all agencies inter- 
ested in its development—merchant, 


manufacturer, farmer, banker—so 
united as they are today. Certainly 
not for several years has there been 


such a spirit of optimism among all 


classes as this fall will witness, and 


the Southeastern Fair will furnish a 


sort of jubilee occasion—a get-to- 


gether—to celebrate the passing of 
the night of despair and the dawning, 
in Georgia, of the morning of hope. 

From the Slough of Despond into 
which he has been cast for the past 
few years, through the boll weevil’s 
destructive work, which last year sent 
crop reports in this state down to 48 
per cent of normal, the Georgia 
farmer comes forth this fall, smiling 
over crop reports that, at the time 
this is written (August 15) govern- 
ment figures estimate at 75 per cent 
of normal. 

I quote from 
thority: 


an agricultural au- 


AN INTERESTING GROUP OF SOUTHEASTERN FAIR PHOTOGRAPHS 
—A Flower Exhibit; 2—The Fair Buildings from an Aeroplane; 3—The Merry-Go-Round; 4—One of the Boys Corn Club Exhibits; 5—Prize 


Winners in the Girls Canning Clubs. 
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1923 Prize Winners at the Southeastern Fair 


“Georgia stands out as the 
particularly bright spot in the 
Agricultural South this 
Unless there should be some ab- 


year. 
normally unfavorable condition 
during the remainder of the 
growing season, Georgia will un- 
doubtedly swing back to her old 


position as second only to Texas 


in total value of the all-farm 
products among Southern States. 
Improved agricultural conditions 
are reported in practically every 
county in the state. 

“The condition of the cotton 
crop in Georgia, according to the 
last government report, was the 
highest since 1918; tobacco acre- 


age is just about double that of 
last year; corn acreage shows an 
increase with conditions above 
the ten-year average; peanut 
acreage is 25 per cent greater 


than last year. 


“There has been a remarkable 
change in the state of mind of 
farmers since last year, and un- 
less there is a decided change in 
the next few weeks, Georgia will 
enjoy greater crop prosperity 
this fall than at any time since 
1920.” 


And all these abundant crops will 
be marketed at better prices than 
have prevailed 1920, which 
means there will be money in Georgia 
this fall. 


since 


This agricultural prosperity will 
find expression in more and better 


TOP NOTCHERS ON JUDGE JOHN CANDLER’S GUERNSEY FARM, SEEN AT THE FAIR 


1—“Fairview’s Delight”, Four-Year-Old Guernsey Cow with Record of More Than 10,000 Pounds of Milk Last Year; 2—‘‘Buttercup of Bon t 
Air’, Three-Year-Old Guernsey Cow on: Judge Candler’s Farm Giving Five Gallons of Milk Per Day, Now on Test; 3—‘Osceola Mer- 
maid”, First Junior Champion Guernsey; Southeastern Fair, 1923; He is Imported and Heads the Wiley Bright Guernsey Farm, Owned | 


by Judge Candler at Decatur. 4—The Farm House, Showing Three Guernsey Champions at 1923 Southeastern Fair; 5 and 6—Two More 


Wiley Bright Farm Champion Guernseys. 
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Prize-Winning Thoroughbred 
Barred Rock Hen 


exhibits at the fair. Already this is 
evidenced in reservations of space in 
prospect from some twenty-five coun- 
ties that will have county exhibits. 
Individual farmers will have their 
own booths and display the possibil- 
ities of Georgia soil in the great di- 
versity of crops it is capable of pro- 
ducing under scientific agriculture. 
There will be exhibits of cotton grown 
under boll weevil conditions; corn 
made under intensive farming meth- 
ods, to produce two bushels where 
only one grew before; tobacco, Geor- 
gia’s new money crop, will come in 
for liberal display space; oats, hay, 
peanuts, soy beans, potatoes, cane, 
apples; in fact, everything that can 
be grown on a Georgia farm may be 
seen in the Agricultural Building at 
the Southeastern Fair. 

The State College of Agriculture 
always co-operates with the Fair As- 
sociation, and it will have booth dis- 
playing the work of the agricultural, 
live stock and home economics de- 
partments of the college. These will 
be in charge of state college attend- 
ants and in themselves would furnish 
a sufficient reason for visiting the 
fair. 

For the past few days the live stock 
exhibit at the Southeastern Fair has 
come to be regarded as second only in 
importance to the great National 
Live Stick Show in Chicago. Breed- 
ers not only from the Southeast, but 
from the middle west are bringing 
thei rherds of cattle, hogs and sheep 
to Lakewood, and the interest these 
fine animals create among farmers 
and live stock men is doing much to 
convert the South into a live stock 
producing section and Atlanta into a 
great live stock market. 

Poultry fanciers have always rec- 
ognized the fair as a medium through 
Which to get the public’s attention, 


and this year more space will be 
taken by poultry breeders than ever 
before. 

Different schools of Georgia will 
have exhibits of their arts and crafts 
work and Georgia Tech will again 
demonstrate how 1,000,000 volts of 
electricity may be controlled by the 
mind and skill of man. 


Practically every make of automo- 
bile represented in Atlanta will be 
on display in the Automobile Build- 
ing, which will be lavishly decorated 
and take on the appearance of a great 
automobile show. Every inch of avail- 


OFFICERS OF THE FAIR 


J. OSCAR MILLS 


President 
R. M. STRIPLIN 
Secretary 
HENRY W. DAVIS 
Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


F. J. Paxon, Chairman 
Ivan E. Allen 
A. L. Brooke 
W. G. Cooper 
W. D. Ellis, Jr. 
W. O. Foote 
H. G. Hastings 
James L. Key 
V. H. Kriegshaber 
E. P. McBurney 
Oscar Mills 
Willis M. Timmons 
W. H. White, Jr. 
Mell R. Wilkinson 


able space in this building has been 
s!--nt ?rauhrdluetaoishrdluetaoinpupu 
taken and local dealers are vieing 
with each other to make this the best 
show of its kind they have staged. It 
is claimed this exhibit will be little 
short of the famous automobile show 
held each spring in the city audito- 
rium. 

Henry Ford is expected to have an- 
other immense far mtractor exhibit, 
similar to the one that attracted so 
much attention last year, and other 
farm machinery and implement 
manufacturers will have their prod- 
ucts on display. More manufacturers 
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each year are recognizing the market 
value of the Southeastern Fair, and 
there is hardly any machinery manu- 
facturer of note but will be repre- 
sented this year. 

Not only machinery, but furniture, 
stoves, household equipment and food 
manufacturers will be on hand in 
great numbers in the _ Industrial 
Building. One and possibly two of 
our great chain food stores will have 
booths for the display of foods dis- 
tributed by them, and it is planned 
to have factory representatives of 
each product present with his exhibit. 
These exhibits will constitute a sort 
of pure food show within themselves. 
It would be impossible to list in de- 
tail in an article of this sort all the 
features of the fair, but all that have 
been there in the past will be there 
again and many new ones will be 
added. A most comprehensive cata- 
log of the fair has been gotten out 
by the Fair Association and may be 
procured on application to the office 
of the Association at Lakewood. 

Among the new features added 
this year and one that will attract 
considerable interest is the section 
set aside for a negro exhibit. This 
is the first time the negroes have had 
an opportunity to make an exhibit 
of their skill as agriculturists and 
craftsmen, at the Southeastern Fair, 
and it is expected they will enter 
into this plan with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. This effort on their part 
will doubtless stimulate them to bet- 
ter things in the home and commu- 
nity life. 

Another feature being revived this 
year is the Dog Show. Kennels from 
all over the country will be given an 
opportunity to enter their favorites 
in competition for handsome prizes. 
This will be a daily feature of the en- 
tire week. 


The Cock of the Walk at the 
Southeastern Fair 
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Agiuin tuis year che Baby Show will 
be a part of the fair program. Hun- 
dreds of babies will be entered in the 
better babies contest and prizes will 
be given the winners. 


Attractions 

“Midway” attractions will be in 
charge of the Rubin & Cherry shows. 
A variety of amusements that are 
new, but intensely entertaining, is 
promised by Rubin & Cherry, and fair 
crowds will find the “Midway” as 
popular as ever. 

Harness racing, on the mile track 
which circles the lake, will be on the 
afternoon program each day, save the 
first and last days. Leatding South- 
ern stables, including those of Wal- 
ter T. Candler, of Atlanta, will be 
represented in the entrants on this 
track. 

Two days, Saturday, the 4th, and 
Saturday 11th, automobile racing, 
with all its thrills, will take the place 
of the harness races. Some well- 


known drivers will be on the speed- 
way these days. 


Passing Revue 


The Fair Association has hit upon 
a novel way to stimulate interest in 
the fair this fall, a way that from 
present indications will eclipse all 
other attractions. Every city in 
Georgia is invited to pariicipate in a 
“Passing Revue,” featuring its most 
beautiful young woman. Each after- 
noon this “revue” is to pass before 
the grandstand and from among this 
bevy of Georgia belles the most at- 
judges and crowned “Miss Georgia.” 
tractive will be selected by competent 
The “revue” is expected to bring to 
Atlanta hundreds of Georgia’s most 
charming young women, and_ they 
will bring to the fairgrounds thou- 
sands who would deem this attraction 
alone wcrth many times the price of 
admission. 

Last year, Children’s Day brought 
more than 51,000 paid admissions to 
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the fairgrounds. October 6 will be 
set aside as Children’s Day this year, 
and not only Atlanta but all Georgia 
children will be admitted that day 
for the nominal charge of 15 cents. 
No fewer than 100,000 children 
should see the fair on this day. 

So much for the fair. I believe I 
have told you enough to sustain my 
contention that from an exhibit-and- 
attendance standpoint the fair this 
year will be the best ever. 

Now, what does it all amount to, 
you ask? 

Just this—it help to build a Greater 
Georgia. 

Every year, at the expense of the 
Fair Association, two boys from 
each county in the state are brought 
to the fair and given a week’s inten- 


sive course in agriculture and live - 


stock breeding and judging. This 
course is under the direction of ex- 
perts from the United States and 
State Departments of Agriculture 
(Continued on Page 51.) 


yee <a YES, WE HAVE NO DULL MOMENTS AT THE SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 
1—The Finish of an Exciting Trotting Race; 2—On the Way to Midway; 3—A G’ance at the 51.000 Peop!'e Who Attended the Fair on the 
‘Opening Day Last Year; 4—Promenading on the Main Thoroughzare; 5—A Section of the Grandstand During a Race Last Year. 
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Atlanta Steadily Grows as Manufacturing Center 
Convincing Evidence in Following Survey of 


HAT Atlanta has eighteen in- 
BY ac: es employing ten hundred 

and forty-one people, disbursing 
and aggregating an annual payroll 
of $1,169,000, all located in one in- 
dustrial community on one of the 
eight trunk lines of railroad leading 
into the city are amazing facts 
brought cut in a recent industrial 
survey conducted by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This is a story of Oakland City, 
a thriving manufacturing district on 
the Atlania and West Point Ra.lroad, 
within the city limits and not more 
than three miles from Five Points, 
and it reveals an industrial activity in 
Atlanta that doubtless will be sur- 
prising to the many readers of The 
City Builder. It indicates and dem- 
onstrates what can be accomplished 
when two agencies like the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Commercial 
Development Department of a great 
railroad work together for the de- 
velopment of a community. 

Atlanta does not usually overlook 
her assets, it is true, yet we are 
prone to think of the city as a dis- 
tributing rather than a manufactur- 


LAMAR LYNDON 
Industrial Engineer 


Oakland City District 


By FRED T. NEWELL 


ing point. This survey, however, in- 
dicates an increasing tendency on the 
part of industries to locate its manu- 
facturing plants nearer its markets. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


After months of careful search 
for the right men to direct the 
Industrial Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce, I am happy to an- 
nounce that the executive commit- 
tee of the Chamber is thoroughly 
convinced that we have found the 
right combination in Mr. Fred T. 
Newell and Mr. Lamar Lyndon. 
Mr. Newell is already well known 
to Atlantans and Mr. Lyndon is 
himself a Georgian and s ands at 
the top of his special field of in- 
dustrial engincering. A cordial 
welcome was given these new of- 
ficials at the Biltmsre cn August 
27, and I take great pleasure in 
introducing them to the readers of 
The City Builder. 


PAUL H. NORCROSS, 


President Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The diversity of products manu- 
factured and distributed from Oak- 
land City district show two things: 


the wide reach of southern marxeis, - 


and the desirability of Atlanta as a 
manufacturing center. With the fi- 
nancial “rehabilitation” of the South, 
this section is rapidly becoming one 
of the greatest markets in the coun- 
try; and with its almost as yet un- 
develcped natural resources, it would 
be strange if the next few years did 
not bring a remarkable increase in 
the industrial development here. 

For the benefit of those who may 
be inclined to doubt the tendency of 
industry to get close up to the con- 
sumer, I am quoting from the re- 
sults of an inspection on this one 
section, which shcws that there are 
manufactured in Oakland City prod- 
ucts ranging from a fine brand of 
apple vinegar to the very highest 
type of structural steel. 

Here is the report in part: 

“Lyons Brothers, manufacturers of 


soft drinks and vinegar. This con- 
cern employs thirty-one people in 
its factory and sales force and its 
products are marketed throughout 
the scutheastern states. A payroll 
of $50,000 is annually distributed ky 
this concern. 

“Cox Foundry Company, a very re- 
cent addition to this community, em- 
ploys sixteen people in casting high- 
class iron parts for cotton mills and 
agricultural machinery. Covers Geor- 
gia and Alabama and does an annual 
business of $45,000 with a payroll of 
$22,000 per year for skilled and un- 
skilled labor. This concern is laying 
plans to increase its business next 
year double the preseat amount. 

“On the payroll of F. E. Golian 
Company are one hundred and forty 
employes. This concern is doing an 
annual business of $600000 in the 
southeastern territory. It produces 
structural steel and ornamental iron, 
There is now in process of construc- 
tion a large addition and next year’s 
plans look to a substantial increase 
in output and a consequent increase 
in the payroll, which now amounts to 
$156,000 per annum. 


FRED T. NEWELL 
Industrial Secretary 
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MAJOR DISTRIBUTING PLANTS IN ATLANTA WHICH SERVE THE ENTIRE SOUTH 


1—The A. P. Morgan Grain Company; sahea Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company’s Atlanta Plant; 
AS 


3—A Section of the Atlanta Office of 


& T. Company; 4—Roebling & Sons; 5—Winchester-Simmons Company. 


“Scrap iron and steel products to 
the amount of $1,000,000 annually are 
handled by the Knight-Luttrell Com- 
pany, which employs fifty people and 


its territory covers the state of Geor-— 


The 
concern 


gia, North and South Carolina. 
annual payroll for this 
amounts to $41,000. 

“Enjoying the distinction of being 
the only mill of its kind managed by 
a woman, the A. A. DeLoach Manu- 
facturing company, sawmill ma- 
chinery manufacturers, with a world- 
wide reputation, realize the advan- 
tages of being in this industrial com- 
munity. 

“The Atlanta territory of the Na- 
tional Oil Company, distributors of 
petroleum products, pays annually 
$12,000 to eight employes. 

“Wofford Oil Company employes 
seventy-five people and its payroll 
reaches $120,000 per year. Its an- 
nual business in Atlanta and Georgia 
is approximately : $1,500,000; has a 
storage capacity of 250,000 gallons 
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and claims the third largest oil gaso- 
line business done in the city. 

“With a storage capacity for 
150,000 gallons of lubricating and 
signal oils and an annual payroll of 
$30,000, the Galena Signal Oil Com- 
pany does a yearly business of 
$300,000. employing twenty people. 

“Baiiey-Burruss Mfg. Company, 
manufacturers of elevating, trans- 
mission and conveying machinery, a 
dozen years ago was occupying a 
little basement room on Marietta 
street. Now they have a magnifi- 
cent plant covering two and one- 
eighth acres of ground, with an ad- 
ditional acre of floor space planned. 
Its work requires carrying the 
largest stock of finished steel south 
of Pittsburgh. One hundred people 
are employed, whose annual payroll 
amounts to $110,000. 

“The Hanson Motor Company, the 
only factory. in Atlanta producing 
high-grade automobiles. Its plant is 
extensive and equipped with the most 


modern machinery. The Hanson car 
is handled by distributors through- 
out the South. 

“The Sash Weight Foundry, Inc., 
is a new industry now in the course 
of construction. They will have a 
capacity of fifty tons per day, dis- 
tributing its product over the south- 
east and will employ about thirty-five 
people, with a payroll of approxi- 
mately $380,000 per annum. 

“Another plant in this district that 
has a remarkable growth is the 


* Spratt Chair Company, which makes 


all kinds of chairs, porch and break- 
fast room furniture. This concern 
employs ninety people and pays out 
$60,000 per year for labor. They 


serve Maine to Florida, all southern 
states, and the eastern states east of 
Ohio. 

“A. P. Morgan Grain Company, 
wholesaler in flour, grain and hay 
products. This is one of the pioneer 
firms of Atlanta that has availed it- 
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self of the facilities offered by Oak- 
land City. 

“An acre of ground is covered by 
the plant of the Sherman Concrete 
Pipe Company, which employs fifty 
people, whose payroll amounts to 
$48,000 per annum. The business of 
this concern has increased to such 
an extent that it recently purchased 
an additional five acres of ground 
and are now erecting an addition to 
their modern plant at a cost of 
$100,000.” Wher. completed, this 
plant will produce more than 1,800 
ears of concrete pipe annually. Or- 
ders are already in hand for six to 
twelve months’ production. 

“Logan-Long Company; this com- 
pany manufactures composition roof- 
ing and have lately purchased five 


1—Lyons Brothers Company; 


tory; 8—A. A. DeLoach Company. 


A GROUP OF 


acres of ground at Oakland City, upon 
which is being erected a modern roof- 
ing plant at a cost of $300,000. This 
plant will be ready for production 
about January 1, 1925, and when in 
operation, will employ three hundred 
people, with an annual payroll of 
$200,000. 

“The southeastern distributing 
branch of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company is located in Oakland City. 
One hundred employes are at work 
in the accounting and _ distributing 
warehouse here and three hundred in 
the chan stores which this company 
mainta ns throughout Atlanta, 

“Roebling & Sons are among the 
largest manufacturers of rope, wire, 
wire cloths and subsidiaries for elec- 
trical appliances in the United States. 


One of their finest warehouses has 
recently been built in Oakland City. 

“Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama are covered by the traveling 
men of the Winchester-Simmons 
Company from its Oakland City 
plant, where one hundred and twenty- 
six people are employed. This con- 
cern does an annual business in this 
territory of approximately $4,00,000, 
with a payroll of $120,000 per an- 
num.” 

Commenting on this industrial com- 
munity, located on his railroad, Mr. 
E. S. Center, Manager of the Com- 
mercial Development Department of 
the Atlanta & West Point Railroad, 
said: 

“Yes, it is true that the industries 
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MAJOR MANFACTURES AT OAKLAND CITY 
2—Cox Foundry Company; : 
pany; 6—The A., B. & A. Depst at Oakland City; 7—Office o 


8—Sash Weight Foundry, Inc.; 4—F. E. Gelian C-m-any; 5—The Warren Com- 
f Knight-Luttrell Company with 9 Showing the Site for Their Big Fac- 
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located on the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad manufacture and fabricate 
materials that would build the Hurt 
building. It would not be necessary 
to go outside of the industries lo- 
cated on our road within the metro- 
politan district for any of the ma- 
terials, except sand, cement, gravel, 
nails and tacks and these items could 
be supplied from Atlanta’s other in- 
dustrial districts, so that it would 
really not be necessary to go outside 
of the city for any of the materials 
used in Atlanta’s largest skyscrapers. 

“At Oakland City is located the 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company’s 
main distributing house for the south- 
east, which supplies three hun- 
dred retail stores located in A’lanta, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, 
Augusta, Macon and Jacksonville, 
owned and operated by the Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company. This sim- 
ply means that a city large enough 


How to Make a Demagogue 


Recipe: Take one business 
failure of small caliber. Mix 
well in politics. Stir up with 
several grouches and preju- 
dices. Adda gift of oratory. 
Sift in a few mannerisms 
and peculiarities. Sprinkle 
well with “isms.” Add one 
political ambition, turn loose 
half-baked on the public and 
watch results. 


to acquire two hundred and fifty gro- 
cery stores is being supplied with 
food from this Atlanta warehouse, 
located on the Atlanta & West Point 
Railroad. More than half of the mer- 
chandise handled by this company is 
purchased locally. 


“TI know of nothing in the way of 
building materials or food supplies 
that could not be furnished from in- 
dustries located in the industrial dis- 
trict of Atlanta that is not touched 
by our line. 

“The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce has always co-operated with 
us most heartily in our efforts to lo- 
cate industries here and we _ haye 
found it a pleasure to work with 
them.” 

What the vast payroll represented 
in Oakland City industries means to 
the banks and business men of At- 
lanta cannot be calculated but it goes 
a great way to boosting the bank 
clearings to the huge total of $2,- 
791,411,000 reached last year and 
helps keep business on an even keel 
in times of depression such as. we 
had in 1921 and 1922. 

Although this survey covers only 
one section of Atlanta’s industrial dis- 
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ANOTHER GROUPING OF BIG ATLANTA MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


1—The Spratt Chair Company; 2—Bailey-Burrus Manufacturing Company; 3—One Section of the Bailey-Burrus Plant Showing Largest Stock 
of Rolled S.eel South of Pittsburg; 4—Dowman-Dozier Manufacturing Company; 5—Hanson Motor Company. 
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trict, it is sufficient to show that in- 
dustrial possibilities exist here and 
that some of the lead ng concerns in 
the country are taking advantage of 
them. 


New Warehouses and Tanks of the 
National Oil Company 


When the Industrial Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce is established 
and functioning it is expected to be 
an additional stimulus to Atlanta’s 
industrial life and add to our already 
large list of thriving industries. 


{ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
PACKING IF WE ARE TO HAVE 
SAFE SHIPPING 

Dear Mr. Barker: 

I think we should not allow the 
“get-together” meeting between At- 
lanta shippers and transportation rep- 
resentatives in your Chamber of 
Commerce Wednesday evening, the 
16th, to go by without an expression 
of our appreciation for the support 
manifested by those present and the 
promise of continued helpful co-oper- 

ation. I think we can take the state- 
ment of Mr. J. K. Orr, with refer- 
ence to the protection afforded his 
shipments of boots and shoes, as in- 
dicative of the views of the shippers 
generally throughout tke Unted 
States and of what they are actually 
_doing in this connection. 
| We have, during the past two 
years, received assurances of similar 
support from shippers of all sorts of 
commodities throughout the United 
States and a visit to any one of our 
heavy receiving statons or depots of 
distribution will convince the most 
skeptical that the shippers are surely 
| giving heed to advice and suggestions 
_ with respect to the application of pro- 
_ tect've measures to their properties 
(in transit. 

Because of this evidence, I am re- 
minded of the story, “Stuck in the 
Mud,” applied to the “Leviathan.” 
This, the biggest steamship afloat, 
recently ran her nose into the mud 
off Staten Island and wedged her- 
self in so tightly that she couldn’t 
back off with her own power; even 
with the assistance of twenty tugs 


ee 


snorting and 
hours she failed to float. 
soon, however, something happened; 
slowly the giantess cf the sea lifted 
by an invisible force and was soon 


straining for many 
Pretty 


floating strong and free. What 
happened? The rising tide! 


That’s the answer to the effort 


A Fleet of the Wofford Oil Company’s 
Big Tanks in Atlanta 


made to lift this feature of the serv- 
ice “out of the mud.” The “rising 
tide” of good judgment is having its 
effect in overcoming the handicap 
and the result is better service, clean- 
er deliveries, satisf ed trade and last, 
but the best of all, a PROTECTION 
OF PRODUCTION. 

We are preparing some very elab- 


Above, Present Site Sherman Concrete and Pipe Company. 


ttle tier tien 


orate figures covering a period of six 
months during 1924, which will re- 
flect concealed loss and damage 
claims paid on all commodities and 
since you, an old ra lroader, will fully 
appreciate what this means, I shall be 

In conclusion, permit me to express 
for the Southeasterr carriers and 
Southern Railway in particular, our 
appreciation for the genuine sup- 
port of the Atlanta shippers man- 


ed SOR WL 8 Bt SEN RE MMS TRL EA MER RESETS BOS EME EINE 


The Galena Signal Oil Company’s Atlanta 
Distributing Plant 


ifested during the recent meeting 
and with best wishes for your suc- 
cess, I am Cordially, 

W. H. GATCHELL, 


Assistant to Vice-President, South- 
ern Railway. (At Chattanooga.) 


New Site for 


Below, 


Additional Plant of this Company, 
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When The Young Man Steps In 


A Saving of Years for Useful Citizenship 


By ROY LE CRAW 


OULD you leave a tree of ripe 
peaches in your backyard un- 


5 : Officers 
picked or an oil well on your men 
property untapped? No more then yeni 
ean you afford to leave the golden Cee 
opportunity in the Junior Chamber of e 
Commerce untaken. ay netey 


Do you realize that the age of ex- 
pectancy and by that I mean the age 
at which the world expects something 
in the way of accomplishment from 
you has dropped in the last fifteen 
years from approximately forty to 
thirty and whereas you formerly 
started your intensive training at 
thirty you must now start at twenty. 

Now as needs arise remedies soon 


appear and for a remedy to be suc- Top—D. Leon 


cessful it must satisfy the need so the yy inns: 
Junior Chamber being undoubtedly a ectetaty) 
Bottom— 


successful and recent remedy it must 
necessarily have been inspired by a 
recently created existing need. 
Business men, as a whole, while 
recognizing that their sons and the 
young men in their businesses need a 


Roy LeCraw, 
President 


‘MR. CLARK HOWELL MR. CLARK HOWELL 
1880 1924 


“When I was a young man just entering business in Atlanta the young 
men took comparatively little interest in the activities of the community; it is 
different now and the effect of the active participation of the young men of 
the city is shown in the achievements of the Junior Chamber.” 

CLARK HOWELL, Editor Atlanta Constitution. 
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different kind of education from what 
they themselves have had are slow to 
accept one big outstanding fact which 
differentiates methods of today from 
those of a generation ago. We then 
strove to make business better that 
our city might be better, while today 
we try to make our city better in or- 
der that our business might be better. 
So where formerly we trained our 
young men in business first and civics 
last and obtained the desired result; 
i. e., a one hundred per cent citizen 
at forty, today we administer equal 
portions of both from the beginning 
and obtain the same result at thirty. 


Outcome of Ten Years Additional 
Active Usefulness 


The Junior Chamber, then, takes 
the raw material and makes useful 
citizens and in so doing accomplishes 
useful things. 

The work is laid out along three 
distinct lines. 

First and foremost, the civic work, 
such as safety first campaigns, law 
and order drives, campaigns to 
stimulate registering and voting and 
the furnishing of teams to co-oper- 
ate with other organizations in com- 
munity chest and other charity drives 
and the formation of a Legal Aid 
Society to give free legal service to 
worthy persecuted or prosecuted peo- 
ple who are unable financially to 
help themselves. 

Second, internal activities of a se- 
rious and educational nature such as 
weekly luncheons, educational courses, 
membership and interest stimulation 
drives, lectures and the publishing of 
a monthly bulletin. 

Third, social activities such as 
dances, smokers, golf and tennis 
tournaments, batbecues, swimming 
parties, etc. 

If the interest of the young man 
is to be held he must be served with 
a well rounded meal. He does not 
like all solid food, neither does he 
like all trimmings, but by mixing 
them up we hold the interest of our 
fifteen hundred members. Also like 
any beginner he must walk before he 
can run, so we get him in by inter- 
esting him in the social or the educa- 


MR. EUGENE BLACK 
1891 


MR. EUGENE BLACK 
1924 


“The Junior Chamber of Commerce is the most valuable asset the city 


of Atlanta possesses. 
will be made. 


It is the main factory in which the men of tomorrow 
The future of Atlanta is dependent upon the grade of men 


turned out in this factory. The quality of our future citizenship will be just 


the quality of these men. 


tional features and then by associa- 
tion with the more advanced and by 
appointing him on committees on 
which he is honor bound to. serve 
when asked, his interest is gradually 
cultivated in civic problems and his 
thoughts are turned from himself to 
those around him and his own par- 
ticular little problem which has pre- 
viously been the biggest thing in the 
world to him becomes small by com- 
parison and consequently easier of 
solution. 

In an overorganized age the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce stands out and 
points with pride to the results which 
it is attaining, a young manhood 
turned from the frivolous to the se- 
rious with a vision broadened from 
the four walls of his own ambition to 
the outer edges of his city which wll 
later be exter.ded to the confines of 
the nation. So the Junior Chamber 
idea is justifying its existence and 
extension and all that is lacking is 
the recognition of the older business 
men who have not yet been com- 
pletely sold on the fact that they can 
get better young men quicker by per- 
mitting, yes even by requiring the in- 
vestment of a little time in its ac- 
tivities, for as the mind of a young 
man becomes moulded along definite 


EUGENE R. BLACK, 
President Atlanta Trust Company. 
lines it depends on the encouragement 
of our seniors whether the lines of 
the mould are narrow or broad. 


NEXT MONTH 


We are trying to make The City 
Builder better. It is easy to make 
it bigger. Pages upon pages can be 
added to its bulk; but when it comes 
to making a magazine better—there’s 
the task. We are meeting with the 
most remarkable cooperation from 
everyone, however, in this effort. 
Atlanta’s busiest men and women are 
taking time from their heavy sched- 
ule of important personal matters to 
write for the magazine. They seem 
to feel a keen personal interest in 
making each issue better and better. 
Isn’t that fine? We count upon ev- 
ery Atlantan to help in this task 
which we regard as altogether wor- 
thy. 

Mr. Frank L. Stanton writes about 
red, juicy Georgia apples in the Octo- 
ber issue. So does Mr. Frank Beck. 
President M. L. Brittain of Tech has 
wr_tten an excellent paper on early 
presidents of that institution. Mr. 
Will Orr writes on the spiritual needs 
of the city—a most effective article. 
Governor Walker discusses Georgia’s 
forward march. Mr. J. E. C. Pedder 


talks 
There will be other equally interest- 


about politics and _ business. 
ing and worthwhile articles in Octo- 
ber. And, by all means, watch for 


that cover. 


MR. WALTER A. SIMS 
1900 


MR. WALTER A. SIMS 
1924 


“T can but wonder what a city this would be if the young men of my 
generation had had an organization like the Atlanta Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce of today.” 


WALTER A. SIMS, Mayor, City of Atlanta. 
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Autumn Program of Junior Red Cross 
Varied Plans for Welfare of Atlanta’s Childhood 


F you had stepped this summer 
I into Fire Engine House No. 17, 

you would have thought that the 
firemen of the city had gone into a 
new business—that of making chil- 
dren’s toys. From 72 public schools 
in Atlanta there had been gathered 
hundreds of toys by the school chil- 
dren, members of the Junor Red 
Cross. There were delivered to Fire 


Engine House No. 17 to be repaired 


Presentation of Play Room at Battle Hill Sanitorium, 


Sutton and Mrs. 


Elsas Are Shown at the Left. 


By MRS. LOUIS J. ELSAS 


and painted by the kind-hearted men 
there. At Chri_tmas time many a 
young heart will be gladdened by the 
unexpected gift of one of these toys. 

The English Avenue Public School 
building and the Grant Park Public 
School Building for the whites, and 
the directors in teaching sewing, 
painting, woodworking, knitting and 
in directing organized play. Those 
who worked well were rewarded by 


Built by Juniar Cress 
Bottom—Junior Red Cross Boys and 


Girls Serving Old Soldiers on Memorial Day Parade. 
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Funds. Mr. 


shower baths. This Winter many a 
child will wear a woolen scarf or 
sweater knitted by her own hands 
from wool donated by the Junior Red 
Cross. 

But much of the work in the sum- 
mer schools was unselfish; hundreds 
of scrap books, with jokes and pic- 
tures were prepared for the Soldier 
Hospitals. Many articles were made 
to be sold by the Juniors at some 
downtown store this Fall to help pro- 
vide funds for similar vocational 
schools next Summer. The children 
want the Summer schools continued. 
And so do the mothers. One mother 
cut English Avenue way, who has to 
work for her living, said this is the 
first summer that she knew where 
her little bcy was in the morning, and 
what he was doing. 

An important part of the Autumn 


‘program is the sale of the articles 


made in the Summer schools. 

Entirely independent of the Sum- 
mer school, the Junior Red Cross con- 
ducted swimming classes during June 
and July for life-saving. Mr. Moore 
came down all the way from Wash- 
ington to give the test the end of 
July, and determine whether a pupil 
was entitled to wear the Junior Red 
Cross life-saving insignia or not. — 

The work of the Junior Red Cross 
is service for children by children. 
The children raise their own funds, 
and determine on their expenditures. 
The Junior Red Cross Council meets 
monthly for discussion and to take 
action; besides this, there are meet- 
ings in each school house of the pres- 
idents of the Junior Red Cross club 
of each class, or of the entire school, 
in the assembly room. 

The first activity this Fall will be 
the reorganization of the Junior Red 
Cross Council, and the selection of the 
teacher representatives and children 
representatives of the Junior Red 
Cross from each school. 

The Junior Red Cross Council will 
be asked again to vote on the expendi- 
ture of a goodly sum each week to 

(Continued on Page 55.) 
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The Dairy Industry Must Grow In Georgia 


Atlanta May Become Dairy Center of the South 


N the April issue of The City 
Builder there was an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Craddock Goins, of 
Milwaukee, encitled “Atlanta May Be- 
come South’s Dairy Capital.” Mr. 
Goins tells us of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities in Georgia of developing a 
dairy industry that will equal that of 
Wisconsin, and he says that Atlanta 
can undoubtedly become the dairy 
capital of the South. 
Mr. L. H. Marlett, expert in dairy 
and cheese products for the state of 
Georgia says: “All of these things 
are absolutely true. Georgia has the 
chance of becoming one of the great- 
est dairy states in the country; she 
has the long grazing season and soils 
that will support excellent pastures. 
We do not have to house our cattle 
during long hard winters as they do 
in the northern states; we have plenty 
of sunshine and rain and all of the 


natural advantages that go to make 


_ ing rapid strides 


a good dairy state, and we are mak- 
in this. direction. 


_ But there are some things that will 


‘ 
4 
t 


| 


| 


have to be corrected in our system be- 
fore we advance very far. When a 


farmer sends his milk into the city to 
one station and gets a certain butter- 
fat test on it, and then sends to an- 
other station the same quality milk 
from the same cows and gets a much 


By J. W. STEPHENSON 


Georgia can become a 
great dairy state and At- 
lanta wll be the capital. 
There is no question about 
that. This opinion has been 
expressed by many _ promi- 
nent men engaged in the 
dairy business. But before 
this ambition can be real- 
ized there will have to be a 
great campaign among the 
farmers and a foste.ing of 
the movement by the busi- 
ness men of the state. The 
cow, the hog and the hen 
program along with the doc- 
trine of diversif ed crops 
will put Georgia on a sound 


economic footing with  in- 
creased prosperity of the 
farmer and the _ business 
man. 


lower test on it, there is something 
wrong. Hither one of the men is dis- 
honest, or else he is hiring inefficient 
men to do the testing. This sort of 
thing is going on in Georgia today. 
“In my travels over the state,” says 
Mr. Marlett, “I find an enormous 
amount of discontent among the farm- 


1 Ce Tt = 
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ers engaged in producing milk for the 
commercial creameries, cheese fac- 
tories and ice cream plants. Besides 
receiving ridiculously low butterfat 
tests on their shipments, some of 
them claim that the commercial 
houses pour sour milk into their fresh 
milk and return it saying it was sour 
when it reached them. They use this 
method to avoid taking the shipment 
and the farmer stands the total loss 
of the milk plus the express charges.” 

This attitude among the farmers 
shows a lack of co-operation between 
the producer and the _ distributor. 
Georgia cannot advance very lar as 
long as this condition exists. 

There is an oversupply of milk just 
at this season of the year and the 
milk stations of our cities are flooded 
with milk, but the retail price of milk 
has been reduced very little if any. 
Atlanta is putting on a great milk 
campaign to get the people to use 
more milk, but the people cannot af- 
ford to use more milk at the present 
retail price. The farmer receives 
about twenty-two cents per gallon for 
milk testing 4 per cent butterfat. and 
this sam milk is being retailed at 
prices ranging from sixty-five cents 
to eightv cents per gallon. The com- 
mercial houses do not seem to be in- 


= 


CONVINCING TESTIMONY OF GEORGIA’S INTEREST AND PROGRESS IN DAIRYING 


Left—Agricultural Teachers and Vocational Boys Judging Stock in A- hens, August 4th; 


Right—Same Group Bestowing Ribbons on Winners 
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Atlanta Ships Candy To Entire World 


An Interesting Story of a Mayor 


tories in Atlanta whose prod- 

ucts are nationally famous. 
These factories ship daily an average 
of thirty tons of candy—60,000 
pounds—to points all over the coun- 
try, and during their rush season, 
which is shortly before the Christmas 
holidays, one day’s shipments have 
been known to total seventy-five tons. 
Thus the sweets industry brings into 
Atlanta every year many millions of 
dollars, and these figures do not take 
into consideration the local _ sales, 
which amount to several tons per 
day. 

During the busy season the number 
of persons directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in the production of candy in 
Atlanta has been found to be upward 
of 3,000. One factory alone has 200 
girls on its pay roll as candy dip- 
pers.. To these must be added the 
cooks, the shippers, office force, etc. 


aq Pree are several cady fac- 


By ASHTON CHAPMAN 


A trip through one of Atlanta’s 
candy factories will be a revelation 
to the person who objects to the high 
cost of the best candy—and Atlanta 
produces some of the finest in the 
world—for it is difficult to realize, 
when purchasing a temptingly packed 
box of chocolates, the time, expense 
and pains taking care required to 
transform sugar, flavoring, nuts, 
fruits, chocolate, ete., into the de- 
licious candy for whch Atlanta has 
become renowned. 

Very few industries welcome pro- 
miscuous visits through their plants 
because if visitors were allowed to 
go through whenever they desired, it 
would be necessary to employ several 
persons for no other purpose than to 
act as guides. Recently, however, it 
was my privilege to go through one 
of Atlanta’s largest factories, being 
first conducted to the top floor, 
which is the kitchen, I was informed. 


THE NUNNALLY CANDY FACTORY DOWN AT WORK 


1—Sorting the Sheep from the Gceats; 2—Packing the Dainties in for Somebody Else to Take 
Out; 3—Seeing That Each Piece is Exactly Right; 4—Keeping Records Straight. 
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_ covered fondant, 


Industry 


The foreman of production started 
excusing the appearance of his de- 
partment because o fthe illness of 
his head porter, but everything 
seemed to be as neat as a new pin, 
and at first I could detect no evi- 
dence of cooking, except that the de- 
lightful aroma which had greeted my 
nostr:ls while ascending the last 
flight of stairs, had become more pro- 
nounced. Two girls were pouring 
delicious looking butter scotch cream 
over marshmallow which had been 
lined up on a large square table with 
a marble top. “Have one,” the fore- ~ 
man invited, and one taste proved 
them to be as good as they looked. 

At a nearby table a man was care- 
fully sugaring long yellow strips, 
which I mistook for candied orange 
peel unt'l I was told that it was 
lemon paste jelly. 

Farther down the long room there 
stood trays bon bons, gum drops, nut 
mints—an_ endless 
variety of all kinds of candies. All 
of it appeared ready to pe packed in 
boxes; but I was told that it must 
first be crystallized, for every piece 
of candy that is not chocolate cov- 
ered must be protected in this man- 
ner from drying out. The large cop- 
per kettles were pointed out, each 
with a circular wcim inside like that 
of a distilling plant, where the twice- 
refined corn syrup is steam-cooked to 
be used in the crystallization pro- 
cess. 

In this process the large trays ot 


_ candy are piled into a galvanized iron 


container, t’er on tier, the pieces hav- 


ing first been arranged so that no 


two will touch each other. Then the 
syrup, which has been cooking for 
hours, is turned into the container 
and allowed to cool. The liquid is 
finally drained away at the bottom 
and the candy allowed to dry off. 
When removed from the container 
the covering of sugar crystals on 
each piece is almost invisible to the 
naked eye; but if the bon bons from 
an expensive box of candy, and other 
pieces not chocolate coated, are 
closely examined they will be found 


THE 


NORRIS FACTORY WITH PRESIDENT NORRIS AT CENTER 


1—Packing the Finished Product; 2—Seeing That Each Almand Gets Its Share of Chocolate ; 
3—Mr. Norris; 4—Each Box Gets a Pretty Cover; 5—The Norris Office. 


t oglisten in the light. The tiny crys- 
tals seal the sweetness in and insure 
that the candy will be fresh upon 
reaching the ultimate consumer. 

Next the foreman pointed out the 
big kettles all along one wall, where 
the var.ous kinds of candy are cooked. 
Each kettle is steam-jacketed, so it 
is an easy matter to regulate the heat 
in any one, and keep it at just the 
proper temperature. 

It is necessary to do some of the 
cooking by gas. The gas heaters 
were lined up along the wall beyond 
the steam kettles and on one of these 


heaters almonds were being roasted 


in a metal basket, which a man kept 
dipping in and out of the boiling 
water. 

Near at hand there stood several 
barrels of shelled almonds, pecans, 


_ Brazil nuts, etc., and the foreman ex- 


pla ned that the smaller almonds, be- 
cause of their superior flavor, cost 
more than the large ones. There was 
a machine employed for removing the 
brown skin which covers the kernels, 
also a chopper used for grinding the 
nuts—both electrically driven. 

There was also a_ revolving gas 
roaster for cocoanut. This method, 
being absolutely san‘tary, is a big 
improvement over the old way of 
roasting cocoanut, or copra, as it is 
called, over an open fire. 


Then the foreman called attention 
to an ingeniously devised machine in 
which hard candies are made. After 
the candy has been cooked the proper 
length of time, and vegetable color- 


ing added, it .s drawn out into a long 
rope, very hot, and fed into this ma- 
chine, which at the touch of small 
levers will make the candy into any 
shape desired—small cubes, 
gles, squares, or circles. 

The pieces of candy fall from this 
machine onto a sanitary belt con- 
veyor, and after passing through a 
blast of cold ar it falls onto a third 
conveyor, and fro mthence into a 
waiting receptacle. It takes about 
five minutes for it to complete this 
journey, and by that time it is cold 
all the way through. 

Walking with the foreman to the 
far end of the room I saw a number 
of girls seated about a table. One of 
them seemed to be having a fit, but 
the others paid her no_ attention. 
“What’s the matter w th that girl?” 
I queried in a low tone, indicating 
the one was going through such con- 
vulsive motions. 


rectan- 


“Nothing is the matter,’ responded 
the foreman. ‘“She’s the fastest 
cherry dipper we have. Those are 


only the movements required to per- 
form the work most efficiently.” 
Each girl had before her, inset in 
the table, a porcela’n vessel holding 
about a gallon of creamy white fon- 
dant. On her left was a pile of bright 


(Continued on Page 56.) 


BLOCK’S CANDY FACTORY FROM START TO FINISH 


1—The End of the Rainbow for the Kiddies; 2—Sorting Delicious Chocolates ; 3—Abundant 
Trays of Sugared Sweets; 4—Where the Good Work Begins. 
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Georgia Casualty Company Moves to Atlanta 
Adds to Atlanta’s Prestige as Insurance Center of South 


By W. T. DEALY 


HE removal of the general of- 

fice of the Georgia Casualty 

Company from Macon to Atlan- 
ta, scheduled to occur about October 
1, is not only a tribute to the great 
importance of the Capital City as the 
commercial and financial center of 
the South, but also accentuates the 
oft-repeated statement that Atlanta 
is the logical headquarters for the 
insurance companies operating in 
this section. Statistics show that At- 
lanta stands high among the cities of 
the United States in regard to the 
amount of insurance premiums re- 
ported to and passing through the 
home, departmental and branch of- 
fices maintained by the companies 
here. By some it is ranked as high 
as the fourth city in the magnitude 
of its insurance operations, but it is 
safe to say that it is at least sixth, 
following such leaders as New York, 
Hartford, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

With the advent of the Georgia 
Casualty, the prestige of Atlanta as 
one of the great insurance centers 
of the country will be appreciably 
augmented. The company is operat- 
ing in thirty-nine states and has 
achieved deserved success in winning 
and holding the confidence of pa- 
trons everywhere. The fact of hav- 
ing its headquarters in Macon has 
not seemingly handicapped its 
growth up to this point, the main rea- 
son for the success with any com- 
pany being largely in the character 
of its management. The present size 
of the Georgia Casualty requires the 
environment and facilities which only 
a large city affords. Atlanta pos- 
sesses everything needful for the 
hardling of the vast and growing 
business of the company, including 
as it does the supervision of a net- 
work of agencies extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Gulf to the Canadian border. 

Organized in 1909, the Georgia 
Casualty at first wrote life insur- 
ance with a separate department 
handling accident and health. The 
life insurance feature was abandoned 
in 1913. In the meantime various 
classes of casualty insurance were 
taken up and upon this groundwork 
has been built the present large and 
profitable business. About ten years 
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Atlanta is delighted to have 
the Georgia Casualty Com- 
pany’s general offices come to 
this city. It adds to our pres- 
tige as the headquarters for 
the Southeast in the insurance 
fied. President Small and his 
associates will find a warm and 
cordial welcome awaiting them 
in Atlanta.—The Editor. 


ago the company, which had been 
operating only in Georgia and a few 
neighboring states, greatly broaden- 
ed its field and at once became a 
prominent contender for business 
with the old and strongly entrench- 
ed companies of the country. How- 
ever, it has not only enjoyed the con- 
fidence of its agents and patrons 
throughout the field, but is highly 
regarded by its competitors, also. 

At the end of 1914, the first year 
of the Georgia Casualty’s experience 
in handling casualty business exclu- 
sively, the company had assets of 
$914,503; its capital was $300,540 and 
the surplus to policyholders amount- 
ed to $503,096. The total premiums 
written in 1914 was $611,851, con- 
sisting largely of employers and au- 
tomobile liability lines. It also wrote 
accident and health, plate glass, 
burglary and theft, workmen’s com- 
pensation and workmen’s collective. 
The accident and health business was 
dropped in 1917 and since that t me 
the company has specialized on all 
forms of liability coverage, includ- 
ing employers, automobile, public 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Its plate glass and burglary 
business have also received special 
attention. 

At the end of 1923, ten years after 
the reorganization of the company, 
the Georgia Casualty reported a to- 
tal premium income of $2,750,157; 
these figures showing a gain of some 
25 per cent over 1922. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase the 1924 premi- 
ums will total well over $3,250,000, 
On June 30, last, the semi-annual 
statement of the company shows as- 
sets of $3,156,506, with a surplus to 
policyholders of $848,671. The total 


income during the first six months of 
1924 amounted to $2,186,929, as com- 
pared with $2,877,670 for the entire 
twelve months of 1923. These figures 
indicate a steady and _ consistent 
growth for the company and warrant 
the confident belief of its manage- 
ment and stockholders that within a 
few years the company will easily 
rank in size with some of the largest 
of its class. 

Not the least factor in the prog- 
ress made by the Georgia Casualty 
is the able and experienced manage- 
ment which has had charge of its 
affairs from the beginning. Pres dent 
W. E. Small, long a prom‘nent and 
successful business man of Macon, 
has proven his right to be classed 
with the leading financiers of the 
country. E. P. Amerine, secretary 
of the company, was a noted charac- 
ter in casualty underwriting, even 
before he went with the Georgia 
Casualty in its infancy and started 
its casualty department. Mr. Ame- 
rine is an actuary who stands high 
among the craft. When he started 
w th the Georgia Casualty he estab- 
lished a card index system of experi- 
ence records which are now without 
parallel in the business. No other 
company possesses the advantage 
that these records give to the Geor- 
gia Casualty in judging risks and 
rates, a point of superiority that has 
frequently been admitted by experts 
who have examined the plant. 

While the removal of the executive 
and clerical force of the Georgia Cas- 
ualty to Atlanta wll mean much to 
the company, without doubt the addi- 
tion to Atlanta’s business institutions 
will mean a great deal more to the 
commercial element of the city. Soci- 
ally, also, the coming of some two 
hundred of the pick of Macon’s best 
people will be welcomed by all Atlan- 
tians. Although the company will 
continue to maintain a branch office 
at Macon in charge of an executive, 
and a force sufficient to handle the 
business of that city, all the leading 
officials, department heads and a long 
list of experienced employees will 
remove with their families to the 
Gate C:ty of the South. 


The Atlanta headquarters and main 


(Continued on Page 61.) 
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OFFICERS OF THE GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY © 


‘Ww. E. Small, President; 2—J. C. Morton, Treasurer; 3—Eugene Black, Director; 4—E. P. Amerine, Secretary; 5—J. C. McAfee, Vice- 
President; 6—C. A. Rauschenberg, Jr., Manager City Office; 7—W. R. Woodward, Assistant Treasurer; 8—M. C. King, Director; 9—G. 


A. Heide, Assistant Treasurer; 10—W. M. Amerine, Assistant Treasurer. (We regret not having a photograph of Judge Will Gunn, Vice- 
President.) 
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Georgia and the Proposed Appalachian National Park 


Our Rights to a Place in the Governments Outdoor 


ITH our tendency toward cen- 
W\ tralization in the workings of 


our present paternal national 
government, much is included in the 
program of public welfare. Restraint 
of child labor, recognition of the 
shortened work day to eight hours, 
better housing conditions, mother’s 
care. Also there is included in the 
national program the idea of outdoor 
recreation and playgrounds for the 
use of the people, utilizing most fa- 
vored areas offering an appeal to 
man’s love of nature and affording a 
stimulus to physical and mental 
health through a change of scene and 
environment. 
If the proposition is right, and the 


Recreation Development 


By FRANK BECK 


whole public is to be taxed for such 
purposes, it is only fair that the 
South should participate in such ad- 
vantages. 

Enormous government expenditures 
have been made in acquiring and 
maintaining our wonderful national 
parks in the west, the famous Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, Glacier, Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, are only the most 
prominent. The appreciation of the 
public is proven by the government 
statistics for the year 1922 showing 
nearly 20,000,000 admissions to these 
parks, with large yearly increases, 
and yet most of them are open to the 
public but a few months of the year, 
due to severe winter climate. 


By LAURA ARCHER METCALFE 


VERYBODY loves old Georgia, 


She’s a sweetheart to us all, 


She’s just Georgia from her valleys 


To her mountains grand and tall. 


Oh her pleasant grassy valleys, 


With the cattle grazing there, 


Oh her fertile fields and lowlands 
With the cotton everywhere. 


Everybody’s Sweetheart 


Oh her woodland vi’let growing 
A deep purple ’neath cur feet. 


Oh the tide that ebbs ’long her shore 
Ripples and fiows to and fro; 

Oh her pines so stately and tall 
Resound her woodland echo. 


Oh her peaches, Georgia peaches, 
They are known to all the world; 
But the sweetest of all peaches 
Is the happy Georgia girl. 


Oh her song birds in the tree-tops, 
Sing ng the lullabies so sweet; 
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At this time there is but one na- 
tional park east of the Mississippi, 
the Lafayette in Maine, accessible to 
New England people. 

No possible location could accom- 
modate, in the best sense, for which 
these national parks are _ created, 
than in our unsurpassed mountain 
country of Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Tennessee. Here an area 
as large as 6,000 square miles could 
be secured, almost continuous, and 
with less encumbrance of homesteads 
and settlers than in any other part of 
the eastern section of the United 
States, with a climate that may be 
enjoyed throughout the year. 

It includes the highest mountains 
east of the Rockies, several higher 
than Mt. Washington, which formerly 
was accorded the highest altitude, 
wonderful mountain streams and falls 
of surpassing beauty, a variety of 
trees, shrub and flowers, reported by 
Prof. Gray, of Harvard, America’s 
highest authority, as the most varied 
to be found in this or any other coun- 
try. 

This wonderful domain almost hid- 
den from the world, visited only by 
the hardy sportsman or _ trapper, 
should be made immediately available 
to the millions of coast people ex- 
tending from Texas to Virginia, the 
populations of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and _ the 
Carolinas, people living at sea level 
whose natural inclination in the sum- 
mer is for the invigorating air and - 
refreshing waters of the mountain 
country. This should be made their 
mountain country. 

A bill has passed Congress creating 
such a national park somewhere east 
of the Mississippi river. It will call 
for the expenditure of many of the 
people’s millions. 

Competition will be sharp between 
the several states having sites to of- 
fer, twenty-seven such applications 
are already filled. No appropriation 
has yet been made and the final de- 
cision will be on the floor of Con- 
gress. 
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Left to Right: 


Colonel Smith, of the Geological Survey, Washington; Congressman Temple, 
New York, Manager of The Palisades Inter-State Park; Secretary of Interior Hubert Work. Congressman Kelsey, 


of Pennsylvania, 


No Ra oe 


Chairman; Major Welch, of 
of Boston, Member 


of the Appalachian Mountain Park, and Wm. Peck, Representative of the Liberal Arts Club. New York. 


The recent visit to Georgia by Dr. 
Hubert Work, secretary of the inte- 
rior, the department having control 
of our national parks, together with 
a carefully selected commission, con- 
sisting of members of Congress and 
experts on the subject, including Dr. 
H. W. Temple, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the congressional committee 
and a naturalist of reputation; Maj. 
W. A. Welch, in charge of the vast 
state park development in New York 
and New Jersey, including the Palis- 
sades, to which more millions resort 
than in any other park area in the 
world. 

Col. Glenn Smith, who, as a govern- 
ment engineer, produced the beautiful 
government topographical map of 
our mountain section, with a better 
knowledge of it than its own inhabit- 
ants. 

Hon. Harlan P. Kelsey, member of 
Congress and an author of note on 
the flora of our section. A southerner 
by birth. 

William C. Gregg, president of the 
National Arts Club in New York. 


e 


The Writers’ Association, with this 
interesting group of men, was inspir- 
ing to a greater interest and knowl- 
edge of the distinctive quality and 
value of our mountain country. 

To what extent Georgia will par- 
ticipate in a national park located in 
the Southern Appalachian region is 
problematical. A section in the 
northeastern corner and another in 
the northwestern section may be in- 
cluded, but the greater expense will 
probably be in North Carolina and 
Tennessee mountain sections. 

The extent of Georgia’s inclusion 
is immaterial to the writer’s mind, 
since Atlanta first and thence Cor- 
nelia, Clayton and Dahlonega, all 
within a few hours’ drive from At- 
lanta, offer the natural gateway to 
such a national park. 

The most broadening information 
was furnished by members of this 
commission on the activity of other 
states in state control of their best 
park areas. The creation of public 
reservations under state ownership 
and maintenance. The New England 


and Eastern states all have extensive 
programs and have already acquired 
most valuable locations, which as 
state parks are annually visited by 
millions of their local population. 

Pennsylvania, it was said, would 
not compete for this national park 
because of sufficient state control of 
such valuable properties. 

This is a matter on which we Geor- 
gians have not yet touched. It was 
on a visit to the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company development at 
the Tugalo Dam, where the lovely 
gorges of the Tallulah and Chatooga 
rivers join and form the beautiful 
lake produced by this marvelous dam. 
This wonderful scene is best viewed 
from Magid’s Point, from which high 
elevation the panorama view is one 
never to be forgotten. The question 
was here asked if this would be in- 
cluded in the national park, and the 
reply was that this would be impos- 
sible, for beautiful and valuable as it 
is, it occupies only about a 2,000-acre 


(Continued on Page 59.) 
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Atlanta To Lead As Mule 


ments, Atlanta will shortly be- 

come the leading horse and 
mule market not only of the South- 
eastern states, but of the entire 
United States. Moreover, the present 
agricultural situation in this section 
bids fair to enable our farmers to re- 
stock their farms with animals sorely 
needed for farm work under modern 
methods of cultivation. 

For many years, Atlanta stood sec- 
ond in the list of American horse and 
mule markets and our volume of busi- 
ness was only exceeded by the St. 
Louis market. Since that time, new 
markets have been established at 
points such as Fort Worth, Wichita, 
Memphis, Chattanooga, etc., all of 
which contributed to a reduction in 
the volume formerly handled through 
the leading markets. 

Meanwhile, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency toward the auction 
method of selling horses and mules, 
particularly at central market points. 
Since the first auction was estab- 
lished at Grand Island, Nebraska, sev- 
eral years ago, there have been a 
number established at other points 
and, with very few exceptions, these 
have done well. 

The auction is not designed to sup- 
plant the private dealer. On the con- 
trary, it has been the general expe- 
rience that the establishment of a 
properly conducted auction brings new 
trade to the central markets and that 
there is a noticeable stimulation in 
the business of private dealers lo- 
cated near the auction mart. At- 
lanta has long had an enviable repu- 


A S THE result of recent develop- 


By ASA G. CANDLER, JR. 


tation of having a splendid group of 
dealers trading at private sale and it 
is the general belief that close co-op- 
eration between these dealers and the 
auction operators will result in great 


MR. ASA G. CANDLER, JR. 


progress for Atlanta as a central 


mule market. 


When, with W. H. White, Jr., pres- 
ident of the White Provision Com- 
pany, we took over the property for- 
merly operated as the Miller Union 
Stock Yards, we announced our in- 
tentions of making Atlanta the great- 
est live stock market of the south. 
Substantial progress has already been 
made in that direction. One phase of 
the developments planned was the 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
for FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS at Low Rates of Interest 


LIBERAL APPRAISALS 


aos 
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restoration of the horse and mule 
business to this property which is 
everywhere recognized as ideally lo- 
cated for that business. 


We were determined to _ interest 
only such firms or individuals as 
would be a credit to the market, to 
the city, and who would stand on a 
parity with the high class of dealers 
already located in Atlanta. We be- 
lieve we have done this and it is 
gratifying to be able to explain fully 
just what has been done in that di- 
rection. 


One of America’s pioneer horse 
and mule dealers is Joseph A. Max- 
Crouch Mule Company, and, after he 
had disposed of his interest in that 
concern, of the firm of Joseph A. 
Maxwell & Sons’ Mule Company. Mr. 
Maxwell at one time operated an ex- 
tensive business in St. Louis, Mo., 
but later moved to the National Stock 
Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. Later, the 
senior Maxwell retired from the busi- 
ness which was continued by his sons, 
George W. and Frank Maxwell. 


In 1920, the Maxwell boys moved 
to Memphis, Tenn., where they ac- 
quired the property of the Memphis 
Union Stock Yards, and have since 
operated a horse and mule auction at 
that point. The Maxwell name is 
well and favorably known in every 
horse and mule market in America. 
Moreover, their operations during 
the war favorably established their 
name in all allied countries. 

The firm of Maxwell Brothers will 
open an auction in the Atlanta Union 
Stock Yards about September 1, 1924. 


QUICK SERVICE—IMMEDIATE CLOSING 


DOBBS MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT COMPANY 


1428 Candler Building 
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This will be under the immediate 
management of Mr. Frank Maxwell, 
who is now in Atlanta perfecting his 
extensive selling organization. 

Of equally high rank in volume of 
business and business integrity was 
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of dollars to our annual bank clear- 
ances; increase the volume of freight 
handled by the railroads; enable our 
farmers to get a needed supply of 
work animals near at home; and help 
our city maintain its standing as a 


your letter and the two issues of The 
City Builder. 
You have 
dandy, nice 
mighty fine 
tion as that 


certainly gotten out a 
book, and it is up in 
shape. Such a publica- 
ought to encourage your 
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the firm of Smyth Brothers-Mc- central distributing point for the citizens to support your good insti- 
Cleary-McClellan Company, owners southeast. ae 
and operators of the Southern Stock Se Sn oc 2 ae 

ery truly, 
Yards at Richmond, Va. The active KIND WORDS urs very truly 
membefirs of this firm were T. A, ‘ttlanta Chamber of Commerce, E. M. MILLER COMPANY. 
Smyth and J. C. Smyth, twin broth- Atlanta, Ga. A. J. STONE, Treas. and Mgr. 

who are known from coast to Gentlemen: Certainly appreciate Quincy, Illinois. 


ers, 
coast and from Canada to Mexico by 
buyers and sellers of horses and 
mules. 

While negotiations were under way 
between our Company and Maxwell 
Brothers, a disastrous fire destroyed 
the Richmond yards and we imme- 
diately sought to interest Smyth 
Brothers in a plan of locating in At- 
lanta instead of undertaking to re- 
build their Richmond yards. Atlanta 
is not interested in the exhaustive in- 
vestigations conducted by both firms, 
and only in the fact that finally ne- 
gotiations were brought to a success- 
ful conclusion and Smyth Brothers 
have moved to Atlanta to help in the 
upbuilding of this market. 

Smyth Brothers expect to hold 
their first sale early in September 
and weekly thereafter. 

Each firm—Maxwell Brothers and 
Smyth Brothers—will operate wholly 
independent of the other. They will 
actively compete in the solicitation 
of shipments for sale as well as in 
inducing buyers to buy their require- 
ments through the respective firms. 
Competitive selling agencies insure 
the shipper active trading; also in- 
sures the buyers against unfair tac- 
_ tics or price collusion. 

To accommodate the expected in- 
crease in the volume of business han- 
_ dled, we have had to undertake ex- 
_ tensive repairs and rebuilding. Scores 
of men were engaged in this work 
which has been rushed to completion 
before the opening sale. All struc- 
_ tural work was completed on schedule 
and only the outside work remains. 
The property is to be completely 701 
_ fenced and painted, railroad tracks 
| rehabilitated and everything done to 
| bring the property into first-class 
_ condition. ; 
It is gratifying, indeed, to an- 
_ hounce the bringing of such splendid 
concerns in Atlanta. In the regular 
course of their business, they will 
bring many buyers and sellers to this 
city each week; they will add millions 
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Progressive Business is a train of departments 
pulled by a twentieth century selling engine. 
Production, generally, is limited only by the 
capacity to sell. To sell is to Srow—in size, in 
profits, in power to serve. 


Grow 


Growth is the evidence of the healthy turnover 
of working assets. It is accompanied by de- 
crease in unit costs—selling and production. 
Larger profits can be taken, or selling prices 
reduced, to increase sales. 


As fundamental to Growth, modern manage- 
ment applies scientific Market Analysis and 
sound methods of Cost Accounting. One gives 
the sales department absolute knowledge in 
place of impressions; points the way to efficient 
selling plans and successful selling action. The 
other furnishes the management facts and 
figures from every department—the timely, 
dependable guides to safe and steady progress. 


It has been the pleasure of the Ernst & Ernst 
organization to cooperate with firms, nation- 
wide, in establishing the simplest and most 
economical methods of Market Analysis— 
eliminating waste fields in selling; and sound 
methods of Cost Accounting—furnishing the 
power to control inventories. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


706 HAAS-HOWELL BLDG., ATLANTA 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
ERIE 

CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
DENVER WACO 

SAN FRANCISCO ~- 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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The Fair 


The fair is the talk of the city and will be till it’s over. 
And that is as it should be. The Southeastern Fair has 
come to be in these nine years one of the major livestock 
and farm exhib ts of the United States. The Atlantan 
or Georgian who does not appreciate the Southeastern 
Fair is by so much an ignorant citizen. Literally thou- 
sands of dollars will be spent every day from now till 
October 4 in preparation for the fair and for the seven 
days during the fair there will be brought into Atlanta 
more money than will circulate in the cty any other 
single week this year. 


It is our hope that the attendance this year shall 
eclipse anything in the fine record of the nine years. 
Atlanta has never supported the fair in the matter of 
attendance as the city will when it discovers how great 
is this inst tution. People are coming here every year 
from every section of the South. Already the railroads 
are getting ready for the traffic. Why should you, friend 
reader, not avail yourself of this rare opportunity to see 
the finest fair in the South! Let’s swell the local attend- 
ance one hundred thousand over any previous year this 
year. 


Too much can not be said in appreciation of the men 
and women who make possible th’s fair every year. For 
weeks the executive committee has been in session every 
Wednesday with many call meetings. From now till the 
fair opens the committee will be in session every day. 
President Mills and his able associates are working day 
and night to give Atlanta and Georgia and the South the 
greatest fair in all the years. They deserve our full and 
hearty support, and they are going to get it this year. 
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You have already read the story by President LeCraw. 
This is a safe bet for the reason that no normal man or 
woman is going to so much as glance through this issue 
when his or her eyes fall on that title and the engaging 
illustrations of that story. There is real interest in that 
appeal which Eugene Black, Clark Howell and Walter 
Sims make for the support of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. It is not an appeal, mind you, to help. the 
Juniors, but an appeal to the business men of Atlanta 
to profit by the positively marvelous service which the 
organization is now making possible to the young man- 
hood of Atlanta. 


Do you have some promising young fellows in your 
business—men in their twenties and early thirties who 
are bound to arrve? Why not give them memberships 
in the Junior Chamber of Commerce and help them to 
hit their stride? President LeCraw shows conclusively 
that the Junior Chamber is doing this very thing for 
hundreds of young Atlantans today. 


We earnestly commend to the members of the Senior 
Chamber the warmest support of the Juniors in all their 
varied and worthy programs. They are making a good 
ready for the Atlanta of tomorrow. 


The Industrial Bureau 


There is widespread satisfact'on in the announcement 
that Mr. Fred T. Newell and Mr. Lamar Lyndon are to 
work out for Atlanta a real program of industrial devel- 
opment. Our three daily papers have sounded the clear 
note of public opinion in heartily backing the forward 
march which the surveys and analysis, which these ca- 
pable gentlemen will provide. 


Atlanta is fortunate to get Mr. Lyndon. An industrial 
eng neer of national and international reputation who 
can both give you the theory and then show you how it 
works, Mr. Lyndon comes as a veritable Moses to lead 
us on toward Caanan. He has worked with Thomas Edi- 
son. He has worked with Woodrow Wilson. He is scien- 
tific and he is practical. We are to hear much of Mr. 
Lyndon in the weeks and months to come. His address 
at the Biltmore dinner on August 27 revealed the fine 
fitness of the man for this important work. 


Mr. Newell is already known and admired by Atlan- 
tans. His wide reputation with governmental agencies, 
both national and municipal, has ripened him for this very 
task. He has the confidence of our people and his lead- 
ership will be followed by the financial interests of the 
city and state. 


We are upon the threshold of a great day in Atlanta. 
The Industr’al Bureau will point the way to sure and 
steady growth of our city and state. 


Fighting Fire 


The City Builder gladly joins with other journals in 
commending the effort of many of our insurance com- 
panies to arouse a genuine interest on the part of the 
public in fire prevention. In another section of this issue 
will be found an announcement by one of the local com- 
pan-es of a contest for the best slogan for the nation- 
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wide fire prevention campaign. It 
is not the money for these prizes 
which we so much commend, desir- 
able as that may be, but it is the 
personal interest of every citizen in 
co-operat ng to prevent fires which 
we do emphasize. 


The Chest 


Atlanta did herself proud in the 
1923 community chest. The spirit 
and enthusiasm of that response 
went throughout the nation. We are 
now facing the time when we must 
raise the funds for another year. 
President Willet and his associates 
announce that Mr. Eugene Black has 
again consented to head the campaign. 
Details will be forthcoming of the 
needs and the plans to raise the 
money. Let everyone be ready to do 
his or her best by the chest this year. 


Prosperity 

Every report of general business 
conditions in Georgia points to a fall 
of prosperity for our state. The to- 
baceo crop has exceeded the esti- 
mates of the farmers and of the 
manufacturers. The prices have been 
highly satisfactory. The watermelon 
crop, on the whole, has been success- 
ful. The earlier shipments were too 
heavy to command expected prices 


City Burlder--Col. Frederic J. Paxon 


By Platt Young 
I TLANTA'S great 


Southeastern Fair 
reflects the men 
whose hearts are 
there. Its wor- 
thy Chairman of 
the Board, with 
honored epaulettes 
and sword, is 


PAXON, 
Colonel Frederic J., 


who heads this en- 
terprise today. In 
every splendid 
civic thing Fred 
holds the centre of 
the ring. No chif- 
forefte nor handy box he keeps at home for shirts and 
socks, nor fancy wardrobe large and tall; Convention 
Bureau holds them all, where night and day his time is 
spent as one perpetual President. When Shakespeare said 
“Aye, there's the rub,” he didn't dream the Presidents 
Club would steer its course in fancy free and never hit 
calamity. Bill had a fairly level head and might have 
known that Colonel Fred would seldom fail to solve 
aright a thing he tackled with his might. The Ten 
Club, mighty joyous tribe, is proud to own him as its 
Scribe. He served the Commerce Chamber long and 
kept refreshed Atlanta's song. Among his State-wide 
human joys is Georgia's Training School for Boys, 
where errant flotsam of the tide is guided to the port 
of pride. Aside from wealth of civiclore, he owns a large 
department store with Davisonand Thomas Stokes that 
proves a boon for shopping folks. Fred reckons neither 
swerve nor stop: that’s why he’s always at the top. 


but the season as a whole has been 
good. The later peach crop has 
brought good prces. The pecan 
growers are expecting to sell a rec- 
ord crop at normal prices. The ap- 
ples are coming on finely. Cotton 
is still not quite a certainty, though 
the conservative estimate of the 
sanest men seems to guarantee three- 
fourths of a crop and the price will likely remain above 
twenty cents. The sweet potato crop and the corn crop 
along w th the peanuts and sugarcane are all good. 

Prosperity is evidently upon us again. Money is going 
to flow more easily through the deeper channels and it 
will flow somewhat in the channels that have become arid 
during the recent financial drought. 

What will Georgia do with this money? 
Georgia do with another touch of prosperity? 

Our bankers will quickly answer this question by say- 
ing that the people should pay their debts. Farmers 
should use this ready money to retire mortgages. Mer- 
chants should take this ground swell to stabilize their 
business. Everywhere there should be wisdom and poise 
if this wave of prosperity is to permanently help us. An 
orgy of spending will sweep us back to a chaotic condi- 
tion from which we might not rally as quickly as we 
have from the recent reaction. 


What will 


Miami takes one of Atlanta’s outstanding bankers in 
the person of W. V. Crowley, who resigned the vice-presi- 
dency of the Citizens and Southern Bank to become the 
president of the Commercial Bank and Trust Company. 


More New Buildings 


Atlanta’s skyline is to be lifted by several feet with 
the erection of the twenty-five story office building on 
Peachtree Street opposite the Candler Building. This 
building will cost $750,000 and it is understood that the 
construction will begin right away, the permit having 
been obtained. The Realty Trust Company will erect this 
building. 

The Wynne-Claughton Building, now under construc- 
tion at the corner of Ellis Street and Carnegie Way will 
be twelve stories and will cost $890,000. It will be one 
of the most handsome office buildings in the city. 

The Robert Fulton and Henry Grady Hotels are prac- 
tically completed and will open within a few weeks, add- 
ing substantially to the new building enterprises of the 
year in Atlanta. Stories of these new hotels will appear 
in the October issue. 

A permit to make extensive improvements on the Ter- 
minal Station has been issued and The Terminal Com- 
pany announces that when the plans are carried through 
Atlanta will have one of the most modern passenger sta- 
tions in the South. 
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The Josam M tg. Co. 


F. M. WILCOX, Branch Manager 
209 Bona Allen Building 
Atlanta 


Phone Walnut 1779 


STANDARD 
OF AMERICA 


HARGRAVE 
BROS. 


SHOP AND GARAGE 


F’re Proof Structure 


STORAGE AND REPAIRING 


OILING, GREASING, WASHING 
POLISHING 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


103 IVY STREET 
Telephone Walnut 1584 


W. M. Cree 


SHEET METAL 
WORK 


ROOFING 
GUTTERING 
REPAIRING 


OUR 
SPECIALTY 


137 Edgewood Avenue 


Phone Ivy 6672 
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One of the Interesting Conventions 
We will Entertain Next Year 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


N echo from the World War will 
A come to Atlanta next May, in 
the national convention of the 
War Mothers’ Service Star Legion, 
which will bring to this city hundreds 
of mothers, sisters and wives of men 
and women who offered their all to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 
Atlanta is exceedingly fortunate in 
securing this national meeting of 
women who are pledged to service for 
the families of our World War heroes. 
Mrs. Sam D. Jones, life president of 
the Atlanta Chapter of the Legion, 
which will act as hostess to the con- 
vention, is largely responsible for 
securing this meeting for Atlanta. 
Early in the year, Mrs. Jones asked 
the help of the Convention Bureau 
in her efforts to have Atlanta consid- 
ered for the 1925 meeting. So faith- 
fully did she work and so well did 
she plan her campaign that when 
the 1924 convention closed in Salt 
Lake City, without a dissenting vote 
Atlanta was chosen the next conven- 
tion city. 
Although the convention will not be 
held until May of next year, Mrs. 


Jones is already hard at work on 
plans for entertainment of the distin- 
guished women who will be here. A 
large committee of leading Atlanta 
women will assist Mrs. Jones, and in- 
dications now are that the 1925 con- 
vention will be one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

The War Mothers’ Service Star Le- 
gion, unlike its companion organiza- 
tions, the U. D. C. and D. AW Reawae 
organized while the battle still raged 
and not after peace hovered over our 
war-torn world. Back in 1917, when 
the need for succor was greatest, the 
War Mothers organized to give aid to 
the families of men and women in 
the service and to memorialize those 
who had fallen in their country’s 
eause. A five-point star is the in- 
signia of the order, each point repre- 
senting a department of service the 
organization One point 
stands for sisterhood; another for 
education; another for relief; another 
and another for 


renders. 


for remembrance; 
vigilance. 


General Foch Placing a Floral Offering in the Name of the Allied Armies 
on the Memorial at Pershing Point. 


Chairman National War Mothers Legion 


Mrs. Jones is head of the sisterhood 
department of the national organiza- 
tion. This department plays the role 
of sister to ex-service men and women 
and their families. No call comes to 
it that is not given attention. Not 
always can the request be granted, as, 
for instance, an appeal that came to 
Mrs. Jones the other day from an 
ex-service man who had violated the 
federal statutes and was in the fed- 
eral prison, asking that the legion 
help to get him out and send him 
$10 for his mother, who needed help. 
The mother was looked after, but, of 
course, no effort is made to interfere 
with the processes and judgments of 
the courts, where a service man has 
violated our laws. 


The education department is rais- 
ing a scholarship fund which will be 
used for the benefit of ex-service men 
and women and their families, to help 
fit them for useful citizenship. This 
department also has formulated a 
flag code and through the public 
schools is encouraging respect for our 
flag. It is also seeking to have every 
American acquainted with the words 


MRS. SAM D. JONES 


of and able, if possible, to sing our 
national anthem. Also it wants every 
public gathering to honor our country 
by singing “America” at the close of 
the assembly. 


Relief work is undertaken through 
hospitalization and other forms of 
service and much good is being ac- 
complished for our disabled and for 
those dependent upon them. 


The first memorial trees in honor 
of our dead were planted by the re- 
membrance department of the War 
Mothers’ Service Star Legion, at their 
convention in Baltimore in 1919. 
From this the idea spread all over 
the country until “Roads of Remem- 
brance” may be found in almost every 
state of the Union. Judge Marcus W. 
Beck, of Atlanta, husband of one of 
the Gold Star Mothers, who lost 
his only son in the World War, con- 
ceived the idea of meeting the bedies 
of our dead and placing on their cas- 
caskets a floral offering, upon their 
return to the land which gave them 
birth. Following out this idea, the 
Atlanta Chapter placed nearly nine 
hundred wreaths of flowers on the 
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caskets of Southern boys who had 
died in the service, which were re- 
turned to find their last resting place 
in American soil. Forget-me-not Day 
is the special charge of the War 
Mothers’ Service Star Legion; it is 
this organization that is pledged to 
keep fresh the memory of the valor- 
ous deeds of America’s sons and 
daughters who fought on foreign 
fields the battle for liberty. 


And it is these same War Mothers, 
through their vigilance committees, 
who will seek to avert another such 
world catastrophe—not by inglorious 
unpreparedness, but by glorious fit- 
ness for service to one’s country that 
requires life rather than death as its 
recompense. 


The local War Mothers are respon- 
sible for the beautiful memorial tab- 
let at Pershing Point, erected to the 
memory of Fulton County’s honored 
dead. When General Foch visited At- 
lanta in 1921, he placed on this tab- 
let a wreath of flowers to express 
France’s gratitude for the sacrifice 
which the tablet represents. 


In honor of the Georgia men and 
women who died that civilization 
might live, Atlanta War Mothers are 
planting a living flag of flowers on 
the grounds of the State Capitol, and 
it is hoped to have this flag in bloom 
and dedicated during the convention 
next May. 


Represented at this convention will 
be the Gold Star Mothers, who are 
honorary members of the Legion. Not 
all mothers who lost sons or daugh- 
ters in the war are members of the 
Gold Star Mothers, nor are all moth- 
ers who had sons or daughters in the 
service members of the Service Star 
Legion, but there are some _ 50,000 
members in the United States, and a 
sufficient number of these will be in 
Atlanta to give this city a wonder- 
ful opportunity to dispense that hos- 
pitality which has made it famed the 
country over as “The Convention City 
of Dixie.” 


Fulton Sandwich Co. 
Wholesale Sandwiches 


We del:very anywhere 
in the city. 


We make school trade 
a specialty 


458 Bass St. Phone M. 3566 
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CANNOT recall any movement 
which is creating interest 
than the prospect of our section of 
the country being selected as the site 
for a national park. As I understand 
it, the government has something like 
eighteen national parks west of the 
Mississippi river and only one east of 
the river, that being located in Maine. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
had notice as to a visit of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States gov- 
ernment, headed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Herbert Worke, 
starting south for the purpose of in- 
specting sites for a proposed location 
of a national park. The following 
committee was appointed by Pres- 
ident Norcross of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce to meet the group 
from Washington at Gainesville: J. 
Frank Beck, chairman; James A. Hol- 
loman, Hugh M. Willet, Maj. John S. 
Cohen, Lindsay Hopkins, Rutherford 
Lipscomb, Alfred C. Newell, Judge 
E. C. Kontz, W. O. Foote, W. D. Ellis, 
Jr., Ex-Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, 
Rev. John E. Ellis, W. Eugene Har- 
rington, Eugene R. Black, Stuart 
Witham, Charles D. Hurt, J. A. 
Sasser, W. R. C. Smith, James B. 
Nevin, Sam C. Dobbs, P. H. Norcross, 
B. S. Barker, C. J. Haden, W. Carroll 
Lattimer, J. S. Slicer, Edgar A. Neely 
and J. E. C. Pedder. 

The Washington party left the 
train at Gainesville, Georgia, on July 
26th and spent some time in riding 
over the city, ending with a banquet 
at White Sulphur Springs hotel that 
night. The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce had already arranged with the 
Gainesville Chamber of Commerce as 
to a program of courtesies, and also 


A 


more 
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By BENJ. S. BARKER 


a delegation from each organization 
accompanied the party on their trip 
to the beautiful mountain section. 

The Georgia delegation was headed 
by Governor Walker and Senator 
Harris and the large committee from 
this organization was headed by Pres- 
ident Norcross. About three days 
were spent with the committee in hav- 
ing them view our wonderful and at- 
tractive mountain and waterfall sec- 
tion and I think a fine impression 
was made on the entire committee; 
in fact, they so expressed themselves. 

Secretary Work stated that Sen- 
ator Harris and Congressmen Thomas 
M. Bell and Gordon Lee initiated this 
movement, and a second inspection 
trip will be made by this national 
committee during October. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
has a committee, headed by Mr. J. 
Frank Beck, studying this national 
park location, and their plan is to 
have the park located along the bor- 
ders of four states—Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

Last month, we mentioned the great 
interest being shown in having our 
state represented at the national ex- 
position, to be held in New York next 
January. 

A representative state meeting was 
held in the Chamber of Commerce on 
July 28, which was attended by dele- 
gations of prominent citizens from all 
parts of the state. 

A second meeting, authorized by the 
general meeting on July 28 for the 
purpose of appearing before the Leg- 
islature, was held in the office of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce on 
Friday, August 8, and members of 
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2.y., 


the general 
were present. 
Spokesmen J. H. Jones, editor, 
Leader-Tribune, Fort Valley, Ga.; 
John T. Dennis, mayor, Elberton, Ga.; 
Burt A. Tyler, Dalton Buggy Co., 
Dalton, Ga., and William Candler, 


vice president, Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, were selected to appear 
before the appropriations committee 
of the legislature the same afternoon. 
This committee recommended $15,000 
for this project. The same action was 
taken by the appropriations commit- 
tee of the Senate and following this, 
the Senate passed the bill. Unfortu- 
nately, on account of the rush during 
the last hours of the Legislature, the 
bill did not receive proper authoriza- 
tion. 


assembly and 
From this meeting 


senate 


Regardless of this, it is the pur- 
pose of the various Chambers of Com- 
merce together with the railroads, 
leading civic corporations and firms 
to carry this effort to a complete suc- 
cess. 


The city of Macon, Georgia, is to 
be complimented on being the first 
city of our state to actually pay for 
space, this amounting to six hundred 
square feet, and it may be that other 
cities in Georgia can get their city 
authorities to make appropriations to 
aid this cause, as was done by the city 
authorities in Macon. 


Georgia has an opportunity in dis- 
playing her resources at New York 
next January, which she can ill af- 
ford to disregard, and the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce will do their 
full share in promoting this effort. 
We have a strong committee, headed 
by Mr. Virgil Shepard, who will try 


PRINTING SERVICE THAT IS INDIVIDUAL 
AS WELL AS ECONOMICAL 


THAT [IS OUR AIM 


Your Stationery and Printed Matter should possess the atmosphere of your business 


Keelin Printing Company 


67-A Walton Street 
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and get the business interests of At- 
lanta behind this proposition. 

We had quite an interesting forum 
luncheon here on Wednesday, August 
6, which was addressed by Dr. Tage 
U. Ellinger, who is head of Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau. Subject: “Why 
and Hew More Livestock Should Be 
Grown in the Southeast.” 

Dr. Ellinger is a native of Den- 
mark, having been in the United 
Siates about fifteen years, and is an 
expert on animal industry with an 
international reputation. 

The meeting was well attended and 
the message reached a desired group 
who are trying to boost and increase 
interest in raising live stock in Geor- 
gia. Great interest was displayed and 
many questions asked at the forum. 

The extension and publiciaty bu- 
reau have had some _ interesting 
meetings, devising plans for even a 
bigger and better City Builder, and 
our members can look forward to 
even more interesting issues during 
the fall months. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is the parent of the 
Southeastern Fair, is and will bend 
every effort to increase the attend- 
ance at the wonderful fair which will 
be held October 4 to 11, inclusive. I 
wish it was possible to arouse the 
civic interest of our people in Atlanta 
to more liberally patronize this 
worthy industrial and educational en- 
terprise. Dallas, Texas, has rallied 
to the support of their fair in attend- 
ance nearly four times as great as 
Atlanta has ever done. It is a sad 
commentary that up to this time At- 
lanta has never shown the same spirit 
and enthusiasm for such a wonderful 
institution within her own gates. 

I am counting on the service com- 
mittee, headed by Fred L. Willis, 
chairman, and S. C. Noland, vice 
chairman, to arouse a real interest 
in their committee activities, begin- 
ning with September. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
service committee in several of the 
large chambers of commerce have 
been able to form one hundred and 
one committees and if these men, dur- 
ing a certain period, bring into the 
organization as many as five mem- 
bers, they are presented with a gold 
button and automatically dropped 
with thanks, from the service commit- 


tee and a new member elected. 

a es | 
Help Boost Atlanta — adver- 
tise im The City Builder. Call 
Walnut 0845. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
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AVING sold transportation during 
our entire business career, dating 
(GER back to long before the automo- 
bile appeared, our observation 


and experience lead us to believe the 
trend in the automobile market is dis- 
tinctly toward the small, economical car. 
Many a man or family are driving large, 
heavy and expensive cars whose income 
would be better conserved by using a 
light automobile. 


Consider the tremendous deprecia- 
tion on the large cars, the cost of gaso- 
line, oi! and tires, the difficulty in han- 
dling them in traffic and in parking 
downtown, and you will readily appre- 
ciate a Chevrolet as an economical in- 
vestment. 


We are now dealer for this well 
known product of General Motors Cor- 
poration in Atlanta and vicinity. 


PRICES 
Delivered in Atlanta 
FPOUEIIIS 2 Garena re eee $601.00 
Deluxem DOuring ye oe ee eee $745.00 
Road Stara ae ahs, Wee toe ee eas $583.00 
Two-Passenger Coupe ................ $770.00 
Four-Passenger Coupe ................ $860.00 
SOC ineue se pon, MEBs ie cere: $930.00 
Commercial Chassis .................... $495.00 
THXDYescn ON ASsis aaa ee eens $615.00 


It’s Easy to Pay for a Chevrolet 


John Smith Company 


“The Old Reliable” 
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GEORGIA 
FIREWORKS 
CO. 


91 So. Forsyth Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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| Lullwater 
Shirts 


“The Shirt to wear’ 


Made of blue yarn 
chambray which. is 
manufactured in 
our modern day- 
light factory right 
here at home. 


An all purpose 
shirt with a _ style 
its own. 


Sold by Atlanta 
Dealers for 


$1.00 


Hach 


Look for the Label 
Lullwa ter 


The Lullwater 
Mtg. Co. 
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Junior Chamber Sends Committee 
on Extension Tour 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS, Secretary 


HE first extension tour made 

by the Atlanta Junior Cham- 

ber of Commerce was a success 
from every angle. 

A committee composed of John M. 
Slaton, Jr., chairman; Roy LeCraw, 
president; Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin, 
Ben Perryman, Chess Lagomarsino, 
Jr., Richard Hickey, Frank Armi- 
stead, Fred T. Newell, assistant sec- 
retary, Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Leon Williams, secretary 
of the Junior Chamber, traveling 
through the country, arrived in 
Greenwood, S. C., the evening of July 
21st, and were immediately taken in 
charge by a committee of the Junior 
Bureau of the Greenwood Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Our meeting in the evening was 
in the form of a banquet; Leslie Mill- 
ing, president of the Junior Bureau, 
presided. John M. Slaton, Jr., was 
the speaker of the evening, and out- 
lined the purpose of the Junior Cham- 
ber. Mr. Slaton extended an invita- 
tion to the Greenwood Junior Bureau 
to join the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. A round ta- 
ble discussion followed Mr. Slaton’s 
speech. Mr. Milling, before our de- 
parture, advised the extension com- 
mittee that the Junior Bureau of 
Greenwood would take steps imme- 
diately to affiliate with the United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Our next visit was in Greenville, 
S. C., where we met with the Green- 
ville Junior Bureau over the ban- 
quet table and on the golf links. Our 
golf team, composed of Chess Lago- 
marsino, Richard Hickey and Frank 


Armistead, was successful in defeat- § 


ing the Greenville Junior Bureau 
team, which was composed of T. L. 
Lewis, Harry Gallivan and Harry 
Dawes. 


In the evening Roy LeCraw, pres- | 


ident of Atlanta Junior Chamber, 
spoke to the membership of the 
Greenville Junior Bureau, outlining 


of their fiscal year. 

The following day we were the 
guests of the Spartanburg Chamber 
of Commerce at a luncheon, at which 
time the secretary of the Spartanburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. R. B. 
Beal, had invited fifty representative 
young men of his city to this lunch- 
eon. Speeches were made by Roy 
LeCraw, John M. Slaton, Jr., and 
Fred T. Newell, urging these men 
to organize a Junior Chamber. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, a com- 
mittee was selected composed of 
members of the Senior Chamber of 
Spartanburg and of the young men 


resent, to draw up tentative plans 


to organize a Junior Chamber in that 
city within the next month. 

On the evening of July 23rd, we ar- 
rived in Charlotte, and were met by 
a committee of the Senior Chamber 
of that city. A meeting that night 
was presided over by Guy A. Myers, 
vice president of the Charlotte Cham- 
ber of Commerce. After several mem- 
bers of the Atlanta party had spoken 
of the organization and operation of 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, a mo- 
tion that the directors of the Char- 
lotte Chamber of Commerce endorse 
the movement to organize a junior 
body in Charlotte, and that the 
Chamber of Commerce be pledged to 
aid in every way possible, was 


the activities of the Atlanta Junior ~ 


Chamber and extended an invitation 


to this splendid organization to join |] 


the United States Junior Chamber 
This invitation was 
accepted, and the Greenville Junior 
Bureau will affiliate with the United 
States Junior Chamber at the end 


JOHN M. SLATON, JR. i 
Director of Extension Work, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 


adopted. It was decided also that 
within a few days another meeting 
would be held, at which time actual 
organization of a Junior Chamber in 
Charlotte will be planned, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Our first extension tour was a 
grand success. We _ accomplished 
everything we set out to do, and it 
is the belief of the Atlanta Junior 
Chamber that this is the longest tour 
eyer made by a Junior Body, cover- 
ing 700 miles, visiting three states 
and traveling four days. 

Mr. John M. Slaton, Jr., has 
planned another tour for the early 
part of September, at which time 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia and Charles- 

_ ton, S. C., will be visited, with the 
idea of organizing Junior Chambers 
in the above named cities. Every 
member who is interested in the work 
of the national organization is urged 
to make this trip. It will sell you 
better on your own organization, and 
the reception you will receive at the 
various cities will inspire you to do 
better work for your own organiza- 
tion. 
D. LEON WILLIAMS, Secy. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


COMMENTS ON FIRST EXTEN- 
SION TOUR OF THE AT- 
LANTA JUNIOR CHAMBER 

The following statement made by 
Marvin S. Chipley, president of the 
Greenwood Chamber of Commerce, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Mr. Chipley thanked Atlanta 
friends for coming to Greenwood to 
give the local boys the benefit of 
| their motives and aims which should 
be taken up by the young men in all 
cities of the south. The idea should 
| be broadcasted, he said, and the inter- 
city visits will stimulate thought and 
/action on the great possibilities of 
this section. 

Mr. W. P. Conyers, president of 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce, 
commended the fine work of the At- 
‘lanta Junior Chamber for their in- 
terest shown in developing the Junior 
Chamber movement throughout the 
Southeast. 


SEPTEMBER 3 HAS BEEN SET 

|FOR A GALA DAY: SWIMMING, 
DANCING, PICNIC. 
_ All members of the Atlanta Jay- 
Cee are invited to attend the fes- 
tivities of the Brookhaven Country 
Club on the evening of September 3. 

Swimming party from 5:30 to 7. 


John F. Gurdy 


Frank Harrison 


NEW OFFICERS OF JUNIOR 
CHAMBER 
JOHN FORSYTH GORDY 

Mr. Gordy was elected a director 
of the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to fill the unexpired term 
of Palmer Blackburn who, for busi- 
ness reasons, was forced to resign. 

Mr. Gordy has been an active 
member of the Junior Chamber for 
the past 18 months, and was chair- 
man of the law and order campaign, 
which was such a success in Atlanta 
in the spring of this year. Mr. Gordy 
is manager of the Elyea Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 


FRANK W. HARRISON 

Frank W. Harrison was _ elected 
treasurer of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce to succeed Leonard David- 
son, who is living in Asheville, N. C. 

Frank is a charter member of the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber, and has al- 
ways taken an active part in all of 
our undertakings. He is connected 
with the Royal Insurance Co., in the 
Hurt building. 


“Old Time” picnic on the beautiful 
ground of Brookhaven Club from 7:30 
to 9:00. 

Dancing from 9:00 to. 12:00. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE 

Public speaking course starts in 
October. Every member interested 
in this course should register within 
the next two weeks for the training 
in public speaking which starts this 
fall. Members taking advantage of 
the last two courses in public speak- 
ing were greatly benefited, and re- 
gardless of how good you can talk in 
public, this course will assist you 
greatly. The only expense attached 
is the cost of the textbooks which 
each member is required to have. 
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WEST END PLUMBING 
COMPANY 
21 GORDON STREET 
T.N. O'SHEALS, McGrR. 


RES. PHONE 
WEST 1147-J 


OFFICE PHONE 
WEST O616 


Rehm & McKamy 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS 


602 Walton Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 1309 
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LITHIA WATER 


Guaranteed absolutely pure. 
Sold at Soda Founta ns and 
delivered in % gal. and 5- 
gal. bottles. 

This splendid pure, soft water will 
make a difference in your health 
and fitness immediately. It is 
highly recommended by users and 
many prominent physicians for 
STOMACH and KIDNEY DISOR- 
DERS and RHEUMATISM. 

Also producers of PURA 
WATER, _ triple - distilled, 
aerated (Oxygenized), a pop- 
ular 100% drinking water in 
Atlanta, generally used in 
auto storage batteries, medic- 
inal and chemical solutions. 
Prescribed by physicians for 
infants and sickly children. 


PURA WATER CO., Ivy 6628 
21 Piedmont Ave. 
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Leadership! 


This company is conceded as a leader 
in its field—Quantity, Quality, Price 
and Service considered. 


Paper Bags, Folding Cartons, 
Corrugated Shipping Cases, ete. 


Atlanta Paper Co. 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 


Georgia Electric 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS 


55 South Pryor St. 
Main 1100 


All kinds of Electrical Re- 
pairs will be given special 


attention 


Towel S} 


AN INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
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A Magic Word 


By SUSIE WAILES 


ERVICE! What ‘s your definition 
S of this word Do you take that 

given in the dictionary, ‘a duty 
required and performed,” or do you, 
by your particular acceptance of it, 
give it a new meaning, privilege, op- 
portunity, growth, and thus make of 
it a magic word? Life, we all con- 
cede, is no game of chance, but a suc- 
cession of opportunities grasped and 
used or allowed to pass us by. Our 
individual happiness and_ success is 
measured by the effort we put into 
life, and we each have the privilege 
of the investment and the drawing in 
return, not merely of the principal, 
but interest many times compounded 
in the joy that comes with service and 
pride in our own = growth—that 
growth which is the unfailing result 
of giving out of ourselves. 

Let us, then, take stock of our op- 
portunities, and in so doing the first 
thought that comes to me is the privi- 
lege of serving Atlanta. To each of 
us, native and adopted citizens alike, 
she has given, first, one of God’s most 
priceless blessings, friends; second, a 
home; and, th'rd, a living with all the 
comforts and pleasures of her big 
progressiveness. Do we then not owe 
her some return? Surely we each 
have a civic duty, and the Woman’s 


Division of the Chamber of Commerce 
is the medium through which we may 
express our appreciation and our 
civic pride. 

We have relaxed our efforts during 
the warm weather, and so we should 
be refreshed and ready to begin our 
fall activities with renewed energy. 
If then you have arrived at the cross- 
roads undecided, hesitate no longer, 
but take that road leading to this 
woman’s organization—YOUR or- 
ganization, which is calling to you for 
co-operation. Your president, proud 
of you, proud of your progress, and 
with firm faith in what we can and 
‘will accomplish, is asking you to be 
ready September 1 to participate in 
the work, and through your co-opera- 
tion we will make for ourselves a 
place in the civic life of Atlanta, and 
of ourselves a worthwhile force in 
her army of workers. 


RECENT AND ANTICIPATED 
ACTIVITIES OF THE WOMAN’S 
DIVISION OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


In lieu of the regular monthly 
meeting ‘n July, the Woman’s Divi- 
sion gave a delightful dinner-dance on 
the terrace at East Lake, in which 
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To Be Successful 


IN BUSINESS 


You Must Have 


Clean Hands 


That’s why we are supplying 
so many progressive business 
houses with our 


MODERN, SANITARY 


individual Towel service. 


Phone Ivy 1939 


and we will call at once and work out 
with you an economic service to meet 
your needs. 


City Towel Supply Co. 


E. M. MITCHELL, Manager 
199 Piedmont Ave. 


about one hundred of its members, 
with their guests, participated. In the 
absence of the chairman, Miss Nell 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. McCord Roberts 
served on the forum committee. 


In anticipation of the fall work, 
the forum committee has _ decided 
that the next meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Division shall be in the nature of 
an open forum. Each member of the 
Division is a link in its build ng force, 
and so we are asking that you come 
for an exchange of ideas and working 
plans. Every member will be called 
on for a three-minute talk along con- 
structive, broadening lines. This is 
an “at home” just for members, and 
we will have a good time. Dinner 
will be served as usual, and a musical 
program has been arranged. 


At the solicitation of the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Woman’s Division is participating in 
the raising of funds for the enlarge- 
ment of the Tallulah Falls Industrial 
School for mountain children. Our 
deep sympathy with and interest in 
this splendid cause has prompted your 
president to appoint a committee 
which is already active in an effort 
to co-operate in this splendid work. 

We feel sure that every member of 
our Division will be approached from 
some angle in connection with the 
campaign for funds, and should you 
contemplate contributing, we should 
like very much to have your contri- 
bution go through the Woman’s Di- 
vision. Checks can be mailed to Mrs. 
Wilbur Colv'n, secretary, 
Division, Chamber of Commerce. 


Woman’s 


General David C. Shanks, command- 
ing general, fourth corps area, has 
brought to the attention of the Wom- 
for the 
celebration of National Defense Day 
September 12. 


an’s Division preparations 


In a most impressive and eloquent 
way, General Shanks has explained 
the purpose of this celebration, which 
is with no view of precipitating war 
by preparation, but rather to use pre- 
paredness as a preventive and to 
stimulate patriotism, and is asking 
the co-operation of the Woman’s Di- 
vision in making this a success. 

Detailed plans will be furnished us 
later, and your president hopes that 
every member of the D.vision will en- 
deavor to take part. 


OVERHEAD 


In the past nine years, more than 
100,000 permanent federal officials 
have been added to the rolls—increas- 
ing cost $195,591,000. 

State official payrolls have been in- 
creased in numbers and cost so that 
altogether one out of every twelve 
worekers is a government employe. 

Additional laws enacted by con- 
gress and state legislatures all in- 
crease taxes and take money away 
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Fine printing 
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Hand in Hand 
go 
Quality Printing 
and 
Quality Paper 


loses 
when put on cheap, inappropriate paper. 


Make Your Printing 100% Effective 


by asking your printer to 


“Get the Paper from Richards” 


The S. P. Richards Company 


A Native ATLANTA Concern 


from the producing citizen. 

It has been the slogan of the last 
two presidents that government pay- 
rolls must be cut down in numbers. 

Pennsylvania, Illinois, Washington 
and Idaho have consolidated boards 
and commissions and materially cut 
their overhead. 

Every state in the union and every 
department of the federal govern- 
ment could probably trim at least 25 
per cent of its overhead. 

Why not do it? 
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its effectiveness 
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So different! 


And how beautiful 
are the Arabian type of 
awnings for homes that 
afford a suitable back- 
ground for distinctive 
styles and colors. 


Surprising, too, how so 
simple a thing as awnings 
can convert a rather com- 
monplace house into one 
that is really lovely. 


But that is our business. 


We know what style will 
suit best, what colors are 
most appropriate, and all 
the details of construction 
that will give individuality. 

We have a wide range of 
the most attractive water- 
proof and sun-proof mate4 
rials — solid colors with 
stencil designs, and fanciful 
stripes galore. 

Call Ivy 7395 and we will send 


a man with samples who can dis- 
cuss awnings with intelligence. 


Awnings for residences, 
ments and busincss 
style or size desired. 


STANDARD 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


287 Edgewood Ave. 


apart- 
houses—any 


SECKINGER 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


Plumbing 
and Hea ting 


Contractors 


503 Forsyth Building 
Phone Walnut 4578 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Atlanta Music Club Concert 


Course 


By NANA TUCKER 


in announcing for the ap- 

proaching fall and winter sea- 
son its ninth annual offering of con- 
cert attractions takes its place with 
pride among the city builders as an 
organization which has proven itself 
a factor in the cultural life of the city 
and an asset to its civic growth. 


OD apts ATLANTA MUSIC CLUB 


Following the phenomenal success 
of last season, when the most mag- 
nificent series of concerts ever of- 
fered the local public was projected 
and carried through without a deficit, 
the programs for this year for the 
two concert courses sponsored by the 
club—the civic concert series and the 
series intime—is of ‘equal if not 
greater magnitude, providing the city 
and the state opportunity for hearing 
the world’s greatest artists at a price 
within the reach of all. 

The concert work of the club being 
purely civic, is undertaken with the 
idea of not making money but of 
bringing to the people of Atlanta and 
of neighboring cities the very best 
music at the lowest possible cost. 

‘the series this year headed with 
the name of Maria Jeritza, most noteu 
opera star of modern times, and in- 
cluding McCormack, Heifetz, Harold 
Bauer, Pablo Casals, Albert Spalding, 
Viyra Hess, the Flonzaley quartet and 
the Cincinnati orchestra, involves an 
expenditure of approximately $17,000. 
A sum for which the women of the 
club have obligated themselves with 
no guaranty nor visible assurance of 
assistance from the outside, only con- 
fidence in the public that the neces- 
sary support will be forchcoming. 
There is no financial backing, no list 
of guarantors nor prominent patrons 
such as is secured to underwrite the 
annual season of Metropolitan opera 
in Atlanta, or such as obtains in other 
cities where concerts of like calibre 
are undertaken. A mere handful of 
women assume the entire responsibil- 
ity, and—they always pay out. 

From a recent article on “the in- 
fectiousness of music” in one of our 
leading dailies, written by the most 
valued music critic Atlanta has ever 
had—now resident in another state— 
we quote the following: 

“New York—a new city—the great- 
ness of which was built first on com- 
mercialism is now the musical center 


of the world. Atlanta, a new city, 
also, and one which in wealth holds 
about the same ratio to New York as 
it does in size and population, shares 
with New York the great artists, the 
great musical organizations of the 
world.” 

And, we might add, Atlanta is now 
recognized as the musical center of 
the south. A fact made possible in no 
small measure by the work of the At- 
lanta Music club. 

Of the travail and responsibility 
entailed in bringing this about, ask 
the first president of the club, Mrs. 
Armond Carroll, who for six years 
bore the burden of organization and 
development, and who was the first 
to have the vision of what it would 
mean to bring concerts to Atlanta at 
a period when few concerts were 
being brought here. Ask Mrs. 
Charles Dowman, who as president, 
ably succeeded Mrs. Carroll. Ask 
Mrs. De Los Hill, whose valiant and 
constructive work as president for the 
past two years placed the concert 
work of the club on the firm basis 
it is today, and won the commenda- 


tion of the press and of the various 
Ask Mrs. George 
Wight, the new president, who as 
membership 


civic organizations. 
chairman for several 
years comes to the office to which 
she was unanimously elected with full 


knowledge of the labor and stress 


MRS. GEORGE A. WIGHT 
President, Atlanta Music Club 


incident to it. Ask the head of the 
finance board, Mrs. Alonzo Richard- 
son, who when inquired of by a new 
member of the board about the club’s 
“budget,” naively replied: “Thcre are 
only expenses and obligatiens to 
budget.” Ask any member of the 
executive board—each and all will an- 
swer that it is worth the price they 
pay. 

The series of outside attractions is 
not all of the work of the club, how- 
ever. Its real work work is in its 
local activities: the semi-monthly 
morning meetings, featuring the best 
local artists; the woman’s chorus; 
the junior department; the junior or- 
chestra and children’s chorus. 


The schedule of concerts for 1924- 
1925 is as follows: Civic concert se- 
ries, at the Auditorium-Armory, Ma- 
ria Jeritza, leading soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera company, October 
18; Cincinnati orchestra, December 
11; John McCormack, world famous 
tenor, February 38; Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, in 
joint recital, February 24; and Jascha 
Heifetz, one of the world’s master 
violinists, March 10. The _ series 
intime, at the auditorium of the At- 
lanta Woman’s club; Albert Spalding, 
noted American violinist, November 
8; Myra Hess, English woman pianist, 
January 10, and the exquisite Flon- 
zaley quartet, January 24. 


Books are now open for subscribing 
members. A subscribing membership 
entitles the holder to a first choice of 
seats for both the civic and intimate 
series, also membership in club in- 
cluding sixteen morning musicales to 
be given at the Atlanta Biltmore. 

The women of the Music Club have 


_ kept faith with Atlanta, have kept 


_ faith with themselves, and have the 
_ keen satisfaction of having the or- 
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ganization recognized as one of, the 
chief educational assets of the city’s 
life. 


GOOD INTENTIONS—REGRETS—-PAY NO BENEFITS 


DOES THE DECISION 


REST WITH YOU? 


HORvOUsN INOW oY OULCAN GET 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Nine men apply for Life Insurance. 
Eight get it. The ninth is turned 
down by the doctor. 


WILL THAT NINTH MAN BE You? 


No one can answer for himself. He 
can apply. But he cannot decide. 


ee TODAY, you may be un- 
insurable tommorrow. [hat is a fearful 
risk. Exclusively yours. 
TODAY ts the ONLY day you can be 
sure about. Tomorrow may never 


come, Or tomorrow may put Life In- 
surance forever beyond your reach. 


INSURE [PODAY. IDON 7 PuT It OFE! 


AT THE OTHER END OF YOUR PHONE WAITS SAFETY 


OF LIFE INSURERS THENGREATEST THIN avin THE WORLD 


THE ATLANTA ASSOCIATION Site Lasurancf Souaes 


HARD TIMES — SICKNESS — DEATH — SOUND NO WARNING 


c 1924 


BIRD'S EVE VIEWS 
FACTORIE PLANTS, 
REAL ESTATL. DEVELOPMENTS 
IN OILS OR WATER COLORS. 


59 CONE STREET, ATLAN 


PviO RY UNIVERSITY 


Extension Divis on—in the city 


Year 1923-1924—2,000 


College of Liberal Arts Registration in All Schools 


For Information Address 


J. G. STIPE, Registrar 


ih 
‘ 2. School of Business 
Register 3. The Graduate School 
Sent. i 4. School of Theology 
Oh 5. School of Medicine 
6. School of Law 
ies 
Sept. 24 } 


—Commercial High School . Emory University, Georgia 
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Now is the time to select 
your Spring Fur 
See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


— 
fi 


—— 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
158 Marietta Phone Ivy 1537-1538 


—— 


Our Neighbor Cities 


We are glad to have these inspiring letters from our neighbor 


cities in Georgia. 


The City Builder believes that our permanent 


progress in Georg lies along lines of intelligent co-operation be- 


tween every community in the state. 


We hope to have similar mes- 


sages from other communities for our October issue-—THE EpITor. 


ALBANY 


Perhaps the most ambitious under- 
taking of any city of the twenty 
thousand class, and partaking more 
of the Atlanta and Florida spirit and 
enterprise than has elsewhere been 
exhibited, is the sending of a scout 
car to western and central northern 
gateways by the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce in an effort to divert tour- 
ist travel via that city. Albany is 
served principally by the westledn 
Dixie Highway and the Florida Short 
Route and convinced that it was not 
getting its share of the tourists en 
route to and from Florida it was de- 
termined to go out after them. 

Hence it was that on August 15th 
a Buick Master Six with four-wheel 
brake equipment left Albany, “The 
World’s Pecan Center,” and going 
via Macon, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Indianapolis and Chicago 
stopped at Detroit. Then back south- 
ward to Cincinnati and east through 
Wheeling and Cumberland to Balti- 


more and Washington, the trip home 
being made via Richmond, Raleigh 
Columbia and Augusta. 

The car was in charge of R. E. L. 
Niel, secretary-manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Niel and A. G. (Doc) 
White, a popular garage man of Al- 
bany, at the wheel. The car, al- 
though a brand new Buick, was ap- 
propriately decorated telling of the 
roads and routes via the western 
Dixie Highway. In the literature and 
roap maps carried along it was 
pointed out that there was not a sin- 
gle ford nor wooden bridge nor de- 
tour from Atlanta to Florida via the 
western Dixie Highway, which runs 
via Griffin and Macon, Fort Valley, 
Americus to Albany then to Thomas- 
ville and Tallahassee or by taking 
the Florida Short Route at Albany 
via Sylvester, Moultrie, Quitman and 
Valdosta, reach Lake City and Jack- 
sonville or Tampa in quick time. 

It was also pointed out that the 


’ 


“The Hills Were Gods First Temples” 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


ON THE 


Crest of the Blue Ridge in “The Land of the Sky” 


Junior Section ages, 10 to 13, 


living in tent houses. 


Senior Section ages, 13 to 20, 


living in-bungalows. 


NEAR HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


Summer Sessions of Georgia Military Academy 


O PENS a new window in a boy’s soul, changes 


the timid lad to one of bigger powers, more 


heroic mold, quicker step, redder blood, larger 


lungs, firmer muscles, stouter legs, brighter mind, 


self reliance. 


Catalog giving full information on request. 
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COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 
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WESTERN DIXIE H 


THE BUICK IN 


Western Dixie Highway is the most 
scenic route through Georgia. That 
it traversed the heart of the cele- 
brated Peach Belt at Fort Valley, 
passed the National Cemetery at An- 
dersonville and entered the world’s 
pecan center at Albany. Another 
novel feature of the effort to attract 
the tourists through Albany was hav- 
ing each motor club of the twenty 
cities visited provided with an indi- 
vidually signed sight draft on the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce for a 
souvenir box of delicious papershell 
pecans grown at Albany, “the world’s 
pecan center.” The souvenir was to 
be presented only when the draft was 
presented in person by the party to 
whom it was given by the Motor 
Club. 

Upon the return of the scout car 
from its northern tour a similar trip 
will be made through Florida, the 
west coast trail being taken as far 
south as Fort Myers and then a trip 
from Miami to Jacksonville. Auto- 
mobile clubs and information bureaus 
in Florida will be urged to route tour- 
ists returning to their northern homes 
via the Western Dixie Highway and 
Albany and it is expected that many 
people who have only dimly heard of 


Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY 


WHICH MR. NEIL MADE HIS TO 


this metropolis of southwest Georgia 
will visit Albany this season. 

The car has been furnished through 
the good offices of the Albany Au- 
tomotive Association in conjunction 
with the Consolidated Motor Com- 
pany, agents for the Buick car and 
the entire expenses of the trip, which 
will cover about 6,000 miles will be 
borne by the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce. 

R. E. L. NEIL, 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


FORT VALLEY 

H. T. Crosby, associate marketing 
economist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, arrived here 
August 138th to begin a survey of 
farming in this section. He, with an- 
other expert from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
state marketing agent of the State 
College of Agriculture, will analyze 
farming conditions and marketing 
systems in Houston, Bibb and neigh- 
boring counties. Two months will be 
devoted to surveying the situation 
and. then a month will be spent in 
making a final analysis from the re- 
sults of the survey, with recommen- 
dations as to how the farmers and 


MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 
A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 


AUTO TOPS, AUTO PAINTING, AND FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED 


Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. 


can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 


PHONE IVY 5536 


fruit growers may bring about larger 
consumption of home products and 
also improve market channels and 
increase the returns therefrom. This 
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A. TEN EYCK BROWN, A. 1. A. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 
717-20 Forsyth Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


G. H. BRAY 
BUILDER 


COMMERCIAL ----- Re SIDENCE 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


756 CANDLER ANNEX 
WALNUT 1251 


in WORK- 


We 


ATLANTA, GA. 


During street repairs to Edgewood Ave., our entrance is around the corner, 96 Piedmont Ave. 
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C. C. Belcher Plumbing Company 


Repairing 


169 Whitehall St. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Architects and Engineers 
ATLANTA 


Manufacturers 
Repairmen 


W. T. SPEER, Proprietor 


ATLANTA 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


288 EDGEWOOD AVENUE 


Repairers of 


Radiators, Fenders, 
Lamps and Bodies 


Phone Ivy 7434 
ATLANTA, GA. 


A select, limited and private preparatory boys’ school. 


survey, which is receiving hearty co- 
operation here, is expected to bring 
a richer harvest of prosperity from 
the abundance of peaches, watermel- 
ons, pecans, asparagus, corn and cot- 
ton which the Fort Valley section 
showers upon the country. 


Spanish watermelons have proven 
a delightful experiment for James D. 
Fagan, Jr., of Fort Valley, who has 
produced some of these wonderful 
melons from seed brought from Spain 
by Frank Lowenstein, president of 
Norris Candy Co., Atlanta. The meat 
looks like sugar-ice. Its icy appear- 
ance cools the blood and its flavor is 
superior. Its successful production in 
large quantity may give this already 
rich section another fine money crop. 


The Woolfolk building, a large 
fancy brick store and office structure, 
is nearing completion in Fort Valley. 
All of the store space and nearly all 
of the office space has been leased. 

Fort Valley has marketed three 
times as many watermelons in 1924 
as were produced from about the 
same acreage in 1923. The market 
has been good and the cash receipts 
have filled the Fort Valley section 
with smiles like sunbursts. 


A million-dollar icing plant with a 
capacity of 40,000 tons storage, will 
be built in central Georgia, most 
probably in the Fort Valley neighbor- 
hood, along with additional tracking 
facilities on the Central of Georgia 
railroad, to meet the increasing needs 
of peach growers and prcperly take 
care of the 1925 crop, according to a 
formal announcement from H. D. Pol- 
lard, general manager of this rail- 


road, following his tour of the peach 


Contra cting 


Main 3539 


belt in which he has made a careful 
analysis of conditions. The Central’s 
engineers are making a survey of five 
prospective sites, of which four are 
in the Fort Valley section and one 
near Macon. Mr. Pollard states that 
the Atlantic Ice and Coal Corporation 
will be given first opportunity to 
build this plant, but if it does not do 
so, other capital will be interested. 
JOHN H. JONES. 


BRUNSWICK 

Some striking facts about the city 
of Brunswick which, to those consid- 
ering a change of location for an in- 
dustry or investments of any kind, 
will be of interest and value. The 
port of Brunswick is nearer and 
easier of access to the open sea than 
any other port on the South Atlantic 
Coast and all vessels entering Bruns- 


“Say it with flowers” 


548 Peachtree St. 
Phone Hemlock 4214 


Non-Military. College pre- 


paratory. Work cf the sixth and seventh grades a specialty. Small classes, individual 


attention and physical training for all pupils. 
Colleges and Universities. 


Write or call for catalogue. 


R. K. WHITE, A. M. 
President 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR BOigs 


Graduates admitted to all Southern 
Twenty-seventh consecutive session opens September 10. 


41 Wet Fourteenth St., 
Phone Hemlock 0410. 


Member of Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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Wick mmake aock under their own 
steam without the assistance of ex- 
pense of towboats. It is a common 
thing for large steamers to make 
dock in the port of Brunswick from 
the open sea in less than two hours’ 
time. The waters of the bays and 
rivers comprising Brunswick harbor 
are of such immense expanse and 
depth that any size ship can turn in 
any part of these waters under its 
own steam. In other words, Bruns- 
wick has many natural turning ba- 
sins, with no necessity for appealing 
to the government for the building 
of one or more at an estimated cost 
of something over three million dol- 
lars. 

The United States Engineer Office 
in Washington contends that it costs 
less money to maintain the depth of 
water in the Brunswick harbor than 
to maintain the same depth of water 
in any other South Atlantic harbor. 

Brunswick enjoys as good railroad 
facilities as any Southern port, and 
much better than most of them. It 
is connected with the middle west by 
trunk line railroads running direct; 
the Southern Railway System, the 
Atlantic Coast Line (Louisville and 
Nashville system), and the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, and 
a very significant fact in connection 
with its railroad facilities, is that it 
is all down-grade haul from the west 
to Brunswick. 

The present city administration is 
planning an extensive system of mod- 
ern municipal docks and warehouses, 
and the site selected is said to be, 
by a great Canadian engineer, and 
verified by one of America’s fore- 
most engineers, the most suitable lo- 
cation to be found anywhere on the 
South Atlantic Coast. 

The Brunswick harbor is landlocked 
and is 31 square miles in area, which 
is large enough for any navy of the 
world to ride at anchor. The chan- 
nel depth of the Brunswick waters is 
30 feet, with a 7-foot rise in tide and 
an improvement projected adopted by 
Congress for 4 additional feet, thus 
giving Brunswick over 40 feet of 
water at mean high tide. 

Brunswick has always’ enjoyed 
freedom from disturbing labor in- 
fluences and is recognized as an ideal 
location for certain classes of indus- 
tries. 

The wonderful climate of Bruns- 
wick is one of its greatest assets, and 
permits working in the open, the vear 
around. The annual mean tempera- 
ture for the last 10 years is 68.6. 
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Average summer temperature, 
average winter temperature, 53.3. 
The Brunswick-St. Simons High- 
way has recently been opened up to 
the public, costing the city of Bruns- 
wick and the county of Glynn ap- 
proximately $500,000, thus making ac- 
cessible to the people of Georgia one 
of the greatest and most beautiful 
playgrounds to be found on either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific coast. 
Within a stone’s throw of the city 
is the world-famed Jekyl Island, the 
home of the multi-millionaires of this 
country, including such families as 
the Rockefellers, the Goulds, the As- 
tors and others. The aggregate 
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wealth of these men is said to repre- 
sent one-sixth of the wealth of the 
world. 

Brunswick is now offering manu- 
facturing sites with railroad facilities 
and rail and water frontages, on the 


WALNUT 4882 
aes: McCauley 
& Company 


General Contractors 


612 Bona Allen Bldg. 
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TIME IS MONEY 
SAVE IT BY TELEPHONE 


OUR telephone puts you everywhere 
within talking distance, quickly and at 


small cost. 


If business or social matters in a dis- 
tant town require your attention, why 


not handle them by long distance tele- 


phone? 


In big cities, in small towns and out on 
the farms, the use of long distance tele- 
phone service is saving thousands of hours 
each day for more productive work in 


home or office. 


The quick station to station service at 
lower rates is particularly attractive. 
To save time and money—telephone. 


Cc. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Sarvice 
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Let your City Builder ad visit 
the people with whom you want 
to do business. Call Walnut 
0845. 


Ivy 2167-2168 


Russel C. House 


TRANSFER 
and 
STORAGE 


291 Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 
STAMPS 
SEALS 
STENCILS 
BADGES 


BENNETT 
Printing & Stamp Co. 


The Pioneer House of Atlanta 


25 South Pryor Street 


| 12 W. PEACHTREE 


most favorable conditions to reput- 
able manufacturing concerns. 

Brunswick has one of the best com- 
mercial organizations to be ‘ound 
anywhere in the South, and any in- 
quiries directed to the Board.of Trade 
will receive prompt attention. 

FRED G. WARDE, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 


VALDOSTA 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial College. 

Having had the opportunity to ap- 
preciate the esthetical side as well as 
experience the material value of edu- 
cational institutions, Valdosta has set 
out with the determination to make 
this city a real educational center. 

The refining influences permeating 
our community from the Georgia 
State Women’s College located here 
has so enthused our citizens that 
when the suggestion to establish a 
school for men was made a fund of 
upward of $800,000 and a campus of 
100 acres was readily secured. 

This college has been named the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial College 
and will be a distinctive institution 
of the highest type. Upon invitation 
to the state and nation to part‘cipate 
in this memorial indorsements of 
leading citizens coupled with assur- 
ances of financial aid have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the country. 

The movement was so well received 
that the Georgia department of the 
American Legion has unan mously 
taken over financing the building of 
this college as a tribute to their 
chief. The legion seeks to make the 
building of this institut on of nation- 
wide interest, and with ample con- 
struct on funds coupled with guaran- 
tees of a munificent endowment Val- 
dosta will soon occupy a position in 
educational maiters second only to 
Atlanta. J. M. ASHLEY, 

Valdosta Chamber of Commerce. 


R. T. LESTER, Mer. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Ky 


Uncle Sam 
---Salesman 


The U. S. mails will help you get 
your share of the good business 
ahead this fall, if your mailing list 
is up-to-date and all-inclusive. 


Now is the time to revise your list 
of prospects. The most effective 
and inexpensive way of doing this 
is to phone for a mailing list 
specialist. 


We furnish lists for every 
purpose and product. 


Walnut 2415-2416 


The Kenneth S. Keyes Co. 


Mailing List Department 


574% Luckie St. Atlanta 


Scales 
Refrigerators 


Safes 


The Howe Scale Co. 


9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 


WAL. 3251 


THE ATLANTA SPRAY PAINTING COMPANY 


On industrial work the brush cannot compete with the spray. 


ALERT DGS 9D ER Bebo Seer eAgN male aes 
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A. J. KREBS 
COMPANY 


General Contraétors 


Walton Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Walnut 3084 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


eG. Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


Gu 
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‘would have 
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JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


ingly clean and neat. 
again at the man’s face. 


He glanced 


“Excuse me,” he said; “I was very 
busy when you came, and _ spoke 
thoughtlessly. Now that I think of 
it, I do need some soap. Fact is, I 
am completely out.” 


’ 


“Thank you,” interrupted the man; 
“here are three cakes for a quarter.” 

“Nonsense!” said Harris. ‘Here is 
a five-dollar bill. I will take it all 
in ‘soap. Got to have it—couldn’t do 
without it—always buy in five-dollar 
lots.” 


The peddler left all of his stock, 
and delivered another lot later. It 
was a very profitable day’s work for 
him. It was just like “Uncle Re- 
mus.” He was always doing such 
th ngs. 


There is an old printer in Atlanta, 
now too infirm to work at the “case,” 
who went every week to Mr. Harris 
and drew his regular -pension— 
enough to supply his simple wants. 
In similar ways this kind-hearted 
journalist managed to get rid of a 
large part of hs income. 


Mr. Harris was a good judge of hu- 
man nature, and his superior knowl- 
edge of the strong and weak points 
In his fellowman often caused 
him to succeed where others would 
have failed. A few years ago, there 
lived near him a family of good 
people, who had suffered from adver- 
sity and misfortune, until they were 
in very reduced c'rcumstances. When 
the husband was stricken with pa- 
ralysis, it seemed that the depth of 
despair had been reached. Mr. Har- 
ris became interested in their behalf 
and determined to help them. In 
spite of all their trouble they were 
people of great pride, and just how 
to render the much-needed assistance 
without wound:ng their feelings, 
puzzled anyone else. 
Harris, however, had thought it out. 
A post-office sub-station had just 
been established in West End, and he 
decided that his paralytic friend must 
be appointed to the position of post- 
master; so he called on a young friend 
and confided hs scheme. This friend 
shook his head and, while admitting 
that the office would be a good one 
for the afflicted man, he loudly as- 
serted that there was no earthly 
chance to secure the appointment 
over the array of politicians with 
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FOR 


POrinimmiee tters 


that sell goods, hold old 
customers, create busi- 
ness and make money 
for you 

Call 


Capital Direct 
Adv. Bureau 


9th Floor Austell Bldg. 
Walnut 5811 


“A form letter service that’s 
different” 


VIEWS, GROUPS 
PANORAMAS, 
THEATRICAL WORK 


a) 
CG 


INTERIORS, EXTERIORS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
CATALOGUE WORK 


J.A. MURDOCH 


Commercial 
Photographer 


220 COURTLAND ST. 
* Ivy 7358 
ATLANTA, GA. 


AK 
eep 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
FOLDING BOXES 
SUITE OXES 
TIN EDGED TRAYS 


QUALITY 
AOA AAS 


Corrugated Paper 


Broauctsunc. 


73-83 Stephens St. 
On Southern Railroad at McDaniel St. 


Main 1818 and Main 1819 
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“strong pulls” who were applicants. He was offered tempting induce- 

“Why, my young friend,” said Har- ments to give readings from his own 

ris, “you do not know how easy .t is works, but he always refused, and 

You jToo Wit uF No IH AT going to be to get this position. Do it is not likely that any amount of 
you forget that my applicant is para- money would have induced him to 
lyzed? Well, I have long since ob- | 
served that there is a peculiar bond 


of sympathy among paralytics. I GF Allsteel Safes 
don't know why it is, but Tam Sure give sure protection against 
that it is a stronger tie than ex:sts fire. 
among people with any other afflic- Fire comes without warning. 
tion.” When fre wipes out your 

“But what has that to do with se- records it destroys the most 


valuable thing in your busi- 


Seg position from the govern- ness—the one thinguaeeae 
ment?” asked the young man. cannot be replaced. 

“Just this,” replied “Uncle Remus:” Protection in keeping with 
“Senat Iquitt, who i : the importance of your rec- 
Ween he me sa ul = te ae ‘i ords is afforded by the GF 

fem tee ne aogier ogre Allsteel Safe, which is avail- 
master, have both been paralyzed. able in a variety of s zes and 
The r endorsement is all that is need- interiors to meet every busi- 
ed, and when I write them his con- ness need. 
dition I know they will help my man.” : 

When Harris’s letter in behalf of Foote & Davies Co. 
his parlyzed friend was read by Sena- “Everything for the Office” 
tor Colquitt, he was completely over- “Five Seconds from Five Points” 


come by its pathos, and he immedi- 
ately left the Senate chamber and 
hurried to the postmaster-general to 
urge the appointment. Amos Fox did 
not wat to write to Washington, but 
telegraphed his endorsement, and next 
day the appointment was made. Thus 
Harris’s knowledge of this strong 
sympathy among persons afflicted 
with paralysis, enabled him to secure 

for his friend and neighbor an ap- 
pointment over the shrewd and wily 
politicians. 


We specialize 
on a complete line of 


Janitor’s Supplies 
NU-LIK Furniture polish 
Cleaning Cloths 
Step Ladders 


SANITARY 
SUPP 
CO. 


72-74 Edgewood Ave. 
Ivy 2280 


Harris traveled very little. He en- 
joyed a vacation, but preferred to 


alt te) spend it at home. Sometimes he took 
ON Ke Ot OpD'S FAMOUS a run up into Canada, New England, 
Ae 


wel Saxe ned 


ROOFING TILE 


ieee’ Road 
rH 
Oty 


— oes JEST joy these trips, because publishers, 
qe Be ot newspaper men and authors hunted 


CAN DLER R ILD] NG him up and invited him to functions 


in his honor. These he tried to avoid, 
having a perfect horror of publ city. 


Our Schedule [s— 


To deliver all Printing orders 
on time——and we make it 


URI ISHED or the Northwest, but he did not en- 
2 


Service that Satisfies 


J. B. Richards Printing Co. Went 
83-A Walton St. 2587 
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E. L. CONNALLY, President 
THOS. W. CONNALLY, Sec. & Treas. 


Connally Realty 
Company 


Connally Building 
Corner Whitehall & Alabama Sts. 


Atlanta’s Busiest Corner 


Main 03382 


City Manager in 
Dayton 


By 
C. E. RIGHTOR 


formerly Director, 
Dayton Bureau of Research, 
New York. 


KKK 


The author offers a de- 
tailed description of a 
remarkable experiment 
in city government. 
Though it is, in effect, a 
strong defense of the 
city manager govern- 
ment system, it is, con- 
cretely, a statement of 
facts about the organi- 
zation and operation of 
that type of government 
in one city. 


List Price, $2.25 


The Macmillan 
Company 


Publishers 


Southern Branch 
17 Houston St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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stand upon a platform and utter a 
dozen words in public. His unwilling- 
ness to travel in strange lands was 
partly due to the fact that he thought 
Atlanta and Putnam county, Georgia, 
were the two most delightful localities 
on the globe. He judged all c ties by 
the standard of Atlanta, and all rural 
communities by the standard of Put- 
nam county. This was very natural. 
The people of Putnam are a splendid 
class of Georgians, and in the old 
days before the war, they were far 
in advance of the other sections of 
the state. At that t me a prominent 
planter was Joseph A. Turner, whose 
plantation was nine miles from Eat- 
onton. Young Harris had just en- 
tered his teens in 1862 when he went 
to aid Turner in issuing “The Coun- 
tryman,” the only weekly newspaper 


_ing the world ever published on a 


plantation. 

“The Countryman” was quite suc- 
cessful in its way. Turner was a 
brainy, cultured man. He recogniz- 
ed the genius of his youthful assist- 
ant, and turned him loose in his big 
library. Harris read everything that 
came in his way, and in a short t me 
was writing articles for Turner’s pa- 
per. Sherman’s march to the sea 
stampeded the family, and the boy 
was left to take care of the things 
as well as he could. He was greatly 
worried about his pet pony, “Butter- 
fly,” and rode out every day to see 
if the Federals were in sight. At 
last the invaders came—one dark No- 
vember day—and the roads fairly 
swarmed wth them. Yielding to the 
impulse of the moment, Harris head- 
ed his pony for a swamp and rode 
through the bushes like the wind, a 
stray bullet occasionally whizzing by 
him. He concealed his pet safely and 
returned to the Turner mansion, just 
in time to find the soldiers destroy- 
‘ng the material in the printing of- 
fice. There was some talk of carry- 
ing him off as a prisoner, because he 
had been connected with the paper, 
but General Slocum was _ pleased 
with his boldness and ready wit, and 
ordered him to be let alone. His sub- 
sequent brilliant and successful career 
on the Savannah News and the At- 
lanta Constitution is fam‘liar to most 
newspaper readers. His folk-lore 
stories and sketches, and his juvenile 
stories, have won for him fame and 
fortune, but he wore his honors mod- 
estly and could not be made to believe 
that he had done anything very note- 
worthy in literature. 

Prosperous, with every w'sh grati- 


East Side 
Lumber and Coal 
Company 
Dealers In 


Rough, Dressed 
and Interior 


Finish Lumber 


Sash, Doors, 
Moldings and 
Mill Work © 


Shingles, Lime Cement, 
Brick and Coal 


Yard Cor. DeKalb Ave. and 
Rogers St. 


Decatur 0705 


NICHOLS 
CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, 
Inc: 


Builders of 


Spring Street Viaduct and City 
Clear Water Basin in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


General Contracting, 
Railroad Construction 
Street Grading, Paving, 
Concrete Masonry, Ete. 
Both Team, Steam Shovel and 
Steam Hauling Outfits. 


Office, No. 1 LaFrance St. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


Quick Service 
Typewriter Co. 


Phone Walnut 16/8 
16 ARCADE BUILDING 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FOR SALE 
All Makes Rebuilt 
T ypeuriters 


RENTALS 
RIBBONS 
REPAIRING 


HURT & QUIN 
STATE AGENTS 
101 Marietta Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Branch Offices 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Macon 
Jacksonville 
Nashville 
An experienced organiza- 
tion handling all lines of 
insurance except life. 


Combined Company Resources 
Exceed 


$90,000,000.00 


Established 1865 


“Made in Atlanta” 
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fied, and overwhelmed with invita- 
tions to brilliant social functions, he 
turned his back upon them all, and 
found his greatest happiness in his 


home circle. Hs guests received 
hearty, unconventional greetings 
which made them feel. at ease, and 
they were not many moments in the 
house before they were on terms of in- 
timacy with every member of that 
bright and charming fam ly. 

Mrs. Harris was a handsome lady, 
with the vivacity of her French an- 
cestors—she was Miss Essie La Rose, 
the daughter of a French-Canadian 
sea-captain—and her husband found 
her an appreciative and congenial 
helpmate. The children ‘nherit much 
of their mother’s good looks and 
sprightliness of disposition, and in- 
tellectually they are worthy of their 
gifted parents. The oldest son, Julian, 
is the editor of The Inquirer-Sun, 
Columbus, Ga., a successful journalist 
and a promising literary man. His 
young brother, Evelyn, is a’ success- 
ful magazine wr ter. Lucien is a mod- 
el business man. Then, there are two 
daughters, beautiful and charming 
girls, and Joel Chandler, “a chip off 
the old block.” 

Modern improvements and conven- 
iences worried Mr. Harris. West End 
was building up so rapidly that he 
began to long for the breezy freedom 
and wide fields of old Putnam. Then 
the electric cars took him to and from 
the city too rapidly. He missed the 


good old days when he made 
the trip in the slow-gong cars 
drawn by mules, when “Dutch” 


Reynolds, “Grandpap” Bennet, “Kit” 
Skelton and “Bill” Plunkett were 
famous drivers and enlivened the 
passengers with their homely phi- 
losophy and dry country wit. 
In those days Harris frequent- 
ly, at noon, took the reins from one 
of these drivers and drove the car the 


LYNCH the 
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GY 


whole distance, so the hard-worked 
fellow might sit inside and eat his 
dinner. The passengers were all home 
folks, and it was a family affair. 
and_ talked 


They knew the drivers 


your clothes with a DIXIE 
indelible outfit—your Golf 
Bag with a DIXIE name 
plate---your Shipping Boxes 
with DIXIE stencils. 


Y id 


FALE STAMPCO|-f 
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ATLANTA 
Walnut 3150. 
338 POPLAR ST., 
“right at post office” 


ee 


WALNUT 4202 
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INSURANCE 


a 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


|EDSTEN & ROBERTS 


601-606 HEALEY BLDG, 
ATLANTA. GA, 


TAILOR 


IMPORTER 


For Sixty Years the South's Leading Tailor 
Walnut 1085 


the electric cars, and the passengers 
with them every day, and the most 
perfect equality and comradeship 
prevailed. Now the mules are gone, 
the old drivers have made room for 
_the up-to-date young motormen of 


‘ 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Exclusively 


Julian V. Boehm 


409-416 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


WAInut 0749 


Atlanta 
Scenic 


Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 
Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


feel that they are the victims of 
meiropolitan progress. 

“Uncle Remus,” however, still found 
pleasure in his work and gratitude 
in the feelng that he grew better 
looking every day, having developed 
from a_ plain-featured, red-haired 
young man into a portly, middle-aged 
gentleman, who was easily the most 
popular figure in every circle whch 
he entered. 

The dream of Joel Harris’ life was 
to write a novel portraying the South 
as it really was in ante bellum days. 
Much has been written of the slave- 
owner, the slave-boss, the overseer, 
the Georgia “Cracker,” and of other 
features of Southern life before the 
war, but the true Southern gentle- 
man, the best element, the aristocra- 
cy, had never been done to suit the 
taste of “Uncle Remus.” 

Joel Chandler Harris was the most 
successful literary Southerner. His 
works will live and his fame will be 
lasting. 


SOUTHEASTERN FAIR 
(Continued from Page 12.) 


and the State College of Agriculture. 


Last year 300 young Georgia farm 
boys took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn something of scien- 
tific farming and stock raising. The 
results of this work are more far- 
reaching than immediately is appar- 
ent. These boys go home filled with 
inspiration and enthusiasm; they be- 
gin to put into practice the things 
they have learned and they strive to 
learn more, and the standard of agri- 
culture in each of their communities 
is thereby raised. Many of them, 
from the inspiration this short course 
gives them, ultimately make their 
way to the State College and take 
complete courses in agriculture and 
stock breeding, quipping themselves 
for the very finest sort of citizenship. 

Another thing; the farm life is 


benefited in improved home condi- 
tions. The farmer and his family 
come to the fair; they see there the 
modern labor-saving machinery that 
helps to make farm life more attrac- 
tive to the young boy and girl and 
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Every Dollar 
spent with us 
continues to 
serve and 
build 


Allanta 


Reed Oil Corp. 


R. N. Reed, Pres. 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 
(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 
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is a happier, more contented member 


more endurable to the farmer and his 
wife. They go back home and install 
some of this modern equipment on 
the farm, and that entire community 
is bettered because one of !ts citizens 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 


H. W. Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 


Dysard 
Construction 


Co. 


MUNICIPAL 
CONTRACTOR 


400 Austell Bldg. 


of society. 

But the farmer alone does not con- 
stitute the state, nor is the state’s 
problem purely agricultural. so the 
fair’s influence must exterd beyond 
the farm to be a real civic force—it 
must reach the banker, the business 
man and the manufacturer, and this 
it does by furnishing a sort cf “show 
window” of the state’s enter;rise. 

So when the tired business man 
and the busy banker take e day off 
and go “window shopping” at the 
fair, they get a revelaticn of the 
state’s resources, one that is indeed 
convincing. Spread out before them 
in a comprehensive panorama is evi- 
dence of the abundant wealth of our 
soil, the industry of our farmer, the 
skill of our laboring man, and the 
business man and banker gct a new 
vision and a better unders‘anding of 
the obligations of citizenship. They 
return to their desks with this pic- 
ture in mind; they reason that a 
state’s progresses does not cepend on 
agricultural development, entirely; 
nor industrial development, entirely; 
nor educational development,  en- 
tirely; nor financial development, en- 
tirely, but all these elements enter 
into the building of a progressive 
commonwealth. They know that such 
a display of the results of toil in 
various fields does not repicsent a 
shiftless, purposeless people, but 
rather a people filled with pride, with 
ambition, with love of home and 
country—and they conclude what after 
all this people cannot be such a had 
credit risk; that they nved en.our- 
agement and help; so they decide that 
co-operation with them might be 
beneficial to all, and they put their 
shoulders to the wheel and with a 
mighty effort send our good old state 
marching on. And in their hearts 


they breathe a prayer of thauksgiv- 
ing for the founders of Georgia who 


laid into the motto of its first set- 
tlement the corner stone on which we 
must build a Greater Georgia—“Non 
sibi sed aliis’—Not for ourselves, 
but for others. 


WAL 3460 
CAMOLER BLOG, 
ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 


S. W. CARSON 


REAL ESTATE 


All Classes City Property 


and Farms 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


413-414 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
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DAIRYING IN GEORGIA 
(Continued from Page 21.) 


terested in the increased consumption 


of milk unless the price remains the 
same. On the other hand, the farmer 
is very much interested in the in- 
ereased consumption of milk for he 
has an oversupply on hand and wants 
to market it. 

It can easily be seen that Georgia 
is not going to advance very far in 
the development of her dairy indus- 
try if this lack of co-operation and 
good will continues to exist. Many 


of the farmers are very much discour- 


already quit. 
done to correct this condition. 


aged, and a great many of them have 
Something must be 
The 


commercial houses must realize that 


their business is based on the good 


will and prosperi.y of the farmers, 


and the farmers must realize that 
their business depends on their co- 
operation with the commercial 
houses. 

We are at a critical period in the 
‘development of this new industry and 
-many people from other states are 
eagerly watching us. Great numbers 
of thrifty farmers and dairymen are 
willing to come to Georgia and settle 
if they see that we are going to put 
it over. 

Every public minded paren wants 
to see Georgia grow and every At- 
lantan wants to see Atlanta grow. 
The one and only way for Atlanta to 
_ grow is for Georgia tc grow. 

_ It is to the interest of the business 
men of Atlanta to study the prob- 
lems of the dairy industry so they 
can help put this thing across. Fol- 
lowing are some of the things that 
should be fostered in the promotion of 
this work: 

1. There must be a spirit of co- 
_ operation among the farmers and 

those handling their products; a 

spirit of fair and square dealing. 


on your profits? 


2. There must be a market 
the year round for the product 
of the farmer. 

3. Georgia should have a law 
similar to that of Indiana, mak- 
ing it necessary and compulsory 
for milk testers at all commer- 
cial concerns to have license 
Showing that they are capable 
and trained to do this work. Also 

. all glassware used in testing 
should bear the seal of inspection 
showing it to be standard equip- 
ment. 

4, An educational movement 
among the farmers for higher 
standards of milk and better sani- 
tation should be fostered by all 
the business men of the state. 

5. An effort should be made to 
get all country people to sell 
sour cream to the creameries in- 
stead of making butter at home. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BOP THE LEAKS! 


Have you ever stopped to think what you pay out annually in freight 
charges? If you could reduce this six per cent, what effect would it have 


There is no need to become unduly 
alarmed over the situation. This is 
just a simple statement of the con- 
ditions as they exist in the state to- 
day. 
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AARON HAAS 


Call us and let us explain how it is possible. 


HaiOS. Ea GRADY & CO. 
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Offices Third Floor 101 Marietta Bldg. 
Telephone Walnut 5773 or 5774 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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— Warren Standard Printing Papers 


Insure Preferred Attention 


FOR YOUR CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 


JOS. S. SHAW 


Constructing Engineer 


Designs 
Finances and Constructs 
Better Buildings 


Georgia Savings Bank Building 
Phone Walnut 2832 


E-B.GAY GO: 


Mortgage Loans 
and 


Insurance 
Loans on Residential, 
Apartment House, and 
Business Property at 


Lowest Current Rates. 


1012 Grant Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 5678 


Atlanta, Georgia 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
(Continued from Page 21.) 
provide milk for the under-nourished 
children found attending school 
throughout the city. Mr. Sutton has 
called attention to the improvement 
in scholarship and attendance on the 
part of a number of children who 
have been getting this milk at some 

of the schoolhouses. 

Then, there is the matter of cloth- 
ing. Hundreds of garments have been 
collected from the schools throughout 


the city—outgrown or partly worn. 


garments no longer needed by the 
children of comfortable homes. These 
garments are marked so that they are 
distributed in a section of the city 
some distance from where they are 
collected, thereby avoiding any pos- 
sibility of comment on the part of a 
child who might recognize a_  dis- 
carded garment. School attendance 
in the cold weather is frequently de- 
termined by a poor child having suf- 
ficient clothing, and this activity of 
the Junicr Red Cross has been wel- 
comed by teachers’ throughout the 
city. 

But children seem to wear out 
shoes before they outgrow them, so 
one of the subjects for early discus- 
sion by the Junior Red Cross Council 


is a fund for the wholesale purchase 
of shoes to be given through the 
Junior Red Cross to the under-privi- 
leged school child. 

The purpose of the Junior Red 
Cross is not only to relieve and aid, 
but is also intended to do the giver 
even more good than the recipient. 
Children, members of the Junior Red 
Cross, have a joy in service that is 
equalled by few pleasures of their 


Welding 


Electric and Oxy-Acetylene 
Process. Nothing too large 
or too small. 


Manufacturers of Welding 
Machines and Supplies 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Contracts Handled Anywhere 
SURETY BOND ON ALL JOBS 


THE WILLIAM WILSON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


Large Contracts a Specialty 


155 Sinclair Ave. Walnut 1219 


Office Buildings 
Hotels 


Churches 
Public Buildings 


Hospitals 
Schools 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND VILLAGES 
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But there is a less se- 
rious side as well, and one that is 


school life. 


full of interest. Shortly after the 
opening of the school year the foreign 
correspondence will be distributed to 
tthe various schools. These are port- 
received after the _ schools 
closed from foreign countries in re- 
sponse to similar portfolios gotten up 
by schools in the City of Atlanta. 
These portfolios are most interesting. 
They contain photographs and draw- 
ings, botanical specimens, woven and 
painted materials, letters in the chil- 
dren’s handwriting and photographs 
of the foreign schools and children. 
The Atlanta school children have got- 
ten up some noteworthy portfolios to 
send to foreign countries. One I re- 
member particularly related entirely 
to the state of Georgia. It had sam- 
ples of cotton and cotton yarn and 
fabrics in its various stages, ete. A 
piece of granite from the Stone 
Mountain memorial was ingeniously 
attached to one of the pages of the 
portfolio. Interesting photographs of 


public buildings, highways and farm 


the Grape ~ the 
ae that. 
makes you for~ 
get all other 
L// flavors 


a. 


scenes were appropriately placed in 
ithe portfolio. 


Naturally the children look forward 
to the portfolics from overseas sent 
in response to the ones they send. A 
bureau of the American Red Cross at 
Washington translates the letters 
from the foreign language into the 
English language, but the original 
portfolio, with the original letters 
and handwriting, are brought here to 
the Atlanta school children, tcgether 
with the translation. 

The children look on the portfolios 
as a matter less serious than prepar- 
ing an entertainment for the Soldier 
Hospitals, getting garments for the 
under-privileged children, and so on, 
but as a matter of fact, viewed from 
the school teacher’s standpoint, the 
foreign correspondence is an impor- 
tant part of the school work. In 
every department English, arithme- 
tic, geography, history and art—the 
foreign correspondence acts as a 
stimulus to the children to do better 
and neater work. Only the best can 
be used for the foreign correspon- 
dence. 

No wonder the Georgia Educational 
Association adopted formal resolu- 
tions this summer making the Junior 
Red Cross activities an official part 
of the school curriculum. 

Another of our early activities 
this Autumn will be the preparation 
of Christmas boxes to be sent over- 
‘seas. Thousands of boxes are being 
distributed this month to the differ- 
ent schools to be filled by individual 
children with gifts for the poor 
school children in Europe. We rec- 
ommend soap, wash rags, tooth 
brushes, toys and candies, if sealed 
in tins. A child packing a box signs 
his or her name. 

Last Spring we received a number 
of letters from children 
thanking the individual giver for his 


overseas, 


Ki Me Limber€z 


LUMBER 
Sales Office: 
13803 HEALEY BLDG. 


MILLWORK 


Factory and Yard: 


HIGHLAND AVE. and 
ELIZABETH ST. 


Christmas box. One little fellow in 
Czechoslovakia sent his photograph 
and quite a lengthy explanatory let- 
ter of just how he lived, and how 
much the little Christmas box meant 
to him. 


Most of Atlanta’s so- 
called ‘Asphalt Streets’ 
are only 
“PENETRATION 
METHOD” 


The Asphalt is 
simply squirted on— 


like water. 


WILLITE 


is mixed with sand 
or stone—asphalt 


and other materials— 
and laid—yjust the 

top surface—TWO 
INCHES THICK— 
while the base is 6 to 

8 inches thick besides. 


That’s why WILLITE 
outwears other pave- 
ments. 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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YOU CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT 


The added power and snap will convince you that 
We also repair electrical apparatus of mills, factories and plants, generators, 
Expert and honest work and fair prices is our motto. 


Electrical Construction 


That you have had any trouble with your motor when we have repaired it for you. 
we are experts in armature winding for any purpose. 
field coils, all kinds of elevator work, ete. 


New and Second Hand Motors and Dynamos; 


switchboards, 


Rewinding and pase A.C. and D. C. Motors; 


a eND 


Phone Walnut 1884 
116 Edgewood Ave. 


= 


GOING ABROAD 
Grips, “Gours and Cruises 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—All Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 
1108 Candler Bldg. Walnut 4884 


‘Troy Laundry 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern 
in Service 


LAUNDRY 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


Beck Bros. | 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 


BUSINESS LEADERS OF ATLANTA 


KARDEX 


LL EADIN G 


WORLD’S 


Richard C. Shoup 
Distnict Manager 
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red cherries, which had been carefully 
stoned, and in her right hand was a 
long stick, shaped at the end some- 
what like an olive spoon. She would 
toss a cherry into the pot of warm 
fondant, then as quick as thought 
fish it out with the specially prepared 
stick, g've it a deft twist, and place 
it in the rapidly growing, orderly row 
on the waxed paper at her right. 


“Tt takes six or eight weeks to 
learn cherry dipping,” said the fore- 
man. “If you or I dropped a cherry 
into a gallon of fondant we wouldn’t 
ever be able to find it. The girls 
who are working more slowly have 
been here only a year or two, while 
the girl you thought was having a 
fit has been dipping cherries over 
six years.” 


After watching for a few minutes 
longer the clever manner in which the 
cherry dippers handle their work, we 
went downstairs to the next floor. 
Standing all about were great bar- 
rels of sugar, for here the fondant is 
made. After being cooked to the 
proper consistency in steam-jacketed 
copper kettles, much b gger than the 
ones on the floor above, the fondant is 
turned out into large, shallow set- 
tling vats, where it is allowed to re- 
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x AS wQ ‘ 
Res. West 2457-J 


Chas. A. Mayer, Manager 


main undisturbed from two to four 
hours, depending upon the weather. 
At just the proper moment it is 
gently agitated, by great metal arms 
shaped like plowshares at the end, 
and then run off into large rectangu- 
lar metal containers, and allowed to 
stiffen. 

When the time comes for it to re- 
sume its role in the making of tooth- 


Pickert 
Plumbing Supply 


Company 


W holesale 
G Retail 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Phone Main 0550 


SEND FOR THE KARDEX MAN 


CARD 


USE 


RECORD 
63 North Pryor Street 


Ivy 2810 


some candy it is dumped into ma- 
s*hines which shape it, coloring having 
‘irst been added when desired. In 
he room where this shaping is done 
preliminary to its receiving a coating 
»f chocolate, everything was covered 
with fine white powder, and it looked 
ike a flour mill. This fine dust 
“urned out to be cornstarch, which is 
70 candy makers, so the foreman 
stated, what sand is to iron workers. 

There were several swift moving 
machines, each with a hopper at the 
sop where the fondant was dumped in, 
with holes at the bottom where it is 
fed into patterns in trays of tightly 
packed cornstarch which had been 
made by wooden molds. The corn- 
starch and shaped fondant were then 
cumped into a compartment at the 
yottom of the machine, and the candy 
swept free of cornstarch by sleverly 
irranged brushes. The cornstarch is 
sifted each time, and used again and 
gain, 

Next came the kettles containing 
he chocolate used for coating the 


GUDE&CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


fondant as well as nuts, fruits, etc. 
The milk chocolate arrives at the 
factory in cases of 100 pounds, con- 
taining ten solid cakes weighing ten 
pounds each. This is chopped up and 
put into kettles heated by hot water, 
because steam or gas might cause the 


chocolate to burn. There was one 
large kettle containing the pure milk 
chocolate, and three smaller ones, 
two of wh-ch contained bitter choco- 
late and the last chocolate with 
finely ground nuts. The ketiles were 
each being slowly stirred by metal 
arms operated by an electric motor. 
Periodically the chocolate is dumped 
into containers shaped something like 
coal scuttles, and carried to the re- 
quired locations. 

Back of us was what looked like a 
refrigerator door, which opened into 
a room that is kept at a temperature 
of 75 degrees the year round, because 
here are located the machines which 
put the chocolate coating on marsh- 
mallows. All other pieces have to 
be hand-dipped. 

The marshmallows are lined up on 
a sanitary conveyor and pass through 
machines which give them a double 
coating of chocolate. As they come 
out they are given a criss-cross deco- 
ration by two girls w th small pieces 
of wire netting. It was explained 
that this device was necessary be- 
cause it is practically impossible to 
sell a plain piece of candy. The 
pieces that are dipped by hand must 
be handled in such a way that the 
chocolate will form a little orna- 
ment on the top. After receiving 
their decoration the marshmallows 
are taken by another conveyor 
through a narrow opening in the wall 
into the adjoining room, which also 
has a refrigerator door. 

Here the air was decidedly cooler 
and the foreman stated that th’s room 
is kept at a temperature of 60 de- 
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as Canoe Z 


YOU NEED OUR CATALOG 


OFFICE FURNITURE ARTISTS MATERIALS 
- OFFICE RUGS MIMEOGRAPHS 


STEEL & WOOD DESKS & CHAIRS 
CHURCH & SCHOOL FURNITURE 
STEEL SHELVING 


LEATHER GOODS 
SAFES ARCHITECTS SUPPLIES 
STEEL LOCKERS ‘OFFICE STATIONERY 
FILING CABINETS BLANK BOOKS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 
PRINTING & BINDING 
COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITTERS 


IVAN ALLEN- 
MARSHALL CO. 


40 MARIETTA ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


grees at all times. “It’s the most 
popular spot in the factory during the 
summer, and the workers here are 
always health. Look carefully, be- 
cause these are the sweetest girls in 
Atlanta,” facetiously concluded the 
foreman. 

Following him over to the tables 
all along one side of the room, I saw 
that he was right about the girls 
seated around them, for their “fin- 
gers dripped sweetness.” These were 
the girls who dipped the more expen- 
sive pieces of candy, and on the 
right hand of each was a_e glove 
formed by the warm sweet chocolate. 
Every precaution was observed to 
insure sanitation here as everywhere 
else in the factory. Everyone seemed 
to take pride in their work. Two 


| Muse KNIT-GRIP KNICKERS— 


the famous ‘“exclusively-Muse” Knicker with a deep, knitted cuff that 
comfortably grips the calf and holds firm—eliminating buttons, buckles, 
and straps!—Drop in today and see this new idea in golfing comfort. 


_MUSE’S—*“‘THE STYLE CENTER OF THE SOUTH” 
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KELL, SEEGER) & RIVERS 
Certified Public Accountants 


C. F. SEEGER, C. P. A. 


W. S. KELL, C. P. A. 


THOS. R. STEVENS 


F. P. RIVERS, C. P. A. 


AUDITS, SYSTEMS, EXAMINATIONS, FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 


1030-1031 Candler Building 


Telephone Ivy 2850 


W.P. WALDRIP R_ O'HARA | 


President Sec.-Treas. 
Standard Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Inc. 


Phone Walnut 4565 
Grant Bldg. 


Asphalt Roofing 
Products Co. 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Lok-Top Shingles 
Over Wood 
Shingles 


of the g rls were much more rapid 
than the others, and were going 
through the same motions as_ the 
cherry dipper upstairs whom I had 
thought was flinging a fit. Here I 
saw again the fondant-dipped cher- 
ries, which also had to be chocolate 
coated. It is this double dipp ng by 
hand which makes them so expensive. 

I turned to see where the chocolate 
marshmallows were coming through 
the wall. A girl was deftly lifting 
them onto waxed paper and placing 
them in a cooling tower, where they 
travelled slowly for some distance 
through a current of cold air. 

There were great trays of f nished 
candies standing about, awaiting re- 
moval, when required, to the higher 
temperature of the packing room. The 
trays were filled with “burnt” al- 
monds, little cakes of solid chocolate 
which had been shaped in fluted cups 
of tinfol, chocolate-covered Brazil 
nuts, crystallized bon bons, ete.— 
enough to supply a dozen retail con- 
fectioners’ shops. 

The next stop was at the fancy- 
packing room. Girls were seated at 
long tables facing large boxes of the 
The 


different varieties of candy. 


fancy boxes ran along in front of 


them on a steadily moving conveyor, 
and each girl’s f ngers flew so fast 
the eye could scarcely follow them. 
The foreman explained that there is 
a blue-print for each layer of every 


box, and the girls have to memorize | 


it as soon as a new type of box is 
adopted. 


After the boxes were filled each 


one was. carefully weighed, and 
passed on to the wrapping tables, 
where girls folded glassine paper 
about the boxes, and with remarkable 
rap dity sealed it into place. Very 
little ribbon is now used in decorat- 
ing candy boxes on account of its 
great increase in cost. 


From the packing room we passed | 
through the recreation room main-| 
tained for employes, where the girls | 


may eat their lunch and rest amd 
pleasant surroundings 
noon hour. 

Last we entered the shipping de- 
partment, where several men 


during the. 


were. 


busy labeling large corrugated paper 


cartons filled with one, two and five- 
pound boxes of candy. That day they 


were filling orders for places in 
states as far distant as Arkansas, | 
Texas, Oregon, Illino’s, New York 


and Massachusetts—enough to com- 


pletely fill two large express trucks. 


ALONZO RICHARDSON & COMPANY 


1420-1425 Atlanta Trust Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Bldg. 


Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Certified Public Accountants 


ALONZO RICHARDSON 


L. L. DAVIS 
All Certified Public Accountants Under Laws of the State of Georgia 
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W. C. JACKSON 


T. W. BRANCH 


EDWARD RICHARDSON 


Do You Advertise in 
The City Builder? 

It Pays and Helps 
Call WAlnut 0845 


Locfast 

Asphalt 

Shingles 
pfetessily-Applied 


They improve the ap- 
pearance of homes. 


Made in three different 
colors 


RED, GREEN AND 
WHITE 


Chas. N. Walker 
Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 
Phone Walnut 5747 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


GEORGIA AND NATIONAL PARK 
(Continued from Page 27.) 


area, which properly belongs in a 
state park development. 


Again the same proposition was 
presented later in the day, as we rode 
beside one of our most picturesque 
mountain streams, the Tallulah above 
Mathis, with its succession of falls 
and rapids. It was stated that next 
month this stream will be diverted 
into a great tunnel now completed, 
and the flow of this stream utilized 
for power purposes, its marvelous 
beauty lost to the public for all time. 
According to the viewpoint of these 
specialists this should have been pre- 
served to the public through state 
ownership, and that its aesthetic 
value as scenery, was greater than 
its commerc'al value as power. 


It presents a question of conflict 
between utility and preservation of 
scenery, that should have very wise 
consideration. 


Georgia has not yet made a begin- 
ning along the line of recognition of 
values in scenic beauty as an asset 
to her people. 


No bill has yet been introduced in 
our Legislature for this purpose. The 
single attempt to awaken the public’s 
interest and conscience on the sub- 
ject, was made by a woman, Helen 
Dorch Longstreet, the widow of the 
great Confederate general. She was 
called a fanatic by the opposing in- 
terest, but as a martyr to a cause, 
she sacrificed her fortune if not her 
life, in a protest against the destruc- 
tion of Tallulah Falls, higher than 
Niagara, and the best known of 
Georgia’s scenic wonders. It was a 
memorable fight in which the power 
company finally secured a legal de- 
cision, allowing ownership and use 
fr commercial purposes. 


Olin M. Stanton Wm. A. Sims 
Walnut 5221-5330 


Stanton & Sims 
Real Estate 


INSURANCE—RENTING 
LEASES—LOANS 


Room 405 101 Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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The City BuILpEr is one 
of the twelve magazines 
we print. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mgr. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


IVY 5383 
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The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
COMPANY 


PA EV EDEN AG 
and 
HEATING 


Contractors 


162 Edgewood Ave. 
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The public is enormously interested 
in electric power developemnt, and 
the utilization of our mountain 
streams with their great potential 
power, must have generous freedom 
of development for service to the 
public. But to an enlightened mind 
there presents another duty to the 
public, that these cultural values in 
beauty should not be wantonly sacri- 
ficed to commercialism. 

To this end there should be some 
supervision and protection of our 
wonderful mountain streams, and 
some kind of a _ state commission 
should be employed in the study of 
this problem, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and recommending meas- 
ures properly appraising and adjust- 
ing rights and values in decision of 
either preservation or utilization of 
our streams. 

With the example of the woman 
who first recognized her obligation 
to the public to preserve to them 
their heritage of enduring worth and 
beauty; is this not a call to the pro- 
gressive citizens of the state to con- 
tinue this leader’s efforts of saving 
to the people much which may be 
ultimately destroyed, through sane 
and intelligent -legislation. 

A unique public service may be in- 
augurated at the next session of the 
Legislature, by the introduction of a 
comprehensive bill to create a state 
board having powers and authority to 
secure options on desirable properties 
intended for preservation in a state 
park development, whose recommen- 
dations for appropriations to pur- 
chase may have weight in the con- 
siderations of future legislatures. 

A beginning should be made in 
Georgia, patterned after the expe- 
rience of other states, to safeguard 
and preserve its best remaining areas 
of scenic grandeur and picturesque- 
ness to future generations, for pur- 


poses of recreation and health. 

For the great outdoors properly 
utilized, is God’s most potential 
force for good. 


Heating and_ 
Plumbing 


Co. 


Service and 


Dependa bility 


225 Spring Street 
Ivy 7097 


Chas. E. Sciple 


SCIPLE SOS 


1101-2-3 Citizens & Southern 
Building 


Phones: Wal. 4020—Main 4631 


Chas. M. Sciple 


“Southern States” 
Portland Cement 


Hydrated and Finishing Lime, Wall 
Plaster, Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Plaster 
Paris, Fire Brick, Face Brick, Terra 
Cotta Wall Coping, Sewer and Drain 
Pipe, Terra Cotta Stove Flue, Well 
Curbing, Common Brick, Asphalt Shin- 
gles, Roll Roofing, Hollow Building 
Tile and Building Material. 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


Distributors for 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


229-33 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


Builders Supply Co. 


807-308 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Wal. 0565 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Building Materials 


Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 


WRIGLEY ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 
GULBENK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 24.) 


office of the company will be in the 
Brown Building, on the corner of 
Marietta and North Forsyth Streets, 
opposite City Hall, where it will oc- 
cupy the entire third floor, with pos- 
sibly additional space. The execu- 
tive officers, in add tion to President 
Small and Secretary Amerine, who 
will be at the main office, are Will 
Gunn, Vice-President; W. M. Ame- 
rine, Assistant Secretary; J. Cliff 
Morton, Treasurer; and G. A. Heide 
and W. R. Woodward, Assistant 
Treasurers. 


The local department or City Office 
of the company will be on the second 
floor of the Atlanta National Bank 
Bu lding, Whitehall and Alabama Sts., 
in charge of C. A. Rauschenberg, Jr., 
as manager. Myr. Rauschenberg as 
general agent has represented the 
Georgia Casualty since January 1917. 
Howard Geldert, who has been associ- 
ated with the Atlanta Agency, almost 
from its incipiency, will continue his 
present connection as assistant mana- 
ger of the city office, giving especial 
attention to bus ness coming to the 
company through other Atlanta in- 
surance agencies. 


MEMBERS OF 


Fitzhugh Knox & 


Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


Sam. C. Williams 


Williams Brothers 


Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 


Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


Phone WAInut 1195 


JOURNAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
SOUTHERN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHOTO-ENGRAVERS CLUB 


KEEP YOUR ENGRAVING WORK AS WELL AS YOUR PRINTING AT HOME 


Call any one of the following members for prices, full information, or help on any engraving subjeét 
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Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Hastings’ new 1924 Fall Catalog lists Hastings’ 
Evergreen Lawn Grass and all the fine varieties of 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyae nths, Freesias, Crocus, Lily 
of the Valley, Paper White and Grand Soliel d’Or 


Atlanta has some very beautiful homes because 
the lawns and grounds are well 
month bringing in some new blooms of striking 
color to give life to the green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 


WM. J. J. CHASE, A. /. A. 
ARCHITECT 


American Savings Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA 


Robert. S. Fiske 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Reinforced Concrete 
Quantity Estimates 

Valuations 


701 Healey Bldg. Walnut 2673 
ATLANTA 


planted—each 


Narcissi. 


Garden and Flower Seeds’as well as the. 


finest Roses for fall planting should also interest 
Ask for the new Fall Catalog—Now Ready. you. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


The Value of Insurance 


By FREDERIC L. WILLIS 
(President, the Life Insurers’ Association 


ot Atlanta.) 

They tell the story of the City 
Builders who were in conversation. 
The talk turned to estates. What did 
each hope to leave to posterity? 
Bonds and business properties, said 
one. Bank stocks and bonds, said 
another. A business that had become 
an institution, said the third. 

At last they came to the one who 
had not spoken. I always picture 
this individual as resembling Hugh M. 
Willet or Robert J. Guinn, two of our 
own city builders—qu et, well poised 
gentlemen; the sort of leaders who 
inspire rare confidence. All of us 
look on these gentlemen that way. 

“And what will you leave?” they 
asked him. 

“T shall leave an estate of more 
than $10,000,000,” he replied. They 
were astonished, for his repute was 
more of good deeds done than of 
great wealth accumulated. Being his 
intimates, they demanded an expla- 
nation. And so he gave it. 

“For many years I have been writ- 
ing life insurance in this community,” 
said he. “All these years I have been 
accumulating estates. That they are 
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the estates of others makes them all 
the more precious—for I can cherish 
them proudly without selfishness. I 
had occasion to figure recently how 
much life insurance I have written in 
all these years. It came to nearly 
$10,000,000. I believe I shall continue 
useful at least long enough to carry 
the total above $10,000,000. That will 
be my estate, gentlemen, over $10,- 
000,000 devoted to caring for those 
who need care, to serving human 
needs, to protect:ng against distress 
the widows and orphans of your 
friends and mine; to the comfort in 
their old age of other good friends 
of ours.” 

And they conceded this estate was 
his. A greater estate, they agreed, 
than any of them could boast. 

That story, to my mind, reveals the 
high calling of life insurance in its 
simple nobil’'ty; the calling that 
builds for others even more than it 
builds for one’s self. 

And yet life insurance advisors 
used to be regarded as book agents. 
Cartoonists used them as stock pests. 
Even yet that conception of their 
work has not gone out of fashion. 
Perhaps some little justification for 
it remains. All men cannot see the 
loftiest purposes of their calling, 
whatever it may be. But less and 


A Genuine Fruit Beverage 


Long-Green 


Everywhere 5c Bottle 


Also RED - ROCK 
KO-NUT 


RED ROCK CO. 
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less, year by year, do our intelligent 
peopie look on the lie insurance man 
as one whom they must evade. More 
and more, as time moves on, do you 
and others like you regard the life 
insurance expert, the technician, the 
professional who studies human needs 
and plans the.r service, as a friend 
with whom you can be frank, as one 
who will serve you well and con- 
stantly. 

It is all in the way a man looks on 
his work. If a lawyer could see no 
more than a year-in and year-out rou- 
tine of citations and references, he 
would become no more than a sorry 
sort of lawyer. If a physician looked 
always to his fees and never to the 
great humanity it had been given him 
to admin ster, he would remain a 
mighty poor physician. If an insur- 
ance man regarded himself as no 
more than a peddler of unintelligible 
documents at fixed rates, he never 
could persuade anyone else that there 
were bigger things in him than these. 

There is the other old story, which 
probably all of us have heard, of the 
three workmen who were queried by 
the phlosopher. “What are you 
doing?” he asked the first. “Working 
for so many florins per day,” was the 
answer. “And you?” to the second. 
“Can’s you see? I’m laying stones 
one on top of another,” came the re- 
ply. “And you?” to the third. 

“Ah! I am helping to build a great 
cathedral that will stand through the 
ages as a glorious monument to God 
and His goodness toward man!” 

It is the same old story of getting 
out of a job just what you put in it. 
Perhaps in the early days of life in- 
surance, before the companies them- 


selves realized how nearly universal 
they couid make their service, there 
were persistent peuaiers whose tur- 
tive mien may have stirred the hos- 
tility of the village cop, aroused the 
hairs on the dog's back, inv.ted the 
ire of the subject, and _ generally 
played hob with results. But not now. 

Nowadays there is a new dignity 
about life insurance. We who make 
it our life work believe in it and 
respect it profoundly for the great 
works it has been adapted to per- 
form. We think it is the greatest in- 
stitution ever built by man. 

That is the spirit in which we At- 
lanta life insurance agenis and advo- 
cates and counselors have entered 
into our present program of edu- 
cating our home community in the 
intensely human aspects of Life In- 
surance the Institution. We are doing 
it by ourselves. On our own initia- 
tive, our own hook. 


In June we began advertising. In 
the daily papers. Now in the City 
Builder also. We shall continue for 
months. We shall do other things as 
well in the course of these coming 
months. We are going to ask the 
privilege of speaking—briefly, intel- 
lhgently—here and there; before civic 
clubs; to employee’s gatherings; one 
place and another. We plan an es- 
say contest for the school children. 
It is a busy program that we have 
set for ourselves—we, the life insur- 
ance men of Atlanta, who never have 
failed to give freely of our time and 
work when the city called. We are 
going to do a little organized work 
of our own—not for ouselves, but for 

life insurance. 
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COM MERCIAL.PHOTOGRAPHS 


FINE PORTRAITS 
63 1-2 WHITEHALL 


MA in 0320. 


ROMNEY, 


the great portraitis, 
said 7— 
“Vivacity of expression is 


absolutely essential in a life- 
like portrait.” 


This is just as true of 
photography as of the 
paintings, which were 
the only liknesses avail- 
able in Romney’s day. 


Our portraits sparkle 
with life—they bring 
out the best that is in 
the sitter. 


TODAY’S THE DAY 
FOR YOU SITTING! 


Phone for Appointment 
Main 2874 


Stephenson's 
Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 


521-24 Connally Bldg. 
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WW: offer our lumber to you for inspection. 
know it will please you. 
price is right. 


We 
It is even quality and the 


THE QUALITY 
iS EVEN 
THROUGHOUT 


“Building Material” 


MILLER | _UMBER (CO. 


Phone MAin 3156 
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A REAL SOUTHERN INSTITUTION SERVING THE PEOPLE 


There's a ROGERS Store near you 


GERS 


t 


NEARLY 200 PURE FOOD STORES SAVING FOR ITS THOUSANDS OF PATRONS 


WHO THEY ARE 


Platt Young writes about men and 
matters with an ease which causes 
one to wonder how business ever got 
her hands on him. Certainly his ver- 
satile mind and his acute spirituality 
have not been marred by his business 
contacts. Maybe they have been 
whetted. Who can tell? Mr. Young 
is president of the Publishers Press. 
Forrest Adair is another corporation 
president whose imagination rides 
upon the wind and whose pen is yet 
sensitive to the deep and fine things 
of his soul. Mr. Adair is president 
of the Adair Realty and Trust Com- 
pany. His long association with 
Uncle Remus makes him an almost 
indispensable author for such a story 
as he here gives our readars. Fred 
Paxon cannot be presented to those 
who do not know him, through type. 
One must know him, see him at his 
work, feel his sincere enthusiasm for 
all worth-while undertakings—one 
must know Fred Paxon to have any 
conception of the man’s true size. 
For that circle, if there is one, who 
do not know him, we must ask you to 
purposely await your opportunity to 
meet him and thus to fully appreciate 
him. Roy LeCraw is one of the oldest 
young men in the South. Roy is yet 
in his twenties, but he has gone 


— 


farther than many men of fifty in 
successful business venture. His pres- 
idency of the Junior Chamber reveals 
the man’s exceptional ability and 
leadership. We cordially commend 
his readable article. Fred Newell 
used to be introduced as Alf’s 
brother, but no longer. Fred has 
made a secure place for himself in 
his excellent work with the Chamber 
of Commerce and his appointment to 
the leadership of the Industrial Bu- 
reau proves the high place which his 
ability and loyalty have won for him. 
J. Frank Beck is treasurer of one of 


Atlanta’s largest corporations, but 
his heart centers about his apple 


trees in North Georgia and his head 
and heart are filled with the beauty 
of the mountains which gather about 
his orchards. He is, therefore, ad- 
mirably qualified to speak of Geor- 
gia’s claim to the national park. 
Ashton Chapman is a young Atlanta 
business man who does not forget to 
occasionally give his pen a chance. 
Miss Laura Archer Metcalfe is an 
Atlanta business woman who has the 
favor of the gods upon her pen. Asa 
G. Candler, Jr., is a leader in sev- 
eral major business interests and in 
the reorganization of the stock yard 
business in Atlanta he is rendering 
a distinct service not only to the city, 
but to the state and to the South. 


NOW FOR A LAUGH 


Sugar and Lemon—She—‘Won't 
you join me in a cup of tea?” 

He—“Well, you get in, and I'll see 
if there’s any room _left.”—The 
Square Deal (Baltimore). 


Another Hard Question—How do 
they put the cats out in Venice ?— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


Girls, Note This.—“Pa, what is a 


blurt. 


“Threatening to leave home if your | 


mother has her hair bobbed, my son.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


He Knew.—A colored sold er was © 
walking post for the first time in his | 


life. A dark form approached him. 
“Halt!” he cried in a_ threatening 
tone. ‘What are you?” 


“The officer of the day.” 
“Advance!” 
The O. D. advanced, but before he 


had proceeded half a dozen steps the 


dusky sentinel again cried “Halt!” 

“This is the second time you’ve 
halted me,” observed the O. D. “What 
are you going to do next?” 


“Never you mind what Ah’s gonna | 


‘Halt-’ 
shoot.”—Every- 


do. Ma orders are to eall 
three times, den 
body’s Magazine. 


SMITH & GUEST, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street 
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Miller First Mortgage Bonds 


& Rochester ge 
A Grand Rapids Buffalo 


have recently been issued 


Pieler iteburghs Eastong. ria 
ei «gu eae \ against income - earning 


SOO 


structures in the following 


. se cities: 
Gastonia <<< 4 
CO Wilmingtos 
> Charleston New York Raleigh 
O Savannah 
Atlanta St. Louis 


ad dacksonville 


Sew Orleans \ SSK Kansas City Dallas 
\S 
\ stepper pak beck Birmingham Miami 
\ © Miller-financed Structures QS iam ; 

A Miller Sales Offices 23 Philadelphia Tampa 
The territory in which these cities are the remarkably prosperous South and 
embraced includes the finest investment Southwest. In such a territory any investor 
fields in the country—the stabilized, in- can find a location for first mortgage se- 

dustrial East, the growing Middle West, curity that answers his every demand. 


The Map Tells The Story 


The map above shows the location of Miller sales oftices and sales representatives, 
and some of the cities where we have financed new structures. The steady expansion 
of our organization into new territory has b2en made possible through our work in the 
South and the remarkable favor which investors throughout the country have be- 
stowed upon our Southern first mortgage bonds. 


For descriptive circular of a recent 7% Miller Bond issue, mail the coupon today. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Southern Headquarters: /sYMBOLN Northern Headquarters: 
2209 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. WwW 50 East 42nd Street, New York 


MILLER 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc., 2209 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send descriptive circular of a 7% Miller Bond issue. 


Georgia Casualty 
Company 


announces the removal! of its General Offices to Atlanta, on October Ist, occupying the 


entire third floor of the Brown building, corner Marietta and Forsyth Streets. 

The City Office of the Company will be in charge of Mr. C. A. Rauschenberg, Jr., 
assisted by Mr. Howard Geldert, with offices on second floor Atlanta-Lowry National 
Bank Building, corner Whitehall and Alabama Streets. 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia. Capital stock, $500,000. Surplus 
and Reserves for the protection of policy-holders, over $3,000,000. 


Writing the following lines of Casualty Insurance 


Autemobile Liability Workmen’s Compensation 
Property and Collision Damage Public Liability—All lines 


| Plate Glass Physicians Liability 

| Elevator Liability Dentists Liability 

i] Teams Liability Druggists Liability 

Owners Protective Employers Liability 

t Contractors Protective Theatre Liability 

| Merchants Protective Residence Burglary 
Manufacturers Protective Safe Burglary 
Boittlers Protective Workmen’s Collective 


It maintains at al! times full Legal Reserves computed under the laws of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Georgia. 

It has an unusually high ratio of assets to liabilities,—a factor denoting financial 
strength, permanence and stability unsurpassed by that of any company. 

It does business in 39 states and its premium income in 1924 will exceed $3,250,000. 

It has paid out in losses during the past fifteen years over $12,000,000. 


It has everything that constitutes a well-balanced company and offers to its clien- 


tele, Efficiency, Service and Protection. 


PLE SISIN SCE Ts 
THE COPS 


The City Builder 


PUBLISHED BY THE EXTENSION BUREAU OF THE ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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SURE INSURANCE 
ALL LINES 


WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE REPRESENTED THE 
GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


for nearly ten years and to have rendered real service to many Atlanta citizens. 
We will continue to represent this company, and since its removal to Atlanta, 
our office will be better equipped than ever to furnish service. 


The removal of the GEORGIA’S executive and general offices to our city means 
more people, greater bank clearings, increased post office receipts and another 
big organization added to our already large insurance colony. 


HOME OFFICE 
GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


C. A. RAUSCHENBERG, JR., Manager. HOWARD GELDERT, Assistant Manager. 
Suite 208-12 Atlanta National Bank Building 


RAUSCHENBERG 


Furnishes Anything in Linen Supply 


OFFICE TOWEL SUPPLY 
BARBER LINENS FOR BARBER SHOPS 


WHITE COATS AND APRONS FOR 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


WAITRESS APRONS, BUNGALOW 
STYLE, BIB OR WAIST 


DRUGGIST COATS 


We have added a new service for the Restaurants supplying 
Table linen, Napkins, Table Tops and Chair covers. 


City Towel and Linen BORD 


129 East Ellis Street 
Walnut 0271 


We operate our own plant so are able to give better service. 
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Uncle Silas At The Fair 


By PLATT YOUNG 


Says Uncle Silas: “I'll be there 

To see that great Southeastern Fair, 
October fourth, fifth, sixth and sev’nth 
And stick around until the ‘lev’nth. 

A week or so won't do no harm, 

I'll learn much more about the farm 
And scientific breedin’, too, 

Than home I|'ll ever hope to do. 


“T hear a lot, | hope it’s true, 
About them beauties in Revue, 
Where girls compete, Gosh ding my hide! 
From Georgia cities far and wide 
To prove that face and figure ain't 
A thing of calico and paint. 
Watch Uncle Silas wink an eye 
When them bewitchin’ queens go by! 


“And, Gee! them horses, don't they know 
When judges turn ‘em loose to go? 
I'll say they raise a lot of dirt, 
! backed one once and lost my shirt. 
Another nag caught up with mine 
And neck and neck they crossed the line; 
That other plug, Gosh darn his face, 
Stuck out his tongue and won the race! 


“I’m gonna see, I am, Doggone! 
Prize cattle with blue ribbons on. 
Last year when pig and cow parade 
In front of that there stand was made, 
A neighbor asked ‘Who is them folks 
That lead them cattle by their yokes?’ 
I answered quick “Why, don’t you see? 
Stockholders, bo, them fellers be!’ 


“IT know I'll have both fits and jerks 
When they shoot off them fireworks, 
I’m gonna hear that jazz band play 
And watch the Midway crowds each day, 
See garden truck that sweat and toil 
Produced from Georgia's reddened soil; 
Don't call me farmer then—desist: 
I'm gonna be agronomist!”’ 
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Where We Shook the 
Apples Down 


(A Song of the Home Orchards) 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


When the fields are ripe for reaping I'm a 
runaway from town 

To the orchards of the home place where 
we shook the apples down 

Till they heaped the waiting wagon with 
many a fragrant load 

That made the morning sweeter on the 
old town road. 


“Apples, come to town, 

Apples, come to town,’— 
And oh to be a boy again 

And shake the apples down! 


For you don’t forget the sweetheart who 
was there, beneath the tree, 

And held her apron for ’em, with her bright 
curls wavin’ free 

Her cheeks had caught the color from the 
apples’ rosy round 

And the wind that kissed her dimples tossed 
her bonnet to the ground. 


“Apples, come to town, 
Apples, come to town,” 

And the boy that had a sweetheart 
He shook the apples down! 


The Georgia Apple---King of Fruits 


The Story of the Orchard Industry in Georgia 


N a parade of Georgia agricultural 
I products, the Georgia apple as the 

king of fruits, has taken his place 
beside the Georgia peach, his queen. 

He is a more vigorous fellow, with 
long life, a whole year if kept cool, 
while his frail but lovely consort, 
counts her life in days. 

Georgia’s place among the commer- 
cial apple growing states of this 
country is comparatively recent. The 
industry has developed in the past 
twenty years, and is now firmly es- 
tablished. Its present importance is 
recognized by the inclusion of Georgia 
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By J. FRANK BECK 


apples in the tables and statistical 
reports published by government, 
state agricultural department bul- 
letins, as well as the national sales 
and shippers trade bureaus. 

Georgia now holds an established 
position among the apple states of 
the nation, with a steadily increasing 
annual production. 

In invested capital, yearly produc- 
tion, and number of producing or- 
chards, Georgia leads every state in 
the South, with the exception of Vir- 
ginia, where the industry has been 
longer established; and which, second 
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only to New York state, has the larg- 
est production of any state east of 
the banner state of Washington in 
the West. 

The commercial apple growing 
counties of Georgia are exclusively 
in the mountain sections of the north- 
ern part of the state, with one excep- 
tion. In the Blue Ridge mountains 
and plateaus, where at an elevation 
of 1,500 to 2,500 feet above sea level, 
natural conditions of climate, annual 
rainfall and soil, combined, provides 
a combination of favorable conditions, 
to the growing and maturing of ap- 


Springtime in the Georgia Apple Orchards Brings Heaven Down to Earth 
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ple crops, not exceeded elsewhere. 
These natural advantages are proven 
by single specimen apple trees that 
are well authenticated as having 
reached an age of nearly a hundred 
years. 

With a long growing season of 
sunny days and cool nights, giving 
high color to apples; average rainfall 
of from 67 to 70 inches, in contrast 
to expensive irrigation in the West, 
giving size to apples; price of suit- 
able land for apple growing at the 
low price of $50 to $100 per acre in 
our section, as compared with $300 
to $500 in Virginia and $1,000 in the 
state of Washington. 

Along with other such favored 
states partly located in the Blue 
Ridge mountain range, Georgia ap- 
ples are acknowledge to be the “Fin- 
est Flavored Apple Grown.” 

This year Georgia will market its 
largest crop. The government re- 
port on apple production of the coun- 
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try, estimates the condition in Geor- 
gia at 77 per cent, and commercial 
production at over 300,000 bushels. 

Georgia’s advantages will certain- 
ly attract the attention of orchard 
men generally, and increased capital 
will develop one of the most impor- 
tant commercial apple orchard dis- 
tricts in the nation. 

Among the counties in Georgia, 
Habersham stands first in impor- 
tance, having a capital investment in 
commercial orchard properties of 
more than $1,000,000, and orchard 
plantings of more than 500,000 trees. 

Single properties rank among the 
large orchards in the country. 

The Yonah Fruit Co., Geo. W. Mil- 
ler, president, with 700 acres and 18,- 
000 bearing trees and 5,000 young 
trees, has an average yearly produc- 
tion, for the past ten years, of around 
55,000 bushels. 

The Appalachian Orchard Corpora- 
tion have 40,000 trees. 


The Habersham Orchard Co., Nor- 
man T. Pool, president, has 2,500 
acres with 29,000 trees. 

The Piedmont Orchard Company at 
Clarkesville, J. Frank Beck, presi- 
dent, has 1,800 acres and 12,000 
trees. 

The Tallulah Orchard Co., C. J: 
Haden, president, has 30,000 trees.: 

J. Frank Beck, at Hollywood, Ga., 
has 10,000 trees. 

The J. P. Stewart, Rev. John E. 
Ellis, A. H. Davison, all are fine 
properties in the Hollywood district. 

The Sunset Orchards, C. W. Lane, 
owner, has 10,000 trees. 

The Souque Orchard Co., 
Hurt, secretary, has 5,000 trees. 

Judge M. J. Yoemans, W. A. Shore, 
A. M. Kitchen, J. A. Sasser, C. Corn- 
wall, R. H. Black, Phil Ogletree, F. L. 
Asbury, Robt. McMillan, Dr. J. K. 
Burns, all have fine properties with 
from 3,000 to 5,000 trees. 

Smaller properties have often made 
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A Tempting Array of the Ripened Apples That Annually Grow in Georgia 
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phenomenal records. The writer has 
visited all the important apple grow- 
ing sections in this country, including 
the famous Pacific coast districts, and 
is familiar with the best orchards in 
many states. From this observation 
he can truthfully state, that nowhere 
is a better orchard, than the small 
property of 14 acres, containing 940 
trees, belonging to H. G. Staight at 
Demorest in Habersham county. In 
condition and production it can be es- 
timated by the most critical expert 
as approaching 100 per cent. This 
year he will have a production of 
between 10,000 and 12,000 bushels of 
first grade apples, that will bring 
top prices on the market. From a 
single Yates tree in this orchard, he 
has gathered 54 bushels of apples in 
a single season. This orchard has 
the advantage of age as well as care, 
being more than twenty years old, 
the oldest commercial orchard in the 
district. 


Rabun county with great advan- 
tages of scenic settings, has many 
fine properties, notably the Duncan- 
son, Cathey, Rosenbush and Fort or- 
chards. 

In the northwestern section of the 
state, known as the Cherokee coun- 
try, are Fannin, Gordon, Picken, Mur- 
ray and Gilmer counties with Elli- 
jay as the center, where are grown 
the best of varieties of apples, and 
commercial orchards are being rapid- 
ly developed. Jos. A. McCord, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Atlanta, has an excellent orchard 
property in Murray county, and is 
one of the most enthusiastic commer- 
cial apple growers in the state. 
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Aren’t They Beauties? 


They Are Stayman Winesaps from the 


Hollywood Orchards, Owned by Mr. Beck. 


J. T. Holden in Fannin county has 
one of the finest orchards in that sec- 
tion. 

In the western part of the state, 
near the Alabama line, at Esom Hill 
beyond Cedartown, is one of the larg- 
est orchards of the state—Porter 
Brothers Farm Corporation, Dr. S. T. 
Barnett, president, with 7,600 acres 
and 27,060 apple trees, of which 16,- 
000 are ten years old, with a produc- 
tion of 20,000 bushels this year. 

After it was fully demonstrated 
that Georgia could produce apples of 


best varieties and fine qualities, equal 
to any other part of the country, the 
question of marketing the production, 
became of first importance. If Geor- 
gia apples were to compete in the 
open market, with the superior pack- 
age and efficiently matured market- 
ing and advertising systems of the 
Pacific coast cooperative agencies, 
then Georgia would have to put up 
an equal pack. The success of the 
Georgia industry was dependent upon 
meeting the standards of the western 
grower with a corresponding good 


Here’s How They “Shake the Apples Down” Down in Georgia 
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Here Is Beauty to Satisfy the Soul of a Keats in a Georgia Apple Orchard 


box. Large investments were at 
stake, the protection of which de- 
manded modern methods of organiza- 
tion to meet market conditions. 


The result was the Consolidated 
Apple Growers Exchange at Corne- 
lia, Ga., with a membership of stock- 
holders, of some eighty growers, in- 
cluding most of the larger properties 
in Habersham and Rabun counties. 


Through this exchange the entire 
crop of the members is marketed. The 
members’ apples are graded, sized, 
polished and packed in the several 
community packing houses located in 
the chief apple producing centers, all 
under the supervision of expert grad- 
ers and packers, under the superin- 
tendence of the Exchange. These 
main packing houses are located at 
Baldwin, Cornelia, Clarkesville, Dem- 
orest and Clayton, with additional 
plants projected at Hollywood and 
other centers as fast as production 
warrants. 


These packing houses are equipped 
with the most mcdern machinery that 
cleans, polishes and separates me- 
chanically the continuous stream of 
apples passing through, according to 
size and grade. 


The completed pack is a box of 
apples bearing the label of the Con- 
solidated Growers Exchange, and 
stamped with the name of variety, 
and number of apples in box, determ- 
ined by size of apple. The result is 
a box of apples, with the guarantee 
of the exchange behind it, as being 
exactly as represented. The buyer 
takes no chances, and is fully recog- 
nized by the trade. 
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This is only the third year of opera- 
tion of the Exchange, but already the 
reputation of this pack is recognized 
in this and adjoining states, where 
our apples are rapidly winning favor 
on their merits, in the best markets, 
in competition with the Western 
apple. 

Complete statistics on the state are 
not obtainable, but the outlook at this 
time is most favorable, for the larg- 
est crop at the best price, since the 
war. 


Now as to apples as a fruit in the 
family. 

The public is not fully informed on 
the tonic, if not the medicinal value 
of the apple, and its use by the family 
should be widely extended, for the old 
adage “An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away’, likewise the dentist; 
has much to justify its healthful 
properties. 


It is by flavor and juice contents 
that an apple should be valued, and 
by this standard, the beautiful West- 
ern apple cannot be compared with 
our own home raised mountain apples. 


Atlanta business men have a large 
invested capital in the commercial 
apple orchard properties in Georgia, 
and welcome the opportunity afford- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce and 
The City Builder, to present to the 
public the merits of the Georgia ap- 
ple, since it has won a position be- 
side the better advertised Georgia 
peach, as among the money crops of 
importance in this grand old state of 
Georgia. 


THE TALLULAH ORCHARDS 


Regardng the developments  al- 
ready made and the future of the ap- 
ple industry in Georgia, Chas. J. Ha- 
den, president of Tallulah Orchards 
Corporation, said: 


“While president of the Georgia 
State Chamber of Commerce several 
years ago, we called a meeting which 
was very largely attended, of the 
counties of Northeast Georgia, for the 
purpose of encouraging the apple de- 
velopment in the counties represent- 
ed. It was a large gathering at Cor- 
nelia, Georgia, at which time apple 
experts spoke on the subject. I pre- 
sided and was deeply impressed by 
what I heard. 


“T then began the study of the ap- 
ple industry from data furnished by 
the department of horticulture of sev- 
eral of the leading states, particular- 
ly Washington and Oregon, where 
apples are grown, and, inspired by 
their investigation, my associates and 
I organized the Tallulah Orchards 
Corporation. We began planting from 
year to year, till now we have 40,000 
trees. The older of these trees are 
beginning to bear. Many of the 
standard varieties grown throughout 
the apples states of the North and 
West, particularly the Winesap, De- 
licious, Grimes Golden, Gano, Jona- 
than and others, bear as abundantly, 
with a better flavor than that of the 
Northern and Western apples. The 
Yates, a native of Georgia, is a won- 
derful apple, highly esteemed, pro- 
lifie producers and easily kept. Look- 
ing to the commercial side of the 


(Continued on Page 43.) 
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The Consolidated Apple Growers 


Exchange 


A Remarkable Service to Growers and Buyers 


HE Consolidated Apple Grow- 

ers Exchange was. organized 

and began operations three 
years ago. We are now beginning 
our fourth year. The benefits being 
derived by our members are in my 
opinion great in comparison to the 
amount invested. 

The Exchange retains all during 
the year inspectors, whose duty it is 
to consult with owners and superin- 
tendents, visit orchards, advise as to 
spraying, fertilization, pruning and 
giving other general information for 
producing an orchard and fruit. There 
is no way to accurately estimate the 
value of this service in dollars, how- 
ever, it is great. 

A member has no materials to pur- 
chase, that is, boxes, wraps, making 
of boxes and other details for the 
proper preparation for packing, grad- 
ing, etc., is done by the Exchange in 
a uniform way. No materials are 
carried over by the members, the Ex- 
change carries this financial burden. 
This feature is worth a vast amount 
to members. 

At harvest or packing time a mem- 


fruit to the 
packing house in field boxes at which 


ber simply sends his 


By J. L. ROPER 


The Old Apple Tree 


By H. CoyLe 


jG RS the old apple tree, 
where in boyhood I 
sported, 

When my heart was as light as 
the blossoms it bore; 
Where my old maiden aunt by 

the parson was courted, 
In her prim cap and gown such 


as ladies then wore. 


time it is taken charge of by the Ex- 
change. It is graded, packed, - ship- 
ped and when necessary stored and 
later sold, after which, all grades 
and varieties are pooled separately, 
each member receiving exactly the 
same amount per box or bushel. Culls 
are sold at the various packing 


houses, the grower is not bothered 
with this feature. 


One of the greatest benefits ob- 
tained through cooperation as prac- 
ticed by this Exchange is with the 
buyer. We have only marketed three 
years yield, the trade now under- 
stands that when they purchase from 
the Exchange they receive a standard 
pack or grade, therefore, they do not 
hesitate to make purchases when they 
are in need of our fruit. They also 
understand that the Exchange is re- 
sponsible, the whole organization 
stands behind the proper quality. This 
was not the condition prior to the or- 
ganization of the Exchange. Each 
grower individually had to dispose 
of his fruit, each had a _ separate 
opinion as to a correct grade and 
what class of fruit should be packed 
and it was an every day occurrence 
for fruit to be refused and disposed 
of at a loss to grower or purchaser. 

The Exchange is in a position and 
does stabilize the market for Geor- 
gia apples. At times when our sec- 
tion is flooded with fruit from other 
sections, the Exchange is in a posi- 
tion to hold its fruit and create an 
orderly process for its disposition, by 


so doing we can succeed in obtaining 
a favorable price. 


A Wilderness of Apples, Showing a Habersham 


County Orchard 


in September 
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The Spiritual Needs of a City 


Thinking Objectively--- Personal Responsibility---True Leadership 


HE Proverbs tell us that as a 

man thinketh in his heart, so 

is he. This statement may be 
applied with equal truth to a city for 
a city is but the expression of its 
citizens, and becomes just what its 
citizens purpose in their hearts it 
shell become, no less and no more. 
And the outward, visible forms in 
which a city expresses itself is but 
the embodying forth of the ideals 
that already exist in the minds of its 
people as to what they want their 
city to be. Cities become known for 
various things: Good _ schools, well 
paved streets, low death rate, well 
equipped hospitals, extensive play- 
grounds and parks, adequate library 
facilities, beautiful churches, mu- 
seums of art, symphony orchestras. 
Now, when we say that a city becomes 
known for these reasons, what we 
really mean is that the citizens of 
that city believe that its children are 
entitled to the best educational op- 
portunities obtainable; that the phy- 
sical welfare of every inhabitant is 
a matter of public concern; that an 
obligation is felt for providing for 
the recreation and the spending of 
the leisure time of its people; that 
the diffusion of knowledge, the in- 
fluence of religion, and the cultivation 
of an appreciation of the arts con- 
tribute to the enrichment of life. Or, 
cities may become known for the 
amount of their bank clearings, the: 
value of building permits, the num- 
ber of industries, the volume of trade, 
the increase in population. A city 
is going to become known for the 
things on which its citizens set the 
greatest value and which form the 
chief pre-occupation of the minds of 
its people; and it is a natural instinct 
for people to put the emphasis on the 
things that most nearly affect their 
personal interests. 

Therefore, I should say. one of the 
most important needs of Atlanta, as 
of any city, is for its citizens to be 
able to think objectively in matters 
of public policy. Of course, in at- 
tempting to think objectively one 
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By W. W. ORR 


MR. W. W. ORR 


comes in conflict with one of the 
strongest motives of human action, 
that of self-interest, but the measure 
of a man’s worth to his city and the 
quality of his citizenship might be 
gauged by the extent to which he is 
able to subordinate his individual in- 
terest to the general good. 


There should be added to the abil- 
ity to think objectively, a sense of 
personal responsibility for the shap- 
ing of public policy. Citizenship 
should not be a passive state, aroused 
into action only when selfish inter- 
ests are involved; it should be an ac- 
tive state of being, exercised con- 
stantly as a constructive force in the 
community to which a man _ owes 
whatever he has achieved. Otto H. 
Kahn, a man who may be considered 
to have attained unusual success—a 
foreign-born American, recently said: 

“T have long felt and believed that. 
every man who has attained material 
success should look upon himself as 
an investment, so to speak, which the 
community has made. In return for 
the opportunities given to him and 


“for thé financial results which they 
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have brought, it is up to him to yield 
dividends ‘in service and in other 
things to the community. In propor- 
tion to whether, in this sense, he turns 
out a good or bad investment he mer- 
its the commendation or disapproval 
of his fellow citizen.” 

But even with a citizenry that could 
think objectively and in whom was 
developed a high sense of civic re- 
sponsibility, there would still remain 
the supreme need for a leader who 
could call into action all the latent 
forces diffused among the mass. 


“Tt takes a soul, 
To move a body; it takes a high- 
souled man 
To move the masses.” 


As a city grows, the social organi- 
zation becomes more complex and the 
tendency is toward the formation of 
groups, the members of each being 
drawn together by a common interest, 
which may be economic, social politi- 
eal, religious or intellectual. And 
again, the tendency is for the mem- 
bers of each group to think as a 
group in terms of the interest of the 
group. There are thus set in motion 
many diverse currents of thoughts 
and motives, and wherever these con- 
flicting currents cross, friction re- 
sults and a consequent loss in power 
and energy. And this loss is both 
a group and a community loss; it 
causes a general slowing down, a les- 
sening of output and becomes a de- 
structive force. Now, it is the func- 
tion of the leader to be able to appre- 
hend and to reconcile all these diver- 
gent ideas and forces, to bring them 
together into a unity of purpose and 
action, and make them serve the high- 
est interests of the community. | 

Atlanta has its groups, each pur- 
suing its own objects, thinking its 
own ideas and acting on its own 
prejudices. I should say that At- 
lanta’s supreme need is to discover 
that one from among its citizens who 
is capable of being this leader; a 
leader who can raise these various 


(Continued on Page 52.) 
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The Beginning of Georgia ‘Tech 


An Interesting Survey of the Marvelous Growth of this Nationally 
Known School of Technolog y 


HE request comes from THE 

City BUILDER to outline the ear- 

ly days of Georgia Tech, and in 
particular to tell of its first two 
presidents, Dr. I. S. Hopkins and Dr. 
Lyman Hall. It is a pleasure to re- 
spond for I was thrown in close com- 
panionship with both men, and know 
intimately of their work in the state 
as well as at this institution. 

Dr. Hopkins was president of 
Emory college the year I graduated 
in 1886, and there planned and com- 
pleted the first building in the state 
for the technical training of young 
men. The new movement was not al- 


By M. L. BRITTAIN 


together popular with some of the 
trustees, and was really the rather 
unpopular child of the president. 

He was not only a profound scholar 
and thinker but in addition possessed 
rare technical ability. He was skill- 
ed both in woodwork and machinery, 
and it was frequently told in the 
student body that he could earn the 
wages of a master mechanic in the 
Atlanta machine shops as well as he 
could translate the Odes of Horace or 
the lines of the Iliad. 

It was logical, therefore, when in 
1885, under the leadership of Hon- 
orable N. E. Harris, the legislature 


appropriated $65,000 for a technical 
school, that Dr. Hopkins was made 
president of the new institution. The 
installation exercises were held in the 
opera house in Atlanta, October 8, 
1888. Five acres of land had been 
purchased from the Peters Land 
Company and Mr. Richard Peters had 
given four acres additional. 

The first picture shows. the nine 
members of the faculty in these ear- 
ly days. Dr. Hopkins is in the cen- 
ter, and immediately on his right is 
Professor Lyman Hall, at that time 
head of the department of mathe- 
matics. Dr. W. H. Emerson, of the 


The First Faculty at Georgia Tech, Showing President Isaac Hopkins, Founder, in the Insert at the Left, and Dr. Lyman Hall, Second 
President, in the Insert at the Right 
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DR. K. G. MATHESON 
Third President of Tech 


department of chemistry, is standing 
on Professor. Hall’s right. 


Dr. Hopkins continued as president 
until 1896. At that time, Lyman 
Hall had just completed an algebra, 
which was widely used in the state. 
He was captain also of the distin- 
guished old company, long prominent 
in Atlanta history, “The Gate City 
Guard.” He was made president on 
the resignation of Dr. Hopkins, and 
continued in this position until his 
health failed and he died in the year 
1905. 


To succeed President Hall, Dr. K. 
G. Matheson, who was then professor 
of English, was elected by the trus- 
tees. The school continued to make 
progress under his leadership and new 
departments and new buildings were 
added. He served until April 1, 1922, 
when he resigned to become president 
of Drexel Institute. 


Mr. N. P. Pratt, one of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, served 
as administrative executive, ad inte- 
rim, for four months until the elec- 
tion of M. L. Birttain as the fourth 
president, July 14, 1922. 

Picture number two, showing three 
of the first buildings, gives a fair 
idea of the appearance of the campus 
in the nineties. By purchase and 
gifts during the last thirty years, it 
has been increased until it now com- 
prises thirty-five acres. A fire de- 
stroyed the original shop building in 
1891. There are now on the campus 
the following: 

The Lyman Hall laboratory, acade- 
mic building, electrical building, old 
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shop buildng, Carnegie library, 
Whitehead Memorial hospital, Y. M. 
C. A. building, Knowles dormitory, 
Swann dormitory, the new power 
plant, the new mechanical building, 
Grant Field stadium, automotive 
building, military building, textile 
building, president’s home, the new 
physics buildings the ceramic build- 
ing and other small buildings. Sev- 
eral of these and much of the ma- 
chinery and apparatus have been given 
by generous friends. The Knowles 
and Swann dormitories, the A. French 
Textile building, Carnegie library, 
the Y. M. C. A., Joseph Brown White- 
head Memorial hospital and the phy- 
sices building are prominent among 


DEDICATION 
to 
MARION L. BRITTAIN, 
A.B., LL.D. 
President 


Foremost educator of Geor- 
gia and the South, a man 
who has perpetuated himself 
in the memory of thousands 
who admire him as a gentle- 
man of the highest type of 
the old South, is dedicated, 
this, 
The 1923 
BLUE PRINT 
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This beautiful tribute to Presi- 
dent Brittain by the students of 
Georgia Tech is an excellent testi- 
mony to the spirit of Georgians 
everywhere regarding this man who 
has given his life to the better- 


ment of Georgia’s youth. — The 
Editor. 
these gifts. Honorable Julius L. 


Brown left two-thirds of his estate 
to the schools with the words, “For I 
believe the School of Technologiy is 
worth all the Georgia colleges com- 
bined.” In addition to these gifts 
from individuals and corporations, the 
alumni and friends have subscribed a 
Greater Tech fund of more than one 
and a half million dollars. 


Besides these large gifts, the school 
has been aided by hundreds of gen- 
erous friends. The latest department 
established is that of ceramic engin- 
eering towards which nearly $40,000 
has been contributed within the last 
few months. To head this depart- 
ment, A. V. Henry, Ph.D., from Ohio 
State university, has been secured and 
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has already entered upon his work. 
With the large amount of clay de- 
posits in this state, it is believed that 
this department will render a real 
service to Georgia. It is the first 
department of ceramic engineering 
to be established south of the Ohio 
river and one of the few in the United 
States. We expect it to lift the cera- 
mic industry in Georgia from the ne- 
gro and wheelbarrow status by which 
we get a few cents a pound for the 
raw material to the higher and more 
profitable standard of the valuable 
manufactured product. 


The total enrollment for the first 
year was 130; for the last year 3,182, 
divided as follows: 


College day courses, 1904; night 
school of commerce, 452; evening 
school of applied science, 332; sum- 
mer school, 405; rehabilitation non- 
collegiate, 419; total, 3,512; less du- 
plicates, 330; total net enrollment, 
3,182. 


Naturally the need for strong train- 
ing along commercial lines was ear- 
ly seen, and a strong department of 
commerce was established at Georgia 
Tech with an evening school with sim- 
ilar courses in the center of the city. 


Another extension branch of the in- 
stitution is seen in the Evening 
School of Applied Science. This is 
conducted on the Tech campus, and 
offers special courses in such practi- 
cal engineering subjects as machine 
design, auto mechanics, ete. 

This same spirit of energy and 
progress has extended to the students 
in their athletic games, and has made 


DR. M. L. BRITTAIN 
Fourth President of Tech 


the “Golden Tornado” widely known 
and appreciated. With the best ath- 
letic field in the South, through the 
generosity of Honorable John W. 
Grant, Tech has fairly earned lead- 
ership on the football field as well as 
in engineering. From all over the 
state and South, visitors come to 
watch the warriors in gold and white 
in their contests with the leading 
teams of the country. Atlanta has al- 
ways been particularly devoted to the 
institution. As one of the ladies, who 
writes for the social columns of a 
leading daily paper recently express- 
ed it, “The whole heart of Atlanta 
grieves when anything wounds or dis- 
tresses Tech.” In every department 
the school has become the object of 
pride to the city and state, and Geor- 
gia Tech is, in reality, as has been 
frequently stated, “a technical schoo) 
with a national reputation.” 


THE EVENING SCHOOL OF AP- 
PLIED SCIENCE 


Georgia School of Technology 


Atlanta, as a manufacturing cen- 
ter, has a large population of opera- 
tives, most of whom have been denied 
vocational training above the average 
standard imposed by faculty appren- 
ticeship and financial necessity. 

In addition, the expanding manu- 
facturing interests of the city offer 
constantly increasing inducements to 
both of the above conditions a night 
school was inaugurated in the insti- 
tution March 2, 1908, and is now in 
successful operation. 
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This Was Tech’s Buildings and Student Body in 1888 


This link in the chain of service 
Georgia Tech is rendering the commu- 
nity and state is a night school con- 
ducted on the Tech campus, using the 
laboratories, shop, equipment and 
the young men who will prepare 
themselves for skilled labor. To meet 
members of the instructing force of 
the school to aid the working man 
or boy to prepare himself for promo- 
tion. 

The courses of study offered have 
been established with two purposes 
in mind: First, to give men em- 
ployed, or who seek to be employed, in 


some phase of engineering industry 
a chance to supplement their knowl- 
edge through evening study; second, 
to provide an opportunity for educa- 
tional advancement for the high 
school student who finds it necessary 
to go to work. 

The young man who comes out of 
his eighth grade of school has passed 
an important milestone in his life. 
But he is face to face with a very 
important decision: Will he seek fur- 
ther education? For the boy who 
must go to work to support himself 
or dependents, the night school offers 


A Striking Photograph of the Tech of Today Made from an Airship 
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The New Ceramics Building, Costing $40,000 


an outstanding opportunity. He can 
take up the course of study that will 
best help him to succeed and he can 
lay a foundation upon which he will 
be proud to build. 


While the courses are naturally not 
as complete as those offered in the 
day college, the subjects offered are 
calculated to furnish students a splen- 
did training in the elements of the 
engineering profession. The work 
given in some of the courses is, how- 
ever, of college grade. 


The advanced courses are two-year 
courses leading to a certificate. These 
include architecture, auto engineering, 
chemistry, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering and mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

There are special courses offered, 
however, in applied electricity, arma- 
ture winding, auto mechanics, blue 
print reading and estimating, com- 
bustion of fuels, electric welding, 
foremanship training, heating and 
ventilating, machine design, mechani- 
eal drawing, machine shop practice, 
mathematics, radio, testing power 
plant equipment and wood work. 

It is very gratifying to note the 
increasing interest of employers who 
are encouraging their employees to 
take advantage of the night courses. 
A number of concerns are offering to 
pay the expenses for their men to 
take these courses. 

This school is supported by an ap- 
propriation from the City Council of 
Atlanta, supplemented by a _ small 
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contingent fee charged each student. 
This is but another evidence of the 
“Atlanta Spirit” as she thus reaches 
out her hand to help the working 
man. 

Numbers of men have testified that 
they would not be able to hold their 
present position but for the training 
they received in the night school. 
This is the mission of the evening 
school, to benefit the man who works 
and these testimonials cause the au- 
thorities to increase their efforts to 
this end. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
MEETS IN ATLANTA 


A Pan-American Congress, held 
under the auspices of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, began in At- 
lanta Wednesday, October 1, and will 
continue for several days. Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Owens, president of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, is 
presiding at the sessions. Proclama- 
tions have been issued by Governor 
Walker, Mayor Sims and Secretary 
Barker of the Chamber of Commerce 
commending the congress. 


Among the prominent men who ap- 
pear on the program are: Governor 
Clifford Walker; Mayor Walter A. 
Sims; Dr. A. M. Soule, president of 
the Georgia Agricultural College; Dr. 
John G. Harrison, professor of philos- 
ophy in Mercer University; Mr. S. G. 
McLendon, secretary of state; Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, commissioner of com- 
merce and labor; and T. R. Gross, as- 
sistant attorney general of Georgia. 

Our people will avail themselves of 
the rare opportunity to hear the in- 
forming addresses which will be de- 
livered during the present sessions of 
the Pan-American Congress. The ses- 
sions are being held on the roof of 
the Ansley hotel. Mr. Frank Rey- 
nolds is giving much of his time to 
the project. 

The Southern Commercial Congress 
was organized in Augusta in 1837 and 
throughout the years it has rendered 
an important service in welding the 
people of the South in closer bonds 
of cooperation. 


The New Physics Building—The Only Triple A Educational Building in Georgia. 
This Is An Insurance Term. 


It’s Crepe to Be a Georgian 
Atlantans Must Be Educated to Educate the World About 


sidered in a literal sense that 
need is keen enough. But in 
another sense it is particularly keen. 


Cla needs education. Con- 


Georgia needs education in educating - 


other folks about Georgia and Geor- 
gians. If ever a state was so fully 
misunderstood and unappreciated in 
its own nation that state is the one 
we who pride ourselves upon being 
native Georgians call the Empire 
State of the South. 

“Tt’s great to be a Georgian”—if 
you live in Georgia. But if you have 
lived in Georgia and now live some- 
where else, it means another thing 
to tell folks you are from Georgia. 
Sometimes it means crepe. 


You who have done little traveling 
out of Georgia cannot understand how 
many people of this country never 
think of your state in connection with 
worthwhile things—trade achieve- 
ments, civic upbuilding, industrial 
progress. The average Northerner 
thinks of your state as a stretch of 
more or less hill country dotted with 
tumble-down farm homes and _ illit- 
erate children unless he is a wise 
Northener who has made money be- 
cause he had sense enough to invest 
in Georgia. You may say they are 
people who have never been to Geor- 
gia. As a matter of fact, the worst 
advertising Georgia is receiving in 
the North is from people who have 
made brief visits to the state. It 
is absolutely astonishing how many 
people can travel through a certain 
part of Georgia and return home with 
sarcastic remarks about hotels of that 
state, railroad service, farm houses— 
and the bad highways. 


One has to take a little adventure 
in human nature to account for this, 
especially one who has spent many 
years in the South’s Empire State 
and really understands its greatness. 
These bad impressions are not so 
much due to sectional prejudice as 
to “traveler’s prejudice.” The term 
is my own. It‘is the only term I 
know that fits the situation. The 
man away. from home is the. most 


Atlanta and Georgia 


By CRADDOCK GOINS, of Milwaukee 


critical person in the world. Every 
step of his journey he is running into 
things that are different from things 
with which he is familiar. The aver- 
age man doesn’t like to see things 
different from those to which he has 
been accustomed. It irritates him, 
and thus, at the end of a journey of 
a few weeks or a few months, he gets 
back home from Georgia in an uncom- 
plimentary frame of mind. 


“Traveler’s prejudice” is responsi- 
ble for a very great deal of rotten 
advertising Georgia is receiving. How 
else can you explain why the state 
that established the first women’s 
college in the world, the first state 
university in the world and has one of 
the ranking engineering colleges of 
the world now has a widespread repu- 


tation as a center of ignorance, pov- 


AN OFFICE 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


A N office is a funny thing: Each morning certain men 

And certain girls and certain boys come into it again 

And hang their coats on certain pegs, their hats on certain hooks, 
And sit them down at certain desks in front of certain books. 


They all have certain work to do in just a certain time, 
Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed per diem; 


And then at just a certain hour, in sunshine or in rain, 
They close their desks and hurry out to catch a certain train. 


An office is a tragic thing when that is all there is, 
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When each one has his certain work and certain way of his, 


And wallows in a certain rut and never seems to see 

That there are certain other ones in life as well as he. 

For we would find a certain fun in certain other ways 

If we would give a word of cheer on certain busy days— 
When problems vex, when certain things require a helping hand, 
Would give a certain sympathy that mortals understand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least, a certain kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, where day by day you find 
Some neighbor with a new idea he’s glad to pass along, 
A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort of song. 

There is a certain duty that we owe to other men 

To help them when they need a lift, to steady them again. 
An office can become in time, to man and girl and boy, 

A certain kind of fellowship, and work a certain joy. 
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Two Interior Views 
of the new 
Robert Fulton Hotel. 
Manager Zoebel 
Is Shown 
In Oval 


erty and sleepy, unprogressive citi- 
zens? How else? 

Georgians know that the men and 
women who enter their state from the 
North and live there as long as a 
year or two become the best kind of 
boosters for Georgia. But Georgians 
do not know what happens to those 
people who stay a few weeks and 
don’t ever come back. I know. I 
meet them every day. First you must 
understand, good children, that it is 
not the custom of ladies and gentle- 
men of the North to be polite in mat- 
ters concerning some one else’s feel- 
ings; they are amazingly blunt in 
matters of this kind. 

For instance, if I should happen to 
have a Mr. Hansen of Minnesota ap- 
proach me at this moment for an in- 
troduction, and if Mr. Hansen, after 
acknowledging the introduction and 
learning that I’m from Georgia, did 
not speak right out and say, “That’s 
a heck of a country,” I’d just topple 
right off in a faint. If he should 
happen to say, “What a nice state 
that is, I’ve heard so many nice 
things about it,’ then the blow would 
be entirely too much; my heart would 
not stand it. 

You would think that people would 
have at least some degree of respect 
for the brand of business men pro- 
duced in the state and that so often 
furnishes presidents and other high 
officials for such great organizations 
as the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs, the Advertising Club of 
the World, and all kinds of national 
organizations of manufacturers and 
literary and professional men would 
better appreciate Atlanta and Geor- 
gia. 

After having resided for about two 
years in one of the large cities of 
the North, and having toured all the 
large cities from Boston to the Rocky 
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Mountains, I have concluded that 
there must be some mistake about it 
all. Bobby Jones has no right to be 
known as one of the best golfers in 
the world. Ty Cobb has no right to 
be known as the greatest baseball 
player the world ever saw. Alexa 
Stirling simply is a little up-start 
when she insists that she can play 
golf. Folks ought to quit calling 
Young Stribling a prize-fighter. The 
Georgia School of Technology ought 
to quit trying to turn out football 
teams. Joe Bean’s basketball play- 
ers ought to cease believing they can 
lick a postage stamp. 

Sure they ought, because these peo- 
ple live in Georgia. Folks don’t ever 
do anything in Georgia. The weath- 
er’s too hot, people are too slow and 
poky. Haven’t an ounce of energy. 

The Northerner always has an ex- 
planation for his impressions of Geor- 
gia. If he mentions the fact that 
people are slow and poky there, and 
you casually suggest that nobody ever 
noticed anything slow and poky about 
Ty Cobb when he’s going from first 
to third on an infield hit, the North- 
erner will fully explain that by stat- 
ing that Ty Cobb became a different 
man after he began living in Detroit. 
But when you remind him that Ty 
Cobb lives in the best state in the 
union when he’s not playing baseball, 
being very proud of his Georgia home, 
the resourceful Northerner will tell 
you that Cobb likes to do that be- 
cause he doesn’t have to hustle in 
Georgia. So different, you know. He 
can rest up for next season. 

But when you remind him that 
Bobby Jones lives in Atlanta all the 
time when he is not winning medals 
in the North, your friend promptly 
will turn to the subject of what 
causes all the earthquakes in China. 

Georgia needs to let the rest of the 


world know the truth about Georgia. 
Georgia cities, Georgia industries, 
Georgia enterprise—and Georgia peo- 
ple. There are too many folks who 
cannot understand that anything 
worthwhile can take place in Geor- 
gia. One man will tell you the weath- 
er is too hot, makes you too lazy. 
By the time you have finished ex- 
plaining to him that summer weather 
in your state is considerably milder 
than in the Middle West and North- 
east, up steps another man and tells 
you a disappointing tale of when he 
went to Georgia once during a cer- 
tain winter and nearly froze to death. 
He wore a palm beach suit. 


You simply haven’t the ghost of a 
chance when these fellows filled with 
“traveler’s prejudice’ get limbered 
up. They play both ends against 
the middle. 


The man who left Milwaukee and 
spent a few days in a hotel in a very 
small Georgia city will spend hours 
telling you what a terrible hotel it 
happened to be. When you casually 
suggest that most small towns are 
without hotels such as a man living in 
Milwaukee is accustomed to, he 
doesn’t see the point at all. It never 
occurs to him to compare that small 
Georgia town with a small Wisconsin 
town. And then when he is told that 
Atlanta has four or five hotels much 
finer than the very best in Milwau- 
kee, and several others that are far, 
far ahead of the average Milwaukee 
hotel, he, too, will become interested 
in the earthquake situation among the 
heathen Chinese. 


Georgia needs better roads. Every- 
thing that possibly can be done should 
be carried out to overcome this “trav- 
eler’s prejudice”. The man on the 
road is ready to find fault upon the 
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Dairy Development in Georgia 


The Financial Salvation of Many Farmers 


INCE the War between the States 
S the Georgia farmer has followed 
the one crop system. Cotton 
has been grown in a great many in- 
stances to the exclusion of food crops 
to support men and animals employed 
in its production. Poor farm build- 
ings, little improved machinery, and 
a soil low in organic matter and 
greatly reduced in productivity have 
resulted from such a system. 
The meager living obtained has been 
literally mined from the soil. 
Efforts to establish a crop rotation 


1—A Farm Dairy Herd in North Georgia; 2—Unloading Cream at a Creamery 


By FREDERICK W. BENNETT 


program had succeeded in very few 
instances until the arrival of the boll 
weevil. Some who did attempt to put 
this system into effect made the 
change too radical for a beginner 
and failed. Others let higher priced 
cotton induce them to return to for- 
mer methods. 

Practically all the dairying that 
was done prior to 1914 was the milk- 
ing of a few poorly kept cows for the 
production of milk and butter for 
the use of the owners, a few pounds 
of surplus home made butter for local 


‘had established fine herds 


market, and milk to partially supply 
the comparatively small demands for 
market milk in the larger cities. Ice 
cream factories could not depend al- 
together upon local territory for raw 
material. A large percent of farms 
did not own cows to provide milk for 
home use. A few pioneer breeders 
of cattle 
in different parts of the state. 

In 1915 after nine years of success 
with dairying on the college farm the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture 
established the first creamery in the 
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in a North Georgia Town; 3—The Newton County Cheese 


Factory; 4—The Curing Room in the Cheese Factory at Lexington, Oglethorpe County. 
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_ telltale 
state that has been in continuous op- 
eration to the present time. 


A special effort was made to get 
the industry started in that section of 
the state. The cotton market at that 
time was not very satisfactory and 
quite a number made a beginning, 
part of whom continued through the 
period of higher cotton prices three 
or four years later. 

Although a little butter had been 
made as a side line in milk and ice 
cream plants it was not until the fall 
of 1921 when the farmers of South 
Georgia were in bad financial con- 
ditions from the ravages of the boll 
weevil that the next buttermaking 
plant began operation at Ashburn. 
Thirty thousand pounds of butter was 
made the first month. A monthly. 
production of nearly 100,000 pounds 
was soon reached. The great suc- 
cess of this organization soon started 
plans to build a number of other 
creameries. A few have been built 
where there were not enough cows 
to support them but the majority 


are still in operation. Twenty cream- 
eries are now manufacturing approx- 
imately 3,000,000 pounds of butter 
annually. 


When an appreciable volume of 


Georgia creamery butter was offered 
on the market, the competition from 
outside creameries was very strong 
and some difficulty was experienced 


in disposing of the product. In order 
to meet the situation a butter scoring 
contest among the creameries of the 
state was held. Samples of the best 
butter shipped from other states was 
brought in for comparison. It was 
found that better butter was being 
made in creameries in the state than 
the average butter that was being 
shipped in. Georgia made _ butter 
exhibited at the fairs has scored as 
high as 94, 

The first cheese factory was built 
through the aid of the college in 1917 
at Young Harris. About 1,200 pounds 
of cheese per month was made at the 
beginning. As enough cows became 
available factories were started in 
other communities. At the present 
time there are nine of these plants 
in operation with an annual output 
of about 500,000 pounds of cheese. 
The product of this state has won 
first prizes in competition with that 
of several other states one of which 
is among the leading dairy states of 
the country. A premium in price is 


being received on the local markets. 


Considerable development has also 
taken place in the ice cream industry 
of the state. In 1923, 238,000 gal- 
lons of ice cream was manufactured. 
Milk has been successfully condensed 
at Moultrie. The chief difficulty in 
the operation of a condenser has been 
the lack of a sufficiently large supply 
of milk. 

The rapid advancement in dairy 
manufactures of course has_ been 
based upon an increased number of 
cows. From 1919 to 1924 there has 
been an increase in the number of 
milk cows of 33.6 per cent. Probably 
a greater part of the increase in vol- 
ume of milk, however, has been due 
to better care and management of 
cows than to increased numbers. It 
was common previous to the invasion 
of the boll weevil to find the cows fed 
just enough to supply the needs of 
the family of the owner and in ex- 
treme cases practically no return was 
obtained from them except the in- 
crease in numbers. 

The majority of beginners are 
starting with not over eight or ten 
milk cows per farm. Bull associa- 
tions are being organized and suc- 
cessfully operated. Official testing 
has been done by a few breeders dur- 

(Continued on Page 52.) 


The Evening School of Applied Science 


A part of the extension work of Georgia Tech, supported by the City of Atlanta, for 
the especial benefit of the man who works. 


Hundreds of men and boys are thus enabled to take advantage of courses which lead 
to advancement in their profession. 


Applied Electricity 

Architecture 

Armature Winding 

Auto Engineering 

Auto Mechanics 

Blue Print Reading and Estimating 
Chemistry 

Civil Engineering 

Combustion of Fuels 


COURSES OFFERED—1924-25 


Electric Welding 
General Drawing 
Foremanship Training 
Heating and Ventilating 
Highway Engineering 
Machine Design 
Machine Shop Practice 
Mathematics 


Mechanical Engineering 

Radio 

Spanish 

Structural Mechanics 

Testing Power Plant Apparatus 
Textile 

Valve Setting 

Wood Working 


In order to be as useful as possible to the Atlanta district, classes will be organized to 
study subjects not listed whenever there is sufficient demand. 


For further information apply to 
R. S. HOWELL, Director 


The Georgia School of Technology 


Hemlock 4907. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Georgia On the Up-Grade 


Beeter Crops and Fair Prices Promise Prosperity 


USINESS conditions are stead- 
B ily improving, especially so in 
this section, where cotton is 
still, to a great extent, the money 
crop. The betterment in sentiment 
has kept pace with the improvement 
in prospects and while actual buying 
probably has not developed to as 
marked an extent, it is generally con- 
ceded that as soon as the crop is sold 
and money actually in hand, the in- 
creased movement of commodities 
will be largely augmented. 

Tobacco in South Georgia has 
brought a handsome price—the peach 
and apple crop were record ones, and 
although the former did not bring the 
returns anticipated on account of 
over-production and marketing ar- 
rangements, the apple crop should be 
profitable. 

The farmers, too, have learned their 
lesson in growing necessities—the 
hen, cow and pig campaign has done 
its work and we hear of central 
creameries where the farmers bring 
their milk and cream, which is made 
into cheese and butter; packing houses 
that have a steady and increasing de- 
mand for hogs and cattle; and chicken 
trains running at regular intervals 
gathering up surplus chickens which 
are sold to less productive commu- 
nities in the thousands. Peanuts, pe- 
cans, alfalfa, watermelons, cante- 
loupes, sweet potatoes, all have been 
raised in larger quantities than ever 
before, and even before the crop is 
made the up-to-date farmer has al- 
ready money in his jeans, is paying 
his bills and preparing thoughtfully 
to do even better this coming year, 
which beyond a question, if the same 
tactics of intensive cultivation, thor- 
ough spraying, liberal fertilization 
and hard, intelligent work counts, will 
doubtless be a record breaker and put 
the state where she rightfully be- 
longs, the leader again in agricultural 


returns. The farmer now has his 
foot on the ladder of success—how far 
he climbs is up to him. Shiftless 
work, extravagant habits, careless 


tenements all have had their day, but 
this is another day—and the farmer 


By J. E. C. PEDDER 


MR. J. E. C. PEDDER 


is measuring up—don’t you doubt for 
a minute that he isn’t and looking at 
the situation by and large, it is most 
encouraging. 

Business conditions for the past sev- 
eral months have shared the de- 
pressed conditions that have been 
general throughout the country, but 
the awakening is here—money is 
plentiful for legitimate business, 
shelves are depleted that must be 
filled up; stores in the community 
centers must be reopened; the con. 
sumers must be supplied and Atlanta, 
with its 400 factories making practi- 
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Mr. Pedder is the division 
superintendent of The Brad- 
street Company and is one of 
the best qualified men in 
Georgia to appraise the bus- 
iness outlook. What he has 
here set down will be found 
supported in the opinion of 
bankers throughout the state 
and nation regarding Geor- 
gia conditions this fall—_THE 
EDITOR. 


cally every commodity on earth, will 
soon feel the impulse of the pendulum 
in increasing and more frequent or- 
ders that will put the machinery of 
the clock to making faster and faster 
time until it has regained its old-time 
velocity, vigor and vim. 

I cannot see anything in the future 
but improvement; steady gains for 
stead work; no boom, but a gradual 
betterment all along the line. 


ATLANTA TO BE WELL REPRE- 
SENTED AT THE SOUTHERN 
EXPOSITION 


At last Atlanta seems to be wak- 
ing up to the importance of the 
Southern Exposition in New York 
City next year. Following the visit 
of Mr. Sirrine of Greenville, a few 
days ago, a committee was appointed 
with Alf Newell to head it to raise 
the necessary money to put Atlanta 
in the exposition in a worthy way. 
The legislature declined to appro- 
priate any money for the purpose of 
providing a fitting exhibit for Geor- 
gia and therefore it becomes the more 
incumbent upon the cities of the state 
to somehow raise the funds with 
which to make a creditable showing 
for the state. We bespeak the warm- 
est support of the work of Mr. New- 
ell’s committee. 


THE CHEST ORGANIZATION THE 
SAME AS LAST YEAR 


It is announced that the organiza- 
tion for the Community Chest cam- 
paign will be the same as last year. 
Mr. Black heads the campaign and 
the following well known men form 
the chairmanships of the various 
committees: Roy Gates, director; J. 
M. B. Hoxsey, R. C. Darby, J. S. 
Kennedy, R. L. Foreman, Julian V. 
Boehm, Joe McMillin, Roy Le Craw, 
Chas. N. Walker, Edwin Johnson, E. 


M. Underwood, W. W. Orr, H. E. 
Choate, T. C. Dunham and T. J. 
Woofter. 


Atlanta believes in the Community 
Chest and will give the appeal the 
same fine response as in 1923. 
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Good News from Southeast Georgia 
Cozton and Tobacco Puts This Section Back on Its Feet 


OUTHEAST Georgia has come 
S into its own again. There is 

prosperity everywhere in this fa- 
vored section of Georgia. Old debts 
are being settled in full, cash is be- 
ing paid for supplies for another 
year, bank accounts are growing and 
there are good times generally every- 
where. 


The reason for this is not hard to 
find. First probably in importance 
in this program of prosperity is the 
routing for this season at least of the 
boll weevil. This costly pest, which 
at one time seemed destined to put 
the cotton grower out of business has 
been met and conquered. Liberal 
doses of poison have done the work. 
Combined with the application of cal- 
cium arsenate to the growing cot- 
ton plants there has been a dry sea- 
son that has kept the boll weevil con- 
stantly on the defensive and has re- 
sulted in the poison doing the work 
intended. Acres that have been non- 
productive for several years past be- 
cause of the inroads of the weevil 
have this year been reclaimed. Farm- 
ers are getting a bottom crop and a 
top crop and white cotton fields are 
seen all over this section of the state 
to an extent that has not existed for 
many seasons in the past. 


While cotton has come back the 
real money producing crop in cer- 
tain sections of Southeast Georgia 
this summer has been tobacco. The 
whole of that part of the state is lit- 
erally “spitting red.” Tobacco has 
grown luxuriantly even for the most 
inexperienced planter. The income 
from tobacco has not merely been 
thousands of dollars nor even hun- 
dreds of thousands. It has gone into 
the millions. Blackshear, Douglas, 
Valdosta, Waycross, Quitman, Tifton 
and other points within a radius of a 
hundred miles of these places have 
held gigantic tobacco sales with buy- 
ers on the ground ready to bid hand- 
some prices for the yield. 


The farmers who have gone into 
tobacco production have certainly 
waxed rich. They have found a crop 
that is easy of cultivation, quick of 
fruition, readily marketed for cash 
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By W. G. SUTLIVE 


on delivery and they are singing a 
song of prosperity in consequence 
thereof. The tobacco grower is real- 
ly the king of agriculturists in this 
favored section of this great state. 
In one town they have organized a 
tobacco bank to take care of the sur- 


MR. W. G. SUTLIVE 


plus cash made from the cultivation 
and the marketing of the weed. To- 
bacco experts advise that Southeast 
Georgia tobacco is as fine as any Sir 
Walter Raleigh ever carried to his 
queen from the fields of Virginia and 
it is equal to every demand made 
upon it by tobacco users in any form. 
Tobacco is clothing thousands of 
Southeast Georgia children, and pay- 
ing for the education of as many 
more. It is giving the automobile 
agents money to send to the factories 
where the gas buggies are made. It 
all comes from the cultivation of to- 


bacco on the broad acres of Southeast 
Georgia and the sale of the product 
to those who have cash in hand to 
pay for it. A crop that gives to the 
planters of this section millions of 
dollars a season can be looked upon 
as a benefactor not alone to a com- 
munity but to an empire. 


And the riches of Southeast Geor- 
gia are not confined to cotton and 
tobacco. There is another—corn. The 
crop has been bountiful and the 
farmer who wished to do so could 
“live at home and board at the same 


place.” Add to the wealth produc- 
ing crops of Southeast Georgia, 
watermelons, which have brought 


splendid prices through cooperative 
marketing, cantaloupes, which have 
been as fine as any grown anywhere 
and as productive as Jonah’s gourd, 
peaches that have been grown to a 
greater extent than before, and gar- 
den truck that has found its way to 
the tables of not alone those in this 
part of Georgia but in neighboring 
states as well. The vegetable mar- 
kets of the big cities both North and 
South have drawn heavily upon 
Southeast Georgia for supplies. 


Of course the pecan crop down here 
keeps coming. Every fall it is pro- 
ductive of much wealth. Right now 
the trees are laden with half develop- 
ed nuts that within a few weeks time 
will be going to the markets every- 
where. 


The wealth of Southeast Georgia is 
going to multiply even to a greater 
extent than in the past when Georgia 
is prepared to adequately care for the 
crops it produces. The state’s plans 
for preservation have not kept pace 
with those of transportation. There 
must be millions of feet of cold stor- 
age supplied to care for the heavy 
yields of the Georgia fields and or- 
chards. Refrigeration is the answer 
to the query, what shall we do with 
big crops? And this can best be had 
through state assistance and the ex- 
penditure of the state’s money in de- 
veloping a market place that will put 
Georgia products in the markets of 
the world. 
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Atlanta’s Y. W. to Have Swimming Pool 
New Equipment To Be Thoroughly Modern 


it generally gets it. 

That rule is as indisputable 
as the law of gravity. You have to 
know the persistent energy of the 
citizens, their tireless efforts, their 
indomitable zeal to realize the full 
significance of this. 

No cause, no ideal has ever knocked 
in vain at the door of Atlanta’s heart. 
There was always a response. And 
not a willy-nilly response, but spon- 
taneous, cheerful and willing. 

And so when the Young Women’s 
Christian Association says we need a 
swimming pool, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that they are going to have 
a swimming pool. 

No need to argue for the need of it. 
No necessity to point out the tre- 
mendous influence such a pool, com- 
bined with suitable athletic surround- 
ings mean to a young and growing 
nation, the glory of which is a 
healthy womanhood. 

You could sum up a mass of phi- 
losophical reflections in its favor; you 
could compare the girls of Atlanta 
with the women of ancient Sparta and 
Athens, whose splendid young phy- 
sique is still a world marvel after 
centuries of national decline. 


W HEN Atlanta wants anything, 


You could marshall armies and 
battalions of statistics to prove that 
if we want to be prepared to take 
our place in the vanguard of puissant 
races, we must devote more attention 
to the development of a healthy girl- 
hood, as the experiences of war and 
mobilization proved. 

But what is the use? 

The girls have said: ‘We would 
like a swimming pool.” When they 
say that it is like a demand on the 
community. A demand that cannot 
be resisted, must not be denied. 


For are they not the joy of At- 
lanta? Do we not take greater pride 
in our beautiful charming girls than 
in all the skyscrapers and temples of 
commerce? Our human material is 
far more important than our treas- 
ures of gold and stone. 


For the past two years the need 
for a downtown swimming pool has 
become apparent. 


By JULIAN V. BOEHM 


Once the matter came before the 
directors of the Y. W. C. A. They 
simply decided that it was to be—At- 
lanta is to have a swimming pool for 
women and girls. 

The directors in order to save ex- 
penses and devote a surplus created 


MISS IRMA E. FIRLEY 
General Secretary of the Atlanta Y. W.C. A. 


by the saving moved from their 
rented headquarters in the Peach- 
tree Arcade to 19-21 West Baker 
street, where the organization owns 
a two-story frame building on a semi- 
central lot 60x168 feet. 

From that moment, things started 
to hum. The die had been cast and 
developments are taking place with 
a rapidity that would do credit to a 
modern track speeder. 

A modern gymnasium is to be built 
in the rear of the building with a 
swimming pool for the girls and 
women. Ten Eyck Brown, local ar- 
chitect, has already completed speci- 
fications for the two permanent units 
of construction and the work is to 
begin at once. 

The Y. W. C. A. has an extended 
influence in the community. It is not 
given to boasting or parading before 
the public eye. It works quietly, un- 
ostentatiously, but therefore with 


the more efficiency and forceful in- 
fluence. 


Atlanta is emerging from the mid- 
dle sized town era. It is growing 
into a metropolis. It is becoming an 
industrial center of national impor- 
tance. 


To insure its further growth, to 
safeguard the elements that go into 
the making of such a great indus- 
trial American unit, attention must 
be paid to the health and the means 
of recreation cf the girls. 

You cannot expect a girl to stand 
behind a counter for eight hours, lis- 
tening to fussy comments of custom- 
ers, helping with an ever-gracious 
smile if she has not something to look 
forward to in the evening. 

Not all men play golf, not all 
women own automobiles. But there 
must be some form of recreation, 
some definite answer to the instinc- 
tive groping for sociability to make 
a happy girlhood take its place in 
our ranks. 

Fifty thousand girls were reached 
by the Atlanta Y. W. C. A. during 
the past year, and with the swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium completed 
on January 1, 1925, this number will 
be increased tremendously. 

This is not a matter that concerns 
the girls alone. It should lie close 
to the heart of every Atlanta man 
and woman. It’s a social necessity 
that is bound up with the progress of 
the city. It’s an investment that will 
yield greater dividends than gilt- 
edged coupons, it will help to fashion 
noble lives, it will sculpture souls. 

How restful must be the change 
from the turmoil of a busy office on 
a summer afternoon to go to the 
swimming pool and the gymnasium. 
How much more strength and courage 
to carry on will not be derived from 
such institutions! 

It will increase efficiency in the 
shop, it will speed up production and 
work. For you can’t do your best 
when mind or body are tired, when 
you lack the necessary zest in life. 

Every human being is entitled to 
the pursuit of happiness, said the 

(Continued on Page 52.) 
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Minter Homes Comes to Atlanta 


1a rge Concern 


HE MINTER HOMES COM- 
oly PANY, of Greenville, S. C., an- 

nounce the opening of a plant 
in Atlanta which will fill a long-felt 
need in the city’s development and 
bring cheer to the hearts of many 
who have dreamed of owning their 
home. 

The Government Census of 1920 re- 
vealed a condition of home ownership, 
or rather a lack of home ownership, 
in Atlanta which is not in keeping 
with the progressive spirit of the city. 
Out of 68 of the principal cities in 
the United States Atlanta stands fif- 
ty-fifth in point of home ownership; 
54 cities have a higher percentage of 
home ownership than Atlanta and 
only 13 show less. 

Atlanta had at the last census 
49,523 homes; 386,787 were rented and 
12,736 were owned, both free and en- 
cumbered; 24.7 per cent of the homes 
were owned in 1920 and the same per- 
centage were owned in 1910. In fact, 
in twenty years Atlanta has only 
gained 6.1 per cent in the number of 
homes owned as compared with those 
rented. 

Atlanta has been so busy growing 
and going ahead that it has not given 
the proper thought to this fundamen- 
tal factor which is of such vital im- 
portance to the city’s future welfare. 


Two Favorite Types of Minter Homes. 
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By W. E. MINTER 


MR. W. E. MINTER 
President, Minter Homes Company 


The responsibility for the. future 
safety of the country from bolshevism 
and radical thought in legislation, 
to a very large extent, rests upon the 
home and school, and more especially 
upon the home, for it is there that 
the character of the citizenship of the 
future is molded. It is from the home 


Opens Factory and Office Here 


viewpoint that life in all of its phases 
is seen. 

The man who lives in a rented 
house without a reasonable hope of 
being able to own a home cannot and 
does not have the same viewpoint or 
interest in the city’s growth and wel- 
fare that the home owner has. Rent- 
ers have but little interest in tax 
matters or legislators and legislation 
and do not concern themselves (that 
is, aS a class) about the city, state 
and national government. That lack 
of interest is deplorable and its evil 
effects are reflected in much that is 
undesirable in politics today. While 
that condition is bad and is destruc- 
tive in its tendencies and persistent 
in its trend, yet there is a family con- 
dition resulting from forced renting 
continuously, without an opportunity 
of owning a home, that is more harm- 
ful in its final analysis than even 
the lack of interest in government. 

A family without a permanent 
home is not contented and it is well 
nigh impossible to rear the best type 
of citizens in an atmosphere of dis- 
content, for amidst such surround- 
ings the whole viewpoint of life is 
warped and shaped out of perspec- 
tive. The man who is trying to rear 
a family on limited means and is af- 
forded no opportunity of owning a 


There Are Several of Each Type in Atlanta 


home becomes’ discouraged and 
morose and his attitude toward life in 
general is reflected in his daily task, 
whether it be in the workshop, the 
office, store, or wherever his work 
may be. Much of the discord in our 
business and social life today is di- 
rectly traceable to the influence of 
home. A rented home is not the 
place where the golden rule in life, 
in society, in business and commerce 
has its deepest roots and strongest 
foundations. It is from the discon- 
tented home that the disloyal em- 
ployee comes. It is from an atmos- 
phere of disappointment and unhap- 
piness’ that the undesirable citizen 
goes out, and it is in the mind of the 
man who is discouraged and disheart- 
ened and feels that he does not have 
an equal chance with his neighbor 
that crime is born and fostered. 

The court records show that the 
alarming increase in divorce action is 
due to a very large degree to the 
same cause. While incompatibility is 
the common plea in divorce action, it 
is in reality discouragement—not in- 


fidelity as is generally supposed, but 
a failure to see any hope of better 
days ahead. 

One of the main qualities that dis- 
‘tinguishes man from other beings is 
his innate spirit of optimism. If he 
is given even a sporting chance to 
make good, he will go forth and for- 
ward in his ambition to success. 
There is no difference between the 
nature of the rich and the poor and 
those in the middle walks of life. 
They are each animated by the same 
desires, emotions and ambitions. The 
difference between men in the dif- 
ferent walks of life is largely a 
matter of opportunity and applica- 
tion. 

Give the workman, the mechanic, 
the salaried man an opportunity to 
own a home and he becomes an asset 
to society, but if he feels that he has 
no show, no chance, and his ambition 
is killed; he becomes a liability to the 
community. 

The home is the foundation upon 
which the government rests. It has 
been said, and quite truthfully so, 


that as is the home, so is the goy- 
ernment. 

The large employing industries 
such as the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and many others, have seen 
the economic advantages which ac- 
crue to both employer and employee 
in home. ownership and they have 
adopted as a policy to go as far as 
possible without being paternalistic in 
helping employees to own their 
homes. 

The desire to own a home is in- 
herent in every husband and wife and 
they grasp the opportunity when it is 
presented. 

In Atlanta only one family out of 
four owns its home, while three out 
of every four live in a rented house. 
The failure to own a home has not 
been the family’s fault, but it has 
been due to a lack of opportunity. 

‘The coming of the Minter Homes 
Company makes it possible for every 
deserving man in Atlanta to own his 
home. 

The company has established a 

(Continued on Page 51.) 


A Striking Group of Minter Homes Company’s Designs. These Are Atlanta Homes 
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Biloxi Entertains Chamber Secretaries 
The Atlantic City of the South Proves Wonderful Host 


AM deeply indebted to some an- 
I cestor for my great love of field, 

forest and sea; am a true disciple 
of David Grayson in that I like to 
get out in the open and roam, to get 
back to nature, to climb majestic 
mountains, to admire entrancing wa- 
terfalls, to rough it and commune 
with the outdoors. 

My great hobby is fishing and at 
every opportunity, I get rod and reel 
and hike to stream, lake or gulf; even 
Isaak Walton never enjoyed his fish- 
ing experiences more than I. 

Having intensely enjoyed ten days 
indulgence in my favorite sport at 
Biloxi, Miss., and experiencing a feel- 
ing of astonishment at the number of 
summer visitors there, and also at 
the remarkable growth of the town, 
feel impelled to give some impres- 
sions as to its history, its develop- 
ments, and what its citizenship as- 
pires for the future. 

The first settlement in the state 
of Mississippi was made at Biloxi 
in the year 1699 when the French un- 
der d’Iberville sailed into the Back 
Bay of Biloxi and established the first 


By BENJAMIN S. BARKER 


MR. ANTHONY V. RAGUSIN 
Secretary Biloxi Chamber of Commerce 


capital of the great Louisiana pro- 
vince. That huge territory, extending 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico 
and from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mississippi coast, including that little 
strip known as the Mississippi coast, 
was first governed at Biloxi. 


Greetings to Southern Chamber of Commerce Secretaries 


Having just returned from 
a pleasant outing at Biloxi, 
Mississippi, and knowing 
that the next meeting of the 
Southern Commercial Secre- 
taries’ Association will be 
held in that delightful little 
city neat June, I can not but 
feel that my impressions of 
Biloxi, from the standpoint 
of being a great summer re- 
sort as well as a live, wide- 
awake growing town, would 
prove of great interest to the 
various secretaries who have 
already made up their minds 
to visit Biloxi. I feel that a 
treat is in store for all Sec- 
retaries who can attend our 
next Convention. 


I found in Anthony V. Ra- 
gusin an aggressive secre- 
tary, a man reared in Biloxi 
and trained first in the 
newspaper field, having had 
charge of the activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce there 
for more than two years— 
this organization having 
many accomplishments to its 
credit. 


I hope to see the largest 
attended meeting of the As- 
sociation in the history of 
our organization at Biloxi 
next year. I would be will- 
ing to guarantee a pleasant 
and profitable time. 


B. S. BARKER. 
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Way down on the Gulf of Mexico 
the French explorers came in con- 
tact with the Biloxi tribe of Indians, 
which was a branch of the famed 
Sioux family. Biloxi, an Indiana 
word, signifies “The First People”, 
according to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C. 


To the southward lies a chain of 
beautiful islands. Ship Island is 
about thirteen miles off the main- 
land, and is visited by hundreds of 
tourists that see Biloxi. It is a his- 
torical island, not only because it was 
explored by the early French, but be- 
cause it was the camping ground of 
the noted English general, Packen- 
ham, who was defeated by General 
Andrew Jackson in the famed Battle 
of New Orleans, in the War of 1812, 
or the War of Commerce. Thousands 
of skilled trained Red Coats of the 
British empire made their final prep- 
arations at Ship Island before the 
Battle of New Orleans. 


During the Civil War, Ship Island 
played another part in the history of 
the Mississippi coast. Some years 
before the beginning of the war be- 
tween the states, during that time 
when Jefferson Davis was secretary 
of war, a fort was begun on Ship Is- 
land as a matter of national defense. 
After the foundation was completed, 
the work stopped and remained so 
until the war broke out. The Con- 
federates landed some small cannons 
there but had to evacuate the island 
when heavy Federal forces made their 
appearance. The Federal navy and 
army made the island a point of im- 
portance for their operations. Thous- 
ands of Federal troops were in en- 
campment there. 


On Biloxi’s West Beach Boulevard 
is the old home of Jefferson Davis, 
where the president of the Confed- 
eracy spent his last days. This beau- 
tiful home is now the Confederate 
Soldiers’ home and more than two 
hundred veterans of the gray are 
spending their last peaceful days 
there. One of the most beautiful and 
historical edifices in Biloxi is the 
Episcopal church with its attractive 
surroundings — the church where 


| East Beach 
Boulevard 
at Biloxi 
with his 
massive oaks 


Thenew Buena Vista Hotel at 


“A fishing party : 
hol 
from the Hotel 


Auon at Biloxi. 


Brloxi,opened for t 


| this summer, and egualitoan 


President Davis worshipped long be- 
fore the Civil War. 

With the Gulf of Mexico to the 
south, the Bay of Biloxi to the east, 
the Back Bay to the north, and with 
numerous fresh water streams enter- 
ing the two bays, Biloxi is a natural 
fisherman’s paradise. There is no 
special season to make a catch in Bi- 
loxi. Any time of the year with fav- 
orable weather conditions, fish will 
bite. Green trout, which are often 
caught at five pounds, are found in 
the fresh-water streams. 

Amid lofty pines and _ beautiful 
spreading oaks, there is laid out an 
eighteen hole golf course of over 
6,000 yards. Many of America’s 
greatest golfers have declared that 
the Biloxi golf course is without 
question one of the most beautiful in 
the United States. December, Jan- 
uary, February, March and April are 
the months in which hundreds of visi- 
tors from the North, East, West and 
Canada play upon this course. Tour- 
naments are continually held, both for 
the amateur and professional. The 
attractive new clubhouse of the Bi- 


loxi golf lnks has been completed 
and is just off the edge of the eight- 


eenth hole. The greens are among 
the finest to be seen anywhere. They 
are of bright Italian rye grass. The 


semi-tropical climate is most inviting 
to the golfer, angler, vacationist, 
tourist or for the all-the-year resi- 
dent. 


Along commercial and _ industrial 
lines Biloxi offers great opportuni- 
ties. It is on a peninsula and the in- 
dustrial water front end is along the 
Back Bay and Point Cadet section, 
far from the tourist and hotel dis- 
tricts of the city. Over 1,300 cars of 
crushed oyster shells were shipped 
from Biloxi last year. A few years 
ago the oyster shell was practically 
useless. Now it has been found to 
be very valuable especially for poul- 
try feed and as a result, there are 
four large shell grinding plants in 
Biloxi. Considerable quantities are 
exported to England and other foreign 
countries. 


The port and harbor commerce for 
the past year of 1923 according to sta- 
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tistics just completed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce amounted to near 
150,000 tons with a value of over 
$4,000,000. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is now making a strony fight 
to have the Back Bay of Biloxi made 
a deep water port. 


The picturesque seafood industry 
of Biloxi is also interesting. There 
are twenty-four seafood canneries 


giving Biloxi the honor of being the 
largest packer of seafood in the 
world. Biloxi packs more shrimp 
than all other places in the world 
combined and is only next to Chesa- 
peake Bay in oyster shipping and 
packing. 

Biloxi possesses a strong Chamber 
of Commerce which is doing notable 
work from an industrial; also tourist 
standpoint. Biloxi is visited during 
the summer months by thousands of 
visitors, and has many modern and 
attractive hotels; also numerous 
boarding houses. 


While the train schedules from At- 
lanta are very convenient, four 
(Continued on Page 56.) 
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Apples 


We have in this issue a wonderful array of evidence 
that the growth of the apple has come to be one of the 
major industries of our state. It will no doubt be sur- 
prising to most of our readers to know that so many of 
our leading business men here in Atlanta are directly 
interested in apple orchards. It will also be a surprise 
to many to know that outside capital has been so anxious 
to get in on the ground floor in ihe development of the 
Georgia apple. 

We are devoting much of the space of this issue to 
the apple industry for the reason that THE City BUILDER 
believes in the doctrine of cooperation. The apple growers 
of Georgia have spent millions of dollars to bring this 
industry to the present promising outlook. They de- 
serve the support of our people in Georgia. They will 
find ready market for their fruit in foreign markets and 
will ultimately sell the vast majority of their crop in 
these larger centers. That is natural. But it is to be 
our privilege to help them, to make them feel that we 
are glad to help advertise their achievement, to give assur- 
ance to the public that when they want the best apples 
in the world they can find them right here in Georgia’s 
red old hills. 

In keeping with this issue for the apple people, we 
hope to have a similar issue next spring for the peach 
people. We are planning special features for the other 
major industries of the state. It is our pleasure to help 
them everyone. 

We appeal to our readers, particularly our Atlanta and 
Georgia friends, to do their utmost to tell the story of 
the Georgia apple to all the world. It is a worthy serv- 
ice. It will help Atlanta. It will help Georgia. It will 
help ‘the South. When you go to buy apples, ask for 
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some of the delicious varieties mentioned in these articles 
in this issue. When you meet these men who have been 
putting their money in this venture, tell them they have 
done a service to Georgia and thus help forward this great 
and growing cause. 


Georgia Tech 


United States Senator Pat Harrison was in Atlanta 
the middle of September in the interest of the candidacy 
of Mr. John W. Davis. He was in a small group of 
Atlanta men when President Brittain walked into the 
room. Turning to Dr. Brittain the distinguished states- 
man said: 

“Do you know, Mr. Brittain, that your school is the 
most widely known technological institution that I know 
about? I attribute it to the fact that your graduates 
have gone into every community in the nation. Every- 
where I go I meet with words of praise of Georgia Tech 
because somebody knows a Georgia Tech man and knows 
what he is doing to set forward our industrial and eco- 


nomic life in this nation.” 


This commendation of the Mississippi senator is 
matched by words of praise from prominent men through- 
out the nation. It is true, no doubt, that Tech is more 
appreciated outside of Georgia than right here at home. 


. ,, We have come to take it for granted that it is a great 


school and we have not really acquainted ourselves with 
its marvelous growth and usefulness. There are thou- 
sands of Georgians, indeed, we suspect that there are 
thousands of Atlantans, who do not realize the true 
worth of Tech. 

President Brittain has written only briefly of the in- 
stitution. We wish he might have taken more space to 
have told us more in detail of the work that is now being 
done at Tech. We sometimes hear of institutions and of 
men who have a great past or are certain to have a 
great future, and that is all well and good; but here 
we have an institution whose present is so wonderful that 
we can searcely think of the past or of the future. 

The one crying need of Tech is money. It is the same 
story which we must admit is true of all our educational 
work in Georgia. The state can invest a dollar in Tech 
now which will be reaped in manifold blessings in the 
years to come. The fine thing about a dollar invested in 
Tech and in these other worthy institutions is the fact 
that the blessing not only comes back to us but reaches 
out to bless every citizen in our nation. 

Let us be grateful for the wise and able men who 
worked for the establishing of the institution and whose 
devotion and sacrifice have brought it to the present 
high day. May we not be inspired by their service to 
take up the torch and to carry on in this work that shall 
never end. 


Stern Facts 


THE City BUILDER has been pleading for an open- 
minded willingness to see ourselves as others see us— 
not to admit their conclusions, necessarily, but to know 
their viewpoint. We have believed, along with many 
others, that true growth will require attention to the 
faults that may be ours. 

Mr. Goins writes frankly in his article found elsewhere 
in this issue. He writes as one who loves Atlanta and ~ 
Georgia and who spent most of his life on his native 


heath. He writes as one who has 
gained the viewpoint of those who 
do not understand Georgia and he 
tells us what they are saying. At 
the same time he is able to see our 
conditions with the perspective which 
can only come to those who in some 
way can gain detachment sufficient- 
ly to have a proper appreciation of 
true facts. 

It will be recalled that some months 
ago Mr. George Bernard Shaw came 
to the States. Soon after he arrived 
in New York he had a letter from 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Mr. Wells inquired 
of his friend why he had gone once 
again to the States, indicating that 
he might have found better employ- 
ment for his time. The clever satir- 
ist replied that he had come to Amer- 
ica to see England. 

There you are. Now Mr. Goins is 
up in Wisconsin and he sees Georgia 
better, no doubt, than he did when 
he lived in Atlanta. 

He not only gives us the viewpoint 
of the other fellow—he makes some 
observations. He deals with some 
facts, some very stern facts, some 
facts that we would like to roll over 
the bank into some river of dreams 
and forget them. But they will not 
down, nor will they drown. | They 
can be overcome, all right, and the 
fine thing about Mr. Goins’ article is 


City Burlder---Eugene R. Black 


By Platt Young 


[ URN time's historic 
pages back to glad- 
dened birth of 


EUGENE BLACK 


who with Atlanta 
rose and grew to 
make a better place 
for you. A City 
Builder keen is he 
with penchant for 
activity; an honest 
lawyer, banker great 
and leader in affairs 
of state. When all 
is done and all is 
said ‘tis honor 
crowns his splendid 
head. With other worthy things of note, Fate's mov- 
ing finger plainly wrote Community upon his Chest 
athwart the bosom of his vest, Now when a toast is 
offered up his chalice is a silver cup—a glorious tribute 
to the boss who put this biggest thing across. When 
Chest becomes depleted, then he’s due to fill it up again. 
Post-prandial talks are pie for Gene, his repartee illumes 
each scene; becoming spellbound by his sway we throw 
our speakin’ books away and vow with this Depew to 
vie there's liftle use to even try. Atlanta's pace will 
never slack when super-men like Eugene Black are on 
its titled honor roll and e’er reflect a city’s soul. May 
destiny his days prolong and keep his life one grand, 
sweet ‘song. From all our talent who could choose 
another man to fill his shoes? 


the fact that he offers suggestions 
that point the way to victory for us. 

The truth of the business is we 
have got a long way to travel yet 
and the road seems dark and dreary, 
at times, but if we go together, ev- 
ery hand in every other hand, united, 
intelligently united, we can handle 
the hazards of the road and come to 
the sunlit heights that may now ap- 
pear forbidding. We have difficulties enough to keep us 
humble, and, happily, we have achievements enough to 
give us increasing hope. : 


A Serious Blow 


The condition of certain stretches of highways in Geor- 
gia has seriously handicapped the effort to bring an in- 
creasing number of tourists by Atlanta and through Geor- 
gia this autumn. Our Extension Bureau has erected big 
sign boards in the principal cities of the North inviting 
auto tourists to come via Atlanta, assuring them of ex- 
cellent accommodations in the city and of good roads in 


the state. What are they going to think of our veracity 
when they strike these stretches of bad roads. During 
the dry weather it appeared that the main arteries were 
in fair shape for the winter, but the heavy rains two 
weeks ago took the soil off some of the newer roads and 
put the traffic back on the clay. These bad stretches 
have demoralized our campaign to bring visitors this way. 


There is a way out—a sensible way out. The counties 
now far behind in their roads should have as much quick 
aid as possible from the Highway Department and ulti- 
mately we had as well plan to pave all roads that carry 
heavy traffic. It is impossible to do more than improve 
the soil roads for the winter traffic, and this can be done 
to a large extent if there can be special effort on the 
part of the Highway Department. And most of our Geor- 
gia soil will make a mighty good road if it is handled by 
somebody who: knows the business. Witness Walton coun- 
ty, for example. Or Chattooga county. 

Tourists are passing through Georgia every day now. 
Many of these are forming a poor opinion of our high- 
ways and are now trying to determine how they can 
avoid returning on these highways. It is our task to 


convince them by actual performance that the roads will 


be better when they start home next March. And for 


the thousands who have not yet started South, we have 
the task of getting ready for them in some miraculous 
way and save the further good name of the common- 
wealth. Talk will not do it. 
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Notes From the Secretary’s Desk 


REVIOUS comments have been 
P noted in this column as to the 

Southern Exposition to be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, January 1925, and at this 
writing, most of the southern states 
have made more progress in interest- 


By BENJAMIN S. BARKER 
ing their Legislatures and _ people 
than Georgia. 

First, the Chamber of Commerce 
had a state wide meeting here, at- 
tended by delegates from most of our 
cities and towns and from this group 
a committee was appointed to handle 
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YOUR OFFICE FORMS 
ON THE MOST WIDELY USED BOND PAPER 


IN THE WORLD 


The Utility Business Paper 


Insure dependable, economical, uniform paper for your 
office forms by specifying to your printer, “HAMMER- 
MILL BOND”, the paper with a national reputation. 


Standardization on HAMMERMILL BOND is easily main- 
tained, because a large stock of white and eleven colors 
with envelopes to match is carried in Atlanta for your 


HAMMERMILL BOND 


IS DISTRIBUTED TO PRINTERS BY 


The S. P. Richards Company 


A Native ATLANTA Concern 
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the matter of an appropriatoin from 
the Georgia Legislature. This com- 
mittee was able to have the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, 
also of the Senate, pass the appro- 
priation and actually had the Senate 
vote an appropriation of $5,000 for 
an exhibit from Georgia, but the 
House Failed or refused to pass the 
Bill, which proved a great disappoint- 
ment throughout the State. This 
simply put the group on its mettle to 
see that Georgia was properly repre- 
sented. Since that time, we have one 
or two meetings and a large group of 
business men and manufacturers was 
called together in the Chamber of 
Commerce on Tuesday, September 23, 
to hear an address by the President 
of the Southern Exposition, Mr. Wm. 
G. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C. We 
have very strong hopes that Georgia 
will yet be fitly represented at this 
exposition. 

The Forum Committee has booked 
two very prominent men to appear 
before the Chamber of Commerce 
very shortly, i. e., Robert Sterling 
Yard, executive secretary, National 
Parks Association, Washington, D. C. 
We have strong hopes that Secretary 
Worke and his national committee 
will include part of Georgia’s moun- 
tain section when final decision is 
made as to the location of a national 
park. Also S. F. Fannon, engineer- 
ing expert, and a speaker who has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention by 
his talks on industrial conditions 
throughout the country. One of his 
greatest lectures is “Good Will as a 
Cure of Ills.” 

Our directors appropriated a good- 
ly amount of the expenses necessary 
to send five boys from vocational 
schools in Georgia to attend the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the last week in Septem- 
ber. 

Last year the Chamber of Com- 
merce appropriated money to aid in 
sending five boys who had been se- 
lected as judges of live stock to the 
Chicago Livestock Exposition. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
been very deeply interested in the 
location of an air field in Atlanta. 
Some months ago, we gave a dinner 
to Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Henderson of Washington, at 


g 


ed 


which time he stated that it would be 
necessary for Atlanta to provide an 
air field in case we expected to be 
named on the mail route south to 
New Orleans or perhaps to Jackson- 
ville. 

Our able aviation committee chair- 
man, Mr. Willis L. Chaffee, and his 
committee have been very busy try- 
ing to arouse interest on the part of 
our city and county officials as to 
purchase or long lease of an air field 
here, and at this writing, it looks as if 
this will be accomplished in the next 
two weeks. 

The Chamber of Commerce au- 
thorized Chairman Chaffee to attend 
the national air meet at Dayton, Ohio, 
to be held October 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 

Our service committee, Mr. F. L. 
Willis, chairman, called his group to- 
gether on September 18th and put into 
effect a new program as to building 
up the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce. His suggestions were 
received with enthusiasm and it looks 
as if the service committee will do 
some splendid work during the fall 
months. 

The duties of the service commit- 
tee, in addition to building up the 
membership of the Chamber, is to 
extend hospitality at all of our meet- 
ings, also to furnish automobiles to 
take care of special delegations com- 
ing to or passing through Atlanta, 
and also to extend the glad hand to 
business men attending conventions 
here or visiting the city on business 
or pleasure. In my opinion, this 
group is doing most splendid work 
for our Chamber of Commerce but it 
is the hope of Chairman Willis and 
the writer that at least fifty addi- 
tional men will volunteer for this 
service. 

The Senior Chamber of Commerce 
is trying to encourage the young men 
of the Junior Chamber in every way 
possible, as we consider them a great 
asset and really a training school for 
the Senior Chamber. A group of 
these young men have just completed 
a second tour purposely to organize 
Junior Chambers of Commerce in 
Southern cities and to try to influence 
present organizations to join and sup- 
port the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The Senior Chamber sent 
Assistant Secretary Jas. L. Harrison 
on their last tour to Columbia, 
Charleston, Augusta and other points. 

The new industrial bureau, which 
was set up last month, is busily en- 
gaged in their duties. Mr. Lamar 
Lyndon who is employed to make an 
industrial survey of Atlanta and sur- 
roundings, is working on initial stages 
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of this survey. 

Industrial Secretary Fred T. New- 
ell is assisting Mr. Lyndon and in 
addition to this, is in touch with sev- 
eral manufacturing plants who have 
their eyes on Atlanta and vicinity. 

I point with pride to the improve- 
ment shown in our house organ, The 
City Builder, from month to month. 
This magazine is becoming nationally 
known and hundreds of complimen- 
tary letters are being received, ema- 
nating from most every state in the 
union. 

The extension and publicity bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, L. D. 
Newton, chairman, besides issuing 
The City Builder—7,000 copies per 
month, enabling us to mail 4,500 
copies to the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, including the Sen- 
ior Chamber, Junior Chamber and 
Business Women’s Division, also 500 
copies to the senior classes of the 
public schools of Atlanta, mails two 
thousand copies to all parts of the 
country, from selected lists. Besides 
the finances appropriated by the 
Chamber of Commerce for this un- 
dertaking, this is supplemented by 
appropriations from the county and 
city officials, thus enabling us besides 
the activities on the above magazine, 
to erect attractive road signs on all 
roads leading into Atlanta. 

At the last meeting of the extension 
and publicity committee it was de- 
cided to join the Atlanta Hotel Men’s 
Association and appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum to erect large signs on the 
outskirts of nineteen of the great 
cities of the Central West and East— 
such advertisement of Atlanta and 
Georgia is bound to bring about good 
results. 

In contact with bankers, business 
men and manufacturers and also in 
reading reports from all industrial 
papers, great inspiration is gathered 
from the improved financial condi- 
tions which already are being felt in 
Ailanta and Georgia. It looks as if 
our agricultural crops will net a good 
many millions more than in 1923, 
bringing in an era of prosperity not 
enjoyed by our people during the last 
four years. The leading’ experts of the 
country give Georgia credit for show- 
ing the greatest increase in the value 
of agricultural crops of any state in 
the union, such increase being over 46 
per cent total value. All of these 
things give this organization, which 
has been serving Atlanta and Geor- 
gia for the last fifty-nine years, a 
wonderful opportunity for even great- 
er activity. 


At this time, the spirit prevailing 
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in the Chamber of Commerce is ex- 
cellent; every one of our members 
seem determined to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and make Atlanta 
a greater city and the state of Geor- 
gia is such a state as will invite the 
right kind of immigration, and 
through proper advertisement, to tell 
the world of the many potential op- 
portunities and assets which the state 
has to offer. 


WALNUT 4882 


J. S. McCauley 
& Company 


General Contractors 


612 Bona Allen Bldg. 


LINDEN AVENUE 

(Peachtree to West Peachtree) 
WHITEHALL STREET 

(Forsyth to Humphries) 
FIFTEENTH STREET 


SOUTH PRADO 

EAST 17TH STREET 

BRYAN STREET 

QUEEN STREET 

EAST ONTARIO AVENUE 
(South Gordon to Stokes) 
WILLARD AVENUE 

(South Gordon to Westwood) 
WESTWOOD AVENUE 
(Cascade to Ontario) 
CHESTNUT STREET 
(Bellwood to Simpson) 
PULLIAM STREET 

SPRUCE STREET 
ALBEMARLE AVENUE 
GREENWOOD AVENUE 
(Highland to Barnet) 

ST. CHARLES AVENUE 
(North Boulevard to Lakeview) 
ONTARIO 

(South Gordon to Stokes) 
DRUID CIRCLE 

EDGEWOOD AVENUE 

(North Pryor to Boulevard) 
EAST 11TH STREET 
NEWPORT STREET 

(Jett to Simpson) 
RAWSON STREET 

(Capitol Avenue to South Pryor) 
ALEXANDER STREET 
(Williams to Luckie) 
KIRKWOOD ROAD 

(DeKalb Boulevard to 
Warren Place) 
HIGHLAND AVENUE 

(North Boulevard to Harris) 
JACKSON STREET 

(Edgewood to Forrest) 
GLENN STREET 

(Pryor to McDaniel) 
ATLANTA AVENUE 

(South Boulevard to Cherokee) 
ANGIER PLACE 

(Wabash to Angier) 

EAST PINE STREET 
(Piedmont to Jackson) 
TABERNACLE PLACE 
(Marietta to Luckie) 

FORT STREET 

(Highland to Harris) 
ELMIRA STREET 

WHITE STREET 


Over 220,000 Square Yards 


| 


Atlanta streets already 
paved with 
WILLITE 
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Enormous Sums Expended 
To Enlarge Telephone 
Service 


HE enormous amount of new 
of telephone construction under 

way in Georgia has made neces- 
sary a programme of activity rarely 
before equalled in the telephone in- 
dustry. 


During the first six months of this 
year additional equipment, apparatus, 
cable and telephones have been in- 
stalled at a cost of approximately 
$990,869. 


. There remains to be completed dur- 
ing the balance of this year similar 
new construction costing approxi- 
mately $1,220,000. 


The new facilities provided in this 
manner enabled the telephone work- 
ers to install 10,964 new telephones 
during the six month period, resulting 
in a net gain of 2,917 stations. 


To complete such a large amount of 
work and make such a gain has re- 
quired continuous effort on the part 
of the entire telephone organization. 


The same energy will be devoted 
to the new construction work costing 
$1,220,000 which is now in progress 
or is to be started during the balance 
of the year. 


Only in this way can the pro- 
gramme be carried out and the tele- 
phone needs of the State: be supplied. 


C. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


“BELL SYSTEM*™ 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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The Industrial Bu 


By FRED NEWELL 


HE Industrial Bureau has been 

] organized and a plan has been 

mapped out by Lamar Lyndon, 
consulting engineer, for the survey 
of Atlan‘a and its environs. To prop- 
erly function the bureau must have 
intelligent and correct information of 
what Atlanta has, her liabilities; her 
assets; her resources—both actual 
and potential; and this first undertak- 
ing will be in the nature of taking 
stock regarding civic, industrial, pro- 
fessional and commercial conditions. 
In assembling this data, it will re- 
quire the help and cooperation of all 
business firms and many individuals. 

This information will not only cov- 
er the present status of Atlanta but 
will go back for a period of years, 
for by comparisons only, can proper 
deductions be made as a basis for 
conclusions and forecasts of our in- 
dustrial increment. 

One of the greatest barometers of 
progress and prosperity of a city is 
the number of persons employed in 
gainful occupations. In 1920, the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries required 26,459 persons; the 
firms and individuals engaged in gen- 
eral trade, such as bankers, whole- 
salers, retailers, etc., gave work to 
16,511; those following the profes- 
sional lines were 5,848; 14,230 clerks 
were employed and distributed to the 
above classes; those in domestic serv- 
ice amounted to 21,430. What will 
the figures for 1924 disclose? Prog- 
ress that is healthy and normal? 
These are some of the factors the 
survey will disclose. 

While this information is being 
gathered, the Industrial Bureau will 
not lessen its efforts of inducing and 
bringing into the city new industries 
of a selected type that will help round 
out and increase our present indus- 
trial and manufacturing facilities. 

The Bureau is in communication 
with some out-of-town industries, and 
we have every reason to believe that 
they will locate in Atlanta in the 
near future. Within the past two 
weeks, two new industries have pur- 
chased sites and will soon be in opera- 
tion at one of our railway industrial 
centers. 
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The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 
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Junior Chamber Champions 
Booster Week 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS 
URING the week of September 


21st, Atlanta celebrated her 
first Booster Week, inaugurat- 
ed and fostered by the Junior Cham- 


ber. The slogan for the week being 
“This week Booster Week, Toot! 
Toot! Atlanta.” 


The idea of a Booster Week origi- 
nated with Mr. Frank Salley of this 
city, well known in theatre and music 
circles, and his booster song, “Toot! 
Toot! Atlanta,’ composed especially 
for the occasion, proved a most ef- 
fective background for the week’s ac- 
tivities by keeping the week and its 
purpose before the people. It was 
played at all theaters during the week 
and broadcasted over W. S. B., the 
Journal’s radio station. 

Mr. LeCraw, president of the Junior 
Chamber, says: “The results accom- 
plished by Booster Week were very 
gratifying. The whole idea was to 
promote to a greater degree the 
Booster Spirit in Atlanta by appeal- 
ing directly to each individual, and we 
believe the responses to the move- 
ment proves conclusively the week 
was a huge success. 


FRED CANNON AND E. SMYTHE 
GAMBRELL ELECTED DIREC- 
TORS OF JUNIOR CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 
The board of directors of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, at the last 


MR. E. SMYTHE GAMBRELL 
New Director Junior Chamber of Commerce 


meeting, elected Fred Cannon as a 
director to fill the unexpired term 
of Louis Lanford, who has moved 
from the city. Mr. Cannon is well 
known to all the members of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and in 
the city at large, because of the en- 
thusiastic work he has put into all 
of the many activities engaged in by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, but 
especially for his work in connection 
with the “On to Cincinnati” move- 
ment, in which he not only labored 
diligently but gave to the organiza- 
tion a building lot worth seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Mr. Cannon formerly traveled in 
various parts of the world in the sale 
of Heinz 57 varieties, but for some 
time has been in the real estate busi- 
ness in Atlanta with the firm of J. H. 
Ewing & Sons. His work for the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and his 
associations there have made him love 
the city of Atlanta intensely and his 
loyalty and ability are recognized in 
his election. 

E. Smythe Gambrell, a graduate of 
the University of South Carolina and 
of Harvard University Law School 
and associated with the firm of Un- 
derwood, Pomeroy and Haas in the 
practice of law in Atlanta, was elect- 
ed a director for the unexpired term 
of Horace Russell, who was elected 
vice-president of the organization. 
Mr. Gambrell has been a most en- 


__. .. MR. FRED CANNON. = 
New Director Junior Chamber of Commerce 


thusiastic and loyal civic leader and 


has been heartily welcomed on the 
board of directors of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is enti- 


tled to special credit for the organi- 
zation of the Atlanta Legal Aid So- 
ciety, of which he was elected presi- 
dent. 


Leadership! 


This company is conceded as a leader 
in its field—Quantity, Quality, Price 
and Service considered. 

Paper Bags, Folding Cartons, 
Corrugated Shipping Cases, etc. 


Atlanta P aper (Co. 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 


Fvery Dollar 
spent with us 
continues to 
serve and 
build 


Atlanta 


Reed Oil Corp. 


R, NC. Reed, Pres. 
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FRANK T. PENNY 


Maintenance Engineer 


WATERPROOFINGS 
DAMPPROOFINGS 
TECHNICAL 
PAINTS 


605 Forsyth Building 
Walnut 0893 


Industrial, Commercial, 
Residential Building 
_ Maintenance 
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Buy the coal 
that cheers! 


ON’T worry about the 
chilly days and nights 


that autumn will bring. 
Buy a ton of our guaran- 
teed - to - give - satisfaction 
coal and cheer up. You'll 
get full weight and the 
highest quality coal your 
furnace has ever tested. 


JELLICO COAL CO., 
(INC.) 


10 Edgewood Ave. 
Walnut 1585. 


The Atlanta Legal Aid Society 


By ARTHUR LE CRAW 


ARLY in January the Junior 
Chamber inserted in its pro- 
program for 1924 the organiza- 

tion of a Legal Aid Society in At- 
lanta. Any one spending a half day 
in the office of the Society, which is 
now functioning, will be convinced 
that in this organization we have a 
charity of tremendous possibilities 
for good in Atlanta. Its general 
counsel has a steady stream of call- 
ers and is continually in touch over 
telephone with the many institutions 
in Fulton county dealing with the 
poor in mind and body. 

The Society is fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Major J. L. R. 
Boyd, general counsel, who apparent- 
ly enjoys the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. It is not an easy matter to 
quickly understand the social prob- 
lems of a large city, nor to acquaint 
one’s self with the many and various 
institutions, public and private, at- 
tempting to solve them. However, if 
one judges by the records of this of- 
fice and reports of organizations in 
the Community Chest, Major Boyd is 
successfully dealing with the legal 
side of these many social problems, 
and, in so doing, is of great use to 
the judges, court officials and chari- 
table institutions of the county and 
state. 

Offering impartial legal advice the 
Society is able promptly to claim the 
confidence of both parties to a con- 
troversy and is rendering a great 
service in adjusting the difficulties 
of the deserted wife and children, the 
victim whose rights of homestead are 
ignored, the orphan without guardian, 
the feeble-minded pauper, and the va- 
rious other citizens within our gates, 
who are worthy of assistance and are 
dependent upon charity. Most of the 


work is done by arbitration and with- 
out the long delay and inconvenience 
of a court proceeding. Many appli- 
cants for assistance have merely 
imaginary grievances and are so ad- 
vised, while as many more are ad- 
vised that they should employ pri- 
vate counsel, where there are finan- 
cial means. 


The society places its facilities 
without charge, at the service of the 
agencies operating under the Com- 
munity Chest, and is often able by a 
few words of expert legal advice to 
work out an adjustment that spares 
the lay agencies much effort and an- 
noyance. With such assistance, the 
other agencies are able to accomplish 
more and to handle cases hitherto im- 
possible because of legal complica- 
tions. The organization is truly a 
legal clinic and is to the community 
in legal matters, what the medical 
clinic is in matters of health. 


No divorce cases are taken, nor are 
criminal matters. entertained except 
upon request of the Court, and no 
client is aided who has the means to 
employ a private attorney. 


The society is recognized by the 
State Welfare Department and is a 
member of the National Association 
of Legal Aid Societies, and has the 
backing and support of the legal pro- 
fession in Atlanta and throughout the 
country. It was organized by the 
Junior Chamber, as part of the pres- 
ent year’s program, and its president, 
General Council, and a majority of 
its officers and directors are active 
members of the Junior Chamber, the 
latter organization having made the 
initial cash contribution to its sup- 
port. Members of the Atlanta Bar 
have manifested great interest in the 


GET THEM EARLY 


CHRISTMAS CARDS are all made by the manu- 
facturers the first half of the year. 


Production has now ceased and selling has begun. 


Stocks are complete now and you can get the 
In a few weeks you may have 


or engraved. 


We have a splendid line of Engraved and Litho- 
graphed Greeting Cards on which you can have 
your name or your special greeting either printed 
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society and have given it their un- 
stinted moral and financial support. 

During the period of its active 
existance, since June 1, 1924, it has 
undertaken seventy-five worthy cases, 
forty-nine of which already have been 
successfully adjusted. The society 
has definitely taken its place among 
the organized social service agencies 
of the City, and is serving the com- 
munity in a field of charity that of- 
fers unbounded opportunities. It 
maintains its offices in the Fulton 
County Court House, where its faci- 
lities are available to all worthy ob- 
jects of charity. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER’S SECOND EX- 
TENSION TOUR A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


The Junior Chamber’s second good 
will and extension tour of the year 
was as successful as the first. 

Fifteen members of the Junior 
Chamber, headed by John M. Slaton, 
Jr., Chairman of Extension Work, 
Secretary D. Leon Williams and 
Jones L. Harrison, Asst. Secy., Atlan- 
ta Chamber of Commerce, traveling 
in automobiles, arrived in Augusta 
at noon on September 5, and were 
met by a committee from the Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce in charge of 
Secretary Spencer Hart. A round 
table discussion of the organization 
and operation of the Junior Chamber 
was led by Chairman Slaton. The 
Augusta hosts manifested great in- 
terest in Junior Chamber work and 
stated definitely that they expected 
immediately to organize a _ similar 
body there. 

The party proceeded to Columbia, 
S. C., and were met by a large recep- 
tion committee on the outskirts of 
that city. The meeting in Columbia 
was in the form of a banquet given 
by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
President Lykes, of Columbia, and 
Mr. Williams, of Atlanta, presiding. 
E. Smythe Gambrell responded to 
the address of welcome, after which 
Horace Russell made the principal ad- 
dress of the occasion, stressing the 
great benefits to the community and 
the young men to be derived from 
Junior Chamber work. The Colum- 
bia Chamber of Commerce is_ se- 
riously considering the establishment 
of a junior organization and expects 
to send representatives to Atlanta in 
the near future to study the local 
body. 

The tourists left Columbia early 
the following day and were met by a 
reception committee from the Charles- 
ton Board of Trade, twenty miles out 


of Charleston. The Charleston 
Board, in conjunction with the 
Charleston Junior Board of Trade, un- 
der the leadership of President J. Gil- 
more Smith, had a most elaborate 
program of entertainment arranged 
for the visitors. The reception com- 
mittee, numbering more than fifty 
and a brass band, escorted the tour- 
ists into the city. At an elaborate 
luncheon, greetings were exchanged 
and a round of light entertainment 
enjoyed. The afternoon was given 
over to a golf match between the 
guests and hosts, at the Country Club, 
and to aquatics at Folly Beach. 

The principal event in the Charles- 
ton visit was a banquet staged at the 
Francis Marion Hotel in the evening. 
President Smith of the Charleston 
Board, as toastmaster, called upon 
several of the guests and hosts for 
speeches. Chairman Slaton made the 
principal address and emphasized the 
importance of the Charleston Junior 


Board affiliating with the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The Charleston body will this year 
join the national organization and will 
boost Atlanta as the logical city for 
the national convention in 1925. The 
following telegram was received by 
Mr. Slaton after the visit to Charles- 
ton: 
Charleston, S. C. 

John M. Slaton, Jr. 


Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Board annals for one hundred years 
fail to discover we have ever before 
been honored by such a royal group 
of good fellows as the distinguished 
sons of our sister state here yester- 
day. Backed by your winning crew, 
Atlanta will put it all over New York 
in five years. Your boys have cap- 
tured both our city and our hearts. 


J. GILMORE SMITH, 
President Charleston Board of Trade. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS A FORM OF SAVING 


Life Insurance Is the 
Safest Investment Known 


Keen financiers, with continual opportunity to “get 
in on the ground floor,” buy large holdings of Life 
Insurance—to KEEP. They know it will be worth 


full face value at maturity. 


least are insured for a 


Paes b hictysmen-at 
million dollars or more. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS SAFE FOR SEVERAL REASONS: 


q@ FIRST, it takes no chance. 
A healthy man may die; 


among its applicants. 


It picks and chooses 


but among over forty million who are insured, the 
death average does not fluctuate. 


@SECOND, it guards your savings. 


It invests a 


portion in securities of the highest type. But most- 
ly it lends, at low rates, touching nothing not 


absolutely safe and sure. 
Among billions of dollars so secured, 


vestments. 


And it scatters these in- 


the average loss is next to nothing. 


@ THIRD, your savings stay put for years. Interest 


is compounded. 


Thus Life Insurance can pay 


back far more than it has received. 


WHERE Is YOUR MONEY GOING? 


THE ATLANTA ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE INSURERS 
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Help Boost Atlanta — adver- 
tise in The City Builder. Call 
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Two National Conventions Meet in 
Atlanta Simultaneously in 1925 


Hotel and Restaurant Men Select Atlanta 
as 1925 Convention City 


By JOHN RUSSELL 
Assistant Secretary, Atlanta Convention Bureau 


TLANTA will have the privilege 
A of entertaining two and prob- 

ably three great national con- 
ventions simultaneously next year. 
The National Hotel Men’s Mutual 
Benefit Association and the National 
Caterers’ Association have chosen this 
city for their 1925 conventions and 
will meet here some time the latter 
part of next summer or early fall, the 
exact date to be decided later. The 
National Restaurant Men’s Associa- 
tion will select their 1925 convention 
city when their directors meet in 
January, and they doubtless will 
choose Atlanta and meet at the same 
time the hotel men and caterers are 
here, as the business of these three 
conventions is so inter-allied as to 
make it desirable to convene at the 
same time and place. 

With the help of E. L. Thornton, 
who represented the Atlanta Hotel 
Men’s Association; Ed Venable, rep- 
resenting the Atlanta Caterers, and 
J. R. Nix, manager of Britling Cafe- 
teria, representing Atlanta restau- 
rants, the Convention Bureau suc- 
ceeded in winning these conventions 
for Atlanta, at the recent Chicago 
meeting, over strong competition from 
Detroit, San Diego, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Jacksonville. 

This will be the first time either 
of these organizations has ever held 
its national convention in the South, 
and hotel and restaurant men of al 


the Southern states will join with the 
Atlanta Hotel Men’s Association and 
the Atlanta Restaurant Men’s Asso- 
ciation in giving the national organi- 
zation a genuine Southern welcome. 
Some 4,000 of the country’s lead- 
ing hotel and restaurant men will be 
guests of the city during the week 
these conventions are in session, and 
Atlanta, as usual, will do her best 
to convince them that they made a 
wise choice in a convention city. 


In connection with these conven- 
tions there will be put on at the audi- 
torium, in the recently acquired ex- 
hibit annex, a huge exhibit of hotel 
and restaurant equipment, by manu- 
facturers of these lines. The capacity 
of the new annex will be taxed to its 
limit in this exhibition. Already in- 
quiries for space are coming in from 
manufacturers of refrigerating, light- 
ing, ventilating, servidor, sanitary, 
and many other lines of equipment. 
This feature of the convention will 
help to swell the attendance, as it 
will bring here most of the hotel and 
restaurant men in the South, who will 
be anxious to see the last word in 
equipment. 


All Atlanta hotels are members of 
the Hotel Men’s Association, which is 
made up of hotel owners and manag- 
ers, and most restaurant men of the 
city are members of the national as- 
sociation of restaurant men. 
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mobile Insurance Rates 


By H. P. STELLWAGEN 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Insurance Underwriters, New York 


SIDE from humanitarian con- 
A siderations, the prevention of 

automobile accidents is signifi- 
cant from the economic standpoint. 
It is usual to discuss the automobile 
situation in terms of personal injury 
and death, and it is very proper that 
this phase of the problem be empha- 
sized, I have lately completed a sur- 
vey of accident conditions in 135 
American cities for the National 
Safety Council, and it develops that 
the 1923 automobile death rate in- 
creased 13.2 per cent over the 1922 
death rate, and that the actual num- 
ber of fatalities in the whole country 
increased nearly 2,000 over the high 
mark of 1922. Last year 15,700 per- 
sons were killed in automobile acci- 
dents, and more than 400,000 se- 
riously injured. If we include the 
deaths arising from automobile grade 
crossing accidents, the total fatalities 
are in excess of 17,000. 


Human Loss Incalculable 


The distress and suffering caused 
by loss of life and limb is more easily 
imagined than evaluated. The capi- 
talized value of human life is hard 
to fix, and figured on the most con- 
servative basis, is enormous. It is 
possible to obtain, however, a rather 
close approximation of the financial 
loss by automobile accidents from a 
consideration of the indemnity paid 
by insurance companies on behalf of 
their policyholders. 


The automobile owner is legally 
liable to others for boaily injury, in- 
cluding death arising from accidents 
due to the operation of his automo- 
bile. To protect himself from the 
losses that arize under that liability 
the motorist may take out a policy of 
public liability insurance, whereby he 
is indemnified for the losses which 
he is properly called upon to pay in 
the event of accident through the 
ownership, maintenance, or use of his 
automobile. Not all motorists are 
insured. Yet it is perfectly reason- 
able to suppose that the payments 
uninsured motorists are called upon 
to make are at least proportionate to 
the payments which the insurance 
companies are called upon to make 
for the insured motorists. On the 
basis of the carefully compiled statis- 
tics of the insurance companies, and 
on the assumption that the losses 
caused by uninsured cars are in pro- 


portion to the losses on insured cars, 
I have calculated that something 
close to $500,000 is spent annually as 
the result of automobile personal in- 
jury accidents in the City of Atlanta 
alone. In the United States, the cost 
probably exceeds $200,000,000. 

The huge sums which the com- 
panies are called upon to pay for 
losses are derived from the policy- 
holders in the form of premiums. In 
other words, insurance companies in a 
fiduciary capacity are engaged in col- 
lecting small amounts from the many 
in the form of annual premiums to 
disburse comparatively large amounts 
to the few who are unfortunate 
enough to have accidents. The pre- 
miums which the policyholder is 
asked to pay are not the same in dif- 
ferent cities. Here in Atlanta the 
average premium is approximately 
$26. In Macon and in Savannah it is 
$16; in Louisville, Ky., it is $32 and 
in New York City it is $109. 

Not Established by Theory 

These different premiums are not 
established by theory or by judgment, 
but are derived scientifically from an 
elaborate system of detailed statis- 
tics maintained by the insurance com- 
panies. The premium for a particu- 
lar city or group of cities is based 
on the accident experience of the com- 
munities to which the premium ap- 
plies. In other words, Atlanta’s rate 
is determined solely from statistical 
information which is indicative of 
the hazard of operating an automo- 
bile in that city, and that statement 
is equally true of the rates for any 
other community. 

We have set out to discover what 
relationship, if anv. exists between 
automobile accident prevention work 
and insurance rates. and in order that 
we may discover the connection be- 
tween the two, it seems advisable to 
trace in a general way the method by 
which automobile rates are derived 
and to tell briefly the basis upon 
which the rates rest. 

The Science of Rate-Making 

We begin our consideration of the 
science of automobile rate-making by 
asking ourselves what elements are 
included in the automobile premium. 
There are but two—a loss element, 
and an expense element. The loss 
element consists entirely of indemnity 
payments and the cost of claim in- 
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vestigation and settlement, and the 
expense element embraces the cost of 
selling the insurance, the overhead 
expense in carrying on the business, 
and taxes to local and federal gov- 
ernments. The larger element and 
the most important element for us to 
consider is the loss element. The loss 
element is the controlling factor in 
the premium rate. The expense ele- 


ments are important, but they are all 


truth. 


truth. 


advise it— unreservedly. 


action. 
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The Whole Truth 


Nothing is so false as half the truth. The 
advantage of the Detailed Audit is that it is 
the whole truth—nothing but the truth and 
the truth in such fullness that only one con- 
clusion regarding the condition of your business 
is possible—and that conclusion—the exact 


The trouble with the ordinary audit is that it is 
only half the truth. True as far as it goes, but 
too often confining itself to surface figures and 
stopping without disclosing the real facts un- 
derlying the figures— facts essential to the whole 


So often does the Detailed Audit disclose, where 
least expected, facts absolutely essential to a 
true revelation of business conditions that we 


In his knowledge that he has the whole truth 
of his business conditions before him, the exec- 
utive finds confident power and freedom of 
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expressed as percentages of the gross 
premium and hence depend for their 
absolute value on the size of the loss 
cost. Because of its importance, the 
loss element is analyzed in consider- 
able detail and calculated with great 
care. A crude example will serve to 
show how it is arrived at. Assume 
for example that 5,000 automobiles of 
a certain type are insured at the be- 


ginning of the year and that an accu- 
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rate record is kept during the course 
of the ensuing twelve months of the 
accidents caused through the opera- 
tion of these automobiles, and the in- 
demnity payments which are made as 
a result of those accidents. 

Assume further when the year is 
up and when all payments have been 
made, that the sum of $100,000 is ex- 
pended. It will be apparent that each’ 
of the 5,000 cars insured will have 
to bear $20 of the aggregate loss 
sustained. To be sure, only a com- 
paratively small number of those cars 
will have caused accidents, but as 
we have intimated before, it is the 
very nature of insurance for each to 
bear its proportionate share of the 
losses of the group. 

How Charges Are Made 

Now is the insurance companies 
were able to operate without any 
agency forces to sell the insurance, 
without legal departments for the in- 
vestigation and settlement of claims, 
without service departments for pol- 
icyholders, without the machinery 
for carrying on the business, that is 
to say, without buildings, equipment 
and personnel, and if there were no 
taxes to be paid, it would be possible 
to insure the 5,000 cars in this group 
for $20 a car. But we know such a 
situation is impossible and that the 
insurance business is carried on at an 
expense just as other businesses are, 
and that it is therefore necessary to 
charge more for insurance than is 
actually expended in losses. 

The example which we have just 
cited may be assumed to apply to a 
city of 100,000 population where the 
hazard of operating an automobile is 
not very severe. If these same five 
thousand automobiles were operated 
in a city of one million population, 
let us say, where the density of popu- 
lation and traffic is great, it is prob- 
able that the frequency of accident 
would be considerably higher, and 
that the aggregate loss payment at 
the end of a year’s operation would 
be in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
In that event each car would have to 
bear $40 of the aggregate loss and 
the premium applicable to that com- 
munity would be double the premium 
required for the city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

The example just cited will give 
you in a very elementary way the 
foundations of rate-making, but in ac- 
tual practice the situation is some- 
what more complicated. I should like 
to give you, in a few words, a picture 
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of the statistical data on private pas- 
senger cars only which was available 
to us for rate-making purposes at the 
time of the latest revision of auto- 
mobile rates on January 1, 1924. 

For the purpose of statistical an- 
alysis, the United States was divided 
up into 181 distinct territorial di- 
visions. We had separate data for 
every city of 100,000 population 
within each state, and we had group 
data for cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
population within each state. Each 
of these territorial groups was sub- 
divided into three classifications, de- 
pending on the driver and use of the 
ear. All of this information was 
available for three separate years of 
issue, and most of it was available 
for four years. 

There were, you will see, literally 
thousands of statistical classifications 
available, and under each one of them 
we had the number of cars insured, 
the net premiums collected, the actual 
losses paid, the reserves kept by the 
companies for unpaid claims on acci- 
dents which had already occurred, 
and the number of accidents directly 
attributable to the cars insured. 


Possible to Study Costs 

With this mass of statistical in- 
formation, it was possible to ascer- 
tain to a nicety the hazards of au- 
tomobile operation in different com- 
munities and further to study the cost 
of that hazard over a period of years. 
We were enabled scientifically to de- 
velop the loss cost for different com- 
munities and to establish premiums 
on those loss costs. And it was with 
considerable satisfaction that we 
found it possible to base the rates for 
a particular community solely on the 
community’s own experience in all 
eases where the data was of depend- 
able volume. I think I ought to ex- 
plain that qualifying phrase “depend- 
able volume.” 

You will appreciate, I think, that 


where the number of cars exposed to 
risk is small it is possible to de- 
velop experience indications which 
might be wholly fortuitous and not 
representative of the actual hazard 
involved. Suppose, for example, that 
in a certain community only two 
hundred automobiles were insured. It 
is perfectly possible for these cars to 
operate over a year’s time with com- 
paratively few accidents, producing a 
very insignificant loss per car, but it 
is equally possible for these same cars 
to meet with a few unfortunately se- 
vere accidents. 

Suppose that purely through the 
operation of the law of chance, two 
persons were killed by two of the cars 
involved, and that the insurance com- 
panies paid $10,000 in indemnity on 
each death case. That amount of 
loss alone would mean that each of 
the two hundred cars involved would 
have to bear $100 of the aggregate 
loss. 

Studied Mathematically 

If we were to accept that indication 
as a measure of the hazard and pre- 
sume to base rates on that data, the 
premium per car would be altogether 
out of the question. So we were com- 
pelled to study the question mathe- 
matically and we finally determined 
that a community would have to de- 
velops an exposure of at least four 
thousand ears, with an attendant loss 
volume of $100,000 before the expe- 
rience indications could be taken at 
all seriously. 

Where certain communities devel- 
oped less than the minimum exposure 
required, we have combined those 
cities, if they were similar in such 
matters as density of traffic and 
population, and have developed rates 
from the combined statistics. In so 
doing, you will appreciate that we 
have done no violence to the indica- 
tions of any particular city included 
in a group, but we have only elim- 
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inated the disturbing influence of the 
law of chance and have more closely 
approximated a measure of the ac- 
tual hazard of operation. The point 
to be emphasized is  this—that 
wherever the experience is depend- 
able—we have established rates for 
different cities solely on the basis of 
their own individual experience. 

In our analysis of the loss cost of 
different cities, we have determined 
that the territorial variation in loss 
cost is due entirely to a variation in 
accident frequency, and not in acci- 
dent severity. We have found that 
the average personal injury loss is 
close to $300 in all parts of the coun- 
try. That is to say, losses on the 
average are not any more severe in 
Atlanta than they are in Macon, or 
for that matter, than they are in the 
very small towns, but the frequency 
of loss is highest in Atlanta, and 
steps down gradually to the rural 
parts of the state. In Atlanta there 
were 5.4 personal injury losses of 
consequence for every hundred cars 
insured. In cities like Macon and Sa- 
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vannah there were about 3.3 acci- 


dents, and in the rural parts of the ~ 


states there were but 2.4. In other 
words, the difference in loss cost is a 
matter of accident frequency entirely. 
That point is especially significant 
because it shows us that the premium 
rate in a given community is con- 
trolled entirely by the frequency of 
accident in that community. 

Accident Prevention and Rates 

You will have realized by this time 
that there is a very real connection 
between automobile accident preven- 
tion work and automobile insurance 
rates. I think you will all agree that 
the frequency of accidents in any city 
can be controlled by the city itself. 
If a city is strict in its enforcement 
of traffic regulations, and if the vio- 
lators of those regulations are 
promptly apprehended and properly 
punished, and if local safety organiza- 
tions function with proper efficiency, 
the frequency of accidents ought at 
least be prevented from increasing 
and possibly may be made to de- 
erease. When the frequency of ac- 
cidents decreases, the loss cost due 
to the operation of automobiles will 
decrease and the insurance companies 
will be enabled to pass on that saving 
in loss cost to the policy holders in 
the form of reduced premiums. 

I think the motorists of Atlanta 
ought to know that the automobile 
insurance premiums they pay are of 
their own creation; that they have 
it within their own power to in- 
crease those rates or decrease them. 
It might have a salutary effect on 
automobile operation if automobile 
owners realized that a collective en- 
deavor to operate more sanely and 
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moire sately meant individual reward 
in lower insurance rates. 

In the past, the automobile acci- 
dent situation has not been particu- 
larly bad; in fact, for a city of its 
size and general characteristics the 
ratio of accidents to automobiles has 
been low. In the last year, however, 
the frequency of accidents has in- 
creased to such proportions that the 
automobile underwriters have become 
genuinely alarmed. 

For the first quarter of 1924, the 
figures published by the Atlanta 
Safety Council showed an increase of 
200% in traffic casualties. 

If that situation should continue 
for any length of time, the automo- 
bile operators of Atlanta are bound 
to face a substantial increase in insur- 
ance premiums. However, if the sit- 
uation improves—and it can be bet- 
tered—the present rate level may con- 
tinue. 

To sum up, then, we have found 
that insurance rates are developed 
from the accident data of the com- 
munities to which they apply; that 
these rates are controlled by the fre- 
quency of accidents, and that the fre- 
quency of accidents can be controlled 
by the community itself. And so we 
have concluded that the reduction of 
automobile accidents through organ- 
ized safety work has a direct bear- 
ing on automobile insurance rates. 

Public safety work is undertaken 
from the humanitarian standpoint 
first and foremost, and the possibil- 
ity of saving life and limb is suffi- 
cient to justify it, but in the field 
of automobile accident prevention we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we can save dollars while saving lives. 
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Woman and Her Community 


By SUSIE WAILES 


HERE is no place in the world 

which is not happier and better 

for the influence and help of a 
woman. This truth has been realized 
in our generation and all fields have 
been opened to the cooperation and 
Chinese proverb to this effect: ‘A 
hundred men may make an encamp- 
ment but it takes a woman to make 
a home.” And it takes a woman to 
make any undertaking the success it 
should be. This is being realized 
increasingly, especially in the busi- 
ness world. The housekeeping of a 
city needs a woman’s wisdom and ex- 
perience as much as the housekeeping 
in a home. 

This has been realized by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Atlanta and 
women have been given a depart- 
ment wherein they may have an op- 
portunity to use all the talents they 
have to make Atlanta a greater, 
cleaner and better city. This is not 
only a great opportunity but also a 
great responsibility. A small group 
of us can do a little well but it takes 
the combined effort of many to lift 
the great work that needs doing. 
Women are interested in a different 
class of activities from those of men. 
To men, and naturally so, the two 
main interests of life are business 
and politics. To women the great 
things are home and children. Be- 
cause of modern conditions all the 
space between the home and the 
schools, where our children spend a 
large number of their waking hours, 
should be made as clean and safe as 
possible for the sake of the rising 
generation. We are making the fu- 
ture when we make life as safe and 
broad and clean as we can for the 
children who will make the future of 
our state. 


This work is to be done and it de- 
pends largely upon the women of 
the city to do it. Because of the 
great responsibility involved and the 
fact that every woman in the city 
should naturally have a part in this 
work, we need large numbers of 
women to accomplish these things. 
Each of us can do a little for most 
of us are engaged in other activities, 
all obliged to make the bread and 
butter without which none of our 
work can be done. But even though 
our individual effort may be small, 
when we unite, great things may be 
accomplished. We need and invite 
the active cooperation of every wom- 
an in Atlanta whose spirit is fine 
enough to care how other people get 
along, and whether the children of 
the poor have the same opportunity 
and the same happy surroundings as 
the children of the more fortunate 
classes. 

Therefore we are soliciting not only 
business women to join the Woman’s 
Division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce but we wish every woman who 
is willing to put in a little personal 
effort for the good of the whole com- 
munity, to come in with us and help 
in the great work we are hoping to 
accomplish in the next few months. 

Our Membership Drive begins soon. 
Sign up a card and send in your 
membership and help the work that 
will do your home good as well as 
the homes of all other residents of 
the city. 

The Woman’s Division participated 
in the observance of National Defense 
Test Day on Friday, September 12. 
The float was one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the parade on that 
occasion. It carried in the center the 
flag of Atlanta, the fabled phoenix 
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arising from the ashes of the old life, 
Atlanta arising from the ashes of the 
war of the 60’s. This flag was flank- 
ed by the United States flag and the 
Confederate flag. Riding on the float 
were five of our lovely girls who are 
members of the division, Miss Har- 
riet Wilkinson, Miss Eula Lang, Mrs. 
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Florrie Rollins, Miss Louise Jones and 
Miss Mary Ladshaw, dressed in the 
picturesque costumes of the war pe- 
riod. Also the faithful colored maid 
of the division dressed as a nurse of 
the period, rode on the float. Four 
cars, decorated with flags and ban- 
ners, rode in line, bearing the offi- 
cers of the division and members of 
the governing board with a number 
of the members of the division. The 
Woman’s Division was well represent- 
ed in the parade and we feel gratified 
at the good showing made. 


FALL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The most important of the fall ac- 
tivities of the Woman’s Division of 
the Chamber of Comemrce is the con- 
templated membership campaign un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Paul Haynes 
Gilbert, Chairman. The drive will be- 
gin at the regular monthly meeting 
of the division, September 22, and 
will continue for a month. 

The strength of the division is 
drawn from our numbers and every 
member is urged to participate in 
this work with a view to putting be- 
hind every undertaking of the divi- 
sion such strength as will insure its 
success. We are all busy women. All 
progressive women are busy now- 
adays and in our busy lives we make 
contacts with earnest, active women 
who would be assets to the division. 
It is earnestly hoped that all the 
members will throw into this cam- 
paign their genuine interest and best 
efforts to double the membership of 
the division. 

The Civic Development Committee 
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is renewing its effort to secure trash 
cans for the streets and its educa- 
tional campaign for cleaner streets, 
and we hope that both these worthy 
ambitions will be realized in the near 
future. This committee is also plan- 
ning the organization of a class for 
the study of civics, the instructor to 
be Mrs. R. L. Turman. Mrs. T. R. 
Sanders is organizing this class and 
we hope to be able to begin the study 
very soon with a large number of 
women enrolled. Any member wish- 
ing to enter the class will please com- 
municate with the Secretary of the 
Division, Mrs. Colvin. 

The Music: and Art Committee, 
Miss Helen Knox Spain, chairman, is 
sponsoring monthly radio concerts. 
The concert for September was in 
charge of Miss Susie Wailes and was 
a most creditable beginning, promis- 
ing much for the success of the se- 
ries. The concert for October will be 
in charge of Mrs. Rae Addis. 

The Committee on Schools and 
Churches, Miss Lillian Pierce, chair- 
man, has a splendid program of work 
outlined for the fall and winter, 
which will be carried through with 
the same success that has attended 
the efforts of this committee in the 
past. A department of personal hy- 
giene and home nursing was placed 
in the Opportunity School during the 
spring term last year through this 
committee and was most successful 
and helpful. It is planned to have 
this course repeated in the school 
several times during the present year 
through the efforts of this commit- 
tee. Me eran 
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can do is to express, in song, my un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with 
America.” 


Maria Jeritza and the 
American Song 


By NANA 


HEN Maria Jeritza, the golden- 
haired, golden-voiced prima 
donna of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company appears in concert in 
Atlanta on October 15, it will be 
gratifying to observe that her pro- 
gram includes American songs. Un- 
like many foreign artists who come 
to the United States only to fill their 
purses and who never trouble to learn 
the language, the Viennese soprano 
has made a serious effort ever since 
her first operatic appearance here 
three years ago to study English and 
to understand the psychology of the 
country which has made her its sing- 
ing idol. 

“IT sing American songs,” ex- 
plained the diva, “for two very good 
reasons. Because I want to. And be- 
cause my audiences want me to. A 
song, you see, is a unit composed of 
words and music. And if the public 
only gets the music and has no more 
idea of the meaning of the poem than 
if it were Chinese, the singer is only 
half successful as an interpreter. 

“Besides, I believe in American art 
and want to encourage it. I have 
struggled to acquire a knowledge of 
English—not a phonetic command of 
the language but a real understand- 
ing. This year for the first time I 
really feel linguistically at home in 
my second homeland. 


“Remember, I don’t approve of in- 
discriminate praise of the American 
song. It should be judged by the 
same standards as the foreign ones. 
It should not be praised to the skies 
or utterly condemned simply because 
it is American. Both types of criti- 
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“Made in Atlanta”’ 


TUCKER 


cism are destructive. There is only 

one standard—a musical one. 
“There is nothing that makes me 

happier than singing to an audience 


MADAME MARIA JERITZA 


Madame Jeritza Sings in Atlanta, October 15, 
Under Auspices Atlanta Music Club 


that knows its own songs and loves 
them in the language the people un- 
derstand. And I have taken so much 
from this country that the least I 
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MORNING MUSICALES OF THE 
ATLANTA MUSIC CLUB 


By NANA TUCKER 


The Morning Musicales, the  bi- 
monthly programs of the Atlanta 
Musie Club, which have proven such 
a factor in the upbuilding of Atlanta 
musically, will be resumed with the 
reopening of the club on October 1, 
after the usual three months of va- 
cation. 


These programs—to be given this 
season at the Atlanta Biltmore—are, 
as is the custom, on the first and 
third Wednesdays of each month; one 
Wednesday devoted to some special 
line of study; the other to programs 
of a miscellaneous character. 


Because of the reputation attained 


by the club in the bringing of con- 
certs to Atlanta, to the public at 
large the Atlanta Musie Club is re- 
garded more as a sort of high type of 
concert bureau. On the contrary, the 
concert work of the organization is 
undertaken but to enlarge the scope 
of the club’s work, and to increase 
its usefulness; in no wise to be its 
central object. The real work of the 
Atlanta Music Club is in its local ac- 
tivities, especially the morning pro- 
grams without which larger things 
would not be possible. Here it is that 
the demand is created and interest 
quickened. 

In the morning musicales is created, 
also, a center in which the local ar- 
tist may be heard to advantage; 
where is an understanding and dis- 
criminative audience made up of fel- 


low-artists and appreciative ama- 
teurs, all coming together in the cause 
of good music and in the friendliest 
kind of spirit. 

Last season as subject matter for 
the eight study programs the club 
took up “Nationalities in Music,” 
making a critical survey of the char- 
acteristics of the music of the dif- 
While the eight alter- 


chamber 


ferent nations. 
nate included 
music recitals; song’ and piano reci- 


a choral recital by the club 


programs 


tals; 
chorus; two organ recitals and the 
oratorio, “The Messiah,” sung at the 
Christmas season. 

May 20—“Expression and Interpre- 
tation in Music,” Miss Nana Tucker, 
chairman. 

Organ recital by Miss Eda Bar- 
tholomew, date to be announced. 


MRS. CHARLES CHALMERS 


Chairman Program Committee, Atlanta 
Music Club 
The complete program is as fol- 
lows: 
October 1—Artist recital, Laurence 
Everhart, chairman. 
October 15—“The Development of 


Notation,” Miss Madeline Keipp, 
chairman. 
November 5—“Chamber Music,” 


Mrs. Charles Dowman, chairman. 

November 19—“‘The Function of 
Rhythm in Music,” Mrs. De Los Hill, 
chairman. 

December 3 (Evening at 8:30)— 
Artist recital, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Hodgson. 

December 17—“The Melodic Ele- 
ment in Music,” Miss Evelyn Jackson, 
chairman. 

January 7—Artist recital, Mr. Alex 
Keese, chairman. 

January 21—“The Harmonic Basis 
of Music,” Mrs. Armond Carroll, 
chairman. 

February 4—Choral 
lanta Music Club chorus. 

February 18—‘“The Polyphonic Ele- 
ment in Music,” Mrs. Mabelle S. Wall, 
chairman. 

March 4—Opera program, Miss 
Margaret Hecht, chairman. — 

March 18—‘‘Form and Design in 
Music,” Mrs. Herbert Mattingly, 
chairman. 

April 1—Oratorio program, Miss 
Margaret Battle, Mr. Joseph Ragan, 
chairmen. 

April 15—“Acoustics in Music,” 
Mrs. P. G. Seidell, chairman. 

May 6—Ensemble program, 
George F. Lindner, chairman. 


recital, At- 


Mr. 


THE GEORGIA APPLE—KING 
OF FRUITS 


(Continued from Page 8.) 


question, Yates should be favored in 
Georgia, from the grower’s viewpoint. 

“There are to-day thousands of 
acres of land lying idle, or nearly 
idle, in the highlands of North Geor- 
gia which should be put in apples of 
the varieties best suited to our condi- 
tions, particularly the Yates and 
Terry Winter. Let it be remembered 
by those who contemplate going into 
the business of apple growing, an ap- 
ple tree should have care in the 
planting, vigilance in its caretaking, 
to get the best results. The neg- 
lected trees may live and bear, but 
the money is made in producing the 
highest grade of apples, and by con- 
stant attention to the trees. If this 
is observed, apple growing in North 
Georgia is a much more profitable 
investment than in the North or the 
far West. For example: the Federal 
Government in its bulletins says that 
an apple orchard in Washington 
State, at the age of about seven years 
if properly cared for by the best 
methods, has cost around $1,900 per 
acre. The growers in Washington 
and Oregon ship probably more than 
half the commercial apples consumed 
in Georgia and in the Southeast and 
the average freight from those states 
is 85 cents per bushel to Atlanta. 
The same orchards in Georgia, will 
bear just as much at the end of the 
7th year, with just as long life before 
it, yielding as good prices and better 
fruit will not cost over $700.00 per 
acre, with a freight rate to Atlanta 
of about 8 cents per bushel in carload 
lots, and about 14 cents per bushel 
in less than carload lots, that less 
than one-eighth of the freight paid 
by Western growers. 

“In Georgia we need to use more 
fertilizer than in the Northwest, but 
the cost of fertilizer is less than the 


interest charge on the western in- 
vestment, and is less than the irriga- 
tion charges of the far Northwest, 
and the saving in fertilizer to the 
home markets is about the cost of 
the upkeep of the orchard after it 
has once been established. The pe- 
cuniary odds are greatly in favor of 
Georgia. We do not need to ship to 
far-away points, as the consumption 
in Georgia and other Southeastern 
cotton states has a demand far in ex- 
cess of anything likely to be produced 
in the next 25 years. Our freight 
rate is a trifle compared with that 
paid by our competitors of the North- 
west. 

“Tt is a very tempting field of en- 
terprise to those who will go at it 
earnestly and give the best modern 
methods to the business. The Georgia 
apple by reason of the rainfall is of 
a much finer flavor than can possibly 
be obtained by irrigation in the 
Northwest, and surpasses its West- 
ern competitor in the same manner 
as does the Georgia peach outrank 
the California peach. 

C. J. HADEN, President. 


THE CHEROKEE COUNTRY 

As to the apple industry in North 
Georgia, which is located in what is 
known as the “Cherokee Country,” 
wish to say that several years ago I 
communicated with P. J. Burkeman 
& Sons, of Augusta, Georgia, who are 
known as reliable horticulturists, and 
asked their opinion about the raising 
of apples in what is known as Mur- 
ray, Whitfield and Gordon counties, 
Georgia, said counties located in the 
Cherokee country. I was advised by 
them that this said section of the 
state of Georgia was one of the very 
best for the production of the apples 
suitable to this climate, whereupon I 
purchased some land located in the 
north end of Murray county, four 
miles of the Tennessee line and with- 
in three miles of the Louisville & 


from 


Nashville railway that runs 
Cartersville to Etowah, Tennessee, 
and on to Knoxville. 

I planted the said land in 3,500 


trees. The varieties used are princi- 
pally the Winesap, the Stayman 
Winesap, the Grimes Golden, the Al- 
bemarle Pippin, Arkansas Blacks and 
the Yates. I then planted a few of 
the original hoss apples. The last 
named apple being a product of Ten- 
nessee and came from the family of 
which Bishop Hoss is a famous mem- 
ber. 

I have produced from that orchard 
some of the best fruit which has been 
produced in the United States. I took 
second prize at the American Pomo- 
logical exhibition held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1920, as producing the sec- 
ond best Stayman Winesap in the 
United States and Canada. Received 
a ribbon as an acknowledgement of 
that prize. 

The trees grow very prolific; they 
fruit well and I consider the soil and 
climate ideal for the development of 
apple orchards. This year I will have 
a crop of probably 5,000 bushels. The 
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SOME PRINTERS FIND BUSINESS, OTHERS BUILD IT. 
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climate is delightful for the raising 
of apples; we have cool, crisp nights 
and warm days in the summer time, 
which makes ideal conditions for ap- 
ple raising. 

Since I planted my orchard consid- 
erable interest has developed in the 
section looking to the establishment 
of other orchards. Last year Mr. Ju- 
lian Hurt, whose postoffice address 
is at Oakman, in Gordon county, has 
set out an orchard of 7,000 trees. Mr. 
Samuel Carter, who owns and ope- 
rates the famous Carter plantation, I 
understand, has set out some 6,000 or 
7,000 trees for a commercial orchard. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railway 
have an expert horticulturist, in the 
person of Mr. E. J. Hoddy, whose 
office is at Knoxville, Tennessee, who 
is encouraging the development of 
the apple orchard in that particular 
section. Mr. Hoddy is a graduate of 
the Agricultural College of Ohio and 
has been raising apples himself a 
number of years. 

I think, from the start that has 
been made, that this Cherokee coun- 
try will be largely devoted to fruits, 
as the soil and climatic conditions 
seem to be ideal therefor. Then again 
the Louisville & Nashville Railway 
has given assurance that they will 
put on fast freights to the Middle 


West to handle all of the apples, 
strawberries, etc., which will come 
from that section. We are looking 
forward to getting results from the 
Cherokee country. 

JOSEPH A. McCORD. 


THE HABERSHAM ORCHARDS 

The Habersham Orchard and Im- 
provement Company owns 2,569 acres 
on the Clarkesville-Burton road seven 
miles from Clarkesville. In common 
with most of the orchards in the 
northern portion of the county, we 
have high elevation, gently rolling 
hillsides with all exposures. On the 
Southern and Western exposures we 
have planted varieties of apples that 
require good color to grade high in 
the market, such as Kennard’s Choice, 
Red Winesap, Stayman’s Winesap, 
Delicious, Yates. On the northern 
and eastern slopes we have Grimes 
Golden and similar varieties. 

We have about 550 acres in apple 
trees, a total of 30,000 trees, 10,000 
of which are of bearing age. Indica- 
tions are that we will have about 
20,000 bushels of apples this year. 
The size, color and quality of the fruit 
are very satisfactory. Within three 
more years, one entire orchard should 
be in bearing. In selecting varieties 
for planting, we were guided largely 


by the experience of the older apple 
growers of the county. 

Last February we installed in the 
block containing our oldest trees, a 
system of spraying that is proving 
much more economical and efficient 
than the power sprayers in general 
use in all fruit sections. We built a 
large concrete reservoir on the high- 
est point in the block of 15,000 trees, 
and near the center of the block. The 
water is piped to this reservoir, by 
gravity, from a large mountain 
spring. From this storage reservoir 
it is piped (by gravity) into the “mix- 
ing vat” with a capacity of 1,000 
gallons. Here a sufficient quantity 
of cencentrated spray solution is add- 
ed to give the proper spraying 
strength, and the contents are thor- 
oughly mixed. It is then piped (again 
by gravity) into the “delivery tank.” 
A large pump propelled by a steam 
engine forces this solution through 
galvanized iron pipes to every part of 
the orchard and the “nozzle men” do 
the rest. One man runs the engine, 
cooks the spray, and mixes the solu- 
tion for delivery into the pipe lines. 
An even pressure of 250 pounds is 
maintained. 

There is no stopping to fill spray 
tanks, no gasoline engines to give 
trouble and cause delays. The “noz- 
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zle men” have nothing to do but 
spray. With 15,000 feet of piping 
we reach 15,000 trees, and with an ex- 
pense of approximately $2,000 we 
have a permanent equipment with 
which six men are doing the work 
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formerly done by 15 men, 10 mules 
and $38,500 worth of spray machines. 
It is our purpose to extend this sys- 


tem throughout our orchards. While 
we are especially fortunate in having 
ample water supply by gravity, there 
is no reason why any orchard may 
not be equipped with this system 
merely by the addition of an extra 
pump to fill the large storage reser- 
voir. This pump could be run by the 
same engine that forces the solution 
through the pipes into the orchard. 

When our first trees were planted 
12 years ago there were no commer- 
cial orchards in the county north and 
west of Clarkesville. Now there are 
approximately 200,000 apple trees in 
this section, and within five years 
they should all be in vigorous bear- 
ing, a veritable “apple pie ridge.” 
The northern half of Habersham 
county will very soon be giving a 
good account of itself. 

NORMAN T. POOL. 


THE YONAH FRUIT COMPANY 


The Yonah Fruit Company was or- 
ganized as a Georgia corporation in 
the year 1908, and is therefore among 
the first of the commercial apple or- 
chards in the state. 

The leading spirit of this enterprise 
was Mr. Geo. H. Miller, of Rome, Ga., 
one of the prominent and successful 
horticulturists of the South. His 
clear vision and wide experience in 
fruit growing enabled him to discern 
in advance the possibilities of a suc- 
cessful apple culture in the mountain 
section of the state. 

Until the time of his death, a few 
years ago, Mr. Miller was president 
of the company and its guiding spirit. 
The present president, Mr. George W. 
Miller, is a grandson of the original 
president, Mr. George H. Miller, and 
before taking charge of the Yonah 
Fruit Company as its president and 
general manager, was engaged in the 
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nursery business. The vice-president, 
Mr. Charles S, Fugazzi, is a member 
of the firm of Fugazzi Bros., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, extensively engaged in the 
wholesale marketing of fruit. 

The orchard of the Yonah Fruit 
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Company is located in Habersham 
county, Georgia, about six miles from 
the progressive little city of Corne- 
lia, Ga. This highly favored region 
possesses ideal conditions for the suc- 
cessful production of the highest 
quality of apples. Ideal climate, the 
fertile soil, abundant and evenly dis- 
tributed rainfall, and the long grow- 
ing season, averaging over 215 days 
each year, the clear skies and bright 
sunshine, high elevation with perfect 
air and water drainage, its cool nights 
and crisp mountain air, the iron and 
potash, together with certain other 
subtle substances in the soil, combine 
to give coloring and juiceness to the 
apple, such as cannot be found else- 
where. , 
The present size of the orchard is 
18,000 bearing trees and 5,000 young 
trees not yet bearing and it has been 
the policy of the company to plant 
additional trees each year. The aver- 
age yearly production for past ten 
years has been around 55,000 bushels 
and the present outlook for this 
year’s crop, is that it will equal or 


exceed above average. The entire 
acreage of this company is about 700 
acres. 


L. W. PALEN, Sec. and Treas. 


THE PORTER BROTHERS FARM 

The apple industry has attained its 
greatest production and perfection in 
portions of north and _ northwest 
Georgia, notably on a plateau in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
now owned by the Porter Brothers 
Farm Corporation. 

The properties of the company, in- 
cluding 7,600 acres of land and 27,000 
apple trees, are located 4 miles south 
of Esom Hill, on the main line of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, and 14 
miles from Cedartown. 

One can scarcely imagine the beau- 
ty and magnitude of these planted 
hills, stretching as far as the eye 
every direction. 

Leaving Esom Hill, one may travel 
up a gorge lined with valuable pine 
and oak timbers, ascending about 
1,000 feet in three miles to an ele- 
vation of approximately 2,000 feet 
above sea level. Here one hits the 
apex of the mountains, where he 
emerges into the vast area of planted 
orchards. 

Authorities of the state and na- 
tional bureaus of agriculture have 
pronounced the location as one of the 
best in the entire United States for 
the purpose of apple growing. 

The soil of the northern region of 
Georgia, embraced in the orchard, is 
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Excellent food supply, small classes and per- 


sonal attention to every pupil. 


Day Cadets Accepted 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD 
COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA. 


FLOYD BROS. COMPANY 


519 Flat Shoals Ave. 


Weather strips save 25 per cent of your coal bill and keeps out rain. 
Phone Main 3519 


See 


rich in the necessary plant foods. 
The nitrogen, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ali iE d ash, manganese and iron content is 
YOY aun Yy unexcelled when viewed from the 
standpoint of apple cultivation and ek E 
Oldest in City, Yet Modern SM. 
; 2 a One of the principal requisites for INSURANCE 
in Service the proper growth of apples is that 
the trees have a constant and free 
circulation of air. This was recog- 


Exclustvely 


LAUNDRY nized in the original selection of this 
plateau with its rolling hills and no 
CLEANING high mountains adjacent which might 
DYEING deflect currents of air. one ae Julian Vv. Boehm 
no areas on the plateau where “dead 
atmosphere concentrates, causing un- 409-416 Fourth National 
usual moisture, or cold or other un- Bank Bldg. 
Beck Bros favorable conditions. The long grow- 
° ing season, bright sunny days and WAlnut 0749 


fairly cool nights of this region pri- 
marily adapt it to the culture of 
apples. 

The success of any agricultural 
enterprise depends fundamentally 
upon soil, climate and rainfall coupled 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 


See 


with intelligent, scientific and busi- Quick Service 
Dysard ness-like management. The rainfall ; 
is approximately fifty inches. Water Typewriter Co. 
G ° and an abundance of it, is absolutely 
onstruction necessary for apple growing, and in Phone Walnut 1618 
this the orchard is singularly blessed. 
Co. Numerous bold springs attest to its i. POT Ads 


well watered condition, and supply an 
inexhaustible amount of water for the 


purpose of spraying, so essential to FOR SALE 
MUNICIPAL the prophylactic care of the trees and A | l M R b . 
fruit, akes Rebuilt 
CONTRACTOR 
Of the 7,600 acres which the farm ls 
covers, 3,500 acres are apple lands, ypewriters 
and 3,300 acres are pastures. Spread 
out on 600 acres are 23,000 bearing RENTALS 
400 Austell Bldg. apple trees, 16,000 of which are ten RIBBONS 
years old. Other trees range in age 
from one to five years. REPAIRING 
x Various trees on the property bear 
Contracts Handled Anywhere Large Contracts a Specialty 


SURETY BOND ON ALL JOBS 


THE WILLIAM WILSON COMPANY 


Incorporated 
PAINTING AND DECORATING 
501 Bona Allen Bldg Walnut 1219 
Office Buildings Hospitals Churches 
Hotels Schools Public Buildings 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND VILLAGES 
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NORTH'S {635 TOURS 
1924 
POPULAR SUMMER TOUR jEozlz0e, Scotlans. Hollaod, Near 
June 0th to August 24th ce aaa i npeearhows 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NOUR) Bou Bache Ue 
June 21st to September 5th Vinod. Italy, Great Beitlan 


DELUXE AUTOMOBILE TOUR Spacnr'Cidtise Limousines 


July #2th to October Ist. acces crery een white 


RATES $695.00 AND UP 


Travel The Best Way 
We are agents for all Steamship Lines Our 
pieomsht Department is in charge of tn ex 


STEAMSHIP penrence manager 
Independent steamship passages arranged at 
DEPARTMENT ( lowest rates, on both one-cabin and first class 
steamships 
European itineraries suggested and arranged 
for independent travelers free of charge USE 
OUR TRAVEL SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN T. NORTH 


68 North Broad Street _ Telephone Walnut 0738 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


le 


HURT & QUIN 
STATE AGENTS 
101 Marietta Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Branch Offices 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Macon 
Jacksonville 
Nashville 
An experienced organiza- 
tion handling all lines of 
insurance except life. 


Combined Company Resources 
Exceed 


| $90,000,000.00 


RADE 
i ness Mir 
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apples which ripen at differing pe- 
riods and seasons of the year. These 
various periods are such that the fruit 
is ready for market a few days up 
to a few weeks in advance of West- 
ern and Eastern apples. Georgia has 
an advantage in the apple industry, 
inasmuch as apples can be grown in 
“The Empire State of the South” and 
delivered to the Southeastern mar- 
kets for the cost of delivery from the 
West. 

The cost of shipping a box of ap- 
ples, in carload lots, of Winatchee 
Valley, Washington, apples, into At- 
lanta, is eighty-seven cents a _ box. 
The cost of a box of apples from 
Esom Hill into Atlanta entails a 
freight charge of six cents a box in 
carload lots. 

A carload of Western apples, if 
shipped in response to an order with- 
in twelve hours after its receipt, 
would not reach Atlanta until eleven 
days after the order had been placed. 
On the other hand, an order for a car- 
load of apples placed with the Porter 
Brothers Farm Corporation received 
at Esom, Georgia, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon would be filled and the 
carload of apples in Atlanta ready 
for unloading at 4 o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The public demands certain varie- 
ties of apples and these apples have 
for years been the most popular kinds 
on the market. Although there are 


almost any number of varieties in 


addition to these few which are most 
popular, the Porter orchards are de- 
voted exclusively to the growing of 
only those varieties which are known 
and acknowledged to be the most fav- 
ored by popular demand. 

Nineteen varieties, now grown on 
the Porter Farms, have become na- 
tionally famous. They are as _ fol- 
lows: 

Terry Winter, Winesaps, Mammoth 
Blacktwig, Yates, Kinnards Choice, 
Jonathans, Grimes Golden, Ganoes, 
Regals, Brilliants, Delicious, Missouri 
Pippins, Regan Reds, Buckinghams, 
Ben Davis, Yellow Transparents, 


Asphalt Roofing 
broductss@or 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Lok-Top Shingles 
Over Wood 
Shingles 
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Horse Apple, Stayman Winesap and 
Golden Delicious. 

Sufficient timber is available on 
the seven thousand and six hundred 
acres of the company’s property to 
provide the raw material for the man- 
l 


Atlanta 
Scenic 


Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 


Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Scales 
Refrigerators 


Safes 


The Howe Scale Co. 


9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 


ufacture of its crates for the next 
25 years. A saw mill and necessary 
machinery and equipment to manu- 
facture crates has been in use for 
some time. 

In fact, the management has equip- 
ped itself with every necessity from 
hounds for the destruction of rabbits 
and other pests, to the big spraying 
machines, storage houses and other 
buildings which go to handle an or- 
chard of its magnitude. 

Approximately 150 head of cattle 
are constantly maintained by the 
company, which not only provide food 
and dairy products but a sufficient 
amount of fertilizer of this character 
for the orchards. 

In the process of growing, picking, 
packing, and shipping of apples, there 
is naturally a considerable amount of 
wastage involved, which cannot be 
avoided. The slightest bruise ren- 
ders an apple unfit for the commer- 
cial market. The conversion of this 
damaged fruit into marketable by- 
products is an industry within itself, 
which is under consideration by the 
company, and a plant will probably 
be erected for this purpose. This may 
be termed the prepared food product 
industry. It includes the preparation 
of apple butter, apple jelly, apple 
cider, apple cider vinegar and apple 
gluten. These by-products are fully 
as profitable as the main products of 
the apple growing industry. The 
Southern market which exists for 
the class of by-products which the 
Porter orchard will have for sale is 
indicated by the fact that ten million 
gallons of vinegar are shipped into 
the Southern states each year, 

In 1922 the orchard marketed about 
5,000 boxes. In 1923 about 10,000 
boxes. This year we expect between 
20,000 and 25,000 boxes. In 1925 
we anticipate a yield of 40,000 to 
45,000 boxes. 

One of the most important ele- 
ments which have contributed to the 


unusual success and rapid develop- 
ment of the Porter Brothers Farm 
Corporation is the group of men who 
direct its financial and business activ- 
ities. 

Following is a list of the officers 


East Side 
Lumber and Coal 
Company 


Dealers In 


Rough, Dressed 
and Interior 


Finish Lumber 


Sash, Doors, 
Moldings and 
Mill Work 


Shingles, Lime Cement, 
Brick and Coal 


Yard, Cor. DeKalb Ave. and 
Rogers St. 


Decatur 0705 


Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Atlanta has some very beautiful homes because 
the lawns and grounds are well 
month bringing in some new blooms of striking 
color to give life to the green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


Ask for the new Fall Catalog—Now Ready. 


planted—each 


Narcissi. 


you. 


Hastings’ new 1924 Fall Catalog lists Hastings’ 
Evergreen Lawn Grass and all the fine varieties of 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Freesias, Crocus, Lily 
of the Valley, Paper White and Grand Soliel d’Or 
Garden and Flower Seeds as well as the 
finest Roses for fall planting should also interest 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 


Seeds Plants Bulbs 


PHONES M. 2568-3653 
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and directors: Dr. S. T. Barnett, of 
Atlanta, president; C. R. Porter, of 
Rome, vice-president; J. O. Porter, 
secretary and treasurer, who is also 
resident manager, actively in charge; 
EK. H. Barnett, of Atlanta, assistant 
secretary. 

The directors are Dr. S. T. Barnett, 
C. R. Porter, E. H. Barnett and J. H. 
Helmer. 

Yours very truly, 

S. T. BARNETT. 


THE McMILLAN ORCHARD 

I am a native of Habersham coun- 
ty and naturally feel an interest in 
it, yet I have seen enough of our own 
country and of Europe to convince me 
that we have the best country on 
earth. 

I made an automobile trip this 
summer through the great West, 
traveling over what is known as the 
lower route to southern California, 
and going from there north to Port- 


What other investment 
is so well known? 


Psst mortgages on real estate—ask any in- 
vestor of the older generation what he or she 


YE 
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land and back through the middle 
West, and while I saw wonderful 
farms, orchards, streams, mountains, 
timbers, water powers and manufac- 
turing enterprises, yet I found no one 
section possessing all of these won- 
derful advantages; and while I was 
very much interested in these differ- 
ent things, I often recalled the fact 
that our immediate section possesses 
every one of them and that we can 
raise anything that can be produced 
in a temperate zone. 


Several years ago, after the apple » 


industry had passed the experimen- 
tal stage, I began to invest in, and to 
set out, apple orchards, and my broth- 
er and I together have put out some- 
thing like thirty thousand apple trees 
in this county. Quite a goodly num- 
ber have come to bearing and we 
have a splendid crop, both in quality 
and quantity, this year. After seeing 
the people in the West make a suc- 
cess through the process of irrigation, 
I see no reason on earth why the ap- 
ple industry in this section should not 
bring immense wealth, as labor is 
cheaper, material is at hand for the 
manufacture of crates and hampers, 
and our streams abound with ample 
undeveloped water power for the 
manufacture of crates, hampers and 
ice, 


thinks of them. Their safety and their satisfying 
rate of interest are a family tradition. 

The rising generation, still demanding safety 
and a good rate of interest, is putting millions of 
dollars into first mortgages, but in the modern 
form—bonds with semi-annual coupons attached 
—-denominations of $100, $500, $1,000—maturi- 
ties 2 to 15 years. And an interest rate, in Miller 
First Mortgage Bonds, up to 7%. 

We have published a booklet, ‘“The Premier In- 
vestment,”’ which describes mortgages and mort- 
gage bonds from the earliest times to the present. 
A copy will be sent to anyone interested in safe 


While our properties are just be- 
ginning to bear well and have never 
proven very profitable as yet, still I 
might give you an idea of increases 
in valuation by stating that in 1914 
my brother, another party and I 
owned 115 acres of land near Clarkes- 
ville which was valued at $3,000, and 
we gave the other party $1,000 for 
the one-third interest. We set some 
thirty acres to apples that year, and 
some two years ago we were offered 
$18,000 for the property, which we 


investments. Mail the coupon today. refused. Since that time we have 
put cut about one thousand more trees 

G &r O and have assurance of good net re- 

° Er M I LL E R C 2 turns for the present year. 

Lia © caer This property is right on the rail 
9 ; ‘ 
2210 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. road near the Clarkesville packing 
NORTHERN HEADQUARTERS hotise ; : 

2210 Carbide and Carbon Bldg., 30 E. 42nd St., New York a me ee ar a gee ie 
ST. LOUIS MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE orchards irom four miles)” belay 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO Clarkesville to six miles above, and 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Ine., 
2210 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklet, 


“The Premier Investment”, with circular 
describing a 7% first mortgage bond issue. 
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we find this entire section well adapt- 
ed to apple raising. 

Another great advantage in our 
section is the cheap price of land, as 
there is so much here undeveloped. 

ROBERT McMILLAN. 


THE SOQUE ORCHARD 
The Soque orchard, located on the 
highway from Clarkesville to Burton 
Lake, is evidence of our faith in 
northeast Georgia as the best section 


A Genuine Fruit Bevera ge 


Long -Green 


Everywhere 5c Bottle 


Also RED -ROCK 
KO-NUT 


RED ROCK CO. 


of the United States for commercial 
apple production. 

This faith is based on the prediction 
of Colonel Fort several years ago, 
verified by results obtained since, par- 
ticularly in the last few years. 

The Soque orchard has a tract of 
approximately 500 acres, bordered for 
more than a mile by the beautiful 
mountain stream of the same name; 
of this tract 100 acres are set to ap- 
ples, about 5,000 trees of commercial 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Architects and Engineers 
ATLANTA 


varieties, just well into bearing; the 
quality is conceded to be unexcelled, 
and of one variety last year, a large 
percentage of apples averaged more 
than one and a half pounds each, 
packing only thirty apples to the box 
of one bushel. 

The industry is, of course, only. in 
its infancy, but the success is already 
assured and I am confident it will 
become an important factor in the 
diversified crops of the state. 

C. D. HURT, Secy. 


MINTER HOMES COMES 
TO ATLANTA 
(Continued from Page 23.) 


large yard at 180 Krog street, with 


Mr. Glenn Marchbanks as general 
manager in charge; Mr. Keller F. 
Melton as sales manager. The com- 


pany will devote its energies to sell- 
ing, building and financing medium- 
priced homes for the workmen and 
the salaried people of the city. 

The company has a large staff of 
experienced men in charge of the 
business, who will build houses in ac- 
cordance with the plans and desires 
of the would-be home owner and will 
sell them on long-time payments, so 
that they may be paid for on terms 
that will be equal to or less than rent 
on the same class of home. 


tittihle LimberCe 


LUMBER 
Sales Office: 
1803 HEALEY BLDG. 


MILLWORK 


Factory and Yard: 


HIGHLAND AVE. and 
ELIZABETH ST. 


The Minter Homes Company and 
its affiliated companies have been the 
largest builders of houses in the 
country. They have had to do with 
the manufacture and building of more 
than 36,000 houses throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 
The success of the company has been 
phenomenal. The official personnel 
of the company is composed of young 
men who saw early in life the ineffi- 
ciencies that prevail in building op- 


W. M. Garvin 


SHEET METAL 
WORK 


ROOFING 
GUTTERING 
REPAIRING 


OUR 
SPECIALTY 


137 Edgewood Avenue 


Phone Ivy 6672 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 
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Court Reporter 


Authors’ Representative 


Public Stenographer 


Phone Walnut 4259. 
Res., Hemlock 7524-J 


(MRS. ROGERS) 


ARCADE 


Atlanta, Ga. 


erations as they are generally con- 
ducted. They, therefore, set about to 
short circuit the unnecessary costs or- 
dinarily occurring in building and 
adopted a policy of taking the build- 
ing materials direct from their raw 
state to the finished and financed 
home, which they do with only one 
overhead and one profit, thus enabling 
the would-be home owner to get a 
home at first cost and on terms that 
are equal to or less than rent on the 
same class of home. 

The company has more than 300 
home owners in the city of Atlanta 
today and the list is growing larger 
day by day. The company is strong 
financially and the large volume of 
its operations enables it to enjoy the 
lowest cost in purchasing. And its 
business policy, which is founded upon 
the golden rule, should make it a 
welcome addition to the progressive 
enterprises of Atlanta. 


ATLANTA TO HAVE Y. W. C. A. 
SWIMMING POOL 
(Continued from Page 21.) 


“founding fathers.” Every Atlanta 
girl is entitled to enjoyment and rec- 
reation, is the watchword of the 
N65 WG NG, Ns 


To build that swimming pool and 
gymnasium is not something born out 
of the brain of impractical social 
idealists. It’s a prime need in the 
extension of Atlanta’s growth. We 
are no stronger than the weakest 
members of the race and citizenry. 
Let’s make a step ahead. The time 


has come. The opportunity is here. 
The money flows in with greater 
abundance. 


Let the building of the swimming 
pool be an offering of gratitude for 
the co-operation of our girls. Let the 
swimming pool and the gymnasium 
for girls be a landmark in the growth 
of a city that could laugh at misfor- 
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tune and rise from blackened ruins 
to unprecedented glory. 

It’s a beautiful world. Let’s pull 
together to make Atlanta a beautiful 
city in a glorious nation. 

DAIRY DEVELOPMENT IN 
GEORGIA 
(Continued from Page 18.) 


ing the last five or six years. Geor- 
gia cows are beginning to appear 
among the class leaders in product- 
ion for the country. The best pure 
bred cattle compare very favorable 
in type with those of any section. 

The new dairy enterprise has al- 
ready meant the financial salvation 
of many Georgia farmers. It has 
enabled them to operate their farms 
and educate their children when the 
cotton crop had failed and it was 
impossible to borrow money. The 
great value of manure on land pre- 
viously fertilized only with mineral 
fertilizers has made a most favorable 
impression. Dairying is furnishing 
regular employment where cotton has 
left labor idle a large part of the 
year. Civic organizations, boards of 
trade, and bankers have seen what 
has happened and are lending their 
support to the enterprise as never 
before. 

Considering the need for dairying 
in the farming syste, the splendid 
beginning made, and the advantages 
in climate which the state possesses 
the favor with which the enterprise 
has met so far, indications are that 
Georgia is soon to be an important 
dairy state resulting in a degree of 
prosperity never before known to her 
farmers. 


GOOD NEWS FROM SOUTHEAST 
GEORGIA 
(Continued from Page 20.) 
An experiment has been tried in 
Southeast Georgia this summer of 
shipping figs to the Eastern mar- 


kets. The small shipments forward- 
ed by steamer from Savannah reach- 
ed New York in splendid condition. 
Think what a pleasant surprise Yan- 
kee palates have in store for them 
if Georgia figs can be put in New 
York breakfast tables every August. 
It will not be long before there will 
be found a way to ship scuppernong 
grapes to the great metropolis of 
the Eastern states. There are some 
folks in Dixie who think a scupper- 
nong is too good for a Yankee to taste 
but we should be willing to share 
these luscious dark brown sugar-laden 
globules with our Northern friends 
and the time will come when we will | 
do so. Then the president will issue 
an extra thanksgiving proclamation 
for the good things heaven has sent 
to the folks “up North.” 

It may be “Great to be a Georgian” 
as Cliff Walker is so fond of saying, 
but it is greater to be a Southeast 
Georgian. 


THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS 
OF A CITY 
(Continued from Page 10.) 


groups out of a class consciousness 
into the larger social and civic con- 
sciousness; one who has conceived 
such a vision for the city and who 
has such fixity of purpose for its 
accomplishment that he can _ seize 
hold of the imaginations of people, 
make his conviction their conviction, 
and inspire and sustain them in the 
resolution for high attainment. Under 
such leadership, inspired by such a 
spirit, bringing into accord all the 
elements in our civic life, there could 
be generated such a constructive force 
that Atlanta would be revitalized in 
all the manifold expressions of her 
life; in business, in industry, in poli- 
tics, in civic pride and in spiritual 
aspiration. Surely, there must be one 
among us who has “the will to do, 
the soul to dare.” 
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Your car painted by us assures you of the Old and Tested Process—QUALITY in WORK- 
MANSHIP and MATERIAL used in our shop. 


A Tailored-to-fit Auto Top, Seat Covers, Side Curtains, Cushions and Upholstering. 
AUTO TOPS, AUTO PAINTING, AND FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED 


Our Furniture Upholstering Department is headed by a man with 20 years’ experience. We 
can make your old furniture like new. 


ATLANTA TOR COMPANY 


WM. H. SPRATLIN AND A. L. QUINN, PROPS. 
155-157 EDGEWOOD AVE. PHONE IVY 5536 ATLANTA, GA. 


During street repairs to Edgewood Ave., our entrance is around the corner, 96 Piedmont Ave. 


— IT’S CREPE TO BE A GEORGIAN 
W.P. WALDRIP R O'HARA | (Continued from Page 16.) 


piecuien: Sec.-Treas: slightest provocation, especially if he Buy your Coal tor 

Standard Plumbing is a long way from home. So long Cash-Save Money 
WW i C I as Georgia hasn’t good roads, just 
& eatin aye | hawes so long will people go into your state, 

8 2 bump along awhile over bump after D. Tale Thomas 
Phone Walnut 4565 bump, mire up in mudhole after mud- 
Guenpll hole, and go home cussing. And it is Coal (ei, 
Hable 8: Georgia that they are cussing. 1 Pratt St. Ivy 2336 


It is surprising at home many ter- 
rible things travelers can fix in their 
| minds about Georgia simply because 
of a little shaking up in an auto- 
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Georgia Electric || ™* . | | 
C This is a verbatim conversation BONDS 
that took place recently while the 
ompany writer was on a vacation: CASUALTY 
“You people originally came from 
ELECTRICAL Georgia, I understand. What place?” AUTOMOBILE 
CONTRACTORS See 
AND DEALERS ; The. host’s eyes fairly flames. 
That’s the worst place I was ever 
in,” he declares with much feeling. 
55 South Pryor St. He is told that it happens to be the 
Main 1100 best place the writer ever was in, and 


then the host proceeds to tell his 
troubles. It seemed that once he 


All kinds of Electrical Re- simply happened to be _ driving 
pairs will be given special through Atlanta when a heavy rain 204 Candler Bldg. 
attention came up. It lasted three days, dur- 


Walnut 3460. 


Atlanta hotel. The roads were im- 
= passable. He was so disappointed 


| ing which time he had to stay in an 
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WEST END PLUMBING 
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over it that he tells everybody he sees 
that it rains all the time in Atlanta 
and that it is a rotten town. 

He was reminded of the fact that 
for about six months of the year Wis- 


consin roads, although splendidly 
paved with concrete, are absolutely 
impassable in some places for several 
days at a time, snow piled high over 
the entire state, cars abandoned in 
blizzards. 

But it makes a big difference as to 
whose state you are talking about, or 
whose dog you are kicking around. 
The Chinese earthquake subject sud- 
denly was introduced. No argument 
won yet. 

Atlantans must be educated to edu- 
cate the world about Atlanta and 
Georgia. How many Atlantans ever 
read national magazines and North- 
ern newspapers and see cartoons de- 
picting Atlanta and Georgia driving 
children to death in cotton factories, 
depriving children of an education, 
swinging a man to a limb, or com- 
mitting terrible crimes under a mask 
and robe. I can count on one hand 
the number of times I have heard of 
a Georgian replying to those things 
and correcting the erroneous impres- 
sions given. 

I recently wrote a letter to a Mil- 
waukee newspaper editor in reply- 
ing to one of his editorials on Geor- 
gia. A surprisingly large number of 
people have read it, and they men- 
tioned the fact pleasantly. 

“Tt’s great to be a Georgian.” The 
several thousand former Northern 
men living in Atlanta feel just as 
much that way as you who have lived 
in the state all your lives. Then, in 
heaven’s name, why not let folks out- 
side the state know it! Give them 
good roads and you will find them in 
a better frame of mind to believe you. 
Combat the unfair publicity in out- 
side newspapers and you will accom- 
plish much. 

But better yet, let every visitor 
know you mean it when you say, “It’s 
great to be a Georgian.” Don’t let 
him hear you knocking one of the 
public service companies, the services 
of the local retail stores, the quality 
of merchandise manufactured in your 
city; and don’t let him get away with 
knocking local hotels. Simply remind 
him that few of us like a hotel as well 
as we do our homes. But let him 
know that Atlanta hotels are at least 
on a par with cities of Atlanta’s size 
anywhere in the country, and far 
above those of most cities. 

Every once in a while Atlantans 
puff up with pride over an article ap- 
pearing in a certain magazine about 
the city, or about a certan nice thing 


548 Peachtree St. 
Phone Hemlock 4214 


Manufacturers 
Repairmen 


W. T. SPEER, Proprietor 
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RADIATOR 


COMPANY 


288 EDGEWOOD AVENUE 


Repairers of 


Radiators, Fenders, 
Lamps and Bodies 


Phone Ivy 7484 
ATLANTA, GA. 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Prescribed by eee for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
Office and Sales Room 
323 Peachtree Street Ivy 1537 
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somebody else said about the city. 
But Atlantans will do well to give 
thought to the fellow who doesn’t say 
anything until he’s gone, after which 
he starts knocking. It’s human to 
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Loans 
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like to dwell upon the nice things said 
about us, but it’s mighty important 
to give thought to the bad things said 
by people who have formed the wrong 
impression. Also, its good business. 

What are you doing to let people 
know that Atlantans are regular peo- 
ple—alive, energetic and aggressive 
in promoting business and welfare 
movements ? 


Do you know that the Georgia Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, in- 
stead of wishing to deprive children 
of an education and working them to 
death, has endeavored to give them 
good schooling, good medical and den- 
tal attention and are trying to im- 
prove their daily living conditions? 
Do you know the Georgia Manufac- 
turers Association now is preparing 
to give some of their workers a tex- 
tile education. Tell others about it. 

Do you know that if all the educat- 
ed men who have gone from Georgia 
to take part in the industrial up- 
building of the North were at home, 
Georgia’s illiteracy percentage would 
be considerably lower than statistics 
show? Tell others about it. Do you 
know that Georgia newspapers are 
among the best in the world, Atlanta 
oifice buildings are far ahead of the 
average city of its size and many much 
larger, that Atlanta is becoming a 
great manufacturing center, that 
Georgia homes are among the best 
built and prettiest homes to be found 
anywhere; that Georgia building ma- 
terial is of the highest type; that 
Georgia’s climate is ideal in every 
way, and that Georgia is simply a 
splendid place in which to live? 

But I have no right to be writing 
this story. I have already worked 
twelve hours today, and a man born 
in Georgia is not supposed to work 
more than three or four hours a day. 
The rest of the time he is expected to 
spend in a rocking chair, cussing 
damnyankees. 
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So different! 


And how beautiful 
are the Arabian type of 
awnings for homes that 
afford a suitable back- 
ground for distinctive 
styles and colors. 


Surprising, too, how so 
simple a thing as awnings 
can convert a rather com- 
monplace house into one 
that is really lovely. 


But that is our business. 


We know what style will 
suit best, what colors are 
most appropriate, and all 
the details of construction 
that will give individuality. 

We have a wide range of 
the most attractive water- 
proof and sun-proof mate4 
rials — solid colors with 
stencil designs, and fanciful 
stripes galore. 

Call Ivy 7395 and we will send 


a man with samples who can dis- 
cuss awnings with intelligence. 


Awnings for residences, apart- 
ments and business houses—any 
style or size desired. 


STANDARD 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


287 Edgewood Ave. 


KELL, SEEGER & RIVERS 


Certified Public Accountants 


WS KELL; C. P.-A. 


C. F. SEEGER, C. P. A. 


THOS. R. STEVENS 


F, P. RIVERS, C. P. A. 


AUDITS, SYSTEMS, EXAMINATIONS, FEDERAL TAX SERVICE 


1030-1031 Candler Building 


Telephone Ivy 2850 
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Radiators 


Repaired, Tested or 
Re-Corded 
Cleaned out or New 
Radiators 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


Mfg’s. Electric & Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding Ma- 
chines and Supplies 


376-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Dee ASSO: 


Mortgage Loans 
and 


Insurance 
Loans on Residential, 
Apartment House, and 
Business Property at 
Lowest Current Rates. 


1012 Grant Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 5678 
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THE SCOURGE OF UNEMPLOY- 


MENT 


Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, tells what his company is doing 
to prevent and overcome the scourge 
of unemployment, in the October is- 
sue of the Nation’s Business. 


This company has been able to 
“show a marked reduction of season- 
al unemployment by the adoption of 
certain definite practices. As the 
first step, we modified our sales pol- 
icy. Our salesmen urged purchasers 
of seasonal merchandise to place their 
orders well in advance, and the as- 
surances of delivery and of mainte- 
nance of quality on orders so placed 
were convincing arguments. The re- 
sults of this campaign were most 
gratifying. As a second step, we en- 
deavored to secure non-seasonal or- 
ders with long delivery time. To do 
this required hard work on the part 
of the selling force. But the same 
argument, as in the case of seasonal 
merchandise, at length, bore fruit.” 


So much for the manufacturer. But 
the evil of unemployment does not 
have to stretch out its tentacles very 
far in order to grasp the retailer. If 
the men who are employed in our lo- 
cal manufacturing plants and who 
hold a big part of the purchasing 
power of our community, are kept 
steadily at work they will have money 
to buy our retailer’s goods. If not, 
his business is sure to fall off. It is 
to his interest to see that there are 
no slack times in our local factories 
or other factories and he can do his 
part by buying when the manufac- 
turers need orders most.—The Na- 
tion’s Business. 


BILOXI ENTERTAINS CHAMBER 
SECRETARIES 


(Continued on Page 52.) 


through trains daily, operating on a 
twelve-hour schedule, very few of our 
Atlanta people patronize this wonder- 
ful resort. 


The coming winter tourist season 
is expected to be the finest ever for 
Biloxi. The Gulf City is today en- 
joying great prestige in Chicago and 
other points of the North. Jack L. 
Daray, professional of the Biloxi Golf 
Club, is now professional of the Olym- 
pia Fields Country Club of Chicago, 
the world’s largest golf club. Mr. 
Daray will return to Biloxi again 
next fall to have charge of the local 
links. 
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Beautiful Form Letters 
Quick Service 
Prices Right 


CALL 


Capital 
Direct Advertising 


Bureau 
Ninth Floor Austell Bldg. 


Walnut 5811 


“A form letter service that’s 
different’”’ 


INCOME 


INSURED? 


WALNUT 4202 


601-6 Healey Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


H. H. McCALL, President 
W. J. DRAPER, Vice-President 
H. H. McCALL, JR., Sec. & Treas. 


Paragon Box 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BOXES 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Do You Advertise in 
The City Builder? 

It Pays and Helps 
Call WAlnut 0845 


When in Trouble Call 


e. ©.- Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Lawnmower grinding 
and repairing at low cost. We 
sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


C. C. Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


SAVANNAH 


By NELSON T. STEPHENS 
Secretary of Publicity, Savannah 
Board of Trade 


With the opening about January 
1, next, of the new half-million-dol- 
lar Georgia-South Carolina bridge 
over the Savannah River, near Port 
Wentworth, one of the last connecting 
links in the South ‘Atlantic Coastal 
Highway will have been completed 
and a brilliant future will lie directly 
before Savannah. It is anticipated by 
those Savannahians who have studied 
the possibilities of the increased 
tourist travel, that the new bridge 
route will increase the north and 
south tourist travel through Georgia’s 
Mother City ten-fold within a year. 
Consequently, it is pointed out, a boom 
lies ahead for Savannah for, in con- 
nection with the new highway 
through her limits, Savannah will 
make tremendous efforts to sell her 
many advantages to the tens of thou? 
sands of south and northbound mo- 
toring visitors. 

The new bridge will provide the 
first highway connecting link between 
South Georgia and Carolina and not 
only will it open up a great trading 
territory in South Carolina for 
Savannah business interests, but will 
save the Florida-bound motorists tak- 
ing the eastern route, well over 100 
miles and several hours of travel. 

Tentative plans have already been 
made by the Savannah Board of 
Trade to hold a fitting celebration on 
the occasion of the new bridge open- 
ing the first of the year and the 
business interests are already talking 
of plans for a Get-Acquainted Trade 
Tour across the river among South 
Carolina neighbors. 

At the annual convention last 
spring of the South Atlantic Coastal 
Highway Association in Savannah it 
was brought out that the Maine to 
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ERESTED~ 
FULL INFORMATION 
ON HOODS FAMOUS 
ROOFING TILE FURNISHED 
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CANDLER BUILDING 


OTHERS IN7 


L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mer. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


IVY 5383 
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Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 


Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 
Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 


Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


Phone WAlnut 1195 


Sam. C. Williams 
Williams Brothers 


Robert. S. Fiske 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Reinforced Concrete 
Quantity Estimates 

Valuations 


701 Healey Bldg. Walnut 2673 
ATLANTA 
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Key West route, as the new highway 
is called sometimes, is_ practically 
complete and that the Savannah 
River Bridge and the proposed struc- 
ture over the St. Mary’s River just 
above Jacksonville, will make the 
Coastal Highway the _ shortest and 
best route from the east and north- 
east to the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida. Virginia and the Carolinas 
this fall will have completed their 
unfinished portions of the Washing- 
ton - Richmond - Columbia - Savannah 
route, and leaving only the St. Mary’s 
River crossing by ferry and the road 
from Brunswick to that river to be 
improved. Savannah and other north- 
ern points, however, will not feel the 
full benefit of the new Savannah 
River bridge opening until the South 
Georgia improvements are made. 

Work of improving the Savannah- 
Darien road of fifty miles is now un- 
der way at the hands of the state 
highway department and this is ex- 
pected to help the Florida bound 
travel considerably this fall and win- 
ter. 

Florida-bound motor travel through 
Savannah has been via Augusta and 
Waycross from eastern points on the 
Washington-Columbia route, but with 
the new bridge opening the tourists 
will be able to save much time and 
mileage as the course from Columbia 
and Cheraw will be almost as straight 
as an arrow to Savannah. 


Many of Savannah’s leading boost- 
ers who are heart and soul for in- 
dustrial expansion which they believe 
the city must and should enjoy, are 
preaching the gospel of increased 
tourist business through advertising 
and better roads. These men are con- 
fident that if enough of the right sort 
of tourists are brought to the city and 
interested in its advantages a goodly 
portion of them will remain either as 
residents or investors. Savannah be- 
lieves that with all her advantages as 
a tourist center, she can in a great 
measure emulate the astonishing 
growth of some of the California and 
Florida communities within the past 
years. Tourists are future home- 
makers and investors and _  conse- 
quently from them general business 
and industrial expansion may be ex- 
pected it is argued. 

Savannah had a bill passed in the 
recent legislature which will allow 
the city to spend up to $100,000 a 
year in advertising and the business 
men are determined that this full 
amount will be used for buying news- 
paper and signboard space through- 
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SHOP AND GARAGE 


Fire Proof Structure 


STORAGE AND REPAIRING 


OILING, GREASING, WASHING 
POLISHING 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


103 IVY STREET 
Telephone Walnut 1584 
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We Specialize in 

Warm Air Heating 

We know Our 
Business 

We are here to Stay 

We are Dependable 


Cie 


We always have Parts 
on hand.—We give serv- 
ice. — What more could 
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Chas. N. Walker 
Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 


Phone Walnut 5747 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Call any one of the following members for prices, full information, or help on any engraving subjeé 


WRIGLEY ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHOTO-PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 
GULBENK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 


JOURNAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
SOUTHERN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHOTO-ENGRAVERS CLUB 


KEEP YOUR ENGRAVING WORK AS WELL AS YOUR PRINTING AT HOME 


Fitzhugh Knox & 


Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


GF Allsteel 
Shelving 


is strong because it embodies the 
principles of modern — structural 
steel construction. It is lasting be- 
cause it is made from tough, high 
grade steel. It is efficient because 
it takes up a minimum amount of 
floor space, shelves can be spaced 
two inches apart, moved easily, as- 
sembled quickly and added to at 
will. 


We are ready to offer suggestions 
without obligation to you. 


Foote & Davies Co. 


“Five Seconds from Five Points” 


out the North and West. A moderate 
amount of advertising by the city 
done in northern papers last winter 
brought more tourist through Savan- 
nah than ever before in her history. 

Because of her historical interest, 
architectural picturesqueness, her cli- 
mate and proximity to the sea, many 
leaders of Savannah are convinced 
that her greatest opportunities for 
the realization of commercial, indus- 
trial and civic expansion lie in her 
attractions as a tourist center. They 
will seek to build, therefore, through 
the tourists within their gates. 

With the anticipated movement of 
a million and a half bales of cotton 
through the port this year, with the 
steady advance in naval stores re- 
ceipts, in lumber shipments and other 
basic lines, Savannah is now expe- 
riencing a business revival, which 
has heartened the most pessimistic 
and her citizens are girding them- 
selves for the campaign to build up 
a tourist business that will insure 
quick and certain business expansion. 


Business building — business 
getting—are the special pro- 
vince of The City Builder ads. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


Builders Supply Co. 


307-308 Bona Allen Bldg. 
Wal. 0565 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Building Materials 


small item— 
but IMPORTANT 


DIXIE stamps are made 
with deep, clear type— 
give a good impresison. 


- Your orders will be filled 
promptly and properly. 


DIXIE SEAL & STAMP CO. 


33 POPLAR ST., 
BIIORLAOL COSte Office: 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


Distributors for 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


229-33 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Phone Ivy II1I7 
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DAVEY 


Heating and 
Plumbing 
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Service and 


Dependa bility 


225 Spring Street 
Ivy 7097 


GUDE& Co. | 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 


Atlanta, Georgia | 
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ATLANTA’S NEWEST SELF-SERV- 
ICE GROCERY SYSTEM OPENS 
FOUR STORES 


On Saturday, September 13, the 
doors of four Nifty Jiffy Self-Service 
grocery stores were opened to the 
public. For Atlanta this was an event 
of more than casual interest because 
of the fact that this is the only Self- 
Service Grocery System in Atlanta 
that is financed and operated entirely 
by Atlanta business men. 

In the opinion of Mr. E. F. Newell, 
president and general manager of the 
local organization, and who was for- 
merly manager of the Piggly Wiggly 
Atlanta Stores, the volume of busi- 
ness developed during the opening 
week in the four new stores is a true 
index of the public’s approval of this 
improved form of Self-Service gro- 
cery merchandising. The Nifty Jiffy 
Atlanta Company, local operators of 
these stores, contemplates rapid ex- 
pansion to at least fifteen Atlanta 
stores by the end of this year. The 
stores recently opened are located at 
7 South Broad Street, 295 Ponce de 
Leon, 732 Highland avenue and 53 
Gordon street. 

Atlanta’s Interest 

Atlanta will be especially interested 
in the progress of the Nifty Jiffy 
Self-Service Grocery System, bearing 
in mind the wonderful expansion of 
the Piggly-Wiggly organization and 
other chain store systems of national 
prominence. 

The trend of grocery business, par- 
ticularly during the last two decades, 
has been toward consolidation and 
amalgamation of smaller units into 
bigger ones. There are today more 
than 46,000 chain grocery stores in 


the United States and new ones are 
opening daily. In Chicago there are 
over 1,200 chain grocery stores. In 
Philadelphia chain grocery stores 
handle 65 per cent of the retail gro- 
cery business. Within ten years New 
York City jumped from 600 chain gro- 
cery stores to 6,500, which last year 
did over $250,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness or 65 per cent of New York’s re- 
tail food business. 

Active in the management of the 
Nifty Jiffy Corporation is Mr. M. C. 
Kiser, who is prominently identified 
in Atlanta’s real estate field; Mr. 
T. J. Woods, vice president of the 
company, a former owner of the At- 
lanta Piggly-Wiggly Stores, and Mr. 
S. H. Carroll, the inventor, who is 
secretary of the corporation. All of 
these are members of the board of 
directors in addition to such other 
prominent Atlantians as Andrew Cal- 
houn, Carling Dinkler, F. G. Corker, 
W. Dz. Ellis, Jr., Julien Binford and 
others. 


More than 15,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles are now registered in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Motor vehicles and automotive pro- 
ducts paid $157,000,000 in special 
Federal excise taxes in the calendar 
year of 1923. 


The motorists’ Federal, state, and 
local tax bill in 1923 exceeded $471,- 
500,000. 


Automotive products paid 77 per 
cent of the special excise tax in 1923. 


More than 4,500,000 cars and trucks 
are owned on farms. 


NIFTY JIFFY SYSTEM, 
PATENTED NOV. 13 19235 


An Interior View of One of Atlanta’s Nifty Jiffys 


C. C. Belcher Plumbing Company 


Repairing aes = 


169 Whitehall St. 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
Atlanta’s Newest Organization in 
Behalf Girlhood 
By SARAH BELLE BROADNAX 

HE CAMP FIRE GIRLS, which 
ip is Atlanta’s newest organiza- 

tion in behalf of the splendid 
girlhood of the city, has a short his- 
tory and a long future which justifies 
any exploitation that might be made 
of it. The past, however brief in 
range of actual calendar months, is 
sufficient guarantee of what may be 
expected of this program for girls, 
which the city fathers and the city 
mothers have welcomed so gladly. 

There are perhaps two dozen girls 
and half as many grownups in At- 
lanta who have cherished the flame of 
Camp Fire in their hearts for as long 
as three years, and who have steadily 
added fuel and fanned the flame un- 
til it grew to the point of achieving 
formal recognition in the matter of 
organization in the fall of 1923. It 
was only last November that the defi- 
nite organization of Camp Fire in 
Atlanta was effected, with about 
thirty-five girls enrolled. Such was 
the beginning of the brilliant career 
of this program for girls and young 
women of the city. And so splendid 
were the pioneers, so loyal and inde- 
fatigable were their efforts to pass 
on to others the light that had been 
given to them, that within the short 
Span of ninety days they numbered 
not thirty-five, but one hundred. 

It was at this stage in the progress 
of Atlanta Camp Fire that the urgent 
need for an executive to devote full 
time to the work was gratified. Miss 


SMITH & GUEST, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Mary Louise Wilson, with a number 
of years of valuable experience in 
girls’ work and a natural aptitude for 
adolescent leadership, accepted the 
position of executive secretary of 
Camp Fire Girls, and came to Atlanta 
to supervise and direct the work. An 
office was opened in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, an assistant ex- 
ecutive, Miss Sarah Belle Broadnax, 
added to the staff, and Camp Fire 
headquarters started out on its fa- 
mous campaign for new members, 
new leaders, wider recognilion and 
increased activity in every direction. 
Headquarters itself, a bare and some- 
what dismal room in the beginning, 
felt the magic touch of that point in 
the Camp Fire law which says: Seek 
beauty, and was transformed almost 
overnight into a bright, attractive 
room where the Camp Fire Girls, 


their parents and friends are always 


welcome. 

Since that time, headquarters has 
been a busy place, serving in the mul- 
tiple capacity of business office and 
studio and clubroom. Within its four 
walls there goes on a constant and 
varied activity: executive planning 


and organizing, the writing of pub- 
licity, the compiling of records; a 


handicraft class, conducted by a real 
expert, is held once a week, classes in 
bead work instruction are part of the 
weekly schedules; and the meeting of 
groups of Camp Fire Girls from all 


scorners of the city, social get-to- 


gether meetings and afternoon teas, 
executive board meetings and Guar- 
dians Association meetings, and va- 


‘rious and sundry committee meetings 


Contra cting 


Main 3539 


SANITARY 
PLUMBING 
COMPANY 


and 
HEATING 


Contractors 


PLUMBING 


162 Edgewood Ave. 


VEC 215.2 


Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street 


Phone Walnut 4728 
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A REAL SOUTHERN INSTITUTION SERVING THE PEOPLE 


ROGERS 


There's a ROGERS Store near you 


t 


NEARLY 200 PURE FOOD STORES SAVING FOR ITS THOUSANDS OF PATRONS 


are all held in this one spacious 
room. Camp Fire headquarters is the 
hub about which all Camp Fire activ- 
ities turn. 

From headquarters has come the 
igniting spark of Camp Fire enthu- 
siasms and activities. Classes in 
handicraft and baby craft, culminat- 
ing as they did with creditable win- 
dow displays in downtown stores, 
hiking expeditions and _ out-of-door 
cooking courses, the writing and 
casting and producing of amateur 
dramatics, the editing of an official 
Camp Fire publication that is to be- 
come a permanent institution of At- 
lanta Camp Fire, and last but not 
least, the sponsoring of several im- 
portant civic undertakings. The Camp 
Fire Girls, at the request of Miss 
Helen Knox Spain, too an active par- 
ticipation in National Music Week; 
they saw to it that there were musical 
programs in fourteen different char- 
itable institutions during National 
Music Week, they supervised the sing- 
ing of hymns on the steps of the 
churches throughout the city on Sun- 
day morning of Music Week, they 
furnished a radio concert, and con- 
ducted community sings at large in 
communities throughout the city. 
The part thus played by the Camp 


Fire Girls was one of which they may 
be justly proud. Another civic fea- 
ture of the work of the Camp Fire 
Girls was the campaign planned and 
conducted by them in behalf of the 
preservation of wild flowers. The 
huge placards which they placed in 
conspicuous places all over Atlanta 
proclaimed their plea and purpose. 
The placard read: 
WILD FLOWERS 
Help Make Atlanta the Most Beau- 
tiful City of the South 
Look at Them! Don’t Pick Them! 
JOIN WITH 
The Camp Fire Girls of Atlanta in 
Preserving the Wild Flowers 


“ The success with which the Camp 
Fire program has met in Atlanta was 
illustrated very convincingly by the 
number of girls who signed up in ad- 
vance for the week of summer camp. 
Not having a camp of its own, Camp 
Fire was very fortunate in securing 
the use of Camp Highland, the beau- 
tiful site belonging to the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. The 
camp, which was given over to the 
use of the Camp Fire Girls for the 
week of June 9 to 16, offered accom- 
modations for one hundred _ and 
twenty-five girls; it was attended by 
one hundred and twenty-six, the gene- 


rosity of one of the girls making the 
extra one possible; and a number had 
to be denied the privilege of the week 
of delightful camp fire. The camp 
was a tremendous success in every 
way, and cemented the strong Camp 
Fire spirit which had already been 
developed. The fact that the camp 
was such a definite success in both 
the tangible and intangible things, is 
convinging proof that the Camp Fire 
Girls as an organization has made 
great headway in Atlanta, has 
achieved unity of spirit and organiza- 
tion, and is well grounded for going 
ahead. 

The machinery, so o speak, of At- 
lanta Camp Fire is composed of the 
executive board, a group of eleven 
leading men and women of the city, 
and the executive who makes the 
twelfth member of the board; the 
council of fifty, which, as its name 
implies, consists of fifty prominent 
and interested citizens, the function 
of the council being mainly to supply 
assistance in every direction with re- 
gard to spreading the spirit of Camp 
Fire; the Guardians Association, 
which is made up of every Guardian 
and assistant Guardian in the city 
(Guardians are the adult leaders of 
the Camp Fire groups of girls) who 


ALONZO RICHARDSON & COMPANY 


1420-1425 Atlanta Trust Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Bldg. 


Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Certified Public Accountants 


ALONZO RICHARDSON 


L. L. DAVIS 


W. C. JACKSON 


EDWARD RICHARDSON 


T. W. BRANCH 


All Certified Public Accountants Under Laws of the State of Georgia 
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meet once every month to discuss their 
problems and to help each other and 
the Girls’ Council, composed of one 
girl from each Camp Fire, the main 
function of which is to unite the girls 
in a sense of the organization as a 
whole, and to maintain approximate 
equality among the groups. Each of 
these agencies within the Camp Fire 
organization contributed definite con- 
structive work, and furnishes the 
executive with the necessary sup- 
port. They are all active and alive 
to the meaning and significance of 
Camp Fire, and they are largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth of the 
program for girls. 


To the girlhood, and hence, to the 
womanhood of the city, Camp Fire 
brings incalculable service, building up 
strong resources for the next genera- 
tion of Atlanta. The seven crafts of 
Camp Fire, namely, home craft, 
health craft, handicraft, nature craft, 
camp craft, business craft and citizen- 
ship craft, include every interest of 
every girl’s and woman’s life, and fur- 
nish a broad and well balanced de- 
velopment. Camp Fire has its basis 
in the home, and stresses the love of 
home and home duties, leading the 
girls to combine the new spirit of citi- 
zenship with the beautiful art that 
threatened for a time to be lost, the 
art that is the birthright of every 
woman—that of being pre-eminently a 
howe-maker. Thus, combining for the 


girls these two important phases of 


life, home-making and the undertak- 
ing of civic responsibility, Camp Fire 
program means to Atlanta,, and to 
any community in which it is active, 
a splendid girlhood and a developing 
womanhood that will determine the 
notable achievements of the city’s 
coming generation. Camp Fire and 
Atlanta, each to the other vastly im- 
portant, may be watched during the 
coming year for inspiring activities. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 


AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The City Builder, published monthly at 
Atlanta, Ga., for October 1, 1924. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
COUNTY OF FULTON 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Louie D. Newton, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of The City Builder and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etce., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embod- 
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Paul H. Norcross, president, Atlanta Cham- 
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B. S. Barker, secretary, Atlanta Chamber 
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stock company. 
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1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
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te: A Sensation s::: 


| Lullwater 
Shirts 


“The Shirt to wear” 


Made of blue yarn 
chambray which is 
manufactured in 
our modern day- 
light factory right 
here at home. 


An all purpose 
shirt with a_ style 
its own. 


Sold by Atlanta 
Dealers for 


$1.00 


Hach 


Look for the Label 
Lullwa ter 


The Lullwater 
Mtg. Co. | 


DeKalb Supply Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 
Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 
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BUSINESS 


worR.k.ob’s 


Richard C. Shoup 
District Manager 


WHO THEY ARE 


Our good friend Platt Young starts 
this issue off with his rollicking 
“Uncle Silas at the Fair” and makes 
us wish that he may ever live to 
cheer our readers with his wholesome 
verse. Myr. Young is a_ publisher. 
Frank L. Stanton is certainly the 
poet of all the moods known to the 
human heart. He goes back to the 
happy days of childhood and literally 
shakes the apples into your very lap. 
J. Frank Beck is now in his realm. 
Get him to talking apples and you 
have him where he lives. Mr. Beck 
gets his mail, and eats, and otherwise 
somewhat has his existence in Atlan- 
ta, but he lives with his apple trees in 
Hollywood Orchards. Mr. Roper is 
the very capable manager of The Con- 
solidated Apple Growers Exchange. 
The other gentlemen who write about 
apples in this issue are all well 
known. C. J. Haden is president of 
the Georgia Chamber of Commerce; 
Joseph A. McCord is chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta; 
Norman T. Pool is one of Georgia’s 
leading fruit growers, as is L. W. Pa- 
len. S. T. Barnett, Robert McMillan 


and C. D. Hurt are leading men in 


W. W. Orr is 


AT EASE! 


the apple industry. 


LEAD! 


a 


LEADERS OF ATLANTA 


KARDEX 


SEND FOR THE KARDEX MAN 


chairman of the board of directors 
and general manager of the George 
Muse Company, but his chief busi- 
ness is to set going “currents of 
sweetness and light”. Myr. Orr is gen- 
uinely concerned to see the material 
prosperity of Atlanta translated into 
terms of spiritual values. M. L. Brit- 
tain is president of the Georgia School 
of Technology, but is better intro- 
duced to our distant readers by the 
students of Tech in that beautiful 
tribute in their dedication of the 
year book of 1923, when they said: 


“He is the foremost educator of 
Georgia.” He is a “gentleman and a 
scholar” if ever there lived such a 


man and we take it that Robert 
Burns would gladly have spoken these 
significant words of Dr. Brittain 
could he have known him. Craddock 
Goins once lived in Atlanta, as his 
article indicates, and certainly he still 
loves Atlanta, as his article proves, 
we think. He is now a successful 
dairy promoter in Wisconsin, living 
in Milwaukee. Douglas Malloch lives 
in Chicago and is the associate editor 
of The American Lumberman. Fred- 
erick W. Bennett is a professor in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Athens. He knows Georgia and 
knows our basic needs. His paper is 


CARD 


USE 


RECORD 
63 North Pryor Street 


Ivy 2810 


most convincing. J. H: C. Pedder is 
division superintendent of the Brad- 
street Company. He is thoroughly 
conversant with business conditions 
in Georgia and throughout the na- 
tion. W. G. Sutlive is associate edi- 
tor of The Savannah Press. He is 
one of the most widely beloved news- 
paper men in the South. Bill knows 
everybody in Georgia and everybody 
in Georgia loves Bill. Read his arti- 
cle and you’ll come pretty nearly sub- 
scribing for his paper just to get 
some more of that sort of thing. 
Julian Boehm sells insurance for a 
living, but he lives to serve Atlanta 
and humanity at large. He is one of 
Georgia’s true builders. (And always 
wears that green necktie.) The edi- 
tor does not know Mr. Minter person- 
ally, but we take it, from the talk 
we hear of him by Atlantans, that he 
will sooner or later find himself at 
home in Atlanta as well as in busi- 
ness in Atlanta. We trust so. It is 
our opinion that he is the sort of 
newcomer we need. Myr. Barker tells 


an interesting story of his recent vis- 
it to Biloxi and makes us all want to 
stop and go down there right now. 
Mr. Barker is the esteemed secretary 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


It was a welcome command in the army, and, to 
the busy, harassed man who needs his photograph 
taken, it’s just as welcome NOW to know that in 
OUR STUDIO he will find that restful atmos- 
phere which will make him forget he is being 
photographed and make him feel 


Stephenson Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 
521-24 Connally Bldg. 
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AT EASE! 


Georgia Casualty Co. 
| | General Cypces, Brown are Atlanta 


| Oe rertied eardee Lane oo of the State of ae Capital stock, $500,000. Surplus 
and Reserves for the protection of policy-holders, over $3,000,000. 


Writing the following lines of Casualty Insurance: 


Plate Glass Workimen’s Compensation 
Property and Crain Damage Public Liability—All lines 
Automobile Liability Physicians Liability’ 
Elevator Liability  - Dentists Liability 
Teams Liability : Druggists Liability 
Owners Protective — Employers Liability 

_ Contractors Protective Theatre Liability 
Manufacturers Protective Residence Burglary 
Merchants Protective _ Safe Burglary 

. Bottlers Protective |. Workmen’s Collective. 


fg GUY, Office: Second Floor Atlanta National Bank Bidg., 
Cte Cc. A. RAUSCHENBERG, JR., Manager 


Another Spoke in the Wheel of Progress — 


ATLANTA’S NEWEST 
SELF-SERVICE GROCERY SYSTEM 


Nifty Jiffy 


This is an event of more than casual interest because this is the only 
Self-Service Grocery System that is financed and operated entirely 


by Atlanta business men. 


. poy IGE ANT A. CO. 


7 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DID YOU KNOW 


1--There is a Georgia Industrial Lenders Association? 


Organized July 7, 1921, for the improvement of Industrial Loan Conditions 


2—That the members of this Associa- 
tion operate under the act known 


as the “Small Loan Law of the. 
State of Georgia”—Enacted by © 


the General Assembly August 16, 
TOZ0- 


3—That they operate under the di- 
rect supervision of the State 
Banking Department? 


4-That each member is licensed by 
and bonded to the State for their 
faithful operation under the law 
of the State? 


5—That sums up to and including 
$300 is loaned by the members of 


this Association, secured by the 


furnishings of one’s home, and on 
endorsements, repayable in small 
monthly payments at the rate of 
514 per cent per month on the un- 
paid balances for actual number 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Georgia?’ Industrial 
Lenders Association 


Under Supervision of the State Banking Department 


You may safely negotiate with the following companies: | 


CITY INVESTMENT CO., 
517 Atlanta Trust Bldg. 


AMERICAN LOAN CO., 
406 Feters Bldg. 


SOUTHERN SECURITY CO., 
215 Atlanta Nat. Bank 


THE MASTER LOAN SERVICE, Inc. 
212 Healey Bldg. 


SEABOARD SECURITY CoO., 
214 Peachtree Arcade 


SOUTHLAND LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., 527 Candler Bldg. 


of. days money is used, 30 days to 
month? 


6—That any honest and worthy per- 
son may obtain a loan from any 
one of the members of this Asso- 
ciation for any legitimate pur- 
pose, such as: Doctor’s bill, hos- 
pital, operations, paying up past 
due accounts, educational pur- | 
poses, taxes, first payment as pur- 
chase price of home, etc? a 


7—That this Association was organ- 
ized for the sole purpose of im- 
proving Industrial Loan condi- — 
tions, and for worthy folks to have 
a place where they can obtain fi- 


nancial assistance in time of need — 


at an interest charge fair to the 
Lender and Borrower, and where 
one may be advised and counseled © 
free of charge? 


FULTON LOAN & DISCOUNT CO., 
1113 Atlanta Nat. Bank Bldg., 


BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 
421 Palmer Bldg. . 


CITIZENS LOAN CO., 
301 Peters Bldg. 


UNITED SMALL LOAN CORP., 
30 Peachtree Arcade 


SECURITY INVESTMENT CO., 
1014, Auburn Ave. 


PIRTEEN CENTS 
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‘The City Builder 


PUBLISHED BY THE EXTENSION BUREAU OF.THE ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


~ November Atlanta’s Own Monthly 924 


Will You Make Demands That You 
Wont Permit Us To Fulfill? 


You expect your street railway to keep 
step with the growth of Atlanta. To do this 
and meet your demands it must be put and 
kept on a living basis. The question as to 
how this shall be done is up to the Public. 
Give your representatives in Council the 
benefit of your views on the subject. 


— eee 


In 1928 the street railway system failed 
by more than $565,000 to earn an 8” return 
on the Public Service Commission’s mini- 
mum valuation of the property. In July, 
August and September of 1924, its revenue 
was approximately $122,000 LOWER 
THAN IT WAS DURING THE SAME 
MONTHS OF LAST YEAR. 


Write-or phone for copy Is any further evidence needed of the 


of our petition to the fact that something must be done? 
Mayor and General 


Council—“‘What will you 
do with your Street 
Railway ?” 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
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Say It With Policies 


OW that the Georgia Casualty Company is domiciled in 
1) Atlanta, let the company officials know you are glad 
‘N 


NA they came. 


Say It With Policies—Don’t say it with flowers. Let them 
know in some material way that YOUR “Welcome to Atlanta” 
means something more than mere sentiment. 


Call 
Rauschenberg 


or Geldert 


Phone Walnut 423 
City Office, GEORGIA CASUALTY CO., 208-9-10-11 Atlanta National Bank Bldg. 


SURE INSURANCE 


Furnishes Anything in Linen Supply 


OFFICE TOWEL SUPPLY 
BARBER LINENS FOR BARBER SHOPS 


WHITE COATS AND APRONS FOR 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


WAITRESS APRONS, BUNGALOW 
STYLE, BIB OR WAIST 


DRUGGIST COATS 


We have added a new service for the Restaurants supplying 
Table linen, Napkins, Table Tops and Chair covers. 


City Towel and Linen Supply 


129 East Ellis Street 
Walnut 0271 


We operate our own plant so are able to give better service. 
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Thanksgiving 


By Platt Young 


SOUGHT the scientist, that man profound, 
And asked if thankfulness lived in his heart, 

Believing full a statement would be sound 

From one who really gloried in his art. 
He only said: ‘‘I search from morn till night 

For source of all potential energy, 
To weld it into one triumphal might 

And tribute gain from all posterity.”’ 


I asked the man who eager scanned the stars 
If he had seen through magic telescope 
Somewhere ’twixt here and yonder planet Mars 
A thing that e’en resembled thankful hope. 
He turned to me, his features slightly pale, 
While anxious smile betrayed his lack of ease, 
And said: ‘‘I seek a comet’s missing tail 
Between Orion and the Pleiades.”’ 


I next approached the politician wise 

Whose kinship with the human side of men 
Had served him well to win each public prize, 

And queried thus: “Are you not thankful, then?” 
He spoke of further offices to win, 

Said party’s progress claimed his larger view, 
Then"to an aide who just meandered in 

He cried aloud: ‘‘Get House and Senate, too!”’ 


At last I. found the man whose love of home 
O’ershadowed all his hope of praise or gain, 
Whose steadfast heart had never learned to roam, 
Who gave to live its pleasure, eased its pain; 
He said: ‘‘For loving wife and children three 
My cup is full of thankfulness to Him 
Who sends each year abundance full and free 
And lights my paths with peace. All else is dim.” 
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A GROUP OF COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN IN THE COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN 


(—J. S. Kennedy; 2—Edwin Johnson; 3—Herbert E. Choate; 4—R. C. Darby; 5—Julian Boehm; 6—W. W. Orr; 7—Roy LeCraw 


Dunham; 9—Chas. N. Walker; 10—T. H. Daniel; 1 
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1—J. M. B. Hoxsey; 12—R. L. Foreman; 13—E. Marvin Underwood. 
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Atlanta Unites for the Community Chest 
The Second Campaign for Funds to Be Conducted November 5-12 


MONG all the good works wait- 
A ing to be done by men and 

women who love Atlanta, I 
know of none more inspiring than 
that which the Community Chest of- 
fers each of us and all of us the op- 
portunity to perform. 

Nothing could be broader than the 
spirit of human service. Nothing 
could be further from selfishness. 
That is the spirit of the Community 
Chest. And therein, I believe, lies 
the explanation of the hold this 
movement, one year old in Atlanta, 
already has taken upon our people. 

There are, of course, two phases of 
Community Chest work. One deals 
entirely with the service that is ren- 
dered to those who need our help. To 
this phase dozens and scores of our 
good men and women have been de- 
voted for months and years; social 
welfare work itself is not new in At- 
lanta any more than the need for it 
is new. 


The second phase is that which 
provides the funds to support this 
work among our poor and needy. And 
this is the service which is new to 
the great majority of us who now 
are enrolled with the Community 
Chest. 


MR. ROY P. GATES 
Director of the Chest 


By EUGENE R. BLACK, Chairman 


MR. BLACK 
Director of the Campaign 


We had witnessed a long succession 
of “drives” for one cause or another, 
long before the Community Chest was 
first proposed in Atlanta. But until 
the initial Chest campaign for funds 
was organized in the fall of 1923, At- 
lanta had seen no movement—save 
those of war days—which could so 
certainly enlist the active and cor- 
dial interest and support of all citi- 
zens without regard to lines of dis- 
tinction or division. 


The thought persists with me that 
Atlanta needed our first Community 
Chest campaign. We had been ac- 
customed to do big things here, in 
the old days before the war. And 
while the war was on, Atlanta’s pa- 
triotic fervor and enthusiasm in big 
deeds matched those of any other city 
in the land. But when the war was 
over and we came upon the inevitable 
aftermath, Atlanta slumped into a 
state of disinterest, indifference, un- 
willingness to team up, that was com- 
pletely new in our experience. 

We had no reason to anticipate the 
Community Chest would change this 
state of affairs. And yet it did. Be- 
fore the first campaign for funds ap- 


proached its success, we knew that 
here Atlanta had found again her old 
spirit. For the first time in several 
years we stood once more all together 
on the high ground of unselfish serv- 
ice. 


When the idea of a Community 
Chest for Atlanta first was proposed, 
there were few who believed it could 
succeed. Notwithstanding the plan 
had been tested in many other cities 
and proved sound, there were reasons 
to believe that the welfare agencies 
of Atlanta had grown so far apart 
that our people were interested in 
their own affairs too closely. 


Perhaps if the first campaign had 
continued to its end as it started, 
these doubts would have been justi- 
fied by failure. No one could tell 
about that. At any rate, somewhere 
in the course of our preparations for 
the campaign, we realized we were 


making little progress. The execu- 
tive committee was dissatisfied. 
Then someone suggested that the 


trouble was we were trying to sell At- 
lanta an idea on which we ourselves 


MR. HUGH M. WILLET 
President of the Chest 
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were not sold. And the upshot of the 
discussion was that we resolved then 
and there to go out in person and see 
these agencies. We come to the con- 
clusion that we wanted to learn at 
first hand whether a good work was 
being done. 

The result was a revelation to each 
of us. Practically every member of 
the executive committee was fa- 
miliar with the work of some one 
agency. But none of us had been 
privileged to know more than one or 
two. 

Those were busy times, and we 
agreed to spend our Sundays visiting 
among the agencies. 

Many a time in the days that fol- 
lowed I wished we could have taken 
with us every man and woman and 


child in Atlanta. 
seen things that no one could de- 
scribe to them. To pass through the 


They would have 


nurseries and rooms and halls of 
some institution where little children 
are gathered for shelter and food is 
quite a different matter from trying 
to tell some one later what you have 
seen there. You feel a pulling at your 
heart strings when you talk with 
some old lady whose culture is evi- 
dent notwithstanding she is a guest 
of public charity; but you find it 
hard to describe to some one else the 
quavering old voice and the dim old 
eyes. 

I believe if we could have taken 
Atlanta with us on this visitation 
among the agencies, the response to 
our appeal for funds would have been 


even more immediate than it was. 

The effect upon us who were or- 
ganizing and directing the campaign 
was unmistakable. From the mo- 
ment we entered the first institution 
to be visited, our attitude toward the 
task before us was different. From 
then on, we knew the campaign was 
certain to succeed. It had to be a suc- 
cess! We were determined that it 
should not fail. 

Now that I look back on the first 
campaign, I am grateful I did not 
know all the difficulties which were 
ahead of us. Atlanta is a town no 
longer. We have here a great city 
spread far and wide and containing 
hundreds of thousands of people. It 
is no simple matter to reach these 

(Continued on Page 38.) 


THE SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING 


By I. T. GOLDEN, Secretary to Rabbi David Marx 


RONZED leaves fluttering to the ground. A 
mellow atmosphere—sad_ echo 


hazy, 
dying summer. 


Crisp and bracing breezes 
with the tang of wintery days in them. Autumn— 


of a day. 


And Thanksgiving day was never a mere labor 
In the midst of their toil and work those men 
found time to bow their heads in prayer, the humble 
servants of their God carrying out His will. 


They 


Thanksgiving time. 

Thankgiving is the holiday of pioneer America. 
It is the holiday of men and women glorious in 
their robust strength, of men and women who were 
the Builders of a Nation. Strength, courage, de- 
termination and a hundred other qualities went into 
the makeup of those people who first came to these 
shores to establish a home and haven of refuge for 
lovers of liberty the world over. 


Living in the east and comfort of a mature civ- 
ilization it is difficult for us to fully appreciate the 
effort and the struggle, the mental and physical 
hardships that must be endured before a wilderness 
can be conquered and changed into a dwelling place 
for the human race. We can only faintly imagine 
the task of the pioneers and our hearts are filled 
with admiration for those who were able to accom- 
plish it. 

It is the spirit of these men and women that the 
Thanksgiving day breathes, and its message is: 
“Go thou forth into the land and build.” 

But it is even more. 


For to build is to create, and creation is the 
Law of Life, of God, “In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” From then on He commanded 
those made in His image to continue His work. 
And it is only when we keep this spiritual signifi- 
cance of creation in mind, that it becomes a worth- 
while task. When it loses its meaning as an ex- 
pression of the godly within us, when it becomes a 
mere mechanical formula, it ceases to be creation, 
it becomes a mere labor, a thing that is perishable. 
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became the builders of a mighty and lasting nation, 
not the erectors of an ephemeral Tower of Babel. 

It is this message of rich religious feeling in all 
our daily tasks, of lives that are successful and 
yet remain full of unaffected piety and reverence, 
that Thanksgiving brings us. In a day when moral 
and spiritual values are undergoing such profound 
changes, when the very foundations of our religious 
and social existence are being tested, such a mes- 
sage is a welcome one indeed. 

Strong men were they who laid the foundations 
of our country, men of iron will, boundless courage 
and unyielding faith. But not all the strength of 
a Samson or the courage of a gladiator could have 
accomplished the results that were theirs. They had 
more than all that. They had vision. For it is 
only to men of vision that the task of building na- 
tions is given. Nations are living organisms, they 
hope and dream and perish. Strong men might 
build cities, but it is only men of vision that can 
breathe life into them. 

And it was a noble vision that the pioneers of this 
land had. A vision of liberty and freedom from 
oppression, of equality among men regardless of 
race of faith; a vision of a land where the brother- 
hood of man might find its truest expression, a land 
free of the bigotry and hatred and strife such as 
has even been the ruination of peoples and down- 
fall of empires. 

This noble vision is the spirit of Thanksgiving. 
It is a message of tolerance, and of love, of sym- 
pathy and of understanding, that alone can make 
a people great. 
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The Carnegie Library of Atlanta 


Its Early History and Present Proud Position 


HILE the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta is preparing to cele- 
brate its first twenty - five 
years of service as a great public in- 
stitution, one must go back to the 
years immediately following the Civil 
War to find its real beginning. In 
1867 a few earnest young men, head- 
ed by Darwin G. Jones, who is still 
an honored resident of this city, met 
and organized the Young Men’s Li- 
brary Association. From the first 
the library enlisted the interest of 
the progressive young men of the city, 
and a position on the library board 
gradually came to be considered the 
hallmark of a young man’s promi- 
nence and standing in the community. 
To call the roll of the association’s 
officers and directors during the sev- 
enties and eighties is to give a list of 
practically all of Atlanta’s well 
known young men of that period. 
The names of Harry Jackson, Henry 
Grady, Hoke Smith, W. T. Newman, 
W. A. Hemphill, John Keely, Mar- 
shall J. Clarke, Aaron Haas, Henry 
Hillyer, Z. D. Harrison, Louis Ghol- 
fain, Julius L. Brown, B. H. Hill, Jr., 
Charles E. Harman, S. M. Inman, J. 
W. English, are selected at random 
from the early lists. Some of these 
men are still living, and still active 
in promoting the welfare of the com- 
munity in which they have lived so 
long and so honorably. 
The first location of the library was 
on Alabama street on the second floor 


At the left is a photograph of the Old Davis Home, corner Carnegie Way and Forsyth Street. 


By JAMES R. NUTTING 


of the building now occupied by the 
Heinz gun store, between the Connal- 
ly building and the Title Trust build- 
ing. After a short stay at this loca- 
tion much larger quarters were se- 
cured on the second floor of the build- 
ing still standing at northwest corner 
of Broad street and the viaduct. The 
library remained at this location a 
number of years and became firmly 
established as a necessary and most 
valuable part of the educational 
equipment of the city. Our public 
school system was established during 
this period, and from the first the 
library was largely used by the school 
children in connection with their 
school work. This intimate relation- 
ship has been extended and strength- 
ened with the years, and the library 
has become more and more an essen- 
tial adjunct to our public school sys- 
tem. 

From the Broad street location the 
library moved in 1874 to still more 
commodious quarters in the building 
on the southeast corner of Marietta 
and Forsyth streets, now known as 
the Ivan Allen-Marshall building, and 
remained at this location until the 
erection in 1881 of its own building 
on the south side of Decatur street 
between Pryor street and Central 
avenue. 

All of the above buildings are still 
standing in practically their original 
shape. 

In 1892 the old Markham home was 


which has displaced the Davis Home. 


purchased, the present location of the 
great office building. known as 101 
Marietta street, and in 1893, the 
library was transferred to this new 
location. In the same year, in May, 
1893, the Decatur street property was 
sold for something over $70,000—and 
after covering the payments on the 
Marietta street property, and also an 
old indebtedness on the Decatur street 
property, a considerable balance still 
remained to be loaned out at interest 
for the support of the library. 

In 1899 the Young Men’s Library 
was merged into the Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, and all of the property 
of the old association was given to 
the city, thus making possible the 
immediate establishment of a great 
public library fully equipped and 
ready for service. 

For many years after the establish- 
ment of the old library, it was neces- 
sary to supplement the meager in- 
come from membership dues with 
fairs, bazaars, lectures, spelling bees, 
and other forms of public entertain- 
ment. At one of the spelling bees, 
probably the largest ever given in 
Atlanta, at the old opera house on 
Marietta street, Governor Northen 
gave out the words and Judge Logan 
E. Bleckley delivered the prizes. 

Another notable entertainment was 
the presentation of the “Village 
School”, and it is a matter of some 
historical interest that Joe Johnson, 
now a leading figure in New York 


At the right is the present Library Building 
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Top—Last Home of the Young Men’s Library, the Old Markham Residence, Marietta and Cone Streets; 


City politics, gained his really first 
rendition of 
at this 


local renown by his 


“Catiline’s Defiance” last- 


named entertainment. 


One of the library’s most success- 
ful affairs was an excursion to Tal- 
lulah Falls, the main feature of which 
was the walking of a tight rope by a 
daring performer, the rope being 
stretched across the Grand Chasm, 
hundreds of feet above the raging 
waters below. 


But the finer things were not neg- 
lected in connection with the schemes 
for raising money. A very successful 
art loan exhibit was held when the 
library was on Decatur street, a sur- 
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prisingly large number of oil paint- 
ings and other works of art being on 
exhibition, really one of the largest 
collections in the history of the city. 

Well known lecturers were brought 
to Atlanta under the auspices of the 
library, the most notable being Henry 
M. Stanley, at that time in the full 
flush of his well earned fame. 

From the first the library was open 
to the general public without charge, 
membership dues being required only 
from those who desired to take books 
from the library, and it is a remark- 
able fact and a splendid tribute to 
the intelligent and unselfish work of 
the officers and directors that the 
library was successfully conducted 


center—First Home of Young 


Left, 
Men’s Library, Alabama Street; A Drawing Published in Harper’s Weekly in 1879 of the Reading Room of the Young Men’s Library, then 
Located on Corner Marietta and Forsyth Streets; In the Oval is Shown the Home of the Library from 1881 to 1893, on Decatur Street; The 
Arrow Points to the Location of the Library from 1869 to 1874, Broad Street. 


for more than thirty years without 
municipal support of any kind. 

In 1899 through the initiative of 
Mr. Walter M. Kelley, who represent- 
ed the Carnegie interests in Atlanta, 
and who at that time was a member 
of the library board, a donation of 
$100,000 was secured from Mr, An- 
drew Carnegie, for the establishment 
of a public library in Atlanta under 
municipal control. The library board 
through a committee appointed for 
the purpose, presented the matter to 
the city authorities, the offer of Mr. 
Carnegie was accepted, and the Car- 
negie Library of Atlanta became a 
reality. 

However, without the help of the 


or ie 


(ditto 


Young Men’s Library Association it 
would have been wellnigh impossible 
for Atlanta to have the great public 
library as we know it today. The 
association not only gave to the city 
all of its books and equipment, but 
also furnished the money for the pur- 
chase of the immensely valuable lot 
on Forsyth street and Carnegie Way, 
on which the main library building 
now stands. 

Through the instrumentality of 
Miss Anne Wallace, the very efficient 
librarian, additional donations of 
$25,000 for the building and $20,000 
for the furniture and equipment were 
obtained from Mr. Carnegie. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Carnegie made other dona- 
tions, for the establishment of branch 


itt te 


libraries; $15,000 being given for the 
Anne Wallace branch on Luckie street, 
$17,000 for the South branch on Capi- 
tol avenue, and $25,000 for the colored 
branch on Auburn avenue. 

Probably the most far reaching 
work that was done by Mr. Carnegie 
for Atlanta was the arrangement, 
also through the instrumentality of 
Miss Wallace, for the establishment 
of the Library Training School of 
Atlanta, the only school of this char- 
acter in the South. The school was 
made possible by the annual appro- 
priation by Mr. Carnegie of the funds 
necessary for its support, and this an- 
nual appropriation has been continued 
by the Carnegie Corporation since 
Mr. Carnegie’s death. This school 


era coterie ees 


sends out each year its graduates in 
library work, and these graduates are 
now doing splendid service all over 
the country. 

A large part of the success of the 
library has been due to its very effi- 
cient librarians. 

The first librarian, away back in 
1867, was Augustus L. Grant, a mem- 
ber of one of our most prominent 
pioneer families. After a brief serv- 
ice Mr. Grant resigned to take charge 
of the transfer to the soldiers’ sec- 
tion of Oakland cemetery of the re- 
mains of Confederate soldiers which 
lay buried in graves all over the 
countryside, and John W. Pearce then 
acted as librarian for a short time. 
In 1869 the polished and gallant 


Sway 


Top—The Central Lobby and Stairway; The Magazine and Newspaper Reading Room; Center—The Children’s Department; Lower Left—The 
Stacks; Right; The Reference Rooms; Bottom—The Central Reading Room. 
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Here is a Picture of a Parade in 1887 When Grover Cleveland Visited Atlanta. 


on Marietta Street at Forsyth. 
Marshall Building. 
Points to His Office. 


Charles Herbst was made librarian, 
and with the exception of a short in- 
termission in 1872, when Isaac Boring 
acted as librarian, Mr. Herbst re- 
mained in charge until 1876, and un- 
der his administration, with Ed L. 
Grant as assistant (still one of our 
best known citizens) the library be- 
came firmly established. 

As showing some of the changes 
that have taken place since the early 
days of the library it is interesting to 
note that the original salary of Mr. 
Grant as assistant librarian was $5.00 
per month. After several years’ serv- 
ice his salary was increased to $12.50 
per month, and Mr. Grant’s recollec- 
tion is that this salary was continued 
until he resigned to enter other lines 
of work. 

Other librarians in succession, after 
Mr. Herbst resigned, were E. Bennett 
Chamberlin, Charles E. Harman (still 
one of our most prominent citizens), 
Allie C. Billups, Miss Ida A. Field, 
Miss Fannie Wallace and Miss Anne 
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This Scene is 


The Young Men’s Library Was Then in the Ivan Allen- 
In the Same Building Was Woodrow Wilson’s Law Office. 


The Arrow 


Wallace. During the administration 
of the last named the old hbrary was 
merged into the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, Miss Anne Wallace thus be- 
coming the first librarian of the 
library as we know it today. 

During the twenty-five years of its 
existence the Carnegie Library has 
had only five head librarians, all ani- 
mated by the same ideals and the 
same ambition to so conduct this 
great public institution as to make it 
the pride of the whole city. 


Miss Wallace, after a most success- 
ful administration, resigned in 1908 
to become Mrs. Max F. Howland, and 
was succeeded by Miss Julia Rankin, 
and Miss Rankin likewise resigned in 
1911 to become Mrs. Frank O. Foster. 
Miss Katherine Wootten took Miss 
Rankin’s place, and continued as li- 
brarian until 1914, when she resigned 
and was succeeded by Mrs. Percival 
Sneed. In 1915 Mrs. Sneed resigned 
to become the wife of Mr. Blewett 
Lee, and was succeeded by Miss Tom- 


mie Dora Barker, who is still at the 
head of the library, and under whose 
administration the institution has 
grown to its present splendid posi- 
tion. 

There are eight branch libraries, 
reaching out into almost every sec- 
tion of Atlanta, and other branches 
are in contemplation to meet the ever 
growing library needs of the city. 

Compared with an initial annual 
appropriation of $5,000 twenty-five 
years ago, the city budget for 1924 
provided nearly $100,000 for the sup- 
port of the library for the present 
year. Against less than 20,000 vol- 
umes in 1899 the library shelves now 
contain over 100,000 volumes. From 
a few hundred members, at the time 
the old library was merged into the 
Carnegie Library, there are now 
nearly 60,000 registered members. 
Compared with physical assets be- 


longing to the old library of less 


than $100,000 the total assets of the 


Carnegie Library are now over three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

The main property alone, on For- 
syth street and Carnegie Way, is eas- 
ily worth $500,000, and it is an in- 
teresting fact and a fine tribute to 
the generosity and unselfish public 
spirit that animated the officers and 
directors and members of the old as- 
sociation that this property did not 
cost the city one single dollar; and 
too much praise cannot be given to 
the Young Men’s Library Association 
for its work in bringing about the 
establishment of the great institu- 
tion that is doing so much for the 
educational advancement of the city. 


HEY’S  somethink kindo’ 
harty-like about the atmos- 
phere 

When the heat of summer’s 
over and the coolin’ fall is 
here; 

The air’s so appetizin’, and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunning morn- 
ing of the airy autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has 
the coloring to mock, 

When the frost is on the pump- 
kin and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The Marvelous Product of Twenty Years 


O ROMANCE ever flashed upon 
N a silver screen can compare in 

glamor with the marvelous rise, 
the magical growth of the—Movie! 

Twenty years ago it was an un- 
heard of toy. Today in ten million 
homes there is happiness because of 
its flickering wonder. Shop girls and 
plow boys have forgotten the toil of 
the day to live in a new world of 
dreams, because of the movie; 
daughters of the rich and daughters 
of the poor, elbows together, are 
weeping together, laughing together 
because of the movie; the world has 
been made kin—and better—because 
of the movie. 

Atlanta, with her sister cities, 
shares in the glories of the screen. 
Imposing picture houses line its 
streets. The best in all motion pic- 
tures production is provided for At- 
lanta. Visitors go away charmed with 
the splendors they have seen in the 
movie palaces here; the city finds the 
most wholesome entertainment a city 
could ever find—wholesome enter- 
tainment within the bounds of every 
man, woman and child in the city. 


“Tet’s Go to the Movies” 


By LAMAR TROTTI 


The world has been brought to At- 
lanta by the movies, the world with 
its joys and its sorrows. Time, dis- 
tance, language have been obliterated 
by a camera. 

The Italian mother crooning to her 
child, sings, on the screen, the same 
tune the Atlanta mother sings to her 
baby; the blind boy of Russia, strug- 
gling upward to light, is, on the 
screen, the blind boy of Peachtree 
street, striving for his place in the 
sun; the wrongdoer of China is the 
wrongdoer of Atlanta. 

In the twinkling of an eye the world 
is brought home. Darkest Africa is 
unknown no longer; the latest Broad- 
way hit is Atlanta’s hit. The earth is 
linked together, brotherhood is pro- 
claimed, differences wiped out, bar- 
riers broken, the whole world welded 
together. 

A few short years, not so many that 
even the youngest of us in our major- 
ity cannot recall, the movie was an 
unheard of—or if heard of at all 
skeptically regarded “plaything.” 

A few cheap, gaudy, ill-ventilated, 
insanitary houses, known as ‘‘Nickelo- 


deons” had begun to crop up. The 
first appeared in Atlanta in 1906. 
Great, glaring, luridly sensational 
posters waved their appeals from in 
front to the lovers of garish melo- 
drama. 

The movies thus began with the 
sensational. It was a crude beginning 
for so great an industry, a crude be- 
ginning of flashy, bloody things about 
on a par with the dime novels which 
flooded the country at the time and 
with which our mothers were at con- 
stant war. 

But that day was short. Evolu- 
tion started and the movies moved a 
doubtful step forward—into the era 
of “vampire” pictures. Theda Bara 
became the rage, the screen’s greatest 
Kipling woman, a panther-like crea- 
ture shattering men and ideals, and 
that sort of rot—in the movies. It 
was sordid, sensual. Imitators by the 
hundreds mushroomed over night. 
The motion picture so far as produc- 
tion and class of story were concerned 
apparently was making little head- 
way, although great strides admit- 
tedly were being made in photogra- 


THREE MOGULS OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
Mr. Will H. Hays 


Mr. Jason Joy 


Mr. DeSales Harrison 
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phy, in housing accommodations, in 
sereen mechanics. 

But the people of America were 
beginning to be movie fascinated. 
Crowds were common. Box-office re- 
ceipts picked up enormously. The 
movie was becoming established—was 
established. 

A subtle new influence began to 
creep in. Leaders within the industry 
began to see visions of a mammoth 
business, of unlimited possibilities for 
good or evil. Men of foresight 
mounted to responsible positions. A 
new day dawned. 

These men said to themselves: 
“Took here! This is going to be a 
bigger thing than we dreamed of. 
We’ve got to think of the future.” 

Reconstruction times were on. Fa- 
mous actors from the legitimate 
stage were attracted to the screen. 
Money was spent freely in making 
pictures. The best writers were ap- 
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Convincing Evidence of the Progress Which Has Been Made in the 
Art of Photographing the Stars 


pealed to and rewarded for their ef- 
forts. 
new world to the producers. 
Managers of picture houses caught 
the infectious spirit of the producers. 


HERE WAS” 


One of Atlanta First Picture Theaters 
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The best literature opened a 


They were making money. They saw 
the need for expansion. They felt the 
demand for the best. They began to 
cater to other tastes, to the artistic; 
they began to buy from the producers 
only the better pictures. 

New houses sprang into existence, 
not cheap and gaudy, narrow en- 
trance holes in the wall, but beautiful, 
magnificent temples, palaces where 
beauty and art and modern conven- 
iences had been welded together to 
make a string of theatres of which 
the world might justly be proud. 

Atlanta’s houses were opened on a 
new and lavish scale. The Alcazar, 
now gone, was a decided upward step. 
Today what cities of Atlanta’s size 
can boast of finer, more complete, 
more beautiful moving picture houses 
than Atlanta? 

The Howard, the Metropolitan, the 
Rialto and all the rest, worthy of the 
city they serve and meeting with the 
success a prosperous, happy city 
owes them. 


A million dollars in a moving pic- 
ture theatre! When the announce- 
ment was made people smiled. It 
would never pay, they said. But the 
work went on, and today the Howard 
Theatre is cne of Atlanta’s show 
places, a magnificent monument to 
the fastest growing industry the 
world has ever known. 


Then came the Metropolitan, rival- 
ing the Howard, opening a new won- 
der house of beauty and comfort and 
grandeur, where such magnificent 
productions as “The Sea Hawk’ 
might not be lessened by the quarters 
provided. 


Every comfort has been provided 
for the Atlanta theatres. The aisles 
are broad and carpeted; the seats, 
easy and restful; exits on every side 


insure safety; rest rooms, smoking 
rooms; lounging rooms; mirrors; are 
there for the comfort of the guests. 
Ushers and pages assist in finding 
seats; every courtesy is shown. 


Beautiful pictures grace the walls, 
flowers lend an added charm. Ven- 
tilation is perfect. In summer the 
houses are delightfully cooled; in 
winter equally as comfortably 
warmed. No one would ever suspect 
that these magnificent places of 
beauty were once the ugly ducklings 
of “Nickelodeon days.” 


Today Atlanta boasts of about a 
dozen splendidly equipped, hand- 
somely arranged and prosperous pic- 
ture houses. The Atlanta theatre, 
home of traveling shows, often is con- 
verted into a motion picture house for 
an especially fine picture. “Thief 
of Bagdad” was shown there recently. 
The vaudeville homes—Keith’s and 
Loew’s—each show pictures. A new 
vaudeville theatre to house “big time” 
Keith’s is to be erected soon. Com- 
munity theaters are opening. There 
is one, the Palace, at Little Five 
Points, in Inman Park. Another is to 
open soon in West End. Others will 
follow. Several stretch along Decatur 
Street and Auburn Avenue for the use 
of negroes. All the suburbs of the 
city have their own houses and offer 


the same attractive programs as the 
theatres downtown. 

In its steady march ahead, the mo- 
tion picture has done something else. 
It has taught the world to know and 
love good music—not the few, but the 
many—now appreciate it. 


At first the music was cheap like 
the pictures. Usually there was a 
player-piano, electrically operated, 
which blared forth ragtime from early 
morning until late at night, all at 
the same pitch and in the same tempo. 


Then came the piano player who, in 
spite of everything, deserves much 
credit as the forerunner of the orches- 
tra and the scores of today. Usually 
he or she followed the theme of the 
picture. When it was teary, “hearts 
and flowers” were in order. When 
the villain appeared it was a “thump, 
thump-thump.” A race called for 
wild beating on the keys, and love was 
musically underscored by some popu- 
lar ballad of the moment. 


The first orchestra caused a mild 
sensation. The first definite scores 
for motion pictures, carefully se- 
lected music to tell the story, came in 
about the time of “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 


Where now is the theatre that 
doesn’t have its own orchestra? What 
would the Howard and Metropolitan 


be without Buel Reisinger and Enrico 
Leide and their symphony orches- 
tras? One shudders to think of a 
movie without them. 


As a result Atlanta—as a whole, 
not just a part—knows and appre- 
ciates good music. Operatic music, 
the music of Liszt, and of Wagner and 
Rachmaninoff, is recognized and ap- 
preciated as well as “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas’—and all because of the 
movies. 


Out of the motion picture theatre 
orchestra has developed Atlanta’s 
Symphony Orchestra, of which Atlanta 
is deeply proud and for which it 
should be and is deeply grateful. 


As the picture houses, the pho- 
tography, the screen mechanics have 
advanced—so have the stories to be 
told advanced. From the _ two-reel 
train robbery story of twenty years 
ago the motion picture has developed 
into an art of the most cosmopolitan 
sort, appealing to the best in all 
classes. 


A few short years ago the movies 
were advertising the “actual scenes of 
the Stanford White shooting by 
Harry K. Thaw.” ‘Ten years later 
Theda Bara was in her prime. This 
year “The Covered Wagon,” ‘The 
Thief of Bagdad”, “The Sea Hawk’, 
were offered. What words could tell 


Exterior Views of Atlania’s Two Leading Picture Theaters—The Metropolitan at the 


Left and The Howard at the Right. 
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Top, left—Valentino in the role of ‘‘Monsieur Beaucaire’’; Center—The Galleon in “The Seahawk” 


Right—Mary Pickford in the role of ‘Dorothy 


Vernon of Haddon Hall’’; In the Oval—Norma Talmadge in her W nderful Role in “Secrets”; Lower Left—A Dramatic Scene from the 


“Sea Hawk’; Center—Eugene O’Brien and Norma Talmadge in ‘“S>sercts”; Right—Scene from the Rockett Brothers in “Abraham Lincoln.’ 


such progress? The wheels of ad- 
vancement were turned many times 
in those fleeting ten years. 

What does this rise mean? Simply 
that the movie has found its level. 
Fortunately, that level is high and 
worthy. 

Such pictures as “Robin Hood”, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire”, “Dorothy Ver- 
non of Haddon Hall”, “Scaramouche”, 
“America”, “Anna Christie”, “Iron 
Horse”, “Ten Commandments”, ‘‘Beau 
Brummell” and scores of others too 
numerous to mention are more than 
pictures. They are works of art, de- 
serving a high place in the drama of 
today. 

Here are pictures made from his- 
tory and real literature, produced on 
a lavish scale with absolute regard 
for fact, produced regardless of ex- 
pense for truth’s sake, knowing no 
bounds of land, sea or sky, told sim- 
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ply, dramatically, and with consum- 
mate skill so that they can be 
brought into easy reach and under- 
standing of every man, woman and 
child in America. 

History reading and study is stimu- 
lated thereby; love of the classics of 
literature is stimulated; love of the 
world is stimulated; love of fellow 
man is stimulated. Ask the librarian 
how the coming of a motion picture 
made from a great book stimulates 
reading of that, and kindred, books. 

And through it all the motion pic- 
ture has walked alone as it were, 
doing of its own accord because it had 
caught a vision of something or other. 
No call for censorship in spite of the 
frequent cries that misdirected men 
and women in scattered places have 
uttered. 

Whatever changes have been made 
—and what industry in all history 


’ 


has ever undergone so many and 
such rapid changes—the industry has 
made them because it wanted to and 
not because someone told it it had to. 
men of vision may be counted on to 
men of vision may be countedon to 
do what is meet and proper. Always 
a few dissatisfied impatients will cry 
for checks and bans and laws—but 
the great, stabilizing, good common 
sense of Americans as a whole will 
leave the movie to work out its prob- 
lems as any other industry will. 

Mistakes there are, and mistakes 
there will be, but no industry, no 
matter how powerful, could have 
caught the fancy and achieved the 
standing the movies have had they 
not been fundamentally all right. 

As an evidence of its willingness 
and eagerness to give the best and as 
a token of its regard for its responsi- 
bility for the public it serves, the 


yy 
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Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America was formed, with 
practically all the influagntial pro- 
ducers and distributors of the movies 
enrolled. 


These aims were idealistic. In a 
word they were: 

(1) Establishing and main- 
taining the highest possible 
moral and artistic standards in 
motion picture production, and 
(2) Developing the educational 
as well as the entertainment 


value and general usefulness of 

motion pictures. 

On this high basis of service the 
public and the industry have _ been 
brought together on a new ground of 
common interests and ideals. Various 
organizations interested in better pic- 
tures have been developed and spon- 
sored. Atlanta’s Better Films Com- 


mittee, with Mrs. Alonzo Richardson 
at its head, is one of the most pro- 
gressive and responsive in the coun- 
try, by the way. 

The committee on public relations 


under the direction of Colonel Jason 
Joy, of New York, a man close to Will 
Hays, president of the organization, 
has done wonders in bringing about 
splendid co-operative relations. 

A southern office of the organiza- 
tion is maintained in Atlanta with 
DeSales Harrison, one of Atlanta’s 
most widely known young men at its 
head. The purpose of this office is to 
keep in close touch with the people, to 
feel the pulse and find out what is 
wanted and needed, to solicit the aid 
of the public in behalf of better mo- 


Top, left—A Balcony Scene from the “Sainted Devil’; Right—The Gardens at Versailles as Depicted in “(Monsieur Beaucaire”’; Center, Oval—A 


Scene in DeMille’s “‘Fect of Clay’; 


Center, right—Pathe Camera Men in Alaska; 


Lower, 


at the Right—A Scene from ‘‘The Covered Wagon.” 


left—Thomas Meighan Making the 


“Alaskan” ; 
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Chankspiving Cime 


By WILL D. MUSE 


i 


HERE’S a touch of golden glory spread upon 
the forest’s green. 
Waiting cotton fields so hoary add their 
beauty to the scene. 
Crimson sumac — Autumn’s pickets — standing 
guard on every hill, 
While from cornfield and from thickets comes the 
echo, “Whip-poor-will.” 
All the blessings of God’s making found in every 
earthly clime, 
Seems to be ours for the taking at dear, old 
Thanksgiving time. 


Il. 


HERE’S the South wind’s soft caresses as it 
whispers thro’ the trees, 
Autumn’s sunlight warms, and blesses ’till 
you’d think the honey-bees 
Would get busy stealing honey from the fields of 
golden-rod. 
Riches never bought with money. Just the gra- 
cious gift of God. 
Indian Summer laughing, lingers in old Dixie- 
land sublime, 
While the heart-strings feel Joy’s fingers ’tunin’ 
for Thanksgiving time. 


HOE 


HERE’S the white clouds slowly drifting 
with the blue sky in between, 
And the sunset splendor shifting riotous 
colors on the screen. 
Twilight shadows gently falling; stars in heav- 
en’s meadow-land ; 
While dear, friendly voices calling, whisper 
words we understand. 
Home lights from the windows gleaming—laugh- 
ter like some magic chime. 
Thank God, folks, we are not dreaming. It’s the 
South’s Thanksgiving time. 
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tion pictures, and to urge attendance 
at the best types of pictures so as to 
create so great an ultimate demand 
for that kind of picture that nothing 
else will flourish and pay. 

To aid in spreading his doctrine of 
better pictures, and to feel out the 
South, Colonel Joy is spending two 
months in the southwest. He will be 
in Atlanta November 18-20, and will 
be the guest of various civic organiza- 
tions and better films groups, to 
whom he will outline the purposes of 
his association and spread the ideals 
of his motion picture world which are, 
in exactly the same proportion, the 
ideals of the public. 

In conclusion let us say that if the 
growth of the movie has been mi- 
raculous, it has also been deserved. 
In 1902 the first picture theater was 
opened in Chicago under the name 
“Nicolet.” A few years later the 
first house was opened in Atlanta. 

The motion picture furnished enter- 
tainment for all, and at a reasonable 
cost. The entire family can find 
amusement at the same time and no 
other amusement appeals to the 
masses so much. The mill girls, the 
factory grind, the idle rich, are all 
brought together, the man of labor 
and the man of capital, and life is 
made more stable, America kept 
democratic. 

The movie has taken the place of 
cheap, vulgar amusements, has drawn 
the young away from dance hall and 
dens, into a virile, uplifting atmos- 
phere of light and music and beauty 
and clean entertainment. 


Its value to education is too great 
for words. Men believe what they 
can see. In the future more and 
more will the motion picture be used 
to educate. History will be written 
on the screen and geography learned 
from a film. In art, in religion, in 
science, in literature itself, the mo- 
tion picture of tomorrow is going to 
be the greatest single factor. 


COMRADES 


MR. MEANT-TO has a comrade 
And his name is Didn’t Do; 

Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Did they ever call on you? 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of Never-win 

And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the ghost of Might-Have-Been. 
—Calendar Third Church, St. Louis. 


Atlanta’s Monuments and Memortals 


Silent Testimony to the Sacred Past 


O THAT future generations may 
keep in touch with the city’s his- 
tory and cherish the traditions so 

precious to her builders, no better 
method may be employed than to 
erect monuments in honor of her il- 
lustrious citizens and to commemo- 
rate notable events. 


Though comparatively young, At- 
lanta has not failed in her rapid prog- 
ress to honor, in a permanent form, 
her sons who have won state-wide or 
national renown. And she has paused 
long enough to celebrate important 
happenings by having bronze tablets 
struck as perpetual reminders. 


The monument which attracts the 
greatest amount of attention from 
visitors to Atlanta is the bronze 
statue of Henry W. Grady, “Journal- 
ist, Orator, Patriot,” which stands on 
its granite and marble base in the 
middle of Marietta street, just west 
of its intersection with Forsyth street. 
The lettering on the base shows that 
Grady was born in Athens, Ga., May 
24, 1850, and died in Atlanta, Decem- 
ber 23, 1889. The fact is also pro- 
claimed that “He never held or sought 
public office,” and also “When he died 
he was literally loving a nation into 
peace.” This latter was taken from 
an editorial in the ‘“New York Herald” 
on Grady’s death. 


On the monument there are extracts 
from two of his speeches. From his 
speech at the University of Virginia 
on June 25, 1889, the excerpt reads as 
follows: “The citizen standing in the 
doorway of his home—contented on 
his threshold—his family gathered 
about his hearthstone—while he eve- 
ning of a well spent day closes in 
scenes and sounds that are dearest— 
he shall save the Republic when the 
drum tap is futile and the barracks 
are exhausted.” 


The other quotation is that eloquent 
paragraph from his speech made at 
Boston a short time before his death, 
which reads: “This hour little needs 
the loyalty that is loyal to one sec- 
tion and yet holds the other in endur- 
ing suspicion and estrangement. Give 


By ASHTON CHAPMAN 


us the broad and perfect loyalty that 
loves and trusts Georgia alike with 
Massachusetts—that knows no South, 
no North, no East, no West, but en- 
dears with equal and patriotic love 


The Monument to Henry W. Grady—Atlanta’s 
Most Beloved Citizen 


every foot of our soil, every state in 
our Union.” 

The visitor to Atlanta who arrives 
via the Terminal station sometimes 
fails to notice the handsome monu- 
ment overlooking the Terminal plaza 
and backed by graceful Lombardy 
poplars, which was erected by the em- 
ployees of the Southern railway in 
honor of the first president of that 
company, Samuel Spencer, ‘fa Geor- 
gian and a Confederate soldier,” who 
lived from 1847 to 1906. 

If the visitor goes down Mitchell 
street to Whitehall and on toward 
Peachtree, he will pass the old lamp 
post which has been left standing at 
the corner of Alabama and Whitehall 
streets, in front of the Atlanta Na- 
tional Bank Building. The base of 
this iron post was pierced by the fire 
of Union guns during the Siege of At- 
lanta, in July, 1864, and the shaft 
was broken into three pieces, but 
later repaired. This spot was marked 


five years ago by a bronze tablet 
erected under the auspices of the Old 
Guard and Atlanta Chapter, U. D. C., 
in memory of Andrew J. West, cap- 
tain, C. S. A., general, U. C. V. 

Pursuing one’s way out Peachtree, 
a relic of the Spanish-American war 
is encountered in the shape of an 
eight-inch shell at the corner of Har- 
ris street, on the lot of the Capital 
City Club. It bears the following in- 
scription: “This shell was fired by the 
‘Oregon’ at Morro castle during the 
Siege of Santiago. It was obtained 
and presented to the club by Major 
George P. Borden, Sixteenth Infan- 
try, United States Army, January, 
1900.” 

The next memorial one passes on 
Peachtree is at the corner of Forrest 
Avenue, and was presented to the citi- 
zens of Atlanta in 1903 by Forrest 
Adair. A metal shaft rising to a 
height of ten feet or more folds aloft 
a shield-shaped placque which con- 
tains the Confederate Stars and Bars, 
with the name, “Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, C. S. A.,” and the dates 1861- 
1865. 

The fountain in front of the Chris- 
tian Science Church, which helps to 
make a beauty spot of the intersection 
of Peachtree street with Fifteenth 
street and Peachtree Circle, was 
erected by Mrs. Joseph Madison High 
in 1914, in honor of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., founded 1891 by Mrs. 
Junia McKinley and Mrs. Martha Ber- 
rian Duncan. 

The present generation needs no 
reminders of the grim struggle of 
1914-1918, which involved the whole 
world, but in order that future ages 
may know and honor those from Ful- 
ton county who yielded their lives in 
the World War there was erected in 
1920, by the war mothers of the 
county, that handsome monument at 
Pershing Point—the northern junc- 
tion of Peachtree and West Peachtree 
—which contains a bronze tablet with 
the names of 140 fallen heroes. There 
are also given the names of the prin- 
cipal battles in which Atlanta soldiers 
are known to have fought: Cambrai, 
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Somme, Lys, Aisne, Champagne, 
Marne, Noyon, Montdidier, Oise, 


Ypres, Sainte Mihiel, Vittorio, Veneto, 
Meuse, Argonne. 


At the time of the Revolution the 
territory now occupied by. Atlanta 
was nothing but primeval forest, 
through which the Cherokee Indians 
roamed, but the Atlanta'chapter of 
the D. A. R. has definitely estab- 
lished the fact that a few blocks north 
of Brookwood station, at what is now 
Palisades Road, “the Indian trail 
Echota crossed the Peachtree trail.’ 
Accordingly they erected, a year or 
two ago, a granite marker, giving this 
information. 

A few blocks farther north, on the 
opposite side of Peachtree Road, 
where Collier road runs into it, there 
is a block of granite celebrating one 
of the brave deeds performed during 
the War Between the States. It is 
related in these brief words, ‘This, 
Collier Road, old and historic, leads 
to Howell’s mill, where Col. Robert 
Howell Graham, C. S. A., with one 
hundred of his command in one of his 
many raids captured 100 prisoners, 72 
wagons, and 300 mules and_ equip- 
ment.” 


At “Deerland”, the home of J. J. 


Top, left—The Woodrow Wilson Monument on Morningside Drive; 


Spalding, only a _ short distance 
farther out Peachtree road, there is 
a granite boulder on the front lawn, 
inset with a bronze tablet bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘This site marks the loca- 
tion of the Confederate troops (Capt. 
E. P. Howell’s battery) during the 
Battle of Peachtree Creek, July 20, 
1864. In the Siege of Atlanta the 
Confederate forces numbered 48,060, 
losses 84,979; Federal forces 112,819, 
losses 40,060.” 


By following Peachtree Road as far 
as Buckhead one comes to the old 
Roswell road, which, since being 
paved, has been christened ‘“Roose- 
velt Boulevard”, in honor of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who married Miss Mittie 
Bulloch, of Roswell, where the beauti- 
ful old Colonial mansion that was her 
home may still be seen. 


The attractive granite shelter at 
the car line in front of United States 
Hospital 48, on Peachtree Road be- 
tween Buckhead and Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, was erected this year, and 
dedicated to the soldiers who partici- 
pated in the World War. 


Some time in the future there will, 
no doubt, be erected a monument to 
mark the site of Camp Gordon, where 
so many hundreds of men were 


trained for duty overseas. 


Another reminder of the World 
War is found in the bronze tablet at 
the entrance to Tenth Street School, 
giving the names of its former stu- 
dents who were participants in that 
mighty conflict. 


In Morningside Park, one of At- 
lanta’s newer subdivisions, there was 
dedicated on May 25 of this year At- 
lanta’s monument in honor of Wood- 
row Wilson, our war president. A 
rough granite block about five feet 
high supports on its eastern face a 
large bronze tablet bearing this in- 
scription: “The elm and crepe myrtle 
trees in this park and on these thor- 
oughfares were planted and dedicated 
by the Atlanta Woman’s Club as a 
living memorial to our great states- 
man, Woodrow Wilson, president of 
the United States March 4, 1913, to 
March 4, 1921, commander in chief 
of his country during the great World 
War, advocate of permanent world 
peace through a league of nations 
based upon the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Born December 18, 1856. Died 
February 3, 1924.” 


On Piedmont avenue, near the 
Piedmont Driving Club, — stands 
“Craigie House,” where the meetings 


r 


Center—The Peace Monument in Piedmont Park; Right—The Sidney La- 


nier Monument in Piedmont Park; Below, left—The Pershing Point Monument; Center—The Memorial Fountain in Front of the Christian 
Science Church; Right—The Memorial to the Men in the World War, in Front of the Base Hospital on Peachtree Road. 
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Top—Monument to the Confederate Dead; the 
Gordon Monument and the Nathan Bedford 
Forrest Monument. 


of the Atlanta chapter, D. A. R., are 
held, and a short distance away is 
the imposing chapter house of the 
Joseph Habersham chapter, D. A. R., 
the corner stone of which was laid in 
1922. Both these institutions have 
done much toward keeping alive in 
Atlanta the history of America’s 
struggle for independence. 


What is perhaps the city’s most 
beautiful monument stands in Pied- 
mont Park at the Fourtcenth street 
entrance. The two bronze figures, 
upon a high granite base, represent 
a Confederate private crouching upon 
a broken cannon, grasping a musket, 
momentarily startled by the appear- 
ance of the angel of peace, with olive 
branch in hand, who says to him: 
“Cease firing—peace is proclaimed.” 
Below these words, and just above 
the inscription, is the seal of the Old 
Guard. The bronze tablet on the 


front of the base reads as follows: 
“The Gate City Guard, Captain G. 
Harvey Thompson, in the conscien- 
tious conviction of their duty to up- 
hold the cause of the Southern Con- 
federacy, offered their services to the 
Governor of Georgia and were en- 
rolled in the Confederate Army April 
3, 1861. 


“Inspired with the same sincerity of 
purpose and accepting in good faith 
the result of that heroic struggle, the 
Gate City Guard under the command 
of Captain Joseph F. Burke, desiring 
to restore fraternal sentiment among 
the people of all sections of our coun- 
try, and ignoring sectional animosity, 
on October 6, 1879, went forth to 
greet their former adversaries in the 
Northern and Eastern states, inviting 
them to unite with the people of the 
South to heal the nation’s wounds in 
a peaceful and prosperous reunion of 
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Center—Monument to the Unknown Confede- 

rate Dead; Bottom—Monument at Colonel 

Howell’s Home; Spanish-American Shell; The 
Collier Road Monument. 


the states. This ‘Mission of Peace’ 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the 
military and citizens in every part of 
the Union and this monument is 
erected as an enduring testimonial to 
their patriotic contribution to the 
cause of the national fraternity. Dedi- 
cated October 10, 1911, by Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Governor of Connecticut, and 
Hoke Smith, Governor of Georgia.” 


On the other side there is a bronze 
tablet of similar size, bearing at the 
top these words: “This monument is 
a memorial to the governors, mayors 
and councils, and military organiza- 
tions that endorsed the Guard’s Mis- 
sion, A. D., 1879, and which they 
ratified thirty-two years afterward by 
their presence at its dedication.” 
Then follows a long list of the gov- 
ernors, mayors and military officers 
concerned—those who served in 1879 
and in 1911. 
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Atlanta’s Greatest Monument—Stone 


A short distance from the peace 
monument is the “McKinley oak,” be- 
side which is a granite block topped 
by a bronze tablet bearing this in- 


scription: “This tree, planted in 
1922, under auspices of Atlanta 
Writers’ Club, by Atlanta Chapter 


U. D. C., John B. Gordon camp, Sons 
of Confederate Veterans; Fitzhugh 
Lee and Theodore Roosevelt camps, 
Spanish War Veterans, in honor of 
President William McKinley, who in 
1898, in Atlanta, said: ‘Every sol- 
dier’s grave made during our unfortu- 
nate Civil War is a tribute to Amer- 
ican valor, and the time has now come 
in the evolution of sentiment and feel- 
ing, under the providence of God, 
when, in the spirit of fraternity, we 
shall share with you in the care of 
the graves of the Confederate sol- 
diers’.”’ 

While descending the broad flight 
of steps nearby one may see across 
the “mall,” the Lanier monument, 
nestling among a number of low ever- 
greens. It is composed of Tennessee 
marble with a niche on the front side 
holding almost life-size bust of the 
great Southern poet. The inscription 
below shows that it was “Erected by 
Mrs. Livingston Mims in memory of 
Sidney Lanier’, who was born in Ma- 
con, Ga., February 3, 1842, and died 
in Lynn, Polk County, North Caro- 
lina, on September 7, 1881. 

Leaving the park by way of the 
Park Drive entrance, one may see— 
surrounding a triangular flower bed, 
and forming a base for the lamp posts 
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Mountain, Dedicated to the 
Glorious Men of the Confederacy 


at each of the three points, some of 
the granite blocks from Atlanta’s first 
pavement, which was laid on Alabama 
street in 1882. The three quaint old 
lamp posts mentioned, together with 
one on either side of the bridge lead- 
ing into the park, are from Atlanta’s 
first street light system, 1855. 

On the other side of town, at 
Grant park, there is the cyclorama, 
famous all over the South, which 
graphically portrays a scene from the 
Battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864. In 
the southeastern corner of the park 
may be seen the war engine “Texas,” 
and near at hand is the site of Fort 
Walker, an important Confederate 
stronghold during the fighting which 
occurred around Atlanta in 1864. 

There is also at Grant Park a re- 
minder of the Spanish-American war 
of 1898, in the form of two large 
bronze cannon captured from a Span- 
ish vessel. The two old iron cannon 
on either side of the Washington 
street entrance to the state capitol are 
also said to be relics of the Spanish 
war. The regimental colors borne by 
the First, Second and Third Georgia 
regiments in the Spanish war are pre- 
served at the capitol, along with a 
number of important battle flags of 
the War Between the States, and 
other relics. 

On the capitol grounds, at the en- 
trance on the corner of Hunter and 
Washington streets, there stands a 
handsome equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, and beside the 
main entrance on Washington street 


may be seen six large iron tablets re- 
lating the events which led up to and 
followed the Battle of Atlanta. These 
were erected by the Atlanta chapter, 
U. D. C., in 1920. On the walls of the 
capitol hang pictures of several offi- 
cers in the Confederate army as well 
as statesmen of the time, including 
Robert Tooms, Alexander H. Stephens 
in his wheel chair, and John B. Gor- 
don. In one corner of the east lobby 
stands the marble statue of Benjamin 
Harvey Hill, which was originally 
placed at the southern junction of 
Peachtree and West Peachtree streets. 

In the lobby on the opposite side of 
the building is the monument, un- 
veiled last year by the W. C. T. U., 
in memory of Mary Latimer McLen- 
don, “Mother of suffrage in Georgia, 
and pioneer leader in the temperance 
cause.” Very appropriately there is 
a drinking fountain in an urn below 
the likeness of Mrs. McLendon, which 
is chiseled in bas-relief. 

Among the notable historic relics at 
the capitol is a section of the famous 
Cambridge oak, under which Wash- 
ington took command of the Amer- 
ican army. It was presented this 
year to the state of Georgia by the 
city of Cambridge, Mass. 

Atlanta has not yet erected a monu- 
ment to her literary genius, Joel 
Chandler Harris, but she preserves as 
a shrine his home in West End, which 
he called “The Wren’s Nest,” and the 
adjoining “Snapbean Farm.” There is 
a portrait of the creator of the fa- 


mous character, “Uncle Remus,” 
hanging on the walls of the Carnegie 
library. 


Frank L. Stanton, the well known 
poet, enjoys the honor of having had 
his portrait placed at the library 
while he is still living. Portraits of 
other noted Atlantians to be found 
at the library include those of L. P. 
Grant, who gave Grant’s park to the 
city, and John Flynn, who, among 
other services rendered the city, was 
instrumental in preserving the Young 
Men’s Library association, which was 
later merged into the Carnegie 
library. There is also a fine portrait 
of Captain Austin R. Davis, U. S. 
M. C., born in Atlanta on July 31, 
1871, and killed in battle at Tien Tsin, 
China, July 31, 1900. 

The majority of Atlanta’s monu- 
ments have risen out of the War Be- 
tween the States. In addition to those 
already mentioned here is the tall 
shaft at Oakland cemetery, erected in 
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The Paper Shell Pecan in Georgia 


One of Our Greatest Industries 


ECANS are commonly known 
P:: wild or seedling pecans and 

budded or paper shell pecans. 
The seedling pecans are the pecans 
that grow in forests or wild condi- 
tions, mostly in river bottoms. The 
bulk of the seedling pecans are pro- 
duced in Texas, Oklahoma and Lou- 
isiana, with quite a few in other 
Southern States. There is no uni- 
formity in size or quality among 
seedling pecans. They are, as a rule, 
small and hard and thick of shell. 
These pecans, until a few years ago, 
were sold to the jobber for from 5 
cents to 8 cents per pound. In many 
cases the trees were cut down to har- 
vest the crop. They were not consid- 
ered to have much commercial value. 
In recent years power cracking ma- 
chines have been invented, and a tre- 
mendous business has developed in 
seedling pecan meats and prices of 
these nuts in the shell have steadily 
advanced. Now the jobbers and 
shellers have to pay from 10 cents 
to 20 cents per pound. These small 
meats are used chiefly by candy 
manufacturers and bakers. The con- 
sumption of pecan meats has devel- 
oped with tremendous rapidity. One 
large concern is vacuum-packing 
them and the retail stores carry them 
in one-half pound tins. 


The cultivated or budded or paper 
shell pecan is an evolution from the 
seedling pecan. A seedling tree bear- 
ing exceptionally large and high qual- 
ity nuts is the parent tree. Bud- 
ding wood was taken from this tree 
and the seedling trees in pecan nur- 
series were budded with this wood 
and thus cultivated varieties have 
been developed. Of the cultivated or 
named varieties there are probably 
100 or more. Of these there are 
probably a dozen or so that have 
proven to be of commercial value. A 
few of these named varieties are 
raised over a large area (almost any- 
where that pecans will grow) and 
some seem adapted especially to some 
limited territories. The cultivated 
pecans are, as a rule, much larger and 
thinner shelled than the seedling pe- 
cans. Some of these varieties bear 
at an early age (6 to 7 years) and are 
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very prolific and others are slow 
coming into commercial bearing and 
are not so prolific. The Schley, 


Stuart, Pabst and Success are among 
that have no cultivated pecans. 


The 


the varieties that have come to be 
called standard, both as to size and 
quality. The Frotcher, Mobile, Money 
Maker and Moore are among the prof- 
itable varieties, bearing heavily and 
as a rule at a younger age. No doubt 
new varieties will be developed that 
will equal and possibly excel the 
above. 
Pecans in Georgia 

Georgia has a great many seedling 
pecans all oyer the state, but Georgia 
is the premier state for the cultivated 
or budded pecan. It was in south- 
west Georgia in the Albany district 
that the first large commercial pe- 
can orchards were planted. The ex- 
tensive planting of commercial or- 
chards started 18 years ago. At that 
time the pecan was a dream—a little 
later it was a hope—today it is an 
established industry. Five years ago 
the cultivated pecan crop in Georgia 
was counted by the thousands of 
pounds; today it runs into millions of 
pounds; yes, millions of dollars. 
There are only six counties in Georgia 

(Continued on Page 40.) 


A Striking Group 
of Pictures Show- 
ing the Orchards 
and Fruit of the 
Paper Shell Pecan 
Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Putney. 
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The National Pecan Growers’ Exchange 
Co-operative Morketing Works Well in Pecan Industry 


By WILLIAM P. BULL ARD, President-Manager 


BOUT eighteen years ago there 

were formed two nut growers’ 

organizations that have since 
been functioning with progressive in- 
fluence: the Georgia-Florida Pecan 
Growers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Nut (Pecan) Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which meet once a year in va- 
rious sections of the United States to 
discuss questions of variety and va- 
rietal adaptations, cultural, pruning, 
fertilizing, spraying and other prob- 
lems incident to pecan development. 
After the industry got well on its way 
toward fruitage the question of mar- 
keting began to be discussed and at 
one of the annual meetings of the 
Georgia-Florida Pecan Growers’ As- 
sociation a committee headed by Col. 
C. A. Van Duzee, of Cairo, Ga., one of 
our oldest and best men in the in- 
dustry, was appointed to study the 
broad question of marketing and, in 


its discretion, set up the machinery 
necessary to market the vast crops of 
pecans that were sure to come in the 
future. 

This committee took up the prob- 
lem and at the following fall meeting 
of the National Nut (Pecan) Grow- 
ers’ Association made a report, which 
report was adopted and the same 
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committee was made a committee of 
the National::Nut (Pecan) Growers’ 
Association, thus constituting the 
same personnel as a committee of 
these two influential’ associations. 
Thus fathered. the committee pursued 
its labors and in due time organized 
the National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change on the exact lines of the Cali- 
fornia walnut and almond growers’ 
marketing associations that have done 
so much for the walnuts and almonds 
of California. The exchange was the 
first co-operative marketing associa- 
tion to function in Georgia, and at 
that time there was no co-operative 
marketing law and incorporation had 
to be effected through a very small 
capital stock with shares placed at 
$1.00 each and only one share to each 
grower and those shares not to carry 
dividends—thus constituting as nearly 
as possible a non-stock, non-profit 


co-operative marketing organizations. 
Later on a co-operative marketing act 
was passed in Georgia and the ex- 
change amended its charter so as to 
bring it wholly within the line of that 
law and also within a similar law that 
had been passed by the National Con- 
gress. The president of the exchange 
visited California and traveled 
through the length and breadth of 
that state studying all of their great 
co-operative marketing association in 
order to learn the underlying prin- 
ciples of those successful ones and to 
discover the faults of those that had 
not been prosperous. Thus equipped 
the National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change started on its way of true 
co-operative marketing in Georgia. 
The exchange has been functioning 
in an active way in the markets for 
six years and is now known from 
(Continued on Page 43.) 


Illustrations of the Work Done in the Na- 
tional Pecan Growers’ Exchange at Al- 
bany. Every Care Is Given to the Grad- 
ing, Packing and Storing of the Nuts. 
This Is One of the Largest Warehouses 
_in the State of Georgia. 
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Pecans--Georgia’s Gift to the World 


Pedigreed Stock and Proper Pruning Essential 


“Georgia’s Gift to the World.” 

The industry began in Mitchell 
county, Georgia, some 25 years ago, 
where there is found today some of 
the most valuable pecan groves in 
the world, views of which are shown 
in this issue of The City Builder. 
Such groves pay a fine return an- 
nually on a valuation of $1,500 to 
$2,000 per acre. 

The Georgia paper shell pecan has 
rightly taken its place at the top of 
the list and is recognized as superior 
to all other nuts in every particular. 


Pee paper shell pecan is truly 


1—A Pecan Grove at Baconton, 
Chas. C. Beaty; 
Which Yields Good Profit; 
the Pecans; 4—Close-up, 
Fruit on the Tree; 
Pounds of Choice Pecans; 
Warehouse. 


Owned by 
2—A Baconton Orchard 2 
3—Gathering | @ 

Showing the @ 
One Tree With 200; 
6—A Pecan | 


By J. HOPE TIGNER 


The development of the industry 
has been rapid despite the fact that it 
requires 7 to 10 years to bring a grove 
into bearing, which is more than twice 
the time required to bring an_orange 
grove, apple, pear or peach orchard 
into bearing. 

While the area planted to paper 
shell pecans is comparatively small 
and mostly centered in southwest 
Georgia, where the industry first be- 
gan, there are many valuable groves 
scattered! over the entire state of 
Georgia and in parts of South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Alabama. There 


are many individual trees in the res- 
idential sections of Atlanta. 

The annual crop in Georgia runs 
well into millions of dollars. 

Many varieties have been developed 
through scientific study and propa- 
gation, varying much in character, 
size and flavor. MHorticulturists and 


nurserymen who are students of the 
industry have eliminated many of the 
trial varieties for one cause or an- 
other and are giving great care to 
the development of only such varie- 
ties as have proven profitable and 
(Continued on Page 42.) 


desirable. 
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Make America First in the Air 


The Flying Age is at Hand 


ternational Air Races held in 

Dayton, Ohio, October 2, 3 and 
4, was expressed in the words dis- 
played on a gold shield which formed 
part of the decorations at the banquet 
of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. These words were: 

“Make America First in the Air!” 

This motto is the slogan of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, which 
held its annual convention at Dayton, 
Ohio, on the dates shown. The In- 
ternational Air Races, supervised and 
conducted by the Association, while 
taking on a sporting and circus-like 
atmosphere, had underneath a_ de- 
cidedly serious purpose—that of dem- 
onstrating what has already been done 
in this country in the field of aeronau- 
tics and in emphasizing the need for 
greater activity on the part of our 
citizens. 

The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
was represented at the races and in 
the convention by the chairman and 
vice-chairman of its aviation commit- 
tee, both of whom are members of the 
National Aeronautic Association and 
were official delegates from the 
chamber representing Georgia to the 
convention. 

Dayton is the birth city of the 
heavier-than-air flying machine. Just 
twenty years ago the Wright Broth- 
ers made their first successful flight. 
We visited the original hangar used 
by these pioneers and saw there their 
first airplane. Later we saw it in 
flight, slowly circling the field under 
the guiding hand of Lieut. John A. 
Macready. The hangar occupies a 
prominent position on the Wilbur 
Wright field. This field, comprising 
5,000 acres, was recently purchased 
by the citizens of Dayton, who raised 
$500,000 for the purpose and_ pre- 
sented it to the United States Gov- 
ernment as a memorial to Wilbur 
Wright, who, with his brother, Orville 
Wright, made the airplane possible, 
and who lost his life in their experi- 
ments. The field, the largest aviation 
field in the world, will be used by the 


ola keynote purpose of the In- 
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By WILLIS A. CHAFFEE 


MR. WILLIS A. CHAFFEE 


Chairman Committee on Aviation, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce 


War Department as a home for the 
engineering division of the air serv- 
ice and will become the nation’a air 
center. 

Two hundred citizens of Dayton un- 
derwrote and guaranteed a fund of 
$250,000 to make possible and carry 
to a successful close the air races. 
The foregoing amounts rather stag- 
gered us Atlantians, who for nearly 
three years have been working to 
have Atlanta purchase and equip a 
landing field of but 100 acres, at an 
expense of approximately $75,000, 
especially when we learned that Day- 
ton has considerably less population 
than Atlanta. 

The races, while exciting, were not 
as interesting and thrilling to us as 
the features scheduled as the “Air 
Carnival” and the side lights on the 
field. 

The grandstands for spectators 
were approximately one mile long and 
during the last two days were com- 
fortably filled while thousands stood 
outside the stand barriers. Parked 
automobiles occupied acres of space 


and seemed to number thousands. A 
section of the field was given over 
to citizens’ airplanes which had been 
flown from every section of the coun- 
try, including Canada. One from 
Dallas, Texas, made a non-stop flight 
to Dayton. One from Chicago was 
owned and piloted by a physician who 
uses the plane in his practice for long 
distance calls. Another was owned 
and flown by a western sheriff whose 
jurisdiction embraces a large terri- 
tory. A newly married couple on 
their honeymoon came to the races 
in an airplane. An old gentleman 
who went west to Montana in an ox 
cart years ago flew to the races as a 
passenger in an airplane. There were 
some seventy of these citizens com- 
mercial planes of all kinds and sizes; 
biplanes and monoplanes; planes car- 
rying from one person up to planes 
fitted up like Pullmans to carry ten 
persons. 

At the other end of the field were 
parked the army planes. Here could 
be seen planes of practically every 


_type used by the war department. 


The races started from this end of 
the field. The first airplane 
(Wright) weighed 200 pounds. The 
Barling bomber, the largest airplane 
in the world, developed and built by 
the war department, weights 20,000 
pounds. With full military load, in- 
cluding the crew of eight men, it 
weighs 43,000 pounds. This plane 
made exhibition flights every day of 
the races. The large center-door 
street cars running on Peachtree 
street, Atlanta, weigh 36,800 pounds. 
Imagine one of these cars leaving the 
ground’ flying through the air 
wherever’ directed, and _ returning 
safely to its parking place and one 
can get some conception of the thrill 
experienced in watching the flights of 
this monster plane with its 120-foot 
spread of wings driven by six 400- 
horse power motors. 

Moored to a steel mast was an air 
ship similar in type to the Shenandoah 
which recently passed over Atlanta, 
but smaller. This ship made numer- 


Top, left—The Shenandoah Is Here Shown 
Moored to Her Mast at San Diego; Right 
—The ZR3 Is Here Shown at the End of 
Its Successful Flight and Is Ready for 


the Hangar; Bottom—Seven of Our Na- 
val Battle Fleet Planes in the Famous 
“V” Formation. 


ous exhibition flights. On one trip 
it carried underneath an airplane to a 
height of 1,000 feet when the airplane 
was released and flew away under its 
own power. 

Most of us have seen moving’ pic- 
tures of sky writing, laying of smoke 
screens, parachute jumping, various 
formation flying by squads of air- 
planes, stunt flying, such as tail 
spins, wing spins, nose dives, looping 
the loop and the like, but during the 
air carnival we saw all of these dem- 
onstrations. At times the air above 
us seemed to be filled with planes. 
At other times one plane would be 
seen at a height of perhaps two milcs 
standing straight up on its tail and 
spinning like a top. Suddenly it 
would turn and dive to within two 
or three hundred feet of the earth, 
when it would turn and begin another 
climb. 

The races were for various classes 
and types of planes. Prizes aggre- 
gating $40,250 in cash and Liberty 
Bonds in addition to handsome tro- 
phies were given. One race was for 
midget planes with small motors of 
less than 20-horse power. The win- 
ning plane, with pilot and gasoline, 
weighed 500 pounds and averaged 65 
miles per hour for the 50-mile dis- 
tance traveled. In the duration race 
for model planes having °a_ wing 
spread of not more than 40 inches, 
a model designed by a boy from 
Chicago remained in the air 10 min- 
utes and 14 seconds and flew a mile 
and a half in a stiff wind. 

Every spectator at these races must 
have left with the idea clearly in his 
mind that the flying age is at hand. 


It was patent that the airplane is to- 
day our greatest engine of attack and 
defense in the event of war. With a 
developed speed of 2, 3 and 4 miles 
a minute for the larger and swifter 
planes no city can say that they are 
exempt from attack by a foe. Al- 
though our army and navy planes 
hold practically all of the interna- 
tional records, our country, where the 
airplane was born, is far behind other 
nations in the number of planes avail- 
able for use in war and in the utiliza- 
tion of airplanes for commercial pur- 
poses. 


A great duty devolves upon our 
citizens to MAKE AMERICA FIRST 
IN THE AIR—Atlanta should do its 
part. Our first work to this end is 
to provide and equip a suitable land- 
ing field for airplanes so that flyers 
from other sections of the country 
may come this way knowing that 
there is a safe parking place. A place 
where our own citizens who have been 
trained as pilots may keep their 
planes and keep fit as pilots; a place 
where those who would own airplanes 
can park them and learn to _ pilot 
them; a place where our technical 
students can study planes and experi- 
ment on new ideas and become pro- 
ficient through practice and be pre- 
pared to take their place in this new 
and fast growing industry; a place 
where our young boys will, through 
observation, turn their inventive ge- 
nius toward aeronautics as they now 
do toward radio. Atlanta needs a 


BUILDER 


landing field for mail by air. With 
a well prepared and equipped landing 
field commercial aeronautics would 
soon be a fact for Atlanta, both for 
passengers and express matter. 


Recent information is to the effect 
that Atlanta is about to acquire a 
landing field. When acquired it must 
be prepared for use. There remains, 
however, other work on the part of 
our citizens to help MAKE AMER- 
ICA FIRST IN THE AIR. Some of 
us probably never will fly. Others of 
us who now think that we will keep 
on the ground will be flying within 
five years from now. We learned at 
Dayton that the small “flivver” plane 
to cost less than a thousand dollars 
is almost here. When it comes, as 
it will, its use will parallel the use 
of the automobile. 

It is up to us to urge our represen- 
tatives at Washington to do their ut- 
most to secure from Congress ade- 
quate appropriations for increasing 
our air forces to a sufficient number 
to MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE 
AIR. We should urge them to sup- 
port the Winslow bill, or one equally 
as good, for regulation and inspec- 
tion designed to make flying safe for 
everyone. 

Little can be accomplished in these 
matters by each man and woman 
working alone. It needs united effort. 
The medium right at hand for such 
united citizen support is membership 
in the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion. This association is working for 
the accomplishment of all that has 
been outlined. It is receiving the 
moral support of Chambers of Com- 
merce in many citi 

One of our members, Mr. R. E. Lee 
Cone, was honored at Dayton by 
being elected a Governor of the As- 
sociation for the State of Georgia. 
He was also elected a vice-president 


(Continued on Page 46.) 
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A Sound and Paying Investment 


The Georgia Training School for Boys 


OVERNOR HUGH M. DORSEY 

did not have any surplus money 

in the treasury back in 1919, 
but he was business man enough to 
be on the outlook for a real invest- 
ment for the state of Georgia. His 
attention was drawn to the fact that 
one of the surest investments he could 
make for the state would be to estab- 
lish a training school for boys and di- 
vorce from the state prison system 
the reformatory for boys. Governor 
Dorsey, along with other Georgians, 
had come to ponder seriously the 
statement that “there are no delin- 
quent children, but there are delin- 
quent parents, state governments and 
environments.” The new institution 
was approved and the governor ap- 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


pointed an able board of managers 
and the state appropriated $30,000 
per year with which to carry on the 
institution. 

The people of Georgia have not 
known in detail about the working of 
this institution, but we have all known 
of the marvelous results of its work. 
There is not a county in Georgia, 
hardly a community in Georgia, that 
has not had an opportunity to wit- 
ness, first hand, the wonderful in- 
fluence of this institution over some 
boy who had become a subject of pub- 
lic responsibility. 

I like the word “influence” in re- 
ferring to this institution. I visited 
the home some weeks ago and I was 
struck with the fact that I was in an 


unusually wholesome atmosphere the 
moment I stepped from the car and 
looked about the grounds. Beautiful 
lawns, stretching away to well kept 
hedges with flower gardens and 
shrubbery—a typical front yard for 
any first class boys’ school in the 
land. And soon my attention was 
drawn to some boys at work on the 
gravel drive. They were not guarded 
They were not marked in their dress 
as victims of circumstances. They 
were just boys, ruddy of complexion, 
stout of body and happy in their 
work. 

Mr. William Ireland, assistant su- 
perintendent of the home, took me 
in charge and showed me over the 
buildings and grounds. This man Ire- 


Standing at Attention, at the Top; Left, Mrs. Manson, Superintendent of the Home, with Two of Her Boys; Right, Two Fine Young Americans; 
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Bottom, Waiting for the Ball to Move. 
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land was trained in the home. He is 
as an aggressive young American 
as can be found in this state and 
would be sought after by many busi- 
ness man could he know him in his 
fine work at Milledgeville. Mrs. Man- 
son, the superintendent, was ill and 
was not at home. 

I was impressed with the cleanli- 
ness of the buildings. I looked to 
find some place that was not clean, 
not that I wanted to see it, but my 
curiosity was at high pitch. I did 
not see one sign of carelessness any- 
where. I have never seen a school 
building in Georgia so clean as that 
training school for boys at Milledge- 
ville was on that September morning, 
and they did not remotely expect any 
visitor that morning. Not only are 
the grounds and buildings clean, but 
even the stables where the milch cows 
and horses stay were marked for 
their sanitary condition and for their 
lighting and ventilation. 


Among the interesting signs of the » 


industry of the boys themselves is a 


huge potato barn which they con- 
structed with the aid of a foreman. — 


They also built the modern barn. I 
saw a dozen or so boys at work in 
the shop and they were making every- 
thing from handles for hoes to spokes 
for wheel barrows. They are learn- 
ing how to live. 

Mr. Ireland took me to his office 
and showed me the system of the 
home. Boys are admitted every 
month, both white and black. They 
can only care for sixty-five whites 
and sixty colored. They are admitted 
into what is called the sophomore 
class, where they are supposed to stay 
three months. Then they advance, if 
their record is good, to the junior 
class where they spend another three 
months, and then they go to the senior 
class where they stay six months, 
making a year which is the average 
period spent by each boy at the home. 
At the end of the year, if the record 
is good, the boy is paroled. Mr. Ire- 
land explained with what care they 
go about paroling a boy. Every pre- 
caution is observed to insure a good 
home for the boy. Reports are made 
every week by the person to whom 
the boy is paroled. He reports on 
the boy’s work and on his conduct. I 
read a number of these reports and 
the remarkable thing about the re- 
ports was the uniformly high record 
of the boys who have been trained at 
the home. 

While they are taking their year 
of training the home uses a system 


MR. WILLIAM IRELAND 


Assistant to Mrs. Manson 


‘of awards which proves a great stim- 


ulus. They have so many possible 
merits for each day. For example, 
here are some of the things for which 
a boy receives a merit: 

Clean Speech 

Thorough Work 

Care of Property 

Care of Clothing 

Personal Neatness 

School Work 

Honesty and Truthfulness 

Obedience 


They have a big board and every 
day their individual records are post- 
ed in this board so that each boy can 
tell where he stands. Of course, they 
have demerits also. And the boys can 
easily tell who is advancing and who 
is not. 

I was greatly pleased to hear Mr. 
Ireland tell of Mrs. Manson’s in- 
fluence over the boys. He told me 
about this capable woman giving her 
entire thought and energy to the 
home in an abandon which should 
draw to the home unending friends 
and financial support. She believes 
in every boy, believes in his ultimate 
possibility to become a good and use- 
ful man. Boys come to the home 
from all sorts of communities with 
charges of various crimes against 
them. Mrs. Manson and her asso- 
ciates set in to win these boys away 
from their bent toward crime and to 
direct their thought and energy to- 
ward the positive laws of life. 

As Mr. Ireland told me of story 


after story of marvelous discovery of 


genuine manhood in the little fellows, 
I watched a boy just outside the win- 
dow who was scrubbing the windows. 
He was a little fellow who showed he 
had looked deep into life’s mirror. 


His eyes were pathetic in their story 
of his heart’s distress. Mr. Ireland 
explained that this boy had been with 
them about a week, that he had come 
to them with a record that would ap- 
(Continued on Page 48.) 


1—A Glance at the Hospital Facilities Within the Home; 2—Taking Care of Their Teeth ; 
3—The Shop Where They Make Everything from Bird Houses to Plow Stocks; 4—Learning 


Another Essential Trade. 
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Southern Exposition Exhibit Plan 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, “fanuary 19 to 31, 1925 


HE Southern Exposition as it is 
A ee planned will be so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, so beautiful, 
so truthful of the real South, so full 
of her warmth and hospitality, so 
charming and educational, that the 
visitors coming into its semi-tropical 
atmosphere with the charm of its 
decoration and its wealth of the 
greatness of the 
South cannot nel 
but be thrilled with 
the picture of it all. 
It will fill with 
pride our own peo- 
ple who are fortun- 
ate enough to visit 
the Exposition, for 
with the cooperation 
of our state commit- 
tee we can make the 
entire exhibit the 
finest and most at- 
tractive one ever 
shown in New York 
and one that will 
bring credit to all 
the Southern States. 
Coming in by the 
Lexington avenue 
entrance and up the 
broad marble stair- 
way lined with 
palms and flowering 
plants to the grand 
main floor, one will 
find at the head of 
the stairway a typi- 
cal Southern home 
with its tall white 
columns, its spac- 
ious veranda and its 
wide open door be- 
tokening our  well- 
known hospitality. 
Over the door will be a sign reading, 
“The South Welcomes You.” This 
open door will lead through to the 
wide center aisles running through 
the building. On the walls of the 
two large rooms of the house, one on 
each side of this door, will be paint- 
ings and photographs of prominent 
present day authors, philanthropists, 
musicians and educators of the South 
as well as those of our governors. 
Coming out of the back door of the 
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flowering plants. 


By A. R. ROGERS, Assistant Manager 


Southern home, at the head of the 
main aisle, one will pass through a 
grove of orange, lemon and grape- 
fruit trees. These will be full grown 
and laden with their golden fruit. In 
the center of the floor will be a 
large fountain— Ponce de _  Leon’s 
Fountain of Youth. Around it will 
be beautiful flowers with palms and 
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The Building in Which the Southern Exposition Will Be Held. 


It Is the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 


Hanging high over 
head will be silver trailing moss, and 
the balcony will be festooned with 
sprays of mistletoe, holly and jas- 
mine vines. 

The rest of the grand main floor 
will be taken up by four state exhib- 
its, each state occupying about 7,500 
square feet of space. These, as well 
as the state exhibits on the two upper 
floors, will be prepared by exhibit ex- 
perts in each state so as to make 


every exhibit as attractive as it will 
be educational. 

On the mezzanine floor will be lo- 
cated three state exhibits. In the 
center of the front section of the 
mezzanine floor is the broad stair- 
way leading up to the third floor. 
There are also four side stairways 
and two special elevators that run 
from the grand main 
floor to the third, 


stopping at the 
mezzanine floor, 
making each floor 


easily accessible. 
Wide aisles will ac- 
commodate the 
thousands who will 
crowd the Exposi- 
tion both afternoons 
and evenings. On 
the mezzanine floor, 
near the _ balcony, 
will be located the 
large orchestra 
which will be heard 
equally as well on 
the grand main floor 
and the third floor. 
On the third floor 
of the Exposition 
will be located the 
cotton field and cot- 
ton gin, and also the 
Jubilee _ Singers. 
These will be one of 
the main attractions 
to the people of 
New York, for few 
of them have ever 
seen cotton growing 
or the ginning of 
the same, and the 
Jubilee Singers are 
always a drawing 
ecard wherever they sing. These fea- 
tures will make the top floor of the 
Exposition one of the most popular, 
if not the most popular, floors of all. 
Grand Central Palace covers nearly 
an entire city block and as the South- 
ern Exposition occupies three floors 
it will be one of the largest exposi- 
tions ever held in New York. 
Atlanta is wideawake to the un- 
usual opportunity this exposition of- 
(Continued on Page 33.) 
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The Grady Hospital Auxiliary 


Constructive Work of Loyal Atlanta Women 


HILE everyone in Atlanta 
knows there is a Grady Hos- 
pital, with its splendid staff 

of physicians and nurses; children’s 
clinic; obstetrical clinic; male and fe- 
male medical clinic; the general op- 
erating clinic where so many accident 
cases are repaired; and the wonderful 
new cancer clinic—few are aware 
that there is an organization known 
as the GRADY HOSPITAL AUXIL- 
TARY. 

This organization is the grand- 
daughter of the original Grady Hos- 
pital Aid Association, founded in 
1894, by Mrs. Samuel Inman and 
after passing through the stage of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to Grady Hospital 


At the Left Are Two Excellent Views of Grady Hospital. 


By MRS. BEN R. WOFFORD 


has now become the Grady Hospital 
Auxiliary and has both men and 
women members, some of Atlanta’s 
most prominent and _ progressive 
women have been officers of this or- 
ganization and many of them are still 
actively interested in this work. 

For years Mrs. E. L. Connally was 
treasurer, and speaks most amusingly 
of their efforts to pay for the lot on 
which the Albert Steiner Ward now 
stands. This is the latest addition 
to Grady Hospital and the opening of 
this cancer clinic has enlarged the 
work of the Auxiliary, as well as the 
usefulness of the hospital. 

Few Atlantians realize the enor- 
mous number of cases. passing 


“ 


At the Top, Right, Is the New 


through Grady Hospital each year. 
All of them charity patients, often 
not only destitute of funds but of 
friends and the chief efforts of the 
Auxiliary are directed toward pro- 
viding comforts not given by the city. 

The surgical dressings committees, 
by making thousands of dressings 
each week, release the nurses from 
this work for closer attention to their 
patients. 

The ward committees, by distribut- 
ing books, papers, jellies and other 
such things, as well as a word of 
cheer to each patient, when the wards 
are visited, bring great pleasure to 
the patients and make the work easier 

(Continued on Page 39.) 


Steiner Cancer Annex 


and at the Bottom the Section of the Hospital for Negroes. 
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Thanksgiving 


Atlanta has much for which to be truly grateful this 
Thanksgiving season. Three of our contributors to this 
issue have given worthy expression to the spirit which is 
obviously in the hearts of our people. 

Our stores are crowded with shoppers. Our banks are 
full of money on deposit and savings accounts. Our fac- 
tories are running at maximum production. Our hotels 
are crowded. Our schools are full and the children are 
courageously fitting themselves for their life’s work. Our 
churches are well attended and are shedding abroad in 
our City a spirit of beneficent good will and kindly serv- 
ice. Our homes are substantial and happy. 

Let us everyone recognize the goodness and mercy of an 
omnipotent and omnipresent Creator and Preserver of His 
universe, and render unto Him our song's of adoration 
and our prayers of Thanksgiving. 


Our Greatest Need 


THE City BUILDER believes that Atlanta should be in- 
terpreted by Atlantans and that ever and anon we should 
seek to know what are the goals of our common good. 
Just as the human body needs an occasional checking up 
to insure against some insiduous malady that may be 
doing its deadly work, so a growing City should watch 
its blood pressure, its pulse beat, its temperature. More 
than that, we should take an inventory of our actual stock. 
We should know what are our failures as well as our suc- 
cesses. 

To this end we are offering a purse of twenty-five dol- 
lars to the citizen of Atlanta who will submit the best 
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diagnosis of our present condition and our vital needs for 
1925. This statement must not exceed five hundred words 
and must be in the hands of the Editor by November 20. 
A committee of well known citizens will award the prize 
and the first, second and third choices will be published 
in the December issue. 


The Community Chest 


Atlanta is going to roll up another victory for 1924 by 
getting whole-heartedly into the Community Chest drive 
this week, with everybody working at his post. Mr. Black 
has outlined the plan of the 1924 drive and has made a 
telling argument by merely reporting the story of the 
1923 drive and its glorious results. 


Atlanta has learned the profitable lesson of working 
together in its charity work. The spirit of human sym- 
pathy has gripped out City as never before, and we are 
working hand in hand to meet the needs of all our people. 


A committee will call on you in the next few days for 
your subscription. Don’t keep them waiting or cause 
them to come back. Have your mind made up and your 
pen ready to sign. 


Pecans 


The three stories in this issue on the pecan industry 
form the basis of an interesting study of one of Georgia’s 
growing industries. Very few people in Georgia realize 
the significance of the pecan industry and its inevitable 
development. Ten years from now Georgia will be pro- 
ducing twice the present yield of pecans and our market 
will have belted the earth. 


This year the crop is cut off, but the growers are confi- 
dent that they can check the ravages of the insect which 
has done the damage and that next season will see a rec- 
ord yield. It is our privilege to co-operate with our neigh- 
bors of the pecan belt in helping them: market their 1924 
crop to the best advantage and to give them assurance 
of our desire to help them in every possible way in the 
expanding programs which they are so wisely planning. 


The Terminal Station 


Atlantans learned with relief that a permit had been 
issued for extensive repairs and enlargement of our em- 


barrassingly inadequate and dilapidated Terminal Station, ~ 


but the weeks and months are passing and the work has 
not been started. We are suffering, as a city, beyond 
description because of this lamentable situation. A dis- 
tinguished newspaper writer was passing through our City 
a little while ago with his wife. Some friends invited 
them to have a little drive about the City between trains. 
It had been raining earlier in the day. The old roof over 
the train shed was doing its best to route the drizzling 
elements to the one time gutters, but as the lady stepped 
from the car a slush of soot and mud fell from its rafters 
and ruined her furs. She was a considerate person and 
said not a word. Neither did her husband. But what did 
they think? Atlanta ought to do something about this 
station. 


The Election 


Within a few days the national elec- 
tion will have passed and these 
United States will settle once again 
to the less sensational type of front 
page reading. It is always the duty 
of every citizen to vote, but never be- 
fore was the duty more imperative 
than at the present time when a man 
is to be chosen who will lead our 


great republic through the next four 
years. Vote for your choice, of 
course, but vote. 

The chief sin of the American 
people is their disposition to disregard 
the franchise and then to whine like 
a bunch of alley cats about the way 
the government is run. It is a sin 
from which we are more and more 
suffering. Despite the fact that in 
Georgia we have a one-party situa- 
tion and a homogenous population, the 
indifference of our people to all public 
matters is appalling and is allowing 
the demagogue to run affairs more 
and more. 

Be certain to vote next Tuesday. 


Our Neighbor Cities 


City Builder--Mell R. Wrlkinson 


By Platt Young 
TLANTA’S destined 


goalis won with ur- 
bane 


MELL R. 
WILKINSON 


to hold the centre of 
the fray and fight 
her baftles every day. 
In every honored 
civic place Mell 
Wilkinson has set 
the pace; to Com- 
merce Chamber's 
chair has lent his 
services as President, 
to strenghten our 
financial ranks he 
serves directorate of 
banks and sits among the coterie when credit’s sought 
by you and me. Lest civic toes shall trip or stub, At- 
lanta’s worthy Presidents Club doth mediate all care 
and strife with Mell R. President for life, whose wit 
is dry around the board and habits bone-dry in accord. 
When war's alarm was sounded here Mell served for 
just one bone per year. While others ducked the wild 
tumult he sallied forth to agricult and made each barren 
desert yield an increase over fertile field. Without 
the firing of a gun his agricultural war was won, Lee 
Ashcraft, closest business pal, says Mell maintains a 
high morale. He helps all cropmen in their plight and 
when outside the calcium light of city, county, town 
or State, is keen for Calcium Arsenate: His lengthened 
stature, tall and trim, inspires our looking up to him; 
but when his record we reflect, it’s just our tribute of 
respect. 


We regret that we are going to 
press this issue with a letter from any 
of our neighbor cities in Georgia. 
THE City BUILDER believes that an 
era of good will in Georgia depends 
upon a common understanding be- 
tween our people and to that end we 
have been inviting the civic officials 
of every city in the state to tell our 
readers what we are doing and what they are planning 
for their own city and for Georgia. We hope more and 
more to have these messages of good will and of informa- 
tion. We extend the invitation to secretaries of trade in 
all our cities and to the mayors to send us a message for 
the December issue about your city and about your plans 
for 1925. 


Mr. McCord to Retire 


The announcement that Mr. Joseph A. McCord will retire 
as chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank for this district 
is a disappointment to Atlanta and to the other cities of 
the Sixth district. He will continue to reside in Atlanta. 
It is further announced that Mr. Oscar Newton, of Mis- 
sissippi, will succeed Mr. McCord. Mr. Newton will find 
a cordial welcome awaiting him to Atlanta and to Georgia. 


We invite your keen anticipation of the December issue. 
It promises to be the best one of the year. Watch for 
the cover. 


When Winter Comes 


The year is drawing to a close. For many it is to be 
a year of prosperity. Money is flowing freely in some 
channels. Debts have been paid. Worry has been dis- 
missed. The boat is sailing on smooth seas. 


This is not true of everyone, however, and therein lies 
the opportunity for the real “city builder” to render 
a service. It may be that there is a man next door to 
you who needs your word of cheer more than he does 
your endorsement at the bank. There may be a young 
fellow in your organization who needs someone to speak 


a kindly word to him more than he does an advance on 
his salary. The winter may be coming rapidly in his 
soul and he needs someone to kindle once again the fires 
of ambition and of faith. 

Let us not forget those who are in adversity, even 
though the majority may be enjoying prosperity. When 
the dismal rain comes down in slanting lines, watch out 
for the neighbor who needs your help and sympathy. 
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Peachtree : 


Co F'xyecutives 


and those on the way 


VA push button, a ma- 
hogany desk, a deep rug 
and a staff of secre- 
taries * * * the ideal 
office setting for the 
executive— 


{| But there are meetings, 
clubs, public occasions, 
when a man, by himself, 
is the entire organiza- 
tion—and his good ap- 
pearance is the main in- 
dex to his and the com- 
pany’s success. 


q Therefore—the MUSE 
Tailored Clothes — ex- 
pressing in cloth the 
individuality, industry 
and sincere worth that 
typify true progress! 


q] Fine clothing is a certi- 
fied deed to the promi- 
nence that a man, and 
his firm, have gained— 
and it is with a keen 
appreciation of this 
valuable point that the 
MUSE Tailoring De- 
partment today  pre- 
sents—for your inspec- 
tion and choice— 


q] The rare winter woolens 
from England—for your 
correct appearance this 
important season. 


May We Expect You This 
Fine Morning? 


Tailoring Dept., 
Seventh Floor 


MUSE’S 


“The Style Center of the South” 


: Walton 


: : Broad 
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Notes from the Secretary’s Desk 


By BENJAMIN 8S. BARKER 


HE Atlanta Chamber of Com- 

merce has had quite a _ busy 

month. Our directors have 
placed the stamp of approval upon 
the great Southern Exposition to be 
held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, January 19th to 31st 
inclusive, 1925. 

A strong committee of directors, 
headed by Mr. William Candler, chair- 
man, together with Mrs. Samuel M. 
Inman, Mr. Julian V. Boehm and Mr. 
Alfred C. Newell has been appointed 
to try and interest every organization 
in the city of Atlanta in the endea- 
vor to see that Atlanta is fitly rep- 
resented—the plan as I understand it 
is to have a committee from the city 
at large, about fifty men and women, 
who will raise sufficient funds to pur- 
chase necessary space in order that a 
selective exhibit can be made—this 
exhibit coming from the colleges, 
from the city of Atlanta, Atlanta 
public schools, replica of Stone Moun- 
tain, ete., coupled with individual ex- 
hibits from our large manufacturing 
plants. 

The Service Committee, Mr. Fred 
L. Willis, chairman, has had four in- 
teresting meetings and luncheons in 
the Chamber of Commerce during the 
month, and on each occasion the pro- 
grams were made quite interesting by 
addresses made by the following: 

Mr. F. H. Abbott, Secretary, Geor- 
gia Association. 

Mr. C. M. Boyer, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Ins. Company. 

Mr. L. M. DeSaussure, ex-Executive 
Secretary, Park Commission, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., now in business in At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Wm. Dunlop, President, Sophie 
Mae Candy Corp., Vice-Pres., Gate 
City Dairy & Ice Cream Company. 

Atlanta has long needed a bulletin, 
“This Week in Atlanta”, in line with 
other cities, such as Louisville, St. 
Louis, Asheville, etc., and at the last 
directors’ meeting, such a publication 
was presented, which received the en- 
dorsement of our directors. This bul- 
letin will not only carry the happen- 
ings in Atlanta each week, but a com- 
plete list of points of interest, full 
data as to city officials, churches, 
civic organizations, ete., which will 
prove a great help to our city. 

Following the lead of many South- 
ern cities, a ten days’ tour of Cuba 
has been planned for January, 1925. 
The Elliott Tours, Talladega, Ala- 


bama, will undertake to interest a 
representative group of business men 
and their families to make a ten-day 
trip to Cuba—the plan allowing stop- 
over en route at St. Augustine, four 
days’ stay at the Plaza hotel, Havana; 
trips arranged to view surrounding 
territory at Havana; stopover at Mi- 
ami on northbound trip—total ex- 
pense of such ten-day trip being 
$210.00 per person, this including 
railroad and Pullman transportation, 
hotel and all cost attendant to the 
trip. 

The city of Birmingham has already 
backed a similar tour and more than 
one hundred people have signified 
their willingness to make the trip. 
Such a trip could be used as a great 
advertisement for our city and could 
result in enlarging the business of 
Atlanta with Cuba. Reservations are 
to be made at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Due to the promotion of Mr. Fred 
T. Newell to Industrial Secretary, Mr. 
James H. Lambert, of Gainesville, 
Georgia, has been appointed Member- 
ship Secretary. 

Mr. Lambert is fortunate in having 
the cooperation of the Service Com- 
mittee in building up the membership 
of the Chamber and widening its in- 
fluence in. Atlanta. The Chamber of 
Commerce staff is to be congratulat- 
ed on securing such a man of wide 
experience to carry on this important 
WORN 4 


Mr. E. H. Clapp, in charge of the 
research work for the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and Mr. R. D. Forbes, 
Director of the Forest Experiment 
Station, were in Atlanta on October 
17th. A conference was held with 
the president of the Georgia Forestry 
Association, Chamber of Commerce, 
and presidents of the universities and 
colleges. 

The purpose of the visit was to 
make a survey looking towards mak- 
ing Atlanta the Forest Experiment 
Station headquarters for the nine 
states of the South and Southeast. If 
Georgia is fortunate enough in se- 
curing this government work, it will 
be a great stimulus to conservation 
and the rebuilding of our forests. 

The Inter-Council of Atlanta, com- 
posed of the president and two past 
presidents of the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Civitan and Lions Clubs, the presi- 


dent and past president and secretary 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
holds all meetings in the Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

At the last meeting held on Mon- 
day, October 138th, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. Mr. Roy 
Mather, chairman; Mr. Eugene Har- 
rington, vice chairman; and Mr. B. 
S. Barker, secretary. 

The Inter-Civie Council of Atlanta 
is doing a wonderful work in coordi- 
nating the civic activities of the city 
through these five organizations. 


SOUTHERN EXHIBIT EXPOSITION 
PLAN 
(Continued from Page 28.) 

fers to exploit our city and state in 
this, the most stupenduous advertis- 
ing plan ever undertaken by any sec- 
tion of our country by invading New 
York and showing them the wealth 
of our city and state in its fine peo- 
ple, its beautiful homes, its thous- 
ands of broad acres of agricultural 
and horticultural products—its thriv- 
ing city of happy, busy, successful 
people — its many manufacturing 
plants, and its skyscrapers and fine 
hotels, that makes even a blase New 
Yorker feel at home. Atlanta’s ex- 
hibit will be the finest at the Exposi- 
tion, though we know that the cities 
of the South are vieing with each 
other to win the $5,000 prize offered 
by the Manufacturers Record for the 
best exhibit. 

Boost Atlanta is the slogan. We 
want in Georgia new manufacturing 
plants, more power plants, thousands 
of the right kind of new settlers on 
our farms. We want our mineral 
lands developed, our manufacturers 
want the East as their customers and 
we are going to show New York a 
thousand opportunities where they 
can put millions of dollars in profit- 
able investment. 

It is expected 25,000 people a day 
will throng the Exposition and the 
Atlanta exhibit can not help but turn 
the tide of travel our way. Georgia 
could fill the entire three floors and 
but 8,000 square feet can be secured 
by all of Georgia so the manufacturer 
will be exceedingly lucky’ who can 
secure space. A word to the wise is 
sufficient and we would advise every 
manufacturer or grove, or hotel, or 
resort man, who desires the trade of 
the East to get his application in 
quick to Mr. Barker, who is secretary 
of the Georgia committee. 

And we would also suggest to ev- 
ery city and county in Georgia who 
has not applied for space to do so 
quickly. 


Atlanta would like 5,000 


feet at least and Mr. Barker has sent 
word to Mr. W. G. Swine, the presi- 
dent of the Southern Exposition, ask- 
ing if a much larger space can not be 
allotted to Georgia. 


square 


The Atlanta committee in charge of 
the Southern Exposition will be com- 
posed of representatives of the pow- 
erful commercial, industrial, banking, 
and civic organizations. The gov- 
governor is strong for the exposition 
as is the mayor and other state and 
city officials. 


NORTH'S i934 TOURS 


te 


taoce "“Germaoy 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOUR Holland, Belgium Farts tor 
June 21st to September 5th ane See eae 


DELUXE AUTOMOBILE TOUR Vprtate “Castine “Ci ier 
July 2th to October Ist. Rooms 


RATES $695.00 AND UP 


Travel The Best Way 


We are agents for all Steamship Lines oa 
Steamship Department is in charge of in 
perience oc ger 


STEAMSHIP 


Independe ue te cerisniDy Passages arranged at 


DEPARTMENT ( lowest. rates both e-cabin and first class / 


steamships 
European itineraries suggested and arranged 
for independent travelers free of charge USE 
OUR TRAV! EL SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JOHN T. NORTH 
68 North Broad Street Telephone Walnut 0738 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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YOUR DIRECT BY MAIL ADVERTISING 
AND NOTE THE DIFFERENCE 
IN RESULTS 


Do you get results from direct advertising? 


If you don’t,—something’s wrong, and it probably isn’t the 
copy, cuts, type, or printing. Maybe you haven’t discovered 
the secret of effective direct advertising, which lies in the 
pulling power of attractive paper with an envelope to 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED 


at the ease with which you can do good direct advertising, 
if you will ask your printer to show you samples of Richards 
Announcements, including the HAMMERMILL and WAL- 
They consist of good paper in white 
and several attractive colors, already cut to size, with envel- 
opes to match. Simply choose the color, size, and finish 
that pleases you, and put your copy on it. 


The convenience 


Richards Announcements can be used to great 
advantage for folders, 
invitations, programs, 
business announcements, price lists, etc. 


RICHARDS ANNOUNCEMENTS TURN AN ORDINARY 
JOB OF PRINTING INTO A FINE PIECE OF 
ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


bulletins, 
booklets, 


TRY THEM AND NOTE THE DIFFERENE IN 
RESULTS 


The S. P. Richards Company 


A Native ATLANTA Concern 
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If your heart's desire is heat; 


{You will find our coala treat! 


E’RE selling coal at a 
price that will warm 
your home and heart. 

It’s the full weight, real qual- 
ity sort of coal that makes a 
man feel as if he got his 
money’s worth. Order by 
phone and you'll save time. 


JELLICO COAL CO., 
(INC.) 


10 Edgewood Ave. 
Walnut 1585. 


The Metal Welding Co. 
All Broken Machine Parts 
Welded 100% 

“Ask the U. S. Inspector” 


IPD Sy MOIS evel Sue 
Phone Main 30138 


JUNIOR CHAMBER ACTIVITIES 
By LEON WILLIAMS 


November and the Community 
Chest drive are near at hand, the At- 
lanta Jay-Cee this time has been in- 
trusted with a division instead of a 
team and the boys are determined to 
get their quota. President Roy Le 
Craw, who headed the team last year 
and made such great success, has been 


appointed to head the Jay-Cee divi- 
sion this year and the one hundred 
and twenty boys serving under him 
this year are ready to step on the 
gas November 5th. 

Spartanburg, S. C., has organized 
its Junior Chamber and the good 
work of our extension tours is tell- 
ing. The Atlanta Jay-Cee extends to 
Spartanburg its best wishes for some 
good work in this great city. K. S. 
Covington, charter member of Spar- 
tanburg Junior Bureau, stated that 
directors and officers had been elect- 
ed and that great things could be ex- 
pected from them soon. 

Just a word to those members who 
missed the last Ladies’ Day luncheon. 
It was by far the best program ever 
offered the Junior Chamber and one 
of the best ever put on in the city. 
We not only had the ladies with us 
on this great occasion but such ce- 
lebrities as Newton D. Baker, former 
secretary of war; Governor Clifford 
Walker, Major John Cohen, James A. 
Holleman, Mrs. Edgar Alexander, and 
many others. Immediately after the 
luncheon the party was taken on an 
industrial tour of the Nunnally Com- 
pany’s candy factory. Just ask any 
member of the party about our won- 
derful reception and the good candy. 
The last four luncheons have been far 
above the average in every respect. 
You are not getting the most out of 
the Jay-Cee unless you are attend- 
ing these weekly luncheons. 


COMPLETE PLANTS 
A SPECIALTY 


pe 


FARRELL 


25 HOUSTON ST. 
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HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES? 


If not do so at once and take advan- 
tage of our wonder social program 
the rest of the year. Our spectacular 
Hallowe’en ball will be history when 
this goes to press but we plan two 
more dances before the close of the 
year. You can’t afford to miss an- 


other Jay-Cee dance. 


Leadership! 


This company is conceded as a leader 
in its field—Quantity, Quality, Price 
and Service considered. 

Paper Bags, Folding Cartons, 
Corrugated Shipping Cases, etc. 


Atlanta P aper Cor 


Phone Main 0721 
Moore and Ga. R. R. 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
Office and Sales Room 
323 Peachtree Street 


Ivy 1537 


PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND LIGHTING 


HEATING & PLUMBING COMPANY 


This name on high grade work is like sterling on silver. 


Wate Wi 
ih fate } 
\ REE || H 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 


The Woman’s Division 


By MRS. WILBUR COLVIN 


HE woman’s division is facing 
Ip the dawn and marching steadily 

forward. We have big plans 
for the future and need the co-opera- 
tion and influence of every woman 
who wishes her city to be a bigger, 
better and cleaner place in which to 
live and work. 

A clear thinker has said: ‘There is 
something better than making a liv- 
ing; it is making a life.” If you dip 
deep into the stream of life you come 
to a realization of that fact. Making 
a life is the big thing and the only 
thing worth while. All the material 
things, brick and stone, business and 
banks, have their place and help in 
the process of building life, but they 
are only the tools with which we 
build. Let us not make the mistake 
of putting the emphasis on the tools 
rather than on the thing to be con- 
structed. Let all our activities be to 
the end that we build a great person- 
ality, a great power. A great soul 
is the finest achievement in the world. 

Don’t put all your efforts on mak- 
ing money, even making a living, im- 
portant as that is. Develop some- 
thing within yourself that is more 
than personal, selfish effort. If you 
help in an unselfish effort to help 
others, you get more out of it than 
you put in. The subtle life-essence is 
created by unselfish labor for others. 

The woman’s division, like the 
chamber itself, is in existence solely 
for the purpose of doing all it can 
for the city. This means the good of 
every citizen and every home. Those 
who give get all the good of giving. 
You should have your share. Come 
in and claim it. 


The class in citizenship organized 
by the Civic Development Committee is 
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making fine progress and thoroughly 
enjoying the meetings. Mrs. R. L. 
Turman is the very competent teacher. 
She gives to the study of politics, 
usually considered so dry and unin- 
teresting a topic, a most human and 
vital interest. She lightens it with 
fine touches of personality and orig- 
inal viewpoints. She illumines it with 
a keenly humorous understanding of 
human nature. Those members who 
are missing this class are losing a real 
thing. 

Mrs. T. R. Sanders, of the Civic 
Development Committee, is secretary 
in charge of the class and is still 
adding new students. The course of 
lessons costs only $1 and the cost of 
the book used is only 25 cents. We 
have only well started so that those 
who wish yet to come in will have 
the benefit of most of the course. 
The class meets every Thursday 
night at 7:30 at the club room. 


The division took a real pleasure in 
making its contribution to the drive 
to raise funds for the Tallulah Falls 
School. There is no more worthy 
object than to give an unfortunate 
child a chance at life and as good an 
equipment as possible. The school at 
Tallulah Falls is doing a most prac- 
tical and splendid work. It deserves 
the support of all good citizens of the 
state, especially of the women of the 
state. 


The League of Women Voters is 
sponsoring a series of lectures on 
“Practical Modern Government” to be 
delivered in Atlanta during the week 
of October 22 by Dr. A. R. Hatton 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Hatton is 
an authority in his line. He is also 
on the faculty of Western Reserve 
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His lectures should be 


University. 
most interesting and helpful and it 
is hoped that the women of the city 
will attend in large numbers. 

The woman’s division office has 
been humming with activity these last 


few weeks. We have many irons in 


Briarcliff 
Flower Shop 


Fresh Cut Flowers 
Daily 
From Our Own 
Greenhouses 


119 Peachtree Street 


Walnut 1082. 


“Ghe 
Frank Hafley Store 


TAY ORTEE” 


Gas Ranges 
Gas Heaters 
Coal Heaters 
Coal and Wood Ranges 


Favorite Warm Air 


Furnaces 


109 Marietta Street 
Opposite Federal Reserve Bank 


WALNUT 5179 


If You 


OWN A LOT 


We will design, build and 
finance your HOME and let 
you pay for it like rent. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


130 Krog St. 


Ivy 1700 
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Georgia Electric 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS 


55 South Pryor St. 
Main 1100 


All kinds of Electrical Re- 
pairs will be given special 
attention 


Ivy 2167-2168 


Russel C. House 


TRANSFER 
and 
STORAGE 


291 Edgewood Ave 
Atlanta, Ga 


‘Troy Laundry 


Oldest in City, Yet Modern 
in Service 


LAUNDRY 
CLEANING 
DYEING 


Beck Bros. 


38 N. Forsyth Phone Walnut 4908 
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the fire and the membership drive has 


been assuming large proportions. 
Weekly conferences of workers and 
captains have been held and interest 
is roused to enthusiasm. Atlanta is 
beginning to recognize the fact that 
this department of the Chamber of 
Commerce is on map. 

The October meeting will be post- 
poned one week because we wish to 
close the membership drive at this 
meeting. Therefore the dinner meet- 
ing will be held at 6 o’clock on the 
first floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday, November 3. The 
drive will close at this meeting and 
all reports will be made. 


New Members 


Since the last report the following 
new members have been received: 
Miss Florence M. Downs, Southern 
Bell; Miss Ruth Morris, Georgia Rati- 
way and Power Company; Miss Sara 
Matthews, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Miss Lila Mat- 
thews, Draughon’s Business College; 
Miss Myrtle Waugh, Davis Construc- 
tion Company; Miss Emma E. Haben- 
icht, director public health nursing 
service; Mrs. Mary Huey, Atlanta Op- 
portunity School; Miss Rosa Belle 
Holmes; Miss Anna W. Rogers, em- 
ployment secretary, Y. W. C. A.; Miss 
Nora Fleming, teacher; Miss Frances 
Templeton, city health department; 
Mrs. R. lL. Turman, Mrs. Sam M:; In- 
man; Mrs. B. S. Barker; Mrs. B. S. 
Burgess, Rand Company; Miss 
Maude Campbell, Opportunity School; 
Mrs. F. H. Hall, Wholesale Lumber; 
Miss Lesley M. Redmon, American 
Red Cross; Mrs. Adele G. Houston, 
secretary; Mrs. F. S. Dean; Miss Mar- 
garet Culberson, county treasurer; 
Miss Cora E. Byers, nurse, Grady 
Hospital; Miss Annie Laurie Greene, 
nurse; Miss Leona Hampton, United 
Adjustment Bureau; Mrs. May G. 
Thorpe; Miss Mabel Buchanan, sec- 
retary; Miss A. B. Van Pelt, cashier; 
Miss B. Evangeline Goins, Muse 
Beauty Shop; Miss Lollie Buchanan, 
Miss Kate Davis, Georgia Children’s 
Home Society; Mrs. Edna P. Cowgill, 
Georgia Children’s Home Society; 
Mrs. V. C. Brabrook, Ansley Hotel; 


Miss Emily J. Polli, Muse Beauty 
Shop; Mrs. Corinne K. D’Arneau, 
Oglethorpe University; Mrs. Marie 


A. Peek, D. C. Heath & Co.; Mrs. 
L. N. Berry, public stenographer; Mrs. 
C. B. Allen, Dumas real estate; Mrs. 
L. M. Pickett, Tea Room; Mrs. Allie 
Gallaher, beauty parlor. 
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Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 


We specialize 
on a comvlete line of 


Janitor’s Supplies 


Disinfectants 
Floor Brushes 
Garbage Cans 


SANITARY 
SUPRIYs 
(CO). 


72-74 Edgewood Ave. 
Ivy 2280 
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Sparkles o: 
the grape ~ the 
farewell that 
makes you for~ 
get all other 
if flavors 


The Junior Music 


Club 


By MRS. BONITA CROWE 


HE ATLANTA JUNIOR 

MUSIC CLUB opened its sea- 

son auspiciously on October 4 
in Steinway Hall, at Phillips & Crew 
Company, with an artistic musical 
program arranged by Mrs. Kurt Muel- 
ler. Mrs. Thad Morrison, the director 
for the ensuing year, outlined the 
progressive plans for the year’s work 
and the rsponsive enthusiasm shown 
by the club members indicated much 
pleasant anticipation of what is in 
store for them. Various prizes will 
be given, one being a prize to every 
member who is present on time at 
every meeting—another, a prize to the 
winners of the local contests, and still 
others to the two club members who 
sell the most tickets to the matinee 
performance of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The officers elected at the open- 
ing meeting are as follows: Elinor 
McDonald, president; Charles Dow- 
man, Jr., first vice president; Frances 
Smith, second vice president; Ruth 
Johns, third vice president; Clifford 
Witcher, fourth vice president; Mary 
Seymour Ward, treasurer; Jo Beth 
Apperson, secretary; Luella Ev- 
erett, librarian; Katherine Kay, Jim- 
mie Lee Barnes, Kathleen and Jean- 
ette Brown, Mary Barnes, ushers. 
Mary S. Ward, scrap book chairman; 
Elinor McDonald, chorus, accom- 
panist. 

One of the most interesting events 
in this year’s program will be the 
matinee performance in December of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Admission free to every member of 
the Junior Music club. To stimulate 
attendance, two beautiful prizes are 
offered to the Junior club members 


MRS. MORRISON 


who sell the most tickets. Ludden & 
Bates has donated a Columbia port- 
able phonograph for first prize and 
LeRoy Webb has given twelve Victor 
records for second prize. 


The Program for This Winter 


November 1—‘‘History and Devel- 
opment of Piano and Violin,” Miss 
Elizabeth Hopson, chairman. 


November 15—“Bach, Handel, 
Haydn,” Mr. Earl Chester Smith, 
chairman. 


December 6—“Italy,” Mr. Alfredo 
Barili and Miss Louise Barili. 


December 20—‘‘Mozart, Beethoven; 
sonata form,” Mrs. Wayne Wilson, 
chairman. 


January 17—Schubert, Schumann, 


Miss Nana Tucker, chairman. 
January 381—Miscellaneous, Miss 


Edna Bartholomew, chairman. 


February 7—Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Mrs. Maybelle S. Wall, chairman. 


February 21—Miscellaneous, Miss 
Ethel Beyer, chairman. 

March 7—“Chopin, Liszt, Wagner,” 
Mrs. Armand Carroll, chairman. 


March 21—Miscellaneous, Miss 
Hortense Moran, chairman. 

April 4—‘‘America,” Mrs. H. H. 
Mattingly, chairman. 

April 18—Chorus and_ orchestra, 
Miss Weegand and Mrs. Stephens, 


chairmen. 

May 2—“Harps and Stringed In- 
struments,” Mrs. Walter Bedard, 
chairman. 

May 16—Memory contest, Mrs. Mor- 
rison, chairman. 

May 30—Contest awards and so- 
cial hour. 


DECATUR 


The City of 


Homes, Schools, 
Churches 


SUTTON & ROBARTS 
Decatur, Ga. Phone Dec. 0425 


Buy your Coal tor 
Cash-Save Money 


D. H. Thomas 
Coal Co. 


1Pratt ot. Ivy 2336 


PICKERT PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Phone Main 0550 
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EVAN HOWELL FOREMAN 
President 


i ae ee 
Vlas Midd altro, 


GEORGE ADAIR ECKFORD 
General Manager 


Howell Foreman & Co. 


Advertising 


Offering to business men of the South the modern service of 
advertising, publicity and merchandising counsel with a fine 
flair for individuality and a passion for efficient economy m 


putting the message across. 


A TELEPHONE CALL BRINGS MR. FOREMAN OR MR. ECKFORD TO YOUR DESK 


Walnut 4763. 


“Say It So They'll Understand It’ 


1222 Candler Building. 


OVER 


$100,000.99 


SPENT FOR 


Waste Paper 


SINCE JAN. 1ST. 


“HACH TRANSAC- 
TION IS FOUNDED 
UPON A SINCERE 
DESIRE TO PLEASE.” 


The I. V. Sutphin 
Company 


R. E. JOINES, Mer. 
476 MARIETTA ST. 


IVY 2806 


ATLANTA UNITES FOR THE 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


(ontinued from Page 6.) 


multitudes with any one message, 
even though that message be the ap- 
peal of the Community Chest for 
charity funds. The job was not to 
argue the Chest, for the Chest was 
accepted and recognized as the only 
solution of Atlanta’s welfare prob- 
lems. The real job was the physical 
one of getting to our scattered popu- 
lation the message of what was being 
attempted. 

The story of the first campaign— 
of the daily meetings we held and 
the reports that piled thousands and 
thousands of dollars each day upon 
the total—has been written and told 
many times. I see no need to review 
it here. 

For my part, I enjoyed that cam- 
paign. I believe I never have taken 
part in any meetings that I remember 
more vividly and with greater pleas- 
ure than those noonday gatherings 
of the campaign workers. The base- 
ment of the Healey Building had been 
converted from a gloomy cavern into 
a gathering place that seemed fairly 
to vibrate with life and enthusiasm. 
I made acquaintances then that I hope 
never to lose. New friendships were 
cemented. Practically every one who 
tcok any part in the campaign has 
this same stor yto tell. 

Please remember those two phases 
of Community Chest work. First, 
there was the campaign for funds— 
the financing phase. Later came the 
second phase of collecting and admin- 
istering the fund for supporting all 
our agencies through 1924. 

It would be interesting if we could 


Interest Rate, 7%. 


OF AMERICA 
Invites Applications for 
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go over all the detail of the work the 
Community Chest has done in the 
months since the campaign ended. 
You can picture it for yourself. More 
than thirty thousand individuals had 
promised to give amounts varying 
from a dollar or two up into the 
thousands. The recording and filing 
of these pledges was a tremendous 
task; yet it had to be done in less 
than thirty days, for the first bills 
were due to go out on January 1 and 
they could not wait. You can appre- 
ciate the volume of work required. 
Not only has the Chest made rou- 
tine disposal of such masses of busi- 
ness detail these past several months. 
It has been developing even broader 
fields of usefulness. Leaving en- 
tirely to each of the agencies the per- 
formance of its welfare service, the 
Community Chest has served as their 
common meeting ground for discus- 
sion of their problems and for ad- 
justment of their duplications and 
omissions. Among themselves, as a 
Community Chest group, the agencies 
have organized their own social serv- 
ice council; and this council has 
grown to important proportion as an 
influence whose need evidently has 
been felt very strongly. Deliberating 
in the council upon their own affairs, 
the agencies gradually are shaping a 
great and inspiring program of defi- 
nite things to be done in the social 
welfare work of Atlanta. No man 
can foretell the result, but the prob- 
abilities are that within another year 
no city in the land will have a more 
closely co-ordinated plan of welfare 
work or a company of agencies more 
closely associated on definite lines of 
service. Undoubtedly we shall see the 
complete elimination of duplicated 


FISUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON IMPROVED CITY PROPERTY 
Term, 5 Years Straight. 


Candler Bldg. 


work with each agency doing its own 
definite service. Perhaps we shall see 
in some measure the evolution of the 
idea that the agencies may be housed 
together as to their office needs, for 
greater convenience and economy; 
and that their purchasing of supplies 
may be done more efficiently through 
a central purchasing bureau. 

Another outgrowth of the Commu- 
nity Chest’s first year of work in 
Atlanta is the creation of a social 
service exchange. The work of this 
exchange is highly confidential and 
its records are inviolate. The purpose 
of the exchange is primarily to pro- 
tect you against the waste of your 
contribution through imposition by 
unworthy applicants for aid. The need 
for this safeguard is obvious. The 
efficiency of Atlanta’s provision has 
been demonstrated, and the exchange 
has become a permanent feature of 
the work. 

Last year I took the position, and 
this year I take it again, that the 
Community Chest call is one to be 
heeded by every man and woman who 
bears it. If a man is assigned to a 
job, he has just one alternative: to 
take it and do his best with it. For 
this is a service which none can re- 
fuse to render. 

I would not be consistent if, main- 
taining this view, I did not observe it 
for myself. 

When the committee called upon 
me, several weeks ago, to tell me I 
had been designated again to lead 
the Chest campaign, I had no thought 
of declining. I believed then, and I 
still believe, that any one of several 
men whom the committee might have 
selected would have been able to do 
much more than I ean do. 

But they appointed me, and I could 
do nothing but accept. 

Having accepted, I intend to do 
once more for the helpless and needy 
of our city the very best job it is in 
me to do. And I intend to have a 
good time doing it! 


OLIVER P. ALLEN 
Certified Public 


Accountant 
ATLANTA 


CANDLER BLDG. 


THE GRADY HOSPITAL 
AUXILIARY 
(Continued from Page 29.) 
for the nurses—for as one of them 
remarked: “When the patient is pleas- 
ant it is easy for the nurse to smile.” 
So many of the patients remark on 
the pleasure given by the visits of 
these ward committees that these 
women feel doubly rewarded for their 
efforts. 
The Tuesday Flower Mission spon- 
sored by the Auxiliary is another 


$25 FOR YOUR OPINION 


The City Builder will pay 
$25 for the best statement 
of Atlanta’s greatest need in 
1925. Read the conditions of 
this offer on the Editorial 
Page. You may not be a 
doctor, but you can no doubt 
diagnose our real need as a 
City. 


source of comfort and pleasure to 
both nurses and patients; and if those 
giving flowers to this cause could 
see the happiness they bring they 
would do even more of this work. 

It will interest many to know that 
one committee provides layettes for 
the unfortunate infants not having 
wherewithal to be clothed. 

Just now two things are nearest 


the heart of the Auxiliary. The first 
is a home for convalescents. For 
what is the use of curing a patient 
who must go back to his work before 
he is strong enough to resist disease? 
So the, plan for the home for conva- 
lescents which will care for the pa- 
tients discharged as cured but not yet 
strong, and by expert feeding and 
care will put him in the clear so that 
he can return to his work without ex- 
hausting his vitality to the danger 
line. 

The second thing the Auxiliary is 
working on is a trained social-service 
worker for following up the dis- 
charged patients, advising them re- 
garding diet, hygiene, etc., thereby 
preventing disease. 

This will supplement the work of 
the city nurses, the hospital ard 
other health agencies, raising the 
health percentage of the city ma- 
terially. 

Since many hands make light work 
the Auxiliary wishes all the citizens 
of Atlanta to become so interested 
in its work that the members will be 
thousands where now there are only 
hundreds. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to attend the meeting of the Aux- 
iliary Tuesday, October 28, at 11 a. m. 
in the Nurses Home of the Grady 
Hospital. 


DO YOUR SMALL PRINTING ORDERS RECEIVE 
PROPER ATTENTION? 


We give your small RUSH ORDERS just as much attention as the 


large ones. 


A press is always waiting for this kind of work. 


Such service has increased our business 100 per cent in the past 


year. 


Phone 
Walnut 3869 


It must be deserved. 


KEELIN PRINTING COMPANY 


67-A Walton St. 


ATLANTA 
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The 
Res” ABS Ip 
Company 


340 Whitehall St. 
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Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Work 


L 


Building Castings 
Fire Escapes 
Structural Steel 
Wire Work 


S. J. Warner 


General 


Contractor 


Estimates on All Classes 
of Buildings 


Fire Loss Estimates 
a Specialty. 


PHONE 
WALNUT 0642. 


A. TEN EYCK BROWN, A. 1. A. 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIS1' 
717-20 Forsyth Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE PAPER SHELL PECAN IN 
GEORGIA 
(Continued from Page 21.) 
1924 Year Book of the Georgia de- 
partment of agriculture reports 1,592, 
427 pecan trees in the state, or about 
80,060 acres. New plantings are being 
made yearly. Not over half the Geor- 
gia pecan trees have reached the 
bearing age, and none of them 
have reached the age when they 
produce more than half their 
possible crops. The _ pecan, like 
the hickory is rather a slow grower 
and like all things in nature that ma- 
ture slowly, it lives long. Seedling 
pecan trees have known lives of over 
500 years. It is possible that the 
longevity of the budded tree may not 
be as great as the wild tree, but that 
is for future generations to decide. If 
the cultivated pecan lives and bears 
fruit over 100 years, why should we 
worry? Georgia holds the first place 
in the paper shell pecan industry, and 
the counties of Doughtry, Mitchell 
and a few other southwest Georgia 
counties are the heart of the state’s 
pecan industry. Albany, Ga., has 
taken unto itself the title: “The 
World’s Pecan Center.” At Albany 
are located three co-operative pecan 
marketing associations, marketing a 
large per cent of the crop and here 
also are several independent dealers 
and mail order concerns, all of whom 
have contributed to the increasingly 
wide distribution of the peerless pe- 
can. 
The Quality Nut 

The pecan is unquestionably the 
quality nut—it is without a peer. The 
walnut and the almond are the other 
great American nuts. They are both 
most excellent nuts and the Amer- 
ican-grown walnuts and almonds are 
of higher quality than those pro- 
duced in foreign countries. In spite 
of the high protective tariff against 
foreign-grown walnuts and almonds, 
the domestic nuts sell at a higher 
price. And yet the Georgia pecan 
sells on the average at about double 
the price of the walnut and almond. 
It may be that when cultivated pe- 
cans are produced in greatly increased 
tonnage the price will be reduced, but 
no doubt the Georgia paper shell pe- 
can will always command a consider- 
able premium over all other domestic 
and imported nuts. 

An Asset to Georgia 

The pecan industry is in its infancy 
in Georgia. And yet there will soon 
be as many acres of pecans in Georgia 
as there are English walnuts in Cali- 
fornia. California at present has 


“Say it with flowers” 


548 Peachtree St. 
Phone Hemlock 4214 


Founded 1891 By 
AARON HAAS 


Insurance 


Surety 
Bonds | 


Mortgage 


Loans 


Haas 
GS 
Howell 


Haas-Howell Bldg. 
Walnut 3111 


G. H. BRAY 
BUILDER 
COMMERCIAL ----- RESIDENCE 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


756 CANDLER ANNEX 


WALNUT 1251 


Do You Know 
That--- 


We Specialize in 

Warm Air Heating 

We know Our 
Business 

We are here to Stay 

We are Dependable 


We always have Parts 
on hand.—We give serv- 
ice. — What more could 


you ask? 


Chas. N. Walker 
Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 


Phone Walnut 5747 
ATLANTA, GA. 


106,000 acres of walnuts, and Georgia 
has 80,000 acres of pecans. Califor- 
nia has been planting walnuts for 
more than a generation and Georgia 
has been planting pecans for only the 
last 18 years. It does not require a 
statistician to demonstrate that the 
pecan acreage in Georgia will soon 
surpass the walnut acreage in Cali- 
fornia. The walnut growers of Cali- 
fornia are producing about 40,000,000 
pounds of walnuts a year, which 
produces a revenue of $15,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. The walnut is a consid- 
erable asset to the great state of 
California. Is it not conservative to 
predict that within a decade the pecan 
orchards of Georgia will bring into 
the coffers of our state as many dol- 
lars as the walnuts are bringing into 
California. Georgia will undoubtedly 
hold its lead among southern states 
as to the production of pecans. The 
trade already recognizes the splendid 
quality of the Georgia pecan. Among 
the Georgia growers are probably the 
majority of the outstanding pecan 
growers. They are wide-awake, in- 
telligent and progressive lot of men 
with vision, ability and determination 
to lead the way. It was in Georgia 
that men took up the pecan as a vis- 
ion, a dream if you please, and trans- 
formed it into practical and profitable 
commercial enterprise. The pecan is 
especially attractive to farmers as a 
part of their diversification program. 
In fact hundreds of Georgia farmers 
are now planting 10 to 20 acres of pe- 
cans, and all farmers in Georgia 
should begin at once to plant a few 
acres of pecans. 
Pecan Market 

The market for our large, delicious 
pecan has grown and the distribution 
widened marvelously in the past few 
years. And all this without adver- 
tising. When the production is large 
enough to justify a national adver- 
tising campaign, the demand will be 
quickly multiplied many times. To 
date the pecan has been a self-seller. 
It will continue to sell itself, but ad- 
vertising will result quickly in na- 
tional distribution. The foreign mar- 
kets are beginning to call for our 
pecans. The Paper Shell Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association, of Putney, Ga., has 
recently had orders for pecans by 
radio from London. This same asso- 
ciation for several years has vacuum- 
packed pecan meats in tin and glass. 
This method of marketing provides a 
year-round demand because the meats 
packed in this way keep indefinitely. 
New uses for pecans are constantly 
being devised and developed. 
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REPORTING—TYPING 
MULTIGRAPHING 


Public Stenographer 
Oo 0 


L. ALVIN FUGITT 


“A Satisfactory Service 
At Satisfactory Rates” 


1020-21 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 5575 


Night and Sunday: Hem. 4859. 


Realty Scmlirista 0; 


REAL ESTATE 


Sales—Leases—Rents 
Insurance 


29 N. Forsyth Street 
Walnut 4100 


Tfemieaaw. sk ogetrs 


Carpenter 
Cabinet Shops 


We build and install store, 
office, residence fixtures— 
wall partitions, railings, 
counters, sun porches and 
screens. 


The Stallings 


200 Marietta St. Ivy 1980. 
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RAIN WATER 


You have always known about 
Rain Water, and often used it 
for certain purposes to good 
advantage, but do you know 
about manufactured rain water, 
available rain or shine, at a 
low price, that is a big improve- 
ment on the natural product? 


PURA WATER 


a triple-distilled, aerated water, 
is a product of science and may 
be called “artificial rain water”, 
having, as it does, all its good 
qualities, minus the bad ones— 
It is absolutely pure, clear, soft 
and light, but is not discolored 
nor has it a disagreeable taste 
or odor. Aeration, (oxygen) 
gives it a taste every one loves. 


As a drinking water, and rec- 
ommended especially for stom- 
ach and kidney disorders, it 
cannot be excelled. Jt attracts, 
absorbs and dispels poisons. 
Used extensively for auto stor- 
age batteries, chemical solu- 
tions, prescriptions, cooking and 
various beverages. 


PURA WATER CO. 
21 Piedmont Ave. Ivy 6628. 
Producers of 


WAUSEKA LITHIA WATER, 
Another Scientific Product 


GOING ABROAD 
Grips, “Gours and Cruises 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—All Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 


1108 Candler Bldg. Walnut 4884 
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The automobile industry gives em- 
ployment to 2,750,000 workers. 


GEORGIA’S GIFT TO THE WORLD 
(Continued from Page 23.) 


Choice pedigreed nursery stock, to- 
gether with proper pruning and fer- 
tilization, is the keynote to success 
of pecan culture. One cannot expect 
choice fruit or the best returns from 
scrub trees or unknown pedigree. 
While the pecan tree is known to be 
the heartiest and longest lived fruit 
tree, there are diseases and pests 
which attack it. Much of the disease 
among pecan trees is the result of 
careless distribution of poor and un- 
healthy planting stock sold at a dis- 
count to the unsuspecting purchaser, 
as well as the lack of proper care 
by the owner of groves who think pe- 
can trees should grow and yield with- 
out attention. 

The commercial orchards that have 
been carefully planted and _ plotted, 
and which have continued under 
scientific and economical culture, 
have proven splendid investments, 
yielding increased production from 
year to year, with rare exceptions of 
short crop, which is the case this 
year, but never a crop failure. 

The demand for the whole product 
is ever increasing and the markets 
broadening year by year, extending 
into new territory where paper shell 
pecans were previously unknown. Pe- 
can meats are processed in many ways 
for table use and household delica- 
cies. Much of the meat is used in 
eandies and confections, utilizing the 
entire product without waste. 

Pecans, next to cotton, is classed 
as a staple crop which can be mar- 
keted at all seasons of the year. 

While many Georgians own and 
operate pecan groves from which 
they receive satisfactory returns an- 
nually, the large commercial paper 
shell pecan groves of South Caro- 
lina are owned mostly by investors of 
the North and Northwest, to whom 
the bulk of the cash returns go. 


LeBuGa CEMENT 


Best for Pavements, Building Foundations, Floors, Ete. 


MILLER |_UMBER (CO. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


Phone Main 3156. 
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Business building — business 
getting—are the special pro- 
vince of The City Builder ads. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


te: A Sensation ::: 


Lullwater 


Shirts 


“The Shirt to wear” 


Made of blue yarn 
chambray which is 
manufactured in 
our modern day- 
light factory right 
here at home. 


An all purpose 
shirt with a _ style 
its own. 


Sold by Atlanta 
Dealers for 


$1.00 


Each 


Look for the Label 
Lullwater 


The Lullwater 
Mfg. Co 
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THE NATIONAL PECAN GROW- 


ERS’ EXCHANGE have a great many shipments as R. M. Callaway & Son 
(Continued from Page 22.) widely separated as Montreal in the 
; inni i i Metal Weather Strips 
one ; : daofiall East and Winnipeg in the Canadian 
OEIC Satie Gi aeons pea i Northwest. We have also made some Metal and Wood Fly Screens 
ocean to ocean and the Gulf of Mexico Venetian Blinds 


Mlthe Great Lakes, and in fact be- shipments abroad and have laid plans 
; to open up the European markets as : : 
a me Write for free estimate of your re- 

soon as economic conditions become quirements. 

favorable over there, and this will ab- PhaneslWemlock 0047, 

S A INGE A RY sorb the surplus that we may have 
in the future and be a safety valve 
to the industry which other products SS Ea 

P | [ MBING do not have. Walnuts, almonds, pea- 
nuts and other products suffer from 
the impending danger of foreign im- 


C O M P AN Y portation which the pecan is singu- D OW man 


larly free from. 


It is an axiom in marketing circles ° ° 

that co-operative marketing is built & W ikins 
on adversity—that any industry must 
first reach the saturation point in 
the markets and the growers become Company 
in a manner desperate before they 
are ready for co-operative marketing. 
This has not been true in the pecan 

ee UMBING industry up to this time, as com- 
paratively few growers have felt the § 

and need of the exchange to market their ¢ 

nuts, and consequently the exchange 


has not made the quick headway that 
HEATING co-operative marketing associations PRINTERS 


are expected to make. However, it 
has gone on carefully and laid the 
foundation safe and sound for a broad P UB LISHERS 
super-structure and not only has its 
marketing lines been well laid 
throughout the country with the good 
will of the brokers and jobbers and ) 
consumers, but has become known ¢ 
among growers throughout the length 
and breadth of this fair land, and is 
opening up a field of great useful- 
162 Edgewood Ave. ness. The membership of this ex- 
change has doubled in the last year ; 
and incications are for a heavy in- of the fourteen magazines 
IVY O2 8 3 crease in membership from now on. we print. 
When the exchange first began op- 
erations the principles of co-operative 
eee ee en arkcuino awerem litter Knowle buteain 


705 W. Peachtree St. ... Atlanta, Ga. 


Contractors 
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12 W. PEACHTREE WAL. 3251 


THE ATLANTA SPRAY PAINTING COMPANY 


R. T. LESTER, Mgr. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


On industrial work the brush cannot compete with the spray. 
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DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 


(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Fitzhugh Knox & 


Sons 
INSURANCE 


Real Estate and Renting 
Building and Loans 


215 Peachtree St. 
Ivy 3880 


Scales 
Refrigerators 


Safes 


The Howe Scale Co. 


9 Stewart Ave. 
Phone Main 5100 


Contracts Handled Anywhere 
SURETY BOND ON ALL JOBS 


the last three or four years co-opera- 
tion among agricultural .classes has 
been sweeping over the country like a 
conflagration. 

The National Pecan Growers’ Ex- 
change has done a great deal for the 
pecan industry in Georgia and other 
states. When it was first organized, 
the price of nuts was quite low, but 
through its efforts prices gradually 
increased until they were double what 
they were at its beginning, and it has 
been the means of putting hundreds 
of thousands of extra money in the 
pockets of pecan growers of this fair 
state. Before we organized, the larg- 
est speculator in pecan at Albany 
bragged that he would soon be able to 
buy all the pecans he wanted at his 
own prices, but at the close of the 
exchange’s first year’s work this 
speculator told one of our directors 
that the exchange had caused him to 
pay 10 to 12 cents-more per pound to 
the growers than he would otherwise 
have had to pay. 

The exchange at albany has a sub- 
sidiary organization known as the Al- 
bany District Pecan Exchange which 
has built up a property costing 
$40,000 at Albany for processing and 
preparing nuts for the market 
through this national exchange. Oc- 
casionally a doubting Thomas comes 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 


along and asks if there really is any- 
thing in the pecan business, but a 
glance through our big fine plant 
erected for the sole purpose of aiding 
pecan growers in the marketing of 
their product is a complete answer 
to that query and thus convinces the 


inquirer that the pecan business in 


Georgia has one of the greatest fu- 
tures of any agricultural product of 
this great Empire State of the South. 


NICHOLS 
CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Builders of 


Spring Street Viaduct and City 
Clear Water Basin in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


General Contracting, 
Railroad Construction 
Street Grading, Paving, 
Concrete Masonry, Ete. 


Both Team, Steam Shovel and 
Steam Hauling Outfits. 


Office, No. 1 LaFrance St. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Large Contracts a Specialty 


THE WILLIAM WILSON COMPANY 


Incorporated 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


501 Bona Allen Bldg 


Office Buildings 
Hotels 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND VILLAGES _ 
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Hospitals 
Schools 


“8 


Walnut 1219 


Churches 
Public Buildings 


os 


PHONE WALNUT 1252 


C.R. JUSTI 


Building Contractor 


523 Forsyth Bldg. 


GUDE& CO. 


BUILDERS 


All classes of building 

construction promptly 

and efficiently exe- 

cuted at reasonable 
prices. 


64 Poplar Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Moore & Greiner 
Auto Repairing. 
PACKARD SPECIALISTS 
Moved to New Location 


Well Equipped Shop, Repairing All 
Makes Cars. Tops and Seat Covers. 


581-89 Marietta St. Phone Ivy 0430 


VIEWS, GROUPS 
PANORAMAS, 
THEATRICAL WORK 


INTERIORS, EXTERIORS 
LANTERN SLIDES 
CATALOGUE WORK 


J.A. MURDOCH 


Commercial 
Photographer 


220 COURTLAND ST. 
Ivy 7358 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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ATLANTA’S MONUMENTS AND 
MEMORIALS 


(Continued from Page 20.) 


1873 by the Atlanta Ladies’ Memorial 
Association to “Our Confederate 
Dead.” At some little distance in 
front and behind this towering column 
are two large blocks of marble, about 
two feet square and ten feet tall, the 
four sides of each being closely in- 
scribed with names of Confederate 
soldiers who were interred at Oak- 
land. 

There is also to be found at Oak- 
land cemetery the monument of white 
Georgia marble, modelled after the 
famous lion of Lucerne, which was 
erected by the Atlanta Ladies Memo- 
rial Association in 1894, to the “Un- 
known Confederate Dead.” 

At Decatur, on the court house 
square, there is a granite boulder with 
a bronze tablet commemorating the 
Battle of Decatur, which preceded by 
a few days the Battle of Atlanta. In 
another part of the square is a relic 
of the Indian war of 1836, in the form 
of a short iron cannon, which was 
mounted on a granite block by the 
Agnes Lee chapter of the U. D. C., 
April 26, 1906. At the head of Me- 
Donough street, just in front of the 
court house, rises the handsome Con- 
federate monument, erected some 
years ago. 

In 1922, the Baron DeKalb chapter 
of the D. A. R. had a marble slab in- 
set in the granite face of Stone Moun- 
tain, on its western slope near the 
summit, to mark the old Indian trail 
which led to the top of the mountain, 
from which the Indians could spy the 
surrounding country. No doubt there 
went up long ago from this point of 
vantage, many signal fires, which 
played the same part in the Indians’ 
tribal wars that radio occupies in 
modern warfare. 

But on the precipice on the opposite 


side of Stone mountain is being 
earved, by Gutzon Borglum and his 
the 
memorial which shall be the supreme 
Already it has 


attracted thousands’ of 


assistants, great Confederate 


monument of all time. 
visitors to 
Atlanta, and has been the means of 
advertising the city all over the globe. 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 
Call Walnut 0845. 


B Yd 


Deliver your sell- 
ing message to 
the people who 
are truly  pro- 
spective buyers of 
YOUR _ product. 
There’s a better 
and more direct 
way of reaching 
over seven thou- 


sand business 


leaders of. At- 
lanta and vicin- 
ity. 


Does Your 
Selling Message 
Hit the 


Mark? 


% 


Phone Walnut 0845 
Ask For 


City Builder 
Advertising 
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MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE 
AIR 
(Continued from Page 25.) 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee for the Fourth district, which em- 
braces eight Southeastern states. 
Atlanta should have a large chapter 
of this association. Dayton has a 
chapter of more than 1,000 members. 
The St. Joseph, Mo., delegates came 
to the convention with a membership 
roll of 2146. Florida has three small 
chapters. Atlanta and the entire 
state of Georgia has less than 15 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 
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Building Contractor 


High Class 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 


BIRDS EYE VIEWS 
FACTORIES,, PLANTS, 
REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN OILS OR WATER COLORS, 


| y : : MRMGERN 
Wa 


JOSEPH NESS, Ortist; Ne ee 
59 CONE STREET, ATLANTA,GA. 


members and no chapter. Delegates 
to the convention at Dayton came 
from as far away as Hawaii. The 
convention delegates included the 
leading lights in modern industry. 
The newly elected president of the 
association, Mr. Godfrey Cabot, of 
Boston, stated in his acceptance re- 
marks that he had learned that serv- 
ice was one of the greatest things in 
life and that the office to which he 
had just been elected offered him the 
greatest field for service that he ever 
hopes to have. Mr. Cabot stated that 
he would leave his business and home 
in boston and move to Washington, 
where for the next year he will devote 
his entire time to the affairs of the 
association. There is no salary in- 
ducement for him in this, for, in ad- 
cition to working for nothing, the two 
former presidents have each spent 
thousands of dollars of their own 
funds to carry on the work of the 
association. This is but one exam- 
ple of the interest being taken in 


aeronautics by busy men. 

I have endeavored in a crude way 
to bring to the members of our Cham- 
ber of Commerce a picture of what 
was seen by your delegate to Dayton 
and to convey some of the inspiration 
for service to our country and to our 
city that should be given by our own 
citizens of Atlanta. Many delegates 
had visited Atlanta and remarked on 
our wonderful hospitality.  Let’s 
make them cheer for Atlanta next 
year as they did for St. Joseph, Mo., 
this year over our accomplishments 
in the field of aeronautics. 


CHAS. W. WEST 
Real Estate 


1201 Healey Bldg. 
Telephone Wal. 5012 


“Specializing in North Side 
Homes” 


Georgia Casualty Co. 


General Offices, Brown Building, Atlanta 


incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia. 


Capital stock, $500,000. 


Surplus 


and Reserves for the protection of policy-holders, over $3,000,000. 


Writing the following lines of Casualty Insurance: 


Plate Glass 


Property and Collision Damage 


Automobile Liability 
Elevator Liability 
Teams Liability 
Owners Protective 
Contractors Protective 


Manufacturers Protective 


Merchants Protective 
Bottlers Protective 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Public Liability—All lines 


Physicians Liability 
Dentists Liability 
Druggists Liability 
Employers Liability 
Theatre Liability 


Residence Burglary 
Safe Burglary 


Workmen’s Collective 
City Office: Second Floor Atlanta National Bank Bldg., 


C. A. RAUSCHENBERG, JR., Manager 
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FLOYD BROS. COMPANY 


519 Flat Shoals Ave. 


Weather strips save 25 per cent of your coal bill and keeps out rain. 


FIRE 
BONDS 
CASUALTY 
AUTOMOBILE 


204 Candler Bldg. 


Walnut 3460. 


Woods Elevator 
Service Co. 


Safety Appliances, 
Hatchway Gates, 
Gate Contacts, 
Elevator Service 
Repairs and Parts 


119 S. Forsyth St. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Day Phone Main 3738 
Night Main 4915-J 


Phone Main 3519 


Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and 
Atlanta Trust Company Send Stock 
Judging Team of the Hartwell Vo- 
cational School to the National 
Dairy Show, Milwaukee, Wis. 


,.A happy group of Georgia boys 
passed through Atlanta Wednesday 
morning, September 24, en route to 
the National Dairy Show at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., who are to act as Georgia’s 
stock judging team. 


The party consisted of L. E. Ham- 
rick, instructor; William Ray, George 
Leard, Dennis Reynolds, Barney 
Roquemore and Bertram Reid. They 
were accompanied by L. M. Sheffer, 
assistant superintendent of vocational 
education; Frank W. Fitch, dairying 
field agent of the College of Agricul- 
ture at Athens; L. H. Marlett, dairy- 
ing field agent, and others. 


It is recalled that last year the At- 
lanta Chamber of Commerce greatly 
aided in a financial way the group of 
boys who attended the International 
Livestock Show held at Chicago, and 
on request of Mr. Paul W. Chapman, 
supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Athens, Ga., our chamber took a lead- 
ing part this year in making the Mil- 
waukee trip possible. 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
is much interested in fostering better 
agricultural effort in Georgia. 

This organization holds all the 
stock in the Southeastern Fair of 
Atlanta, and we make a large appro- 
priation each month in carrying out 
the diversified program of the hen, 
hog and cow, sponsored by the Geor- 
gia Association. 


AUTO BODIES 
and 


FENDERS 


Wrecked Bodies and Fenders 
a Specialty. 


MADE AS GOOD 
AS NEW 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


Mfg’s. Electric & Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding Ma- 
chines and Supplies 


3876-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


Envelopes 
\, | Letter Heads 
J Shipping Tags 
All Kinds—All Sizes 
Plain--Printed--Lithographed 
PRICE-- QUALITY-- DELIVERY 


Commercial 


Envelope Co., Inc. 
HENRY W. THOMSON, 
Sales Representative 
804 Forsyth Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 4626 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Lead Pipe .. Mixed Metals 


Georgia Lead Works 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead 
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A SOUND AND PAYING INVEST- 
MENT 


(Continued from Page 27.) 


pall any citizen in Georgia. He was 
not over thirteen and he had already 


Ivy 7872. 


GEORGE C. KALB 


124 Walton St. 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Skylights Cornice 
Metal Ceiling 


HURT & QUIN 
STATE AGENTS 
101 Marietta Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Branch Offices 
Birmingham 
Columbia 


Macon 
Jacksonville 
Nashville 
An experienced organiza- 
tion handling all lines of 
insurance except life. 


Combined Company Resources 
Exceed 


$90,000,000.00 
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committed some outrageous crimes. 
There he worked in the morning’s 
warm and glowing sunshine and pres- 
ently a boy who had been in the home 
for some months came along and 
stopped to talk with the little fellow. 
The older boy took the brush and 
showed him how to clean the window, 
and then he slapped the little fellow 
on the shoulder and said: 

“Bill, hurry and get through with 
this work and come on ’round here, I 
want to show you how to make a 
chicken coop.” 

The little fellow’s face grew radi- 
ant with a smile which seemed al- 
most a stranger in his little cheeks 
and went back to his work with 
new zest. As I left the building I 
looked around to the south corner and 
there was Bill being taught how to 
make a modern chicken coop. 


They are growing useful men out 
of the discarded rubbish of the aver- 
age community. They are salvaging 
human life from the growing stream 
which our supposed enlightened civ- 
ilization is feeding. They are taking 
the outcasts and making them under- 
standing little Americans. 


I saw more real courtesy among 
the boys of that home in the thirty 
minutes I spent there than I have 
seen on the campus of any high school 
or college in Georgia in ten years in 
the same length of time. I saw more 
real signs of patriotism than the aver- 
age high school evidences. I saw 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga, 
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more signs of trustful obedience there 
than I have ever seen anywhere in 
any public institution. 

How do you explain it? I do not 
attempt to explain it, I simply wish 
to express my personal gratitude to 


ACCURATE 
SOUTHERN MAILING \LISTs 


The KENNETH S.|KEYES CO. 
COOPER BUILDING | 
TLANTA> GEORG/A 


Phone Walnut 2415-2416 


HARGRAVE 
BROS. 


SHOP AND GARAGE 


Fire Proof Structure 


STORAGE AND REPAIRING 


OILING, GREASING, WASHING 
POLISHING 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


103 IVY STREET 
Telephone Walnut 1584 


Governor Dorsey and the other wise 
men and women who established the 
school. And then I want to thank 
Mrs. Manson and Mr. Ireland and all 
the others who are giving their lives 


Electric 


Welding 
Company 


Electric 
Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding 


Ivy 5072 
52 Houston Street 


WEST END PLUMBING 
COMPANY 
21 GORDCN STREET 


T.N. O'SHEALS, MGR. 


OFFICE PHONE 
WeEsT O616 


RES. PHONE 
WEST 1147-J 


Every product of our plant, bears the earmarks of 


83-A WALTON STREET 


to its work. And I want to thank 
Colonel Frederic J. Paxon and his 
board of managers for the evident dis- 
eretion which they are giving to the 
use of the pitifully small sum of 
$27,000 which the state gives the in- 
stitution each year. I have heard 
Mr. Paxon speak of this school a num- 
ber of times and I know that it is 
very close to his heart. What a 
wonderful thing it is to have big men 
giving their very best thought and 
attention to the direction of this train- 
ing school for boys! 


Associated with Mr. Paxon are the 
following men and women: Mr. John 
R. L. Smith of Macon; Dr. Carlton 
Gibson of Savannah; Dr. Charles S. 
Floyd of Logansville; Mrs. Nichols 
Petterson of Tifton; Dr. T. F. Aber- 
crombie of Atlanta; Dr. N. H. Bal- 
lard of Atlanta. 


The great need of the institution is 
money. The sum of $27,000 per year 
will not permit of any permanent im- 
provements. They need more build- 
ings in order that they may care for 
more boys. They must improve their 
present buildings and equipment to 
maintain their high standards of serv- 
ice to the boys. Georgia will surely 
wake up to the needs of this institu- 
tion and double the appropriation. 


I return to say that it is an in- 
vestment. It is an investment which 
stands at the top of the worthy ex- 
penditures of public funds in this 
state. If Georgia could exhibit more 
such reports as the annual report of 
Colonel Paxon’s board to the governor 
for the current year, we would have 
a name abroad which would be whole- 
some and fine. 


When you are passing through Mil- 
ledgeville in your car you will be cer- 
tain to see this school on the road 
out to Macon. Stop and meet Mrs. 
Manson and Mr. Ireland and see for 
yourself this marvelous institution 


PHONE WALNUT 2587 


which is daily serving the boys of 
Georgia who would otherwise go down 
to an awful and terrible destiny. 
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Practical Experience, Personal Supervision and Operative Skill. 


J. B. Richards Printing Co. 


Unusual Service for Buyers of Printing 
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Ts the Safety Council a 


Community Asset? 


By GEORGE DEIBERT 


n 1912, when the first Safety Coun- 
Tei was organized, the average 

length of life in the United States 
was 52 years. Slightly more than a 
decade later it is estimated at 57 
years. In 12 years the life time of 
the American citizen has been pro- 
longed five years, thereby adding 
probably 500,000,000 man-years to the 


all other commodities. 


working funds. 
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Easy Money 


The laws of supply and demand reflect them- 
selves in the money market as in the markets of 


The present low interest rates are due to the 
large supply of funds available for credit. But 
Credit will tighten and higher interest rates ob- 
tain as capital finds investments. 


Money easily borrowed is usually hard to pay. 


Right now, then, is the time to strengthen the 
financial structure of a business by building 
Now, for the future, a strong capital position 
assuring low fixed interest rates and ample 


The Banker is the all important factor in such 
a structure. His judgment, in times such as the’ 
present, is vital to the future welfare of any 
business. That he may give sound financial 
counsel and advice he must have carefully 
prepared facts and figures. 


Some enterprises may succeed without the 
Banker’s aid and influence, but business gen- 
erally Knows that this aid and influence is a 
helpful and sustaining force. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 
TAX SERVICE 


701-706 HAAS-HOWELL 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MEMPHIS 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


human life of the nation. Since 1912 
the safety movement is credited with 
more than 100,000 lives actually 
saved. 


Let us examine more recent rec- 
ords. Baltimore, as the result of 
safety activities, reduced her child fa- 
talities from 76 to 63 in the first 
eight months of this year, notwith- 
standing the increase in population 
and vehicles. Chicago cut her motor 
fatalities from 58 in June to 23 in 
July, and 29 in August. Five cities 
with a population of 100,000 and over 
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had no automobile fatalities in Au- 
gust of this year, and 23 other cities, 
ranging from 25,000 to 75,000 inhabi- 
tants, likewise had clean records for 
the same month. 

What has Atlanta’s record been 
during the past few years? Accord- 
ing to the annual reports of the po- 
lice department, which are the. only 
figures available for 1920 and 1921, 
42 of our citizens lost their lives by 
accident in 1920. Of these one-half 
were killed by automobiles. In 1921 
the police records show that 48 lives 
were lost in accidents; the automo- 
bile contributing 138. Beginning with 
1922 the records of the city health 
department have been available, and 
we have secured a wealth of valuable 


detail. The following classifications 
illustrate this: 
The automobile hazard in both 


years took its toll of one life each 
week, but in 1923, the 18 lives snuffed 
out by railways were, to a large. ex- 
tent, chargeable, to the operation of 
motor vehicles. In explanation of 
this, it must be understood that in 
the preparation of all accident sta- 
tistics the heavier vehicle is charged 
with the death or injury, and in clas- 
sifying accidents the census bureau 
only charges an auto-train accident 
to the automobile when it is struck 
while in motion. An automobile 
stilled on the railroad crossing is 
classified as a “train accident.” 

The increase in “public” vehicular 
fatalities may then be attributed to 
the automobile. 

Under the same heading, the in- 
crease in “Non-Vehicular” fatalities 
was caused by “falls” occurring upon 
public property, or upon or within 
property to which the general public 
has access. 

The last classification, ““Home”, is 
difficult to compile for obvious rea- 
sons. The many deaths caused by 
accidents in the home are, in the 
opinion of safety engineers, more eas- 
ily avoided than “public” accidents, 
but their prevention is one of the 
most difficult problems confronting 
organized safety. Familiarity with 
our immediate surroundings tends to 
make us all more or less indifferent 
to the dangers surrounding our fire- 
sides. 

The preliminary work of the Safety 
Council was begun in August, 19238, 
but it was not until January, 1924, 
that we could claim to be function- 
ing. January, 1923, showed 14 fatal 
public accidents, 6 caused by autos, 
and 4 in the homes, divided between 
burns, fire arms, and falls, while 
January, 1924, witnessed 7 fatalities 


LUMBER 
Sales Office: 
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in the “public” column, three of which 
are charged to autos. “Home” acci- 
dents claimed 5 victims during this 
month, or a total of 12 for January, 
1924, as compared with 18 for the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year. 

To us, this condition indicates that 
our efforts must be concentrated on 
the pre-school child, and this can be 
done only through the parents. Of 
the nine children burned to death this 
year, only one was over six years of 
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sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 


| 
We have the most complete stock of 


age, while the two scalded were be- 
tween two and three years. The par- 
ents responsibility _is manifest in 
these instances and, if the “slaughter 
of the innocents” is to be curtailed, 
this responsobility must be recog- 
nized. 

So far, attention has been directed 
only to fatal accidents. Correct data on 
injuries is necessarily difficult to ob- 
tain, but during the nine months of this 
year we have recorded 1,023 non-fatal 
accidents, the largest portion of which 
are, of course, charged to “motor ve- 
hicles”; the balance being divided 
among “falls” on the streets, “street 
cars’, “burns” in the home, ete. We 
believe that this is probably due to 
the spectacularity of the accidents— 
the police and the newspapers report- 
ing this class of accident but seldom 
hearing of those of equal seriousness 
occurring in the privacy of the home, 
the school or the office. We estimate 
that our records contain about one- 
half of the injuries actually taking 
place in our city. Can the financial 
loss to our city be computed? 

Accident prevention, aside from the 
humanitarian aspect, means much to 
every citizen of our community, as 
those of you who read Mr. Stellwag- 
en’s article in the last issue of The 
City Builder will recall. 

With our records before you, is the 
Safety Council a community asset? 
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When the boy knocked at our door, looking in, 

We remember now that we spoke to him 
timidly, 

Kept him waiting in the porch, 

While we busied ourselves within over a fit- 
ting reception. 


When we called him, 

We found the porch empty. 

Hop-vines and ivy trembled there, 

A frame lacking its picture. 

Nor can any tell us 

Whether he ran along the road or the field- 
path, 
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A Standard of Community Ex- 
cellence or the Kind of a Town 


We Would Like to Live in 


(An address delivered before the Seventeenth 
Annual Convention of the Southern Commer- 
cial Secretaries Association, Spartanburg, 
S. C., June 12, 1924.) 


By JOHN IHLDER 


Manager, Civic Development Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


The title assigned me seems to call 
for a kind of score card or a system 
of marking, like that inflicted upon 
school children as a rough and ready 
means of deciding whether they have 
absorbed enough to justify promo- 
tion. Being half convinced of the su- 
perior value of mental testing, I am 
not an ardent advocate of the old 
system of marks. The excellence of 
a town depends so much upon the 
ability and the spirit of its people 
that these may quite upset any com- 
parative rating based upon actual, 
tangible accomplishment. Though, of 
course, with ability and the right 
spirit the people of any given com- 
munity are bound to secure a lot of 
accomplishments. 

The trouble is that we have to mark 
them on what they have done to date 
and cannot take into account, what 
may be the fact, that they have been 
overcoming some great natural han- 
dicap which absorbed most of their 
energy without showing much posi- 
tive result, or, what again may be a 
fact, that they have only recently 
learned how to work together effec- 
tively. In either case the marks 
given their town are likely to be low, 
and yet, because of the spirit they 
have developed, the things they are 
now doing, the accomplishments they 
are sure to have to their credit in the 
near future, they may have a town 
that we would find very inspiring to 
live in. For it is where men are 


achieving, not where they have 
achieved and are now sitting back ad- 
miring the past, that we would want 
to live. 


On the other hand, there is no 
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limit to achievement except the limit 
imposed by our personal limitations. 
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So where we find a community that 
has done a lot and is still going ahead 


with the same vision and enthusiasm 


and energy to fresh achievement, 
there we _ probably shall find the 
people with whom life would be best 
worth living. 

So, having carefully explained how 
inconclusive my proposition is I shall 
put it before you as a mark to shoot 
at, and if some of you don’t disagree 
with me I shall be disappointed. But 
having invited an argument I am 
going to ask you, for the sake of the 
argument, to start off at the same 
place I do. Most arguments get no- 
where because the arguers begin in 
the middle and having no common 
starting point never reach an end. 
The common starting point I ask you 
to accept is this: 

That the existence of a town or a 
city depends upon business. 

Now I at once admit that there are 
exceptions to this rule, as there are 
to all rules. There is a group of Cali- 
fornia realtors at present touring the 
country. In each city they visit they 
ask seventeen questions. Question 
number 12 is: “Underline carefully 
fundamental reasons that apply to 
this city—whether natural beauty, 
climate, health, recreation, agricul- 
ture, mining, forest wealth, fisheries, 


commerce, manufacture.” Notice how 
they start off “Natural beauty, cli- 
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mate, health” and how they end 
“commerce, manufacture.” It is just 
possible that unless they visit Ashe- 
ville or Miami they will report to the 
home folks that all eastern towns 
have no appreciation of natural 
beauty or climate or health, that they 
are content to bring up the tail of 
the procession by depending upon 
such sordid things as commerce and 


industry. 


Admitting that some favored lo- 


calities have built towns for people to 
get well in or for people to play in— 
I shall not raise the question whether 
running a sanitorium, a _ bathing 
beach and a resort hotel is or is not 
business—it still remains true that 
nearly all of our towns and cities ex- 
ist because of business. Consequently 
if they are to continue to exist, and 
even more if they are to grow and 
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prosper, the first test of community 
excellence is: What kind of a place is 
it for business? And the answer to 
that question goes a long way toward 
answering the other question: Is it 
the kind of town we—you and [— 
would like to live in? For I assume 
that you as well as I have to earn 
the living that we are going to live. 
I shall go into this a little riore in 
detail later. 

But having assured ourselves of the 
excellence of our town from the es- 
sential point of its providing us with 
a living, the next question is: What 
does it provide beyond mere living? 
For essential as we feel that mere liy- 
ing is, that alone will not satisfy us; 
much less will it make others who 
are already making a living elsewhere 
look upon our town with desire. 

We Americans are a great people 
for seeing only one side of a thing 
at a time. This adds a certain zest 
to life for it enables us to become 
equally vehement in advocacy and de- 
nunciation of the same thing accord- 
ing to the side of the medal presented 
for our inspection. There are some 
successful business men, for example, 
who plan their factories with the 
greatest care but who think city plan- 
ning is tying silk bows on lamp posts 
or putting flower boxes in the win- 
dows of office buildings. One they 
therefore call practical, the other 
idealistic. So we are not surprised 
to find people who scoff at the 
thought of making a city anything 
but an unkempt, smoky, dirty tread- 
mill, who rail at the impracticability 
of those who would put it in order, 
abate the smoke nuisance and clean 
the streets, while there are other 
people of a fastidious disposition and 
an independent income who would 
imitate the opponents of movies and 
the critics of automobiles and limit 
if not banish business entirely. 

But some day the hard-boiled man 
wakes up to find that his associates 
who have made their pile, have 
moved to some other place to spend 
it, and the fellow who is irked by the 
sight of toil, realizes that it is on the 
profits of business that he exists. As 
these two scold each other the rest 
of us wake up to the fact that busi- 
ness is the basis of most of what 
makes life worth living, beauty, art, 
music; comfortable homes, a gracious 
social life; all these come from the 
profits of business. And at the same 
time we wake up to the complimen- 
tary fact that business is not an end 
in itself, but is a means to an end, 
“that we may live more abundantly.” 


understand that 


So we begin to 
while business is the first essential to 
our town, it is not the whole town, 
and consequently instead of spoiling 
the rest of the town it must make 
the rest of the town a better place to 


live in. I am therefore going to ask 
you to accept a second proposition as 
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part of the starting point of our ar- 
gument: 

While the existence of a town or 
city depends upon business, that ex- 
istence is not justified unless the 
profits of business make life in that 
town constantly more and more worth 
living. 

Assuming that we are agreed upon 
this double-barreled proposition, we 
shall proceed with the argument by 
defining a series of excellences by 
which to measure our town. First 
let us take up the business excellence, 
so that we may be sure we are going 
to have the profits which are neces- 
sary to living abundantly. 

From the business point of view 
towns and cities have been classified 
as industrial, commercial and govern- 
mental or social. Those in the last 
classification are so few and so dis- 
tinctive that we shall leave them out 
of account after saying that the in- 
dustrial development which is natural 
and commendable in other commu- 
nities will there either destroy more 
than it creates or will submerge their 
peculiar reason for existence. The 
other two classes are no longer dis- 
tinct. A century ago we had dis- 
tinctively commercial towns. Today, 
even in the far West, our cities are 
nearly all partly industrialized and 
are in process of becoming more so. 
Consequently we are developing in- 
dustrial and commercial districts in 
the same community. That is one 
reason why zoning is necessary. 

This development seems to many 
of us a very wholesome one. We 
wish to see industry decentralized. 
Industrial decentralization means 
many smaller cities instead of a few 
tremendous ones, or large cities made 
up of groups of distinct communities 
instead of the giant agglomerations 
suffering from elephantiasis that now 
is one of our most difficult prob- 
lems. Industrial decentralization also 
means lessened waste in transporta- 
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Have you ever stopped to think what you pay out annually in freight 
charges? If you could reduce this six per cent, what effect would it have 


on your profits? 


tion. To haul a raw product clear 
across the country and then haul the 
finished product back again is waste- 
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ful unless there are compensating 
advantages, such as those which in- 
duced Denver to give up the thought 
of competing with New England’s 
woolen mills. The United States 
Steel Corporation realized this when 
it built Gary at the foot of Lake 
M chigan and Fairfield near Birming- 
ham. 

There are, of course, a considerable 
number of small cities and towns 
which are still predominantly com- 
mercial, which are supported by a 
surrounding agricultural population 
who do their trading in them. Such 
towns have some of the characteris- 
tics, advantages and disadvantages, 
of a one-industry community; they 
have a homogeneity, a common pur- 
pose, that is pleasant, but they are 
dependent upon the ups and downs of 
their single source of business. When 
that is down, everything is down. 
Business leaders are depressed and 
pay envelopes are flat. Consequently 
such towns and cities are looking for 
industries, just as most one-industry 
towns are looking for other kinds of 
industries. 

First Item 

My first item in grading our town 
then is to assume that it has a va- 
riety of industries, none of which are 
mutually harmful. A blast furnace 
and a silk mill, for example, do not 
make ideal neighbors. 

This does not mean that our city 
must be a very large one. In fact, 
I would prefer that it should not ex- 
ceed 100,000 in population and would 
begin to lose enthusiasm for it after 
it passed 250,000. If there is a 
greater population than this it should 
be distributed through a metropolitan 
area instead of being concentrated in 
one compact community. On the 
other hand I would prefer that it 
exceed 50,000 because this number of 
people seems necessary to support 
some of the things that go to “liv- 
ing abundantly”; such as good 
schools, libraries, music, plays, art. 
But as this may be personal prefer- 
ence, I mention it only in passing and 
do not raise it to the rank of an item 
to be marked. 

Second Item 

The industries of our town should 
be those for which the town offers 
peculiar advantages. We have passed 
the stage when any industry will do 
so long as it maintains a payroll in 
times of prosperity. That idea be- 
longs back in the days when we of- 
fered bonuses to shaky concerns if 
they would come and die among us. 
Today both our town and the intelli- 
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gently managed industry size each 
other up, ask “What have you to 
offer that I can’t get better else- 
where?” When that question has 
been answered satisfactorily our town 
has made a real acquisition. Then 
when business slows up, the advan- 
tages it gives its industries will en- 
able them to keep going longer and 
more profitably than those in com- 
peting towns. For, of course, we 
realize that there is today developing 
a competition among cities which is 
just as real as the competition among 
the business firms within the city. 

In order that we may know what 
industries to encourage, our town 
should have an_ industrial survey. 
Business firms find stock taking a 
necessary function. So will the cities 
of the future. This stock taking is 
not only for the purpose of finding 
out what they have on hand, but even 
more for the purpose of learning 
what they have on hand, but even 
more for the purpose of learning 
what to get. Our industrial survey 
will take account of all our advan- 
tages, natural and man-made, will 
learn how fully they are being utilized 
and will serve as the basis for a cam- 
paign during the coming year. *otice 
I say during the coming year, for the 
industrial survey contemplated is not 
a single big event to be done once 
and for all, but is a continuing 
process. The first survey may give 
us basic facts of permanent value, but 
most of the facts have to be kept up 
to date if they are not to become 
worse than useless. 

Third Item 

Having settled the question of in- 
dustries satisfactorily, the next item 
is commerce. This is put third in- 
stead of first because in spite of his- 
torical development, commerce has 
come to depend, especially in retail 
business, somewhat on _ industry. 
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Again the survey comes in. Is our 
town a natural jobbing center? What 
lines can it best supply? Again there 
is advantage in some diversity so 
that depression in one line will not 
unduly effect the whole community. 
So the next question is, how does our 
town meet the needs of its tributary 
territory commercially? Are its mer- 
chants developing the trade they 
should? 


Fourth Item 

The three items above are impor- 
tant from the essential point of view 
of assuring us a living. The next is 
a sort of bridge between these and 
the items which make that living 
worth the living. It is, “Has our 
town a plan which will guide its fu- 
ture growth, and regulations which 
will prevent short-sighted and greedy 
individuals from handicapping busi- 
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your namethe charity that your pulsing heart 


decreed. 


q Other men and women have done this. 


THE ATLANTA ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE INSURERS 


M2 
Insuran cee SEKVIC, 


fite 
TH reanearest rains/in THE WORLD 


LIFE INSURANCE REDUCES THE CALL FOR CHARITY 


(©) 1924 


acme 


ness and spoiling those things upon 
which we spend the profits of busi- 
ness?” 

A city plan is a_ very practical 
proposition. Its purpose is to enable 
our town to make the most of all 
its natural advantages, to plan im- 
provements so that they will give the 
most for the money, supplement in- 
stead of blocking each other. The 
nearer end of the bridge above re- 
ferred to is that city planning pro- 
vides facilities for business. It se- 
lects and develops appropriately those 
areas best fitted for industry, those 
best fitted for wholesale houses, those 
best fitted for retail stores. Then it 
provides for their expansion with the 
greatest ease and the least possible 
destruction to other activities. Then 
it provides for access to them, transit 
and transportation, for communica- 
tion between these various business 
areas and the areas which business 
supports and which in large measure 
are the justification of business, the 
areas of homes and schools where a 
new and, we hope, a better generation 
is being reared to take over our re- 
sponsibilities when we drop them. 
And at the farther end of the bridge 
we have these home areas which the 
city plan makes more safe, more com- 
fortable, more attractive than they 
would be without a plan. 


Supplementing this city plan our 
town has a zoning code which regu- 
lates the development of private 
property so that the exploiter may 
not take much of the value out of 
his neighbors’ holdings, but that all 
may enjoy a fair field and no favor. 
And supplementing the zoning code 
our town has a housing code which 
prevents the erection of unfit dwell- 
ings, and a building code which as- 
sures us that our buildings will not 
fall down or burn up without ade- 
quate provocation. These four things 


J. W- Goldsmith, Jr.-Grant Co., Inc. 


Distributors for 


HUDSON and ESSEX MOTOR CARS 


229-33 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Phone Ivy I117 
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we lump together as item four since 
they all have to do with the proper 
building of our town. 


Fifth Item 


By means of item four we have 
passed from the business areas, which 
are the foundation of our town, to the 
residence areas, which are its su- 
perstructure. Here we find a new 
series of items awaiting our attention. 
First among these we will mention 
housing because the house shelters 
the family and the family has been 
the cause and the beneficiary of most 
of man’s constructive work. 

Does our town have good housing? 


By good housing we mean several 
things. First, of course, in these 
days of shortage, has it enough hous- 
ing so that people are not crowded to- 
gether? Second, is its housing 
wholesome and sanitary; is it weather 
tight and dry; does every room have 
windows opening on to wide open 
spaces so that air and light may en- 
ter; is there an adequate and conven- 
ient water supply for every house- 
hold and adequate and convenient 
toilet facilities? Of course some of 
our housing will meet this test tri- 
umphantly, but the question is, does 
all of our housing meet it? 

Then there is another question on 


housing. We have all heard the per- 
suasive arguments on owning one’s 
home, while a good many of us have 
rented an apartment. By all means 
let us compile our statistics on home 
ownership, but let us always supple- 
ment them by statistics on the pro- 
portion of our people who are living 
in one-family homes and the propor- 
tion who are living in apartments. 
Home living is quite as important a 


‘subject for us as home owning. If 


the proportion of home living in our 
town is going down, the proportion 
of apartment living going up, our 
town will get a poor mark. For 
apartment living is very poor living 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Parents of Atlanta will fina 
here at home educational ad- 
vantages superior to those in 
other sections and are in- 
vited to enroll their sons in 
the home school. 


The Senior Department offers three regular courses: 
The Classical, preparing for college entrance; the 
Engineering, leading to Engineering College en- 
trance; the Commercial, fitting graduates for busi- 
ness life. The Junior College Department offers the 
Freshman College class courses. 


Cadets live in the homes with their teachers and 
enjoy the comforts and refining influences of home- 


life. 


Excellent food supply, small classes and per- 


sonal attention to every pupil. 


Day Cadets Acceptea 


COL. J. C. WOODWARD 
COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA. 
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Sam. C. Williams 


Williams Brothers 


Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 
Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 


Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


Phone WAlnut 1195 


L.C. MATTHEWS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


1707 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA 


PHONE WALNUT 2272 


small item— 
but IMPORTANT 


DIXIE stamps are made 
with deep, clear type— 
give a good impression. 
Your orders will be filled 
promptly and properly. 


DIXIE SEAL & STAMP Co. 
33 POPLAR ST., 


“right at Post Office” 
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Photographs of Three of the Highway Boards Erected Throughout the Large Cities of the 


North and West by the Extension Bureau. 


At the Top is a Photograph of the Board on 


the Main Highway from New England into New York City. At the Lower Left is a 
Board in Indianapolis and at the Right a Board in Philadelphia. 


for children and if we leave children 
out of our reckoning business loses 
most of its justification. 


Sixth Item 

The fifth item leads naturally to 
the sixth, education. Does our town 
provide schools for all its children 
and are all its schools good? Here 
again are several points to consider: 

Buildings and equipment. 

An adequate number of teachers. 

Qualified teachers. 

Physical education. 

This new generation which business 
is supporting is our most important 
contribution to the world. It is worth 
far more than anything else we pro- 
duce, because it means not one gene- 
ration, which is all that we adults 
mean, but all future generations. 

But while the education of youth 
is the most important part of edu- 
cation it is not all of education. Even 
we have not finished our education. 
We are perfecting it day by day in 
our daily work. But we need tools 
beside those supplied by our particu- 
lar business, so our town will have 
adequate library facilities both for us 
and for our children. 


Seventh Item 
With education, with the labor of 


our maturity, goes or should go the 
seventh item, recreation. 

It is sometimes said by foreigners 
that we Americans do not know how 
to enjoy ourselves in simple, natural 
ways but must have something spec- 
tacular or expensive. My belief is 
that this characteristic of ours is not 
inherent, but is due to conditions. In 
a town that has no parks or play- 
grounds, no library, no art, where 
homes with gardens are being super- 
seded by apartments with the small- 
est permissible paved courtyards, 
what shall we do except utilize the 
roller coaster, the joy wheel and the 
joy ride? They are all we have to 
take us away from the routine of our 
labor, the commonplace of mediocrity, 
the ugliness of a half-finished com- 
munity. 

So our town will have a park sys- 
tem, not just one or two so-called 
parks; a playground system that will 
meet the needs of adults as well as of 
children. It also will provide music 
and theatricals, both amateur and 
professional. 


The line between amateur and pro- 
fessional is a wavering one and we 
shall not try to draw it here, for our 
town encourages both in its recrea- 
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tional program and supports all that 
is good from bowling alleys, pool 
rooms and movies to concerts, re- 
membering that the chief pleasure in 
amateur performances comes from 
participation and the chief pleasure 
in professional performances comes 
from witnessing a worthwhile thing 
exceedingly well done. 


Eighth Item 

If the people of our town are to 
find life worth living they must be 
physically well and strong. Typhoid, 
malaria, hookworm, tuberculosis and 
similar words must, like typhus, be of 
refuse and waste collection and dis- 
posal and it will have not only an ef- 
ficient street cleaning and refuse col- 
lecting branch of its government but 
also a board or department of health 
with a full time officer and adequate 
legal powers, which will see to it that 
historical interest chiefly. Our town 
as its eighth excellence will have a 
low death rate and a low morbidity 
rate. This involves several items: 

If the site of our town does not 
have good natural drainage, we shall 
secure for it good artificial drainage. 

It will have an abundant supply of 
pure water piped into every dwelling. 

It will have a system of sewers that 
will connect with every dwelling, or 


LYNCH the 


TAILOR 


FORSYTH BUILDING 


IMPORTER 


For Sixty Years the South's Leading Tatlor 


Walnut 1085 


pending this connection, privies con- 
structed and maintained according 
to regulations made by our board of 
health. 

It will have an effective method of 
sanitation whereby it will be seen 
the town gets clean and keeps clean. 
For whether or not cleanliness is next 
to godliness, there is no question that 
it lessens the probability of our pre- 
mature transfiguration into angels. 

Ninth Item 

Our town also will deserve a repu- 
tation for security both of persons 
and of property. It will provide 
adequate means of preventing and 
checking fire and its police will take 
pride not in the number of arrests 
they make, but in the small number 
of causes for arrest. Incidentally our 
jail, while it can never be an object 
of civic pride, for its very existence 
is an admission of failure, will not be 
a cause of municipal shame because 
of its antiquated construction and de- 
plorable condition. 

Tenth Item 

Our town presents an appearance 
of neatness and good repair. From 
the railroad which enters it to the 
last cottage on its outskirts, every- 
thing in our town gives evidence of 
a population which is up and doing. 
Our public and semi-public buildings, 


Now is the time to select your 
Winter Furs 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L.. Chajage 


Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. | 


Atlanta 
Scenic 


Company 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 


Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


BUSINESS LEADERS OF ATLANTA USE 


WORLD’sS 


Richard C. Shoup 
District Manager 


KARDEX 


LEADING 


SEND FOR THE KARDEX MAN 


CARD 


RECORD 
63 North Pryor Street 
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INSURANCE 


Exclusively 


Julian V. Boehm 


409-416 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 


WAInut 0749 


AT EASE! 


our streets and public places, our in- 
dustrial and business districts, our 
residence districts show that they are 
used by people who have self-respect 
and community pride. The dirty, un- 
kempt town produces the same effect 
as does the man who wears soiled 
linen. His heart may be pure gold, 
but there is something important 
lacking in his character. 


Eleventh Item 


If taxes and bonded indebtedness 
are too high they indicate slackness 
in administration or worse, indiffer- 
ent citizenship, lack of results from 
expenditures. If too low they indi- 
cate an indifferent citizenship and 
lack of civic pride. Municipal expen- 
ditures should be investments which, 
in large measure, produce financial 
results by facilitating business and 
raising values. Some, like expendi- 
tures on education, are investments in 
the future. Expenditures for pres- 
ent improvements, like street paving, 
should be entirely completed, bonds 
paid up, during the life of the im- 
provement. If a city has a debt in- 
curred to meet current expenses or to 
pay for improvements which are al- 
ready used up it indicates a low 
standard of citizenship. 


Twelfth Item 

Beauty like happiness is best when 
secured as a by-product. An ugly 
thing is not made beautiful by put- 
ting a useless ornament on it. Real 
satisfaction comes from having the 
things we use every day beautiful. 
And they will be beautiful if they 
fully meet the needs of use. The pres- 
ent day automobile is becoming a 
thing of beauty, but the main consid- 


HIGH-GRADE PRINTING 
STAMPS 
SEALS 
STENCILS 
BADGES 


BENNETT 
Printing & Stamp Co. 


The Pioneer House of Atlanta 


25 South Pryor Street 


It was a welcome command in the army, and, to 
the busy, harassed man who needs his photograph 
taken, it’s just as welcome NOW to know that in 
OUR STUDIO he will find that restful atmos- 
phere which will make him forget he is being 
photographed and make him feel 


Stephenson Studio, Inc. 


R. R. JENNINGS, Prop. 
521-24 Connally Bldg. 
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ALONZO RICHARDSON & COMPANY 


Bldg. 


1420-1425 Atlanta Trust Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Munsey Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Certified Public Accountants 


ALONZO RICHARDSON 


L. L. DAVIS 


W. C. JACKSON 
Dar 


EDWARD RICHARDSON 


BRANCH 


All Certified Public Accountants Under Laws of the State of Georgia 


eration in its development has been 
that it shall be useful. Our town will 
be beautiful when we give enough 
though to our buildings and to our 
streets to make them fully efficient. 
The trouble now is that they are half 
baked, lick and a promise jobs. 
Thirteenth Item 

Our town should have individuality, 
not be a copy of some other place. If 
it has a good tradition in architecture, 
follow that tradition, don’t build an 


Asphalt Roofing 
Products Co. 


226 Candler Bldg. 
Walnut 2680 


We apply roofs of 
all kinds 


We Specialize in 
Lok-Top Shingles 
Over Wood 
Shingles 


imitation New York hotel in Charles- 
ton. Make use of natural beauties, 
river valley, hills. They are never 
quite the same as those in other 
towns. Use local names for our 
streets so that they will recall our 
history or make those who repeat 
them think of our town. When one 
says Fifth Avenue he probably thinks 
of New York, but there are a hundred 
other fifth avenues. When one says 
Peachtree Street he does not have to 
add Atlanta. 


Fourteenth Item 

You will notice I have left city gov- 
ernment to almost the end. Not be- 
cause it is unimportant, for it is im- 
portant, but because it is an inevit- 
able accompaniment. Or, to phrase it 
differently, it is a tool. If the people 
of our town want, really want, the 
items listed above, they will have a 
good city government. It is putting 
the cart before the horse to work for 
a theoretical city government and 
then assume that all good things will 
follow. The right order is to decide 
what good things we want and then 
we shall develop a city government 
which will aid in getting them. A 
good machinist insists on good tools 
because they will enable him to do a 
good job. 


Government is a difficult thing to 
evaluate in any system of marking. 
Of course, we all would like our gov- 
ernment to be 100% efficient. But 
when we stop to think about it, there 
are some other characteristics we 
want even more. If efficiency were 
the only requisite for government we 
should consider seriously the old im- 
perial German system. That put con- 
trol into the hands of specialists who 
knew how to pave streets and to train 


SCIPLE SONS 


Cement Lime Plaster 
Brick Lath Hollow Tile 
Sand Gravel Slag 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Flue Lining 


“Building Materials 
Since 1872” 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SMITH & GUEST, Inc. 


Heating and Ventilating 


Distributors Ray Rotary Oil Burners 


19 Houston Street 
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L. J. BRUMBELOW, Pres-Treas. 


HAROLD RUNGE, Mgr. Plumbing Dept. 


BRUMBELOW HEATING & PLUMBING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors 


39 WEST BAKER ST. 


an army. But it led the people to 
catastrophe. We believe the primary 
function of government is to facili- 
tate the development of the individ- 


GF Allsteel 
Shelving 


is strong because it embodies the 
principles of modern _ structural 
steel construction. It is lasting be- 
cause it is made from tough, high 
grade steel. It is efficient because 
it takes up a minimum amount of 
floor space, shelves can be spaced 
two inches apart, moved easily, as- 
sembled quickly and added to at 
will. 


We are ready to offer suggestions 
without obligation to you. 


Foote & Davies Co. 


“Five Seconds from Five Points” 


Beautiful Form Letters 
Quick Service 
Prices Right 


CALL 


Capital 
Direct Advertising 


Bureau 
Ninth Floor Austell Bldg. 


Walnut 5811 


“A form letter service that’s 
different” 
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This means lessened efficiency in pav- 
ing streets perhaps, but it means a 
more intelligent and a more respon- 
sible people. And after all the people 
are more important than their streets. 

So we won’t try to set up a score 
for the government but will assume 
that under our democratic system, if 
the community stands well on the 
other items listed then it must have a 
fairly good government because it 
has a good citizenship. 


A NEW MORTGAGE COMPANY 


FOR ATLANTA 


Mortgage Guarantee Company of 
America, recently organized by local 
capitalists, is now actively function- 
ing. Its business is the lending of 
money secured by first mortgages on 
improved real estate, against which 


are issued what are known as Guar- 
anteed First Mortgage Certificates. 


Payment of principal and interest 
on these certificates is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed by the Mortgage 
Guarantee Company and a_ surety 
company, which will result in placing 
behind each loan, in addition to the 
mortgaged property and the mortga- 
gor’s note, a combined capital of 
over $15,000,000. It is stated by the 
officers of the company that this 
guarantee serves to make its loans 
liquid in New York and that its en- 
tire output will be sold there. 

Directors of the company are H. C. 
Williams, president and general man- 
ager; Lee Hagan, vice president, pres- 
ident Hagan & Dodd Company, direc- 
tor Atlanta & Lowry National Bank 
and Trust Company of Georgia; Peter 
F. Clarke, treasurer, cashier Ameri- 
can Savings Bank, secretary-treasurer 
Hibernia Savings, Building & Loan 
Association; Jos. A. McCord, Jr., sec- 
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ual citizen and to express his desires. 


retary, Southeastern Correspondent 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co.; E. G. 
Beaudry, president Beaudry Motor 
Company; J. B. Hockaday, president 
South-Eastern Express Company and 
director Fulton National Bank; Byron 
Souders, capitalist; John P. Stewart, 
attorney, president City Loan and In- 
vestment Company. 


A. J. KREBS 
COMPANY 


General Contraétors 


Walton Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Walnut 3084 


JOS. 8S. SHAW 


Constructing Engineer 


Designs 
Finances and Constructs 
Better Building's 


Georgia Savings Bank Building 
Phone Walnut 2832 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers! Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 
vertising in The City Builder. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


oH OR SAFETY and income, give me a good, sound first mortgage on 
real estate, every time,” he often used to say. When he died, after 
having been a valued client of our house for a decade, his executors found 
that his holdings of Miller securities totaled well over $100,000. 
“We are not through buying Miller Bonds,” one of his heirs as- 
sured us, when we had repurchased some of the bonds to facili- 


tate the settlement of the estate. “We are going to keep our 
surplus where it wil! be safe—as he did.” 


This idea of safety—a reserve investment fund wholly apart from the 
risks of every-day business—is getting a strong grip on men of affairs. 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying up to 7%, are a “business man’s in- 
vestment,” new style. Not the kind which may possibly show him a 
market profit, but the kind which he knows will never cause a loss. 


May we furnish further particulars, especially regarding the Four Dis- 
tinguishing Marks which characterize Miller Bonds? Mail the coupon 
for the facts. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Southern Headquarters: 


2211 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Northern Headquarters: 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


7sYMBOLS 
OF SAFETY 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 2211 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


Please send me descriptive circulars of 7% first mortgage bonds and tell me about the Four Distin- 
guishing Marks. 
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Industrial Lenders 


Georgia 
Lenders Association 


Not all Loan Companies are members of the indus- 
trial lenders Association. We wish they were. For 
the Association stands for a regulated loan business, 
supervised by the state. A business, fair in its deal- 
ings. with the borrower. The Loan Companies of 
this organization are pledged to fairness, to leniency, 
to a legal rate, to honesty, to counsel with the bor- 
rower and attempt to advise him so as to better his 
financial condition. The regulated loan agency 
serves a purpose and gives a service that no other 
organization renders. 
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Under Supervision of the State Banking Department 


You may safely negotiate with the following companies: 


CITY INVESTMENT CO., 
517 Atlanta Trust Bldg. 


AMERICAN LOAN CO., 


FULTON LOAN & DISCOUNT CO., 
1113 Atlanta Nat. Bank Bldg., 


BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 


406 Feters Bldg. 421 Palmer Bldg. 


SOUTHERN SECURITY CO., 


CITIZENS LOAN CO., 


215 Atlanta Nat. Bank 301 Peters Bldg. 


THE MASTER LOAN SERVICE, Inc. 


UNITED SMALL LOAN CORP., 


212 Healey Bldg. 30 Peachtree Arcade 


SEABOARD SECURITY CO., 


SECURITY INVESTMENT CO., 


214 Peachtree Arcade 1014 Auburn Ave. 
SOUTHLAND LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., 527 Candler Bldg. 
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The joyful music of the Christmas 
throng, from matin’s cadences to 


fe 


evensong . . The children’s laugh, the 
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murmuring of brooks, the close com- 
panionship of splendid books . . The 


morning sun that pierces densest fog, 


eens 


the evening cheer that greets the yule- 
tide log. ..The human touch that 
makes existence rife with all the 
ecstasies of pulsing life--lke 
Bethlehem’s radiance 
through Eternity, 
are God’s own 
gifts to thee 
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A WEAKENING |] 
FOUNDATION 


OE Street Raikes 


“is one of the most 
<a parts of the 
foundation on which 
Atlanta is built and on 
which is growing the 

civic and industrial 
prosperity of the city. 


That foundation is being 
weakened by inroads on street 
railway revenues made by un- 
regulated jitney competition, 
which revenues in July, Aug- 
ust, September and October 
amounted to approximately 7 
$162,900 less than in the 
same period in | 723. eis 
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Furnishes Anything in Linen Supply 


OFFICE TOWEL SUPPLY 
BARBER LINENS FOR BARBER SHOPS 


WHITE COATS AND APRONS FOR 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


WAITRESS APRONS, BUNGALOW 
STYLE, BIB OR WAIST 


DRUGGIST COATS 


We have added a new service for the Restaurants supplying 
Table linen, Napkins, Table Tops and Chair covers. 


City Towel and Linen Supply 


129 East Ellis Street 
Walnut 0271 


We operate our own plant so are able to give better service. 
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Uncle Silas oan Christmas 


Sah tie? 
Qe 


Says Uncle Silas: “‘Christmas I’m Written 
More joyful than at any time, ae 
When kids and kinfolk, all of us, City 
Do lots of work, make lots of fuss - er 
’Bout other folks—the very way : Platt 
Young 


We ought to do for them each day. 
I love to watch the happy throng 
Whenever Christmas comes along. 


‘“There’s somethin’ winnin’ in the smile 
Of every kid that gits a pile 
Of books an’ toys an’ everything 
That good old Christmas ought to bring. 
Back when I used ter be a boy 
The fellers robbed me of my joy 
And laffed out loud at me because 
I would believe in Santa Claus. 


“Last year my little nephew got 
A train and engine, and a lot 
Of circle track and switches, too, 
And tunnel that the train went through. 
I played with that ding-busted thing 
Till you could hear the engine sing, 
When Aunt Samantha said she’d get 
A drum and rattle for me yet. 


‘‘Somehow, I never could elate 
About this thing called man’s estate: 
I’d rather be a kid once more 
Than gather wrinkles by the score. 
I’m thankful, though, that in my heart 
I still can play some youthful part 
In all this Christmas joy and cheer 
That marks the ending of a year. 


=, “I’m glad there ain’t no law forbids 
= My gittin’ forty ‘leven kids, 
= And rompin’ with ’em all the way 
a RE To happiness on Christmas day: 
ao For when we add the total sum 
———| Them folks that go to Kingdom Come 
Accordin’ to the Holy Writ 
Is them that give, not them that git!’ 


a 
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Christmas 


By CARTER HELM JONES 


Pes ie WAS the winter of the world’s discontent. The place an ob- 
1a ‘e vill i : t ince. Then a Song, a Child and 
Cy [ scure village in a remote province. a g, 
>| a Star, these three. But the earth has never been the same and 
i—A— / Bethlehem is the capital of the Kingdom of Childhood. In the 
fields storied with the idyll of Ruth and vocal with the music of David, 
Heaven was tangent with earth and the angelis symphony burst upon 
the ravished ears of the astonished shepherds. Not a mandate of peace 
for a world of hate came with this supernal minstrelsy but a prophecy, 
a program and a potency, afterward interpreted by Dante in his dictum, 
“In His will is our peace.” A babe was born that night and had “not 
where to lay his head” save in a manger. It was the birth of Love 
and the birth of Democracy, too. In the silence of that holy night 
Mother and Child, touched with ‘‘a light that never was on sea or land,” 
laid the foundation of a kingdom which should dethrone all Herods and 
finally banish hate, injustice and selfishness from the face of the earth. 

A Star—it has broken from its stellar sisters, and with “sweet 
influences,” like “The Pleiades,” it draws the feet of the Wise to the 
cradle of the Child. The Song, the Child and the Star, in the beauty of 
their immortality, still work their gracious will with a material world. 
Eyes grow softer, voices sweeter, hands more gentle as in every nation 
hearts catch the rhythm of the angel song and a little child leads them 
along the Christmas way. 

As at this season loyal hearts keep tryst with purest idealism 
and Christmas carols girdle the globe with zones of melody, we, too, 
say with the shepherds, “Let us now go even unto Bethlehem;” for 
the Spirit of Christmas is a spirit of love, joy, unselfishness, hope and 
enthusiasm. The crowded galleries of memory echo with shouts and 
laughter as the children of the yesterdays romp and play. With bright 
eyes and flushed faces they are hanging their stockings before the old 
fireplace, and we are living again with them in the mystic realm of 
childhood. But the children are not gone. They are still here, our own 
or others’, and all around us they are reaching for our hands or tangling 
their little fingers in our heart-strings. And the Christmas Spirit is 
gladly urging us to translate it into radiant terms of loving service that 
shall give happiness, joy and inspiration to others. Thus shall we hear 
the ageless Song, follow the undimmed Star and look upon the Christ 
child. 
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A Happy Christmas Time 


Boys and Girls at Scottish Rite Hospital to 
Have Four Trees and Lots of Foy 


HE happiest home in Atlanta 
‘1B on Christmas Day? That would 
be a hard question to answer. 
But certainly one of the happiest 
groups of children in all the world 
will be the sixty or more at the Scot- 
tish Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, when Santa Claus—in person— 
comes to see them. And although 
most of the children come from the 
homes of the very poor, the gifts they 
will receive—if this Christmas is like 
its predecessors—would be the envy 
of many a child of the well-to-do. 
Not one Christmas tree but four, 
one in each ward, will be set up on 
Christmas Eve, and then the Masons 
of the Scottish Rite will begin to ar- 


By DUDLEY GLASS 


rive, bearing mysterious packages and 
the women of the auxiliary, who make 
all the bandages for the hospital, will 
bring gifts for their especial friends 
among the little boys and girls—and 
on Christmas morning the hospital 
will deserve even more than usual its 
popular name—“The Temple of Ba- 
bies’ Smiles.” 

In many American cities the visit- 
ors, seeing the sights, are shown ma- 
jestic structures of stone, adorning a 
principal street. 

“There is the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral,” they are told. 

There is a cathedral of the Scottish 
Rite in Atlanta, Ga., not so impres- 
sive in appearance but one which has 


won the admiration and affection of 
many thousands throughout the coun- 
try. It is a little structure, of cottage 
type with spreading wings and it 
stands in a quiet suburban street near 
East Lake, but it has been called “the 
greatest Scottish Rite Cathedral on 
earth.” 

It is the Scottish Rite Hospital for 
Crippled Children, where sixty boys 
and girls with club feet or crooked 
spines or legs bent and stiffened from 
that mysterious malady called 
“arthrytis” are received, given the 
best of surgical treatment and the 
most loving care, and sent back to 
their homes, straight and strong and 
normal, “like other children.” They 


Wouldn’t You Like to Get Yeur Hands on These Puppies as 
They Are a Very Happy Little Colony of Contented Youngsters. 


Well as 


These Boys and. Girls? 
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Mr. Forrest Adair Is Happy When He Can Get His Arms Full of Kiddies at the Home. 
The Oval Presents One of the Handsome Children in a Close-up. 


have gone back to their parents so 
changed that they hardly were recog- 
nized. Children have walked erect 
who had never stood alone in their 
lives; they have come into the hospital 
literally crawling on hands and knees 
and gone forth erect, “made whole,’ 
to become useful citizens instead of 
helpless paupers. 

And never one cent has ever been 
paid by the parents or friends of these 
children, for the Scottish Rite Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children was 
founded on the principle that no pay 
patients should ever be received. No 
question are asked as to their religion, 
their creed—the requirements are sim- 
ple, summed up in the official state- 
ment of the trustees: 

Our field: Any crippled child who 
can be benefitted and who can fill the 
pre-requisites for admission. 


Our non-essentials: Religious creed, 
fraternal affiliations, social standing, 
financial connections. 
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Our object: To benefit helpless hu- 
manity; to prevent possible pauper- 
ism, to turn wealth consumers into 
wealth producers, to exemplify Ma- 
sonic principles. 


The little hospital has been in op- 
eration since September, 1915, just 
nine years, and in that time it has 
sent forth more than 2,000 boys and 
girls, restored to normal condition or 
materially improved. There are some 
who must use crutches, but had they 
not been treated they would be bed- 
ridden; there are some who walk in 
braces, but otherwise they would 
never have walked at all; and most of 
them have been so successfully re- 
stored that they are wholly normal. 

The Scottish Rite Hospital for 
Crippled Children is purely local. It 
is supported by the Scottish Rite 
bodies of Atlanta, through the sub- 
scriptions of their members. It isn’t 
always easy to raise the $50,000 a 
year needed, but it has been done 


every year so far, and the hospital is 
beginning to receive gifts and be- 
quests. Not all of these come from 
Masons, by the way. There are oth- 
ers who have been generous to this 
work, which recognizes no creed ex- 
cept that of love and sympathy and 
helpfulness, and though the outside 
public is never solicited, there is al- 
ways a place for more money and 
gifts are welcomed. 


The Atlanta institution grew—like 
most great things—from a very small 
beginning. There is a famous ortho- 
pedie surgeon there, who nine years 
ago told a Scottish Rite Mason of a 
problem he faced. A crippled boy 
had-been brought to him by a poor 
mother, unable to pay even a modest 
fee. He was willing to perform the 
operation, of course. But that was 
only part of the problem. Who would 
meet the hospital bills for the boy’s 
stay—perhaps three months? 

The Atlanta Mason told a group of 
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An Excellent View of the Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled Children 


friends. Two small cottages were 
bought, given cheap equipment, and a 
nurse or two engaged. But it was 
necessary to take the children to the 
city for operations. That wouldn’t do. 
So a drive for funds was made among 
the Scottish Rite Masons—and the 
present hospital, fire-proof, com- 
pletely equipped, a model of its kind, 
is the result. 

Americans frequently hear of the 
high fees charged by surgeons. Here 
is something on the other side. The 
Scottish Rite Hospital takes half the 
time of the most distinguished ortho- 
pedic surgeon in the South and he has 
never accepted one cent of recom- 
pense. 


the foremost  specialists—oculists, 
general surgeons, neurologists, chil- 
dren’s disease specialists, dentists. 
The children are given every type of 
treatment which can help them—and 
not one dollar has ever been accepted 
by one of these experts. There is even 
a former barber who visits the hos- 
pital once a month with several bar- 
ber friends and cuts the hair of sixty 
children—taking a whole Sunday for 
the task. 

All of the children are from the 
families of the poor; many of them 
from little towns hundreds of miles 
away. They suffer from lack of good 
food and proper care. Often the par- 


It is visited almost daily by «nts cannot even pay the railroad fare 


REE SRE RAST AOE MERI 


to Atlanta. At 
dreaded a hospital. A hunchback or a 
crippled child was a “curse of God.” 
to be accepted as the work of provi- 
dence and kept concealed from the 
public. There were those who had 
heard of operations which would 
straighten a crooked spine—but the 
cost represented a years’ income of 
that family. One might as well have 
hoped for a steam yacht. 

But it is different in the Southeast 
since the Scottish Rite Hospital came 
into being. There is a waiting list of 
more than a hundred children, and it 
never is shortened, though almost 
every day some child leaves the hos- 

(Continued on Page 60.) 


first these folk 


Five Views of the Interior of the Hospital Showing the Cleanliness and Comfort of the Institution 
and the Modern Equipment in Every Department. 
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Atlanta Agricultural Dividends 
A Fine Spirit of Co-operation Between Business and Farms 


TLANTA has spent or rather 

will have spent by the end of 

the year approximately $17,000 
for agricultural promotion and reor- 
ganization. No sum of money ever 
spent has brought such a large divi- 
dend return. 

This money was contributed by the 
Atlanta Clearing House, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, members of 
the Atlanta Credit Men’s Association, 
Southern Bell Telephone Company. 
Southeastern Express Company and a 
few others. 

No matter how much the fact has 
been ignored in the past, Atlanta is, 
directly or indirectly, absolutely de- 
pendent on the prosperity of the ag- 
ricultural trade territory that it is 
the trade center of. 

A year ago things looked black. 
Georgia agriculturally was at the low- 
est ebb that it had been in 20 or 25 
years. In most of the state not only 
were the farmers broke and up to 
their necks in debt, but their morale 
was shot to pieces. The whole situa- 
tion looked hopeless to them viewed 
through the “exclusive or near ex- 


By H. G. HASTINGS 


clusive” cotton spectacles they had 
been wearing all their lives. 

Farm labor was leaving the farms, 
flocking to our cities or else going to 
other states. Farm owners were 
throwing up their lands and coming 
to town or city in an effort to earn 
a living some other way. Very few 
of us city-dwellers knew how critical 
the country situation was. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the At- 
lanta Banks, the business firms rep- 
resented in the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and other institutions named 
pledged the $17,000 and the Atlanta 
Agricultural Committee composed of 
C. L. Williamson of the Credit Men’s 
Association, H. Lane Young of the 
Clearing House and H. B. Hastings 
representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce assumed the responsibility for 
the general direction of the work un- 
der the name of Atlanta Agricultural 
Committee. The money available was 
apportioned on a monthly budget 
basis. 

The machinery of the Georgia As- 
sociation that was only functioning in 
a minor way on account of lack of 


funds, was available. The use of that 
organization and its personnel enabled 
us to get quick action when quick ac- 
tion was imperative. The first step 
was, both through personal contacts 
and through a steady stream of pub- 
licity going into every county in the 
state to build up farm morale, to 
awaken hope and show them a way 
out of their troubles through a di- 
versified farm program built on a 
foundation of the cow-hog-and-hen. 
People from counties like Turner, 
where the cow-hog and hen program 
kad already proved their salvation 
were sent into other counties to tell 
the story and help them get started. 
The gospel of real sure-enough work 
on the part of our white people was 
preached. They were flatly told that 
the day of “farming the nigger in- 
stead of farming the land” in Georgia 
was past and that cotton acreage 
must be restricted to what could prop- 
erly be tended under boll weevil con- 
ditions and the balance of the acreage 
put in food, grain and forage crops. 
In a direct way some forty coun- 
ties were influenced before planting 


—Photographs Furnished by State Agricultural College. 
Top, Left, Studying the Wonderful Yield of Soy Beans on a North Georgia Farm; Center, A Pepper Farm in Spalding County; Right, A 


Typical Scene in Georgia in the Autumn. Below, Left, A Wonderful Field of Corn in Morgan County, Georgia; Right, Velvet Beans in 
a Middle Georgia County. 
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time. Though the publicity in shape 
of news stories in the country papers 
every county was’ influenced _ to 
greater or less degree and there was 
the best general preparation otf the 
soil for the crops that we have ever 
seen in Georgia. The white land 
owner was on the job either working 
himself or else closely supervising 
his laborers. 

Several issues of THE CITY BUILDER 
could be filled with interesting news 
stories of farm occurrences in all 
parts of the state, of how thousands 
of farmers who were hopeless and de- 
spondent a year ago have within a 
year reached a position of indepen- 
dence and enthusiasm for the future 
that they never dreamed of before. 

The details of the 1924 cotton crop 
are spread before you in our daily pa- 
pers.. It’s nearly double that of 1923. 
The season has been unfavorable for 
the weevil but we are reasonably cer- 
tain that not less than 200,000 bales 
of the increase (present value about 
$25,000,000) is directly the result of 
superior soil preparation and inten- 
sive cultivation growing out of the 
educational campaign of last winter 
and spring. 

It was not a favorable year for the 
growth of the generality of crops, yet 
in spite of the unfavorable weather 
conditions and hampered as our farm- 
ers were by lack of former credit fa- 
cilities Georgia shows in United 
States statistics at 46 per cent in- 
crease in crop values over 1923. Fur- 
ther the farmer has learned that he 
can get along in cropping operations 
with a lot less credit than he thought 
possible. This comes through growth 
on home acres of food and grain that 
used to be imported from out-state 
and bought on credit. 

Georgia’s corn crop, despite unfa- 
vorable season is equal to that of 1928 
and at present prices worth some 
$20,000 more than the 1923 crop. We 
grew and sold nearly $7,000,000 worth 


A Ton Litter of Duroc Jerseys, Weizht 2,860 Pounds at Six Months of Age, 


Owned by Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton. Georgia. 


of tobacco, largely a new money crop. 
Peanuts and sweet potatoes will bring 
in a goodly sum in real cash money. 

We increased approximately 10,000 
dairy cows being milked commercially 
an increase of about 35 per cent dur- 
ing the past year, while thousands of 
yearlings and two year old heifers 
trom pure bred sires are coming along 
to take their place in _ increasing 
Georgia’s steadily growing butter and 
cheese output. 

Hog production in the United States 
has decreased 5.9 per cent during the 
past year. Georgia increased 13.6 
per cent. On top of this is an in- 
crease in value of hogs of at least 33 
per cent. Yet we have not made a 
real dent in the demand of Georgia 
packing houses for hogs. 

The poultry industry is coming 
along fine. Increased poultry and 
eggs are being produced in sufficient 
quantity to cut down our imports 
from out state from one-third to one- 
half. 

These increases of butter and 
cheese, hogs for home killing and our 
packing houses, of poultry and poul- 
try products as well as the production 
of food and grain for home consump- 
tion are the direct results of the in- 
sistance of the cow-hog-hen program 
as an essential part of a safe and 
sane system of farming for Georgia 
and especially so with present and 
future hazards of cotton farming. 

In all the work done through the 
co-operation between the Atlanta Ag- 
ricultural committee and the Georgia 


Association there has been the 
heartiest co-operation with the forces 
of the state college of agriculture and 
the state department of agriculture. 
We assisted materially in getting an 
appropriation through the legislature 
that enabled twenty more counties in 
Georgia to have county agricultural 
agents. Without competent county 
agents for advisors a diversified ag- 
ricultural and live stock program in a 
heretofore all cotton county is prac- 
tically an impossibility. 

A most important development of 
the year has been the introduction of 
the “Federal Intermediate Credit” 
system into Georgia under which 
relatively long time credit can be had 
for live stock purchases where local 
banking’ institutions either will not or 
cannot finance the purchase of live 
stock for dairying or meat purposes. 
A number of local credit organizations 
are now in process of formation in 
Georgia. 

The Georgia Association “land set- 
tlement plan” has been put in actual 
operation this year in co-operation 
with the Atlanta Trust Company and 
others. These “ready to go” farms 
sold on easy terms are snapped up 
as fast as they are ready. Upwards 
of fifty North Carolina farm families 
have moved into Georgia in recent 
months, directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced by the advantages presented 
by Georgia and a favorable land sales 
policy that enables them to pay for 
the farm out of their cropping op- 

(Continued on Page 57.) 


Thriving Group of White Leghorns on a Morgan County Farm, and at the Right a Hog Sale in a South Georgia Town—Two Typical Georgia Scenes. 
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Our Sweetest Industry 


By J. B. RODDENBERY 


EORGIA PEACHES, Georgia 

watermelons, Georgia Apples, 

Georgia pecans and Georgia 
cane syrup have given Georgia wider 
and more favorable publicity than 
anything else, except, perhaps, the 
marvelous growth and progress of the 
City of Atlanta. 

Go where you will throughout the 
length and breadth of these United 
States and mention peaches, water- 
melons, cane syrup or Atlanta, and 
your hearer will very quickly “prick 
up his ears” and ask: “Are you from 
Georgia?” 

Space being limited I must proceed 
directly to the discussion of the 
sweetest of these slogans, “Georgia 
Cane and Georgia Cane Syrup.” 

“Georgia Ribbon Cane” is the com- 
mon term applied to several varieties 
of the tropical sugar cane that is 
grown in Georgia—the red, purple, 
the green and the striped, all these 


types are true sugar canes and pro- 
duce practically the same quality of 
syrup. A new variety has recently 
been introduced by the department of 
agriculture called “Cayana 10.” This 
variety is immune to Mosaic disease, 
which is very injurious to the older 
varieties. This new variety promises 
to displace to a large degree the 
others, for the reason a larger yield 
of syrup per acre can be secured at 
a smaller cost, and the quality is su- 
perior. 

Georgia sugar cane must not be 
confused with sorghum—the two are 
quite different and the resultant 
syrup is altogether different. 


The sugar cane does not go to seed 
in Georgia and the whole stalk is 
planted, whereas, sorghum is propa- 
gated from the seed only. 

Dr. W. C. Stubbs, for many years 
director of the Louisiana sugar cane 
experiment station, says: 


the Cane Ready for the Scythe. 
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“Sugar cane was introduced into 
Georgia in 1814, a few packages being 
brought to Savannah on a vessel from 
the island of St. Eustalius, it having 
been brought from Java to St. Eus- 
talius. These canes were planted on 
St. Simons Island by a Mr. King. 
They grew well and Mr. King made 
sugar from them. Mr. Coiron, who 
had formerly resided in Savannah, but 
now a planter in Louisiana, induced 
his friend, Mr. King, to give him some 
of these canes. He planted them in 
his garden at St. Sophie plantation. 
So well pleased with the result of 
this trial that later he brought from 
Savannah a schooner load of them 
and planted them on his plantation. 
From this plantation they have spread 
over the entire state.” 


Thus we see that Louisiana is in- 
debted to Georgia for her start in 
sugar cane. 


Sugar Cane is grown on an exten- 


At the Top Is a Cane Mill and at the Right a Typical Scene of Harvesting. Below is Another Grady County Field With the Fodder Gone and 
The Right Hand Photograph Shows Another Mill Near Cairo. 


throughout 
South Georgia, the largest acreage 
being in Grady county, the center of 
the industry being a Cairo. 

Since I lived in Cairo, I will now 
profit by the example of our good 
friends, who reside in Atlanta and 


sive commercial scale 


who radiate the Atlanta spirit 
wherever they go, I will confine my 
remarks to Cairo and Grady county, 
in the further elaboration of this 
subject; not to disparage the other 
counties engaged in growing cane, but 
to give a sample of some of the things 
South Georgia is doing to make 
Georgia greater. 

Grady County, commonly called the 
“diamond stud in Georgia’s_ shirt 
bosom,” also called the sweetest 
county in Georgia, produces annually 
enough Georgia cane syrup to cover 
liberally 448,000,000 batter cakes 
of standard size. In other words, 
enough for four breakfasts for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States; if all these cakes were made 
into one huge cake it would cover an 
area of 1,520 acres. 

Grady is a county of 2,000 small 
farms, operated mainly by the own- 
ers, and every farm in the county 
erows sugar cane. 

Cane grinding and syrup making 
begins the last of October and con- 
tinues until Christmas, and it is a 
strenuous time for the growers, as 
well as a jolly time for the young 
people who gather in happy parties 
around the glowing evaporator fires, 
the children playing and wrestling on 
the “pummy pile” and the swains and 
lasses sitting on the long bench in 
front of the glowing furnace chew- 
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Two Photographs Showing Grading Methods and Seeding Problems. 


These Photographs 


Furnished by State Agricultural College at Athens. 


ing cane, drinking juice and “court- 
ing.” 

While Georgia cane is made famous 
for its sweetness, it is nothing com- 
pared to the sweetness of these lasses 
in the estimation of the young men. 


Thus in the crisp evening under a 
South Georgia autumn moon, the 
foundation of many a happy home is 
laid. 
There are hundreds of mills in the 
(Continued on Page 58.) 


Mr. Roddenbery Is Here Shown 


on His Horse at the Edge of a Wilderness of Cane. 
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Dairying, the Two Millon Dollar Industry 


Georgia Rapidly Becoming a Great Dairy State 


HE farm value of the dairy 
| cows in the United States for 


one year, according to the most 
recent figures available totaled 
$2,410,000,000. 

Figures of this proportion mean 
but little to the average mind. How- 
ever, when it is known that the total 
value of all meat producing animals 
in the United States, including beef 
cattle, sheep and swine, was $2,475,- 
794,000, and that the combined value 
of the entire wheat crop, cotton crop, 
potatoes, oats and tobacco was only 
valued at $2,309,000,000, it will be 
seen that the mild-eyed dairy cow is 
one of the greatest agricultural wealth 
producers of the United States, and 
that her friends are justified in blow- 
ing her horn. The entire value of 
all of the gold mined in the United 
States since 1885 is $2,427,466,000. 


By MILTON P JARNAGIN 


But few realize that each year the 
dairy herds are annually producing 
as much wealth as the combined pro- 
duction of the gold mines for the past 
35 years. It should be kept in mind 
that these figures deal only with the 
farm value of the dairy products and 
do not include the activities of the 
thousands of butter, cheese, ice 
cream, condensed milk and other fac- 
tories manufacturing the various 
dairy products. 
Georgia Is Holding Her Own 

With the building of these big in- 
dustries, it is gratifying to note that 
Georgia is sharing in the development. 
During the past five years, the pro- 
duction of creamery butter in Georgia 
has inereased from a little less than 
100,000 pounds annually to nearly 
5,000,000 pounds. The cheese indus- 
try is showing proportional growth. 


The percentage of increase in the 
dairy business has been greater in 
the South than in any other section of 
the country. Georgia has made more 
constructive progress in the past five 
years than Illinois did in the first 
twenty-five years of the development. 


Everyone is interested in this 
growing industry of Georgia. Twenty 
per cent of the cost of food in the 
budget of the city dweller should be 
from dairy products. The farmer is 
affected first by the sturdy cash in- 
come and increased fertility of his 
land. Next, the merchant prospers 
by the increased buying capacity of 
the farmers. Ultimately, the banker 
shares in the dairy cow prosperity. 


Cow Profits Are Essential 


The future of the industry in the 
(Continued on Page 55.) 


Prize Winners in the Couniry Club, at the Bottom. 


Every Farm. 
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At the Right, A Cheese Factory 


At the Top, Left, A Group of Farmers Studying a Poster Urging Pure Bred Bulls for 
in Newton County, 


Georgia. 


Another Great Georgia Enterprise 


Georgia Yam Company Doing a Fine Business 


MONG the crops destined to con- 

tribute greatly to Georgia’s 

wealth in the new era of di- 
versified farming is her famous yam. 
The state can produce easily 50,000,- 
000 bushels, but the difficulty here- 
tofore has been the failure of the pro- 
cesses for properly curing this great 
edible. 

That problem has been solved by a 
most remarkable scientific discovery 
known as the forced air pro- 
cess. This is owned by the Georgia 
Yam Curing Company, which was or- 
ganized by John A. Magnet of this 
city, who is president of the corpora- 
tion. 

The process practically eliminates 
the sweet potato from the perishable 
class of vegetables grown, by a sys- 
tem which was the work of a genius 
and will be worth millions to Georgia 
and the South. 

The demand for the Georgia sweet 
potato is practically limitless. This 
company has established and is con- 
tinuing to establish throughout the 
state, curing houses to give the farm- 
ers an opportunity for growing suc- 
cessfully and realizing profitably on 
this great crop. 

The systems heretofore devised 
have been almost without exception a 
disappointment, but now the producer 
ean be assured that his product can 
be sold at an assured profit, because 
it can be marketed throughout the 
entire year and not forced on the mar- 
ket as has heretofore been the case 
because it did not hold up in shipment 
for any period of time. 

The Georgia Yam Curing Corpora- 
tion grows the plants, distributes 


,them to the farmers, gives instruc- 


tions as to proper preparation of soil, 
cultivation and gathering the crop, 
and pays a price for the same at har- 
vest time, which assures an adequate 
profit—thus eliminating the dissatis- 
faction heretofore experienced by the 
farmer in growing this valuable prod- 
uct. 

Another problem being solved by 
the corporation, under the wise super- 
vision of Mr. Magnet, is the securing 
of an adequate market outside of our 
state in the east, middle states and 


By A. T. MCNEELY 


MR. JOHN A. MANGET 
President 
Georgia Yam Company 


west for our famous Georgia potato, 
which is sure to bring this famous 
vegetable to the attention of the 
people of the nation. Thus, in this 
great institution fostered by Mr. Man- 
get, there is offered opportunity of 
profitable investment within our state 
en the part of capital, with the as- 
surance that the investor will contrib- 
ute substantially to the financial wel- 
fare of our farming element who have 


BECK’S "FORCED AIR’ 


been passing through such a period 
of trying depression. The company is 
to be congratulated upon its plans; 
and its future is assured. 

With a system which is not an ex- 
periment, but has been for years a 
demonstrated success, a new era in 
the history of sweet potato growing 
and distribution—increasing vastly 
the wealth of our state—will be the 
contribution of this new corporation. 
Far-seeing business men of the state 
will co-operate with this worthy un- 
dertaking in furthering the operations 
of the Georgia Yam Curing Company. 

The Company owns and is operat- 
ing plants in Jonesboro, Barnesville, 
Metter, Pelham, Sylvester, Dublin, 
Eastman, LaGrange and at Gyco 
where they own large farms on which 
they produce pure bred potato slips 
and large quantities of potatoes. 

These nine plants are capable of 
curing and storing 200,000 bushels of 
potatoes. This company recently sold 
one order to the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company of Jersey City, 
amounting to 15,000 bushels at a 
fancy price. 

Associated with Mr. Manget as di- 
rectors and officers are a number of 
the outstanding business men of Geor- 
gia, leaders in their several lines who 
are lending their names and influence 
to this effort to produce another cash 
crop at a fancy price. 


SWEET POTATO CURING SYSTEM 
‘ _ PATENES AY'B.1917-PAT.N 122 tage 


One of the Curing Plants of the Georgia Yam Company 
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Tobacco Is a Money Crop 


One of Our Mayor Industries 


HE author of this article de- 
lights to tell the story of the 
crop diversification and live 
stock farming practice of the 
fathers of the fifties in particular, 


for it made them first among the. 


wealthiest people in the world. Geor- 
gia stood at the forefront among the 
cotton states in those glorious years. 
Quite everything needed, except coffee 
and tea, blankets and hats, etc., was 
produced on the farm, and cotton was 
a surplus crop of great value. It 
was restricted to its own place until 
the spring of 1865, when the high 
price of the staple, and other assert- 
ing conditions, compelled our people 
to give more than the full measure 
of attention to the production of cot- 
ton. You can understand how the 
fleecy staple worked wide-extended 
neglect of other crops when it came 
to pass in Georgia that 66 per cent of 
the farms were operated by tenants, 
more than half of them negroes, and 
cotton was the approved endorser of 
every cotton grower—white or negro. 
This is the answer to the oft-repeated 


By MARTIN V. CALVIN 


inquiry, “Why all cotton at the 
South?” 

The advent of the boll weevil was 
a sign of the times. The persistent 
destructiveness of the weevil grad- 
ually accomplished its mission. It 
aroused cotton growers to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that their best inter- 
ests demands a resumption of the pol- 
icy and practice of the fathers—a re- 
turn to crop diversification and live 
stock farming. They turned to one 
crop after another. For example, pea- 
nuts, soy beans, velvet beans; then 
to tobacco. 

Let us look into tobacco production 
in the United States, and institute a 
comparison between the nation’s crop 
and the crop produced in the southern 
states in particular years. It is not 
proposed to give detailed statistics, 
but a summary which should not fail 
to be of interest. 

In 1860 there were 34 states and 
seven territories which produced 
434,209,461 pounds of tobacco. Of that 
total, 12 southern states produced 
71.8 per cent or 311,768,963 pounds. 


In 1910 the United States produced 
984,849,000 pounds of tobacco. Of 
that total the southern states pro- 
duced 73.4 per cent, or 724,027,000 
pounds. 

In 1920 the crop of the entire coun- 
try totaled 1,508,064,000 pounds. Of 
that total the southern states pro- 
duced 79.8 per cent, or 1,204,240,000 
pounds. 

In 1923 the United States crop 
totaled 1,474,786,000 pounds. Of that 
total the southern states produced 
82.3 per cent or 1,215,134,000 pounds. 
Note the steady increase in the pro- 
portion grown in the South. 

There has been much pessimistic 
talk about the alleged deplorable con- 
dition of Georgia. The boll weevil 
came in 1919, so, inclusive of 1923, we 
have had five rough years in our ex- 
perience with the pest. In the midst 
of all our losses, estimated at an aver- 
age of $73,000,000 a year by direct 
reason of the weevil, what have Geor- 
gians accomplished in increase in 
property values? Excluding railroad, 
telegraph and telephone property. 


Atlanta Trust Company Makes Experiment 


By R. O. CROKER, 
Manager Farm Department 


As an example of the progress made in tobacco 
during the past year, we can refer to the activities 


of the Atlanta Trust Company, through its Farm 
Sales Department. which activities were more or less 
centered in Southeast Georgia, around the towns of 
Fitzgerald and Douglas. 


These people have made a study of some two 
years of the tobacco situation and decided that the 
increase in wealth to the Southeast Georgia farmer 
or to the Georgia farmer as a whole could be much 
enhanced by the development of lands into small 
tobacco farms and the importing of real tobacco 
growers into Georvia from the State of North Caro- 
lina. 


With this in mind, they took five of their own 
plantations, divided them up into small tobacco 
farms and spent a great deal of money in improving 
these farms by building better homes, outhouses, 
new roads and tobacco barns and packhouses. These 
units were cleared up in good fashion—stumps re- 
moved, fences repaired and everything done to make 
them attractive to the North Carolina man. Several 
trips were made into North Carolina and thirty-five 
families of North Carolinians induced to move into 
the state through the agency of the Farms Sales 
Department of the Atlanta Trust Company to grow 
tobacco. These pneonle not knowing conditions ex- 
isting and not knowing exactly whether or not Geor- 
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gia land would produce a fine quality of tobacco as 
they might have anticipated, came down on a one- 
half share basis and cultivated the lands owned by 
the Atlanta Trust Company. Around 300 acres of 
tobacco were grown. 

Extra good fertilizer was used of the Armour 
brand. Good mules, tools and all farm equipment 
was purchased «nd the thirtv-five families made 
an excellent crop. 

The result of this work was that after the crop 
season was over and tobacco sold, all of these people 
were well satisfied that the State of Georgia was 
the coming field for tobacco growing and all of 
them decided that they would stay. 

Some five of these North Carolinians wer2 so 
well pleased with the prospects and made such an 
increase in money over what thev could have made 
in North Carolina that they bought farm units from 
the Atlanta Trust Company, naying as high there- 
for as $75.00 per acre and making it possible for 
the Atlanta Trust Company to proceed further along 
the line of tobacco development for the years to 
come. Not only did the program operated on by the 
Trust Company bring into the state new people, 
but it promoted an idea of raising something other 
than cotton and it promoted a certain pronounced 
energy on the part of the farm population in South- 
east Georgia which is very conducive to a healthy 
farming condition existing from this time on. 


These Photographs Show the Tobacco Plants in Their Various Stages of Growth and the Center Picture Shows a Salesroom. 
—Photographs Furnished by Atlanta Trust Company 


Georgia’s property on the tax digest 
in 1918 amounted to $918,982,478; in 
1928, $1,024,645,571—an increase dur- 
ing the five years of the boll weevil 
of $105,663,098. The annual average 
increase amounted to $21,132,618, al- 
though the figures on the digest rep- 
resent only two-thirds of the real 
value. 

What has Georgia accomplished in 
the matter of the production of to- 
bacco? In 1860 she produced 918,318 
pounds; in 1910 her crop totaled 
1,088,000 pounds; in 1920 her crop 
totaled 16,020,000 pounds; in 1923 her 
crop totaled 11,237,000 pounds; in 
1924 her crop made a total of 30,000,- 
000 pounds. Pretty good record, is 
it not? There is a wealth of acreage 
of Georgia soil especially adapted to 
tobacco culture. A sandy loam under- 
laid with a permeable clay foundation, 
is the soil for the varieties of tobacco 
preferred in the manufacture of ci- 
gars, cigarettes and selected smok- 
ing tobacco. This is equally true of 
other cotton-producing states. The 
sandy loam acreage is wide-extended 


in each of the states referred to. 

In this connection it is in order to 
state a moderately well known fact, 
namely, that in the production of the 
cigar type of tobacco, the New Eng- 
land States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Miami Valley in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Georgia and Florida are at the fore- 
front. During the years 1917 to 1922, 
both inclusive, the cigar type of to- 
bacco produced in Georgia and Florida 
sold at an annual average of 50.6 
cents per pound. The annual average 
price of the other states was 30.5 
cents per pound. 

Let us turn back now to the soil 
which is the fundamental factor in the 
production of first-class tobacco. 
There is another absolutely indispen- 
sable factor—a high-grade fertilizer, 
rich in the particular plant food re- 
quired by the plants. The lighter soils 
are best adapted to tobacco. Usually 
they are lacking in the constituent ele- 
ments of the plant food tobacco must 
have. These must be supplied. This 
autumn, those lands should be sown 
broadcast with some one of the le- 


gume suitable to the section in which 
located. In Georgia, nothing better 
than crimson clover, which will be in 
condition to be turned under by May 
1st. Ground limestone, two to four 
tons per acre, should be applied broad- 
cast this autumn, immediately before 
or after showing the clover. Carbon- 
ate of lime, a prerequisite to the to- 
bacco plants, is supplied by ground 
limestone. Tobacco requires a_ bal- 
anced fertilizer. While the office of 
nitrogen is to make stem and leaf, too 
much nitrogen will tend to the produc- 
tion of thick, heavy leaves, loaded in 
many instances with a gummy sub- 
stance which minimizes the value of 
the tobacco so far as the better types 
are concerned. There is another im- 
portant fact. Tobacco is a voracious 
feeder. This suggests that the appli- 
cation of high-grade fertilizer per 
acre should be 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. 
In many cases 2,000 pounds per acre 
is applied. No extravagance in that; 
rather, true economy. 

At the South we are most familiar 


(Continued on Page 58.) 
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Atlanta’s Greatest Need for 1925 


Many Atlantans Respond to Invitation to Diagnose Our Present 
Conditions and Prescribe for Our Future Wi. elfare 


N our November issue, we offered a purse of twenty-five dollars for the best article of not more than five 


number of responses. 


hundred words setting forth the greatest need of Atlanta in 1925, 2 
A committee of prominent citizens has carefully studied these responses and has 


awarded the first place to Mr. Frederic J. Paxon; the second place to Messrs. Alfred C. Newell and Stiles A. 
Martin; and the third place to Mr. Preston Arkwright. 
likely publish some of the other articles in subsequent issues. 


We have been gratified with the large 


We publish these four papers below and we shall 
We commend these thoughtful suggestions.— 


{HE EDITOR. 


FIRST CHOICE 


LEADERSHIP 
By FREDERIC J. PAXON 


What does Atlanta need more 
than anything else? 
Leadership! 


A self-governing community of a 
quarter of a million people should 
be able to secure for itself any mate- 
rial thing its citizens desire. There- 
fore, whatever Atlanta’s material 
needs may be—and they are many— 
their realization would come quickly 
enough through the kind of leadership 
that could move her citizens to ac- 
tion. 

No city will ever be greater than 
the potential greatness of its citizen- 
ship. Atlanta’s leadership, then, must 
look beyond the confines of the city’s 
corporate limits and concern itself 
with the problems of the state and the 
vast undeveloped trade territory ly- 
ing all about us. As the banking and 
commercial center of this territory, 
Atlanta cannot escape its part in this 
responsiblity. 

Atlanta’s strategic location with 
reference to railroad transportation 
has made her the “Metropolis of the 
Southeast.” In order to maintain this 
position, Atlanta’s leadership today 
must consider another form of trans- 
portation—motor travel—and its ef- 
fect upon a territory’s development. 
There is no question that a great part 
of America today is ‘on wheels,” and 
that a large percentage of those 
wheels are on highways rather than 
rails. This fact must be faced and 
dealt with in more than a city-wide 
or even a county-wide way. North 
Carolina, to the north of us, and 
Florida, to the south of us, are build- 
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ing a figurative wall around us in 
good highways that are bringing the 
thousands of tourists who visit those 
states each year within arm’s reach 
of Atlanta, but with no _ hope of 
reaching this city over a connected 
system of highways—“so far and yet 
so near’—and if this fact is ignored 
and neglected much longer, it will cost 
this city dearly 


It is rather annoying to me that 
Georgia should have been one of the 
first and one of the very few states 
to issue her own bonds to build a 
railroad for steam travel (which she 
new considers one of her greatest 
sources of income), yet refuses to rec- 
ognize her responsibility to provide 
arteries of travel made necessary by 
a new mode of transportation. The 
right sort of leadership in Georgia, 


MR. JOSEPH A. McCORD 


Retiring Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank 


of which Atlanta is an integral part, 
would speedily remove this handicap. 
Atlanta needs a plaza over her rail- 
road tracks; she needs new and more 
commodious railroad stations; she 
needs a new and larger city audito- 
rium; she needs an art museum; she 
needs new municipal and federal 
buildings. Did you know the only 
public building in Atlanta that would 
class with those of other cities her 
size is Carnegie Library, and that was 
built by Mr. Carnegie. Atlanta needs 
a remedy for her traffic congestion 
and her smoke nuisance. She needs 
more vigorous enforcement of ordi- 
nances to keep our streets cleaner, she 
needs to have her streets marked. 
But most of all, Atlanta needs 
LEADERSHIP. Having this, all these 
other things will be quickly added. 


SECOND CHOICE 


PROPER STREET SIGNS 
By STILES A. MARTIN 


Atlanta’s greatest need, one that 
will serve the greatest number of 
people in the most helpful manner, 
with the least cost, in my opinion, 
would be to better mark her streets, 
whereby our own citizens as well as 
visitors may know just where they 
are and how to best get about in At- 
lanta. Business concerns have some- 
one to give all necessary information 
and instructions; the street car com- 
pany has every stop properly marked, 
yet Atlanta, a city of approximately 
three hundred thousand people, has 
no uniform system of marking her 
streets, and some of her streets have 
no signs whatever on them to desig- 
nate their name. 

Atlanta has, according to the Con- 
vention Bureau, twenty-five thousand 
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visitors every day, or more than nine 


millions a year; 100,000 delegates 
have attended conventions here 
during 1924, persons who _ perhaps 


were never in Atlanta before; in 1923 
sixteen million automobiles were reg- 
istered in America, and Atlanta has 
her quota of auto tourists, and all of 
these visitors have to either ask di- 


rections, go blindly, or guess in find- 
ing their way around. Even _ the 
downtown streets are insufficiently 
marked, even so that our own citizens 
seldom know the traffic rules at 
street intersections. How many local 
autoists can name the “no-turn” cor- 
ners downtown? A tourist car re- 
cently held all traffic at Whitehall 
and Alabama streets for at least five 
minutes in attempting a turn, when 
a proper sign on the corner would 
have guided him. 


Peachtree and Whitehall streets are 
famed the world over, yet neither is 
properly marked, and has nothing to 
indicate where Peachtree ends and 
Whitehall begins at the viaduct. Stone 
Mountain is advertised as the “eighth 
wonder of the world,’ and yet we 
doubt if there is a sign in Atlanta 
that indicates its direction—not even 
at Ponce de Leon avenue and Peach- 
tree intersection. Two national high- 
ways, the Dixie and the Bankhead, 
come through Atlanta, but there is 
not a sign in the city to direct traf- 
fice over either. There are few, if 
any signs, that indicate to tourists 
just how to get into and out of At- 
lanta the most direct route. 


Any one who comes to Atlanta is a 
visitor just as you have a guest in 
your home, and as a city we should 
extend, as far as possible, the same 
courtesies and conveniences as you 
would in your home, to our visitors. 
This may be done by properly mark- 
ing our streets with plain, readable, 
few-word signs, ones that he who 
rides may read. 


Atlanta is a ten million dollar a 
year concern and should maintain a 
street sign department, co-operating 
with state and county deprtments in 
properly marking all roads, state and 
county, around Atlanta, and all streets 
in the city. Other cities are awake to 
this great need and have all roads and 
streets marked, which makes a favor- 
able and linger-longer impression on 
visitors; whereas, no signs, shows in- 
difference and the visitor hurries on. 
How much longer will Atlanta remain 
indifferent to this great need? 


NEWTON 
New Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 


MR. OSCAR 
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SECOND CHOICE 


A NEW MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SYSTEM 
By ALFRED C. NEWELL 

Beyond question, the most urgent 
need of Atlanta for 1925 is the estab- 
lishment of a new municipal adminis- 
trative system. This is fundamental. 

We have in many respects a most 
wonderful town. From Sherman’s 
ashes, within comparatively a few 
years, has sprung a community which 
in point of progress commands na- 
tional enthusiasm. Morally, it is un- 
matched. There is a great brother- 
hood, and sisterhood, too, of civic 
endeavor. There is unstinted zeal for 
service and sacrifice. In the elimina- 
tion of the “I” and the apotheosis of 
the “we,” community co-operation has 
been raised here to the ’nth power. 
Questionnaired last year on the “why 
of Atlanta,’ responses from 100 
prominent citizens indicated that the 
real secret of our success was not so 
much the Atlanta spirit as Atlanta 
spiritual—not so much pep and ‘punch 
as the altruistic urge. 
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Who could have witnessed the re- 
cent remarkable gatherings of more 
than 700 Community Chest workers 
without catching a real religious camp 
meeting fervor? This motif of “serv- 
ice above self” rings through the do- 
ings of all commercial, civic and 
charitable organizations. By actual 
count there are 166 which come under 
this service and uplift classification. 
Climate, business opportunity, con- 
structive co-operation, make this a 
goodly town in which to live. 

Our community Bete Noir is the 
ancient charter. We have a man- 
sized town garbed in the municipal 
habiliments of a boy. We have a 
forward-looking, self-propelled city, 
hitched to a corpse. It would seem 
that every civic element and energy 
should be concentrated in the supreme 
effort to rid us of this body of death. 
Thus emancipated, we could work out 
all of our major problems. With 
modern municipal machinery put into 
action, we could effectively handle the 
traffic question, the school muddle, 
the central plaza plan, proper police 
protection, tax reform, the smoke 
nuisance, hospitalization, and other 
crying requirements now enmeshed by 
ward politics. More important than 
all of these, we would inspire to of- 
fice-holding those who do not ascribe 
to the text: “I’m in business for pol- 
itics and in politics for business.” 

This is not a plea for the commis- 
sion form of control. It is not a sug- 
gestion for the introduction of the 
managerial method. Proper charter re- 
vision should include consolidation of 
city and county administrations. Dis- 
trict representation could be estab- 
lished in a local assembly. With a 
board of estimate and apportionment 
holding the purse strings, there could 
be brought about a system not so ab- 
solute as the commission form of 
government, yet elastic enough to give 
every section of the city its say-so in 
government. This, however, is rather 
extraneous. The point is that we are 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Deluxe Train Service Via Atlanta 
Finest Tourist Service on Trains from West and North Florida 


thousand people. 


West and North. 


Atlanta every day en route to Florida. 


Atlanta to en-oy a large tourist business this winter. 
they are missing when they go through Atlanta without stopping off. 


These new trains embody every item of modern equipment, as recited in the following statements by the 
representatives of the respective lines operating the tourist service through Atlanta.—THE EDITOR. 


Pass Through Atlanta 


Tourists have the opportunity to stop off in Atlanta, going or returning, and enjoy a week’s visit to the 
principal points of interest in the city. Close cooperation on the part of the railroads makes it possible for 
Our task now is to get the tourists to understand what 


More than one hundred trains come into the Terminal Station every day, bringing an average of fifteen 
By the first of December there wil! be a dozen or more de luxe tourist trains through 
These fine through trains head up in Atlanta from the West and 
North and afford wonderful service from here to points in Florida as well as service to all centers in the 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 
LINES 
By W. H. FOGG 

The Dixie Flyer, the Dixie Limited 
and the Southland have long been 
synonymous to sumptuous service to 
the traveling public using the tourist 
trains between the great middle west 
and Florida, but good as the service 
has been in the past, it is to be fur- 
ther improved this season to the point 
that no city in America will enjoy 
more of the benefits and luxuries of 
modern traveling than will be offered 
Atlanta by the Central of Georgia 
Railway. 


The Dixie Flyer Is Clearing a Curve Just Outside Atlanta as 
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The railroads operating this train 
have kept abreast of the times in sup- 
plying equipment for the adequate 
care of the increasing travel between 
the Chicago and St. Louis gateways 
and the Florida resorts. The trains 
not only give every convenience and 
comfort to the passengers but the 
schedules are so arranged as to con- 
serve their time and permit them to 
see the things of greatest interest 
en route. 

The Dixie Flyer is the pioneer of 
these tourist trains. It was first put 
into service more than 20 years ago 
has long been recognized as supplying 


She Starts North. The Three Interior 
of the Dixie, Now a Deluxe Tourist Train Throughout. 


a high standard of excellence. For 
the season 1924-1925 the Dixie Flyer 
is for the first time to be operated 
as a De Luxe train with all-Pullman, 
solid steel equipment, no coaches— 
valet and maid service. The winter 
schedules went into effect November 2, 
southbound, and November 4, north- 
bound from Atlanta. After Novem- 
ber 17 the train will run through, to 
and from Miami. It leaves Chicago 
at 9:45 p..m., St. Louis’ 9:16! pammenare 
rives Atlanta Union Station at 6:29 
p. m., leaves Atlanta Terminal Station 
at 6:50 p. m., arriving Jacksonville 
(15 a.m. and) Miami s9:15)pemeetor 


Interior Views Furnished by Pullman 
Photographs Present the New Equipment 


the southbound schedule. Northbound 
the train will leave Miami 8:30 a. m., 
Jacksonville 9:45 p. m. and arrive At- 
lanta’ Terminal Station 8:35 a. m., 
reaching Chicago 7:45 a. m. the next 
morning and St. Louis 7:40 a.m. The 
Dixie Express, carrying sleeping cars 
from Atlanta and Macon, coaches 
from Chicago, will be operated as a 
section of the Dixie Flyer, leaving At- 
lanta 7:45 p. m., southbound, arriving 
Jacksonville 8 a. m. Northbound, it 
will leave Jacksonville 8:50 p. m. and 
arrive Atlanta Terminal Station 7:50 
a.m. The Dixie Express assures on- 
time arrival and departure and main- 
tenance of schedule. 


The Dixie Flyer will be equipped 
with a club car, dining car, observa- 
tion car, a drawing room and com- 
partment sleepers, operating between 
Chicago, St. Louis, Jacksonville, 
Miami and St. Petersburg. 

The Dixie Limited goes into service 
southbound December 2 and _ north- 
bound December 4 from Atlanta. It 
will carry observation, drawing room 
and compartment sleepers between 
Chicago, St. Louis, Jacksonville, 
Miami, St. Petersburg and Sarasota. 
The schedule of the Dixie Limited has 
departure from Chicago at 11:35 a. m., 
from Atlanta Terminal Station 8:30 
a. m., arrival at Jacksonville 9 p. m. 
It leaves Jacksonville at 8:30 a. m. and 
arrives Atlanta 7 p. m., and Chicago 
4:10 p.m. Many travelers prefer the 
Dixie Limited as it requires but one 
night between Chicago and Jackson- 
ville and gives a daylight ride through 
Georgia. 

The Southland is an _ all-year 
around train, with steel equipment 
and serves a wide territory. It has 
observation, drawing room and com- 
partment sleepers between Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, Grand Rapids, Jackson- 
ville, Miami and St. Petersburg and 
Tampa. The Southland reaches At- 
lanta from its western points of origin 
at 8:55 p. m., departing at 9:20 
p. m. and arriving Jacksonville 9:50 
a. m. Northbound the Southland 
leaves Jacksonville at 8:20 p. m., ar- 
rives Atlanta 7 a. m. and leaves At- 
lanital 7,225) asp. 

The Central of Georgia handles 
these trains between Atlanta and AI- 
bany. The track is smooth and well 
ballasted. Safety of the passengers 
is provided for by block signals. The 
Central has ample motive power, with 
large, new engines especially assigned 
to the handling of these trains. A 
smooth and comfortable journey is as- 


York-New Orleans 
Finest Trains in 


Two Views of the New 
Limited, One of the 
America, 
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sured the traveler between Atlanta 
and Florida points. 


THE SOUTHERN’S TRAINS 
By LAUREN FOREMAN 

Seven trains daily between Atlanta 
and Florida will be operated by the 
Southern Railway System throughout 
the 1924-1925 winter tourist season, 
offering travelers from Atlanta the 
most complete transportation facil- 
ities ever arranged. 


Two of these trains start from At- 
lanta. The remaining five come from 
far-distant points, handling through 
sleeping cars from important cities 
throughout the West. Included in 
this imposing array of long distance 
through trains are the “Royal Palm,” 
de luxe train from Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cleveland to Miami and Tampa; 
the “Ponce de Leon,” through train 
from Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland 
to the East Coast of Florida, with 
Suwanee River Special, through train 
from Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland 
to the West Coast of Florida, with 
morning departure from Atlanta. The 
“Ohio Special,” through train from 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville with sleep- 
ing cars from Buffalos, Cincinnati 
and Louisville, midnight departure 
from Atlanta, and the “Kansas City— 
Florida Special,” through train from 
Kansas City to Miami with sleeping 
cars from Kansas City and St. Louis. 

The “Royal Palm” is an all-Pullman 
train, handling club lounge ear, ob- 
servation car, dining cars, and stand- 
ard sleeping cars from Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Toledo, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. Southbound it leaves Atlanta 
8:20 p. m., arriving Jacksonville 7:20 


Sleeping cars 
for Tampa via Atlantic Coast Line 
from Jacksonville reaches Tampa at 
4:10 p. m. 

The northbound 
“Royal Palm” is an innovation, giving 


a. m., Miami 9:15 p. m. 


schedule of the 


late departure from  Jacksonvile. 
Leaving Miami at 10:30 a. m. and 
Jacksonville at 11:50 p. m. it arrives 
in Atlanta at 8:30 a. m. and leaves 
at 8:40 a. m., giving excellent serv- 
ice to Detroit, Grand Rapids, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

The “Ponce de Leon” is a new train 
to the East Coast of Florida, han- 
dling sleeping cars and day coaches. 
Leaving Chicago at 10:10 a. m., De- 
troit at 9:10 a. m., Cleveland at noon, 
Cincinnati at 6:45 p. m., it arrives 
Atlanta 9:25 a. m. and leaves Atlanta 
at 9:30 a. m., arriving Jacksonville 
at 8:35 p. m., Miami 11:40 a. m. the 
following day. 

Northbound, the “Ponce de Leon” 
runs on the old schedule of the “Royal 
Palm,” leaving Atlanta at 6:20 a. m., 


(Continued on Page 47.) 
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Atlanta's Great Survey 


A Thorough Report Made by a Specialist 


By FRED T. NEWELL 


for Atlanta the most .complete, 

scientific and dependable  col- 
lection of statistics on the city and 
its resources that has ever .been 
known. In fact, it may be said with 
every feeling of conservatism that the 
facts included in this collection will 
be more complete along more lines 
than be obtained relative to any other 
important city in the United States. 

The statistics are the result of the 
organization of an industrial bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, ‘to- 
gether with a scientific survey of ‘the 
entire city and its environs by Lamar 
Lyndon, a foremost engineer. 

The industrial bureau stands as a 
monument to the vision and energy of 
Paul Norcross, present president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. At the 
very beginning of his administration, 
he made its organization one of the 
key points of his administrative pro- 
gram; and he has left no stone un- 
turned which would provide the city 
with a source of information relative 
to every local condition which might 
in any wise contribute to the promo- 
tion of the industrial growth of the 
city. 

Ably seconding Mr. Norcross in his 
efforts, Secretary B. S. Barker has 
done yeoman service in lining up pub- 


GQ Bean will shortly be available 


lic sentiment back of the movement 
which finally resulted m the estab- 
lishment of the bureau and the begin- 
ning of its efforts. 

Due credit should. be accorded the 
splendid group of Atlanta business 
men who took a leading part in the 
formation of the industrial bureau and 


sin making substantial contributions to 


its support. 

Primarily, the mission of the burea1 
is to promote the erection of new in- 
dustrial plants in Atlanta and vicinity, 
to bring to our city as many great 
producers of manufactured products 
as can profitably be led to invest capi- 
tal and construct great plants to swell 
the city’s population and contribute 
to its wealth. 

A secondary consideration, and one 
that possesses no little importance, is 
the provision of a thoroughly col- 
lected and digested mass of statistics 
of the city’s advantages and present 
assets which may be available to any 
person, firm or corporation, either lo- 
cal or foreign, who may desire defi- 
nite knowledge of facts relative to the 
city. 

It has been to provide these facts 
that Lamar Lyndon was employed on 
September 1 to make an exhaustive 
survey of local conditions. There has 
never before been attempted any such 


| [AM YOUR TOWN 


| M AKE of me what you will—I shall reflect you as clearly 


offer me. 


HOME. I am your town. 


as a mirror throws back a candle’s gleam. 

___If I am pleasing to the eye of the stranger within my 
gates, if Iam such a thing, as having seen me, he will remember 
me all his days as a thing of beauty, the credit is yours. 

Ambition and opportunity call some of my sons and daugh- 
vers to high tasks.and mighty privileges, to my greatest honor 
and good repute in far places, but it is not chiefly these who 
are my strength. My strength is in those who remain, who are 
content with what I can offer them and with what they can 
It was the greatest of all-Romans who said: “Better 
be first in a little Iberian village than be second in Rome.” 

I am more than wood and brick and stone; more even than 
flesh and blood—I am the composite soul of all who call me 


(Compliments o7 the Natienal Lyceum System, Inc.) 
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investigation. Statistics have been 
gathered in a general way, touching 
the high spots of Atlanta’s advantages 
and accomplishments; but these facts 
have not been of the sort that would 
give a capitalist a thousand miles 
away a working knowledge of local 
conditions such as he would have to 
encounter if he planned to open a 
plant in this city. 

Mr. Lyndon, therefore, at the begin- 
ning of his labors, outlined a pro- 
gram of investigation and compila- 
tion of records which should be ex- 
haustive on every essential point. He 
had as his aim to provide this acpi- 
talist in some northern or eastern 
city with the very details concern- 
ing every factor with which he had 
to deal, without coming to Atlanta 
on an expensive trip and spending 
valuable time in investigating these 
factors for himself. 

For illustration, a cotton manufac- 
turer in a New England center might 
think of moving his plant to the South, 
as is being so frequently done at the 
present time. In order for him to 
have an adequate ideal of the availa- 
bility of Atlanta for his proposed 
southern plant he would need to know 
many things: the availability of labor, 
the cost of building construction, the 
possibilities and cost of adequate 
power, water and other manufactur- 
ing essentials, the state of the weath- 
er and the conditions of humidity 
which play an important part in cot- 
ton processes, the local and state laws 
governing corporations, and a hun- 
dred other details. 

Mr. Lyndon, therefore, set before 
himself any number of similar capi- 
talists engaged in all lines which may 
profitably be worked in Atlanta. He 
made a list of every possible item of 
information which they might require 
or which would contribute towards 
setting the advantages of the city be- 
fore them auspiciously. An when he 
had arrived at a long list of many 
subjects he classified them under def- 
inite heads and began the long and 
intricate task of getting the complete 
facts under every head. 


It would be impossible in the brief 
limits of this article to give any ade- 
quate idea of how far-reaching the 
survey is. Just one or two illustra- 
tions will suffice to indicate the gen- 
eral character of it. For instance, 
under the political subdivision, facts 
will be furnished relative to the 
form of city government, the present 
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Dr. Joseph Jacobs---Lover of Burns 


Interesting Story of a Successful Atlanta Pharmacist, 
Who Treasures Poetry Above Pills 


HEN we Americans wish to 

taste our joy in being Amer- 

icans, we solemnly reflect on 
that grand American maxim: “All 
men are created equal’—“free,” of 
course, since 1776, but ponder the 
“equal.” But when we wish to drain 
that cup to the last drop and attain 
that blissful state which in pre-Vol- 
stead days might lawfully have been 
termed “intoxication.” We material- 
ize our visions and give them each “a 
local habitation and a name” by ex- 
plaining some man of success and 
thus impart unto ourselves his right- 


ness. Thus, we keep down our infe- 
riority complex. It’s great to be an 
American. 


So, in the spirit of my race, I was 
glad to solicit an interview with Dr. 
Joseph Jacobs, man of scientific and 
broad scholarly attainments, founder 
of a great and beneficent business en- 
terprise—a builder of this city of At- 
lanta. 

A friendly spirited gentleman of 
military predilection and friend of 
Dr. Jacobs, who recommended himself 
to me by saying his father led the ex- 
peditionary force in Sherman’s Army, 
which captured the Mississippi town 
where I once lived, tipped me off 
as to the best method of approach. 
“Dr. Jacobs,” he said, “is a modest 
man. I doubt if you could get him 
to tell of his stores that number more 
than a dozen, and his hundreds of 
employees who carry on the great 
volume of the business that is the 
best tribute to his constructive ge- 
nius. Just you say that you are in- 
terested in literature, especially that 
of Robert Burns, and you'll find him 
ready to talk.” 


With this in mind I said to the 
bobbed haired Cerberus or Cerbera 
that guarded the portals of his gate, 
“Tt am a newspaper woman; I should 
like to see Dr. Jacobs.” When a busy 
man at a desk loaded with an un- 
opened correspondence looked up and 
said in an undertone: “What have I 
to do with newspapers?” I stam- 
mered out something of my speech 
about “Burns” and I have never seen 
a greater transfiguration, if I may 


By NANCY BEASLEY 


DR. JOSEPH JACOBS 


Atlanta’s Poet and Pharmacist—Great 
Lever of Burns 


use the word; there was acquaintance 
welcome, cordiality enough to satisfy 
anyone. 

Now, as a matter of fact, memen- 
toes of Burns were not so much in 
evidence just here, the bulk of that 


collection, and it is comprehensive 
and discriminating may be seen at No. 
713 Peachtree, if you are so fortu- 
nate. Smallest editions, largest edi- 
tions, editions de luxe—are all there. 
But in that pile of partly read corre- 
spondence was a letter from Glasgow 
about a rare find from the musty 
bookstalls on the narrow streets of 
that classic city, and there was a 
just-opened box of just such books 
already over. All around were pho- 
togravures of continental travels, 
scenes from the Burns country, family 
portraits, together with mementoes of 
University life, with those eluquent 
bits of script from the University of 
Georgia—a doctorate of science, from 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, the degree of Master of 
Pharmacy, a high honor conferred on 
but few men in the 103 years of the 
college history. I shall not attempt 
to catalog, but anyone would know 
at once that this was the office of a 
man of culture, and sentiment and 
diversified interests. 

Some of us have just enjoyed a 
most readable article by Dr. Frank 
Crane on the rhythm of life—the re- 
currence of a musical phrase in an 


The Beautiful Burns Cottage in Atlanta 
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extended harmony as exemplified in 
the flux and flow of human interests 
—an incessant beat of a musical wave 
in the score of life variety and in- 
tensity in one. And this, I though, is 
the meaning of varied pictured scenes 
and objects that mark the passing 
years in this successful life. Here is 
a man who has no narrow gauge, sin- 
gle-track mind. He has lived a phi- 
losopher—which is perhaps a better 
contribution to his city and his time 
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What Che Christmas Said 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


HRISTMAS says, to you and me: 
“Tm right where I used to be; 
Never moved an inch away,— 

All the world knows where I stay! 
In the love of children sweet, 
Where you hear the world’s heart beat; 

In the blessed morning light; 

In the sweetest dream of night. 
When the Watchman of the Sky 
Lights His lamp with stars on high. 

Little ones, and children gray— 

All the world knows where I stay! 


“T am where I used to be 

In the world’s first dream of me; 
And in the old, sweet, wonder-way, 

As when angels felt its glow 

At Love’s cradle, long ago.” 


Never changing, ever true, 

Here are hearts for you! 
And, while blessings round us fall, 
He that gives his heart gives all! 

Bless our hearts and homes today 

In the loved, sweet Christmas way. 


than the business he has constructed 
—if that had been his all. 

In a marvelous poem, one of those 
illuminating sketches for which his is 
famous, Browning gives us in “Shop” 
a picture of a man, a jeweler, I think, 
oriental fancier and dealer in curios, 
who constructs a business of such 
glitter and array of magnificent 
values that a passerby thinks just 
how wonderful must be his home— 
country place or city residence—such 


ie 
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taste, such opulent splendor is in his 
show window. But alas, he finds the 
man housed in the rear, in quarters 
narrow, mean; a mere cubby-hole, fit 


mansion for such a soul! This man 
made a business, he saw no business 
in making a life. But Dr. Jacobs has 
not only founded a great business, but 
has lived a life richly diversified by 
travels, by study and by making en- 
during friendships. 


Perhaps a certain quality of the 
man which may fitly be called relig- 
ious may best account for these en- 
during friendships. There seems to 
be a delicate sense of justice that is 
most appealing in his judgments of 
people, and his conduct toward them. 
Our old prophet, Isaiah, has said: 
“He hath shown thee, oh man, what is 
good. And what doth God require of 
thee, but to deal justly, to show 
mercy, and to walk humbly before thy 
God.” In two widely different out- 
standing instances, Dr. Jacobs has as- 
sured a modest leadership to further 
the ends of justice. 


Some years ago, the Edinburgh So- 
ciety formed to honor the memory of 
Robert Burns, failed to commemorate 
the date of his birth, owing to some 
local dissensions. Dr. Jacobs took 
the initiative in forming in this city 
a club composed of gentlemen who 
resolved that never again should this 
memorable date fail of suitable ob- 
servance. All Atlanta knows the his- 
tory of the Burns Club. 


Another notable occasion arose in 
connection with the monument to Dr. 
Crawford Long, first exponent of 
anesthesia, soon to be placed in the 
Hall of Fame, Washington, D. C. It 
seems that as far back as 1902, leg- 
islative action was taken by the state 
of Georgia looking toward such a 
monument for two of her illustrious 
sons—Dr. Long and Alexander H. 
Stephens. For some reason the mat- 
ter hung fire until Dr. Jacobs began 
an organized effort to do just to the 
memory of the first named of these 
two great men, which has resulted in 
a commission for the monument to 
be placed at an early date. 

Friends of Dr. Jacobs love to dwell 
on his unostentatious charities and his 
keenness of perception and_ kindly 
sympathy that find our and relieved 
human suffering or human needs even 
when an appeal had not been made. 
He shuns the spectacular in his bene- 
factions. 

One of his friends, some years ago, 
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An Old Organization with Young Ideas 


Atlanta Merchants and Manufacturers Association Ts Letting the 
Southeast Know About Atlanta---Where It Pays to Trade 


NE of the city’s oldest organiza- 
tions—and one of its most ac- 
tive—that’s the Atlanta Mer- 

chants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, more familiarly known as the 
Merce Vis Backun Julysot 1906) a 
small group of Atlanta manufacturers 
and jobbers were given a real vision. 
They incorporated this Association. 
And the verdict of the years has been 
that they wrought wisely and well. 

The purpose for which the M. & M. 
was organized is its purpose today: 
namely, the advertising of Atlanta 
and its products, co-operatively, to the 
merchants of the Southeastern States. 

During the past year this policy of 
letting the Southeast know the facts 
about the Atlanta market—its vast 
line of commodities, its railroad facil- 
ities and its strategic position as a 
distributing center—all these and 
other outstandng advantages offered 
the buyer in the Atlanta market— 
this policy has been adhered to more 
vigorously, even, than ever before. 
* * * And the results have been tan- 
gible, and in many cases astonishing. 

Quarterly an attractive, illustrated 
broadside has been mailed from the 
Association’s offices to a list of 12,000 
well-rated merchants in this section. 
Monthly 50,000 envelope stuffers— 
each carrying a _ pertinent message 
about the Atlanta market—have been 
distributed and included in the mail- 
ings of the Association’s members. All 
of these specimens of direct-by-mail 
advertising have carried a complete 
list of the -Association’s members, 
classified according to merchandise 
handled. 

Recognizing the publicity value of 
newspaper advertising columns in 
getting across the Atlanta message, 
the M. & M. has, during 1924, become 
a consistent newspaper advertiser. 
Both large and small space has been 
taken, not only in the local papers 
but in practically all of the outstand- 
ing dailies in the southeast as well. 
Trade publications, too, have come in 
for consideration and have been used 
to a certain degree in “spreading the 
gospel.” 

The Association feels that it owes 
much of the success that has crowned 
its advertising efforts to the whole- 


By KENNETH S. KEYES 


hearted co-operation received from 
newspapers, trade papers and Asso- 
ciation members alike. To estimate 
the amount of good that has come 
from the thousands of dollars’ worth 
of free publicity granted in the news- 
papers and the trade papers and in 
publications published by members 
(we have special reference to house 
organs) is impossible—but it is great. 

Month by month the Southeastern 
merchant is realizing more and more 
that it is unnecessary (yes, unwise!) 
for him to visit Eastern markets, 
when right here in Atlanta his every 
requirement can be taken care of, to 
his full satisfaction. “Atlanta— 
Where It Pays to Trade” has be- 
come more than a mere slogan. It is 
accepted as a definite fact. 

“The shorter the distance to mar- 
ket—the longer the profits at home.” 
Merchants in Atlanta’s trading area 
are coming to sense that fact as is 
witnessed by the increasing volume of 
business appearing on the books of our 
merchants and manufacturers. 

“Atlanta express rates are less than 


far-away freight.” Dealers have 
mulled that over and have nodded 
their heads in acquiescence. Increased 
turnover is now making a success of 
many a small southeastern retail busi- 
ness which formerly just barely 
plodded along. 

During Merchants Week—August 
18 to 23, the Association was host to 
visiting merchants from all over the 
South—at a theater party at the Lyric 
Theatre, one at the Howard Theater, 
and to a trip to Stone Mountain, 
where an interesting talk was given 
by Rogers Winter of the Stone Moun- 
tain Confederate Monumental Asso- 
ciation, after which refreshments 
were served to visitors. The success 
of the week far surpassed any pre- 
vious special week in the history of 
the Association. It was indeed grati- 
fying to know that the “Atlanta— 
Where It Pays to Trade” idea had 
reached a greater number of far-see- 
ing merchants. Registrations for the 
month of August, 1924, showed over 
a 400 per cent increase over those of 
August, 1923. 
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[ THIS MEANS SHORTER DISTANCE-AND LONGER PROFITS | 


YOU SAVE EVERY WAY 
EVERY DAY - WHEN YOu 
BUY IN ATLANTA 
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CONVINCING VIEWS THAT THE HENRY GRADY IS REALLY A FINE HOTEL 


At the top, center, an exterior photograph showing the architectural elegance of the building; Mr. H. R. Cannon, president, and Mr. DeJar- 
nette, vice-president and manager, are also shown in the center; the five interior views afford some idea of the wonderful beauty and 
comfort of this latest word in modern hotel equipment. The hotel is located at the corner of Peachtree and Cain streets. 
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Atlanta Joins Hands With Peach Growers 
Definite Plans Set on Foot to Aid Peach Industry 


7 CAN’T prosper in Atlanta 
G6 when our neighbors down 
in the peach belt are in dis- 
tress just as we can never have per- 
manent prosperity in Atlanta or any 
other city so long as there is a lack 
of free and generous co-operation be- 
tween the cities and the agricultural 
interests,” declared Mell R. Wilkinson, 
president of the Presidents’ Club, as 
he introduced the first speaker at the 
joint meeting of the Presidents’ Club 
of Atlanta and representatives of the 
peach industry at the Atlanta Bilti- 
more on the evening of November 14. 
This meeting of the Presidents’ 
Club in the interest of the peach in- 
dustry is the first in a series of meet- 
ings which the club will hold this 
winter in behalf of the various co- 
operative associations in Georgia. The 
next meeting will probably be devoted 
to the tobacco industry and so on 
through the list of our major indus- 
tries in Georgia. According to Col- 
onel F. J. Paxon, vice president of 
the club and moving spirit in so many 
forward steps for Atlanta and Geor- 
gia, the people of Atlanta are uniting 
as never before with the people of 
Georgia for permanent prosperity. 
Among the prominent peach grow- 
ers who attended the meting on No- 


By LOUIE D. NEWTON 


vember 14 were A. J. Evans, Fort 
Valley; T. R. Macon, Macon; War- 
ren Grice, Macon; C. B. Lewis, Ma- 
con; A. L. Betts and W. B. Baker. 
Mr. Baker has been named chairman 
of the general committee to try to 
stabilize the peach industry, having 
on his committee leading bankers in 
Atlanta, Macon and other cities, along 
with prominent growers. This com- 
mittee will make a_ survey of the 
needs of the growers and will attempt 
to supply proper credit and adequate 
distributing facilities to help market 
the inereasing yield of Georgia’s 
great orchards. 

It is the hope of the business men 
of Atlanta and other Georgia cities to 
make the peach industry a certain 
business proposition and it is believed 
that the lead which has been taken 
by the Presidents’ Club will be joined 
by other civic groups until the peach 
people will have everybody in Geor- 
gia pulling for them. That will mean 
that folks abroad will begin talking, 
as they have never talked before, 
about the Georgia peach. 

Stirring addresses were made at 
the meeting on November 14 by 


Thomas K. Glenn, president of the 
Atlanta Lowry National Bank; A. J. 
Evans, of Fort Valley; Warren Grice, 


of Macon; Chas. B. Lewis, president 
of the Fourth National Bank, Macon; 
T. R. Glenn, president of the Bibb Na- 
tional Bank, Macon, and by W. B. 
Baker, general chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, pub- 
lisher of The Atlanta Georgia-Ameri- 
can, made an address in which he gave 
some vital facts and offered some 
practical suggestions. Among other 
things, he said: 

“There is no such thing as over- 
production of a commodity like the 
Georgia peach,” the speaker de- 
clared. “The trouble with the peach 
industry is under-consumption, and 
that can be remedied only by an in- 
telligent and broad visioned market- 
ing program guided by men who 


have had experience in large scale 
marketing of a product for national 
consumption. 

in New York and Chi- 
cago will never develop a spontan- 


“People 


eous hunger for Georgia peaches 
that will make them cry for Geor- 
gia peaches until their fruiters and 
the appetite 
will have to be developed by tell- 


(Continued on Page 31.) 


grocers supply them; 


Prominent Atlantans and Georgians in Attendance at the Dinner Given by the Presidents Club of Atlanta at the Biltmore on November 10 to 
Study Ways and Means of Strengthening the Peach Industry in Georgia. 
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Effective Advertising for Atlanta 


Convention Bureau Finds Many Channels Through Which to Publish the 
Name and Fame of the “Convention City of Dixie” 


USPENDED over the Broadway 

entrance to the famous old Clar- 

idge Hotel at Broadway and 
Forty-fourth street, opposite Times 
Square, New York, during the week 
of November 20, a beautiful sign in- 
vited the millions of passers-by to 
“enjoy a week in Atlanta.” 

The sign itself was a work of art, 
designed by H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
one of America’s foremost architects, 
who designed the Great War Memo- 
rial to be erected in Kansas City. Ar- 
rangement was made for Atlanta to 
secure this free advertising through 
co-operation of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion Bureau with the O. J. Gude Com- 
pany, outdoor advertising specialists, 
of New York, and with the United 
States Rubber Company. The display 
was a form of the familiar history 
book, on the right-hand page of which 
was the following: 

“ATLANTA, GA. 
“876 Miles From Here. 
“Enjoy a week in, Atlanta—an 
ideal winter city—delightful cli- 
mate, splendid hotel and recrea- 
tion facilities, sincere friendli- 
ness and a welcome for all. Visit 


LEE LE EE 


By FREDERIC J. PAXON 


Stone Mountain and see the mag- 
nificent Confederate Memorial 
carved in solid rock.” 

It was estimated that during the 
week this display featured Atlanta, 
millions of people read it and, doubt- 
less, many were influenced thereby 
to include Atlanta in their trip South 
this winter. 

In addition to this, the bureau pre- 
pared an article about Atlanta which 
was published in the October issue 
of the “American Motorist,” official 
organ of the American Automobile 
Association. This issue was a special 
tourist number of the “Motorist,” and 
the Atlanta article was given splen- 
did space with generous illustrations, 
the photographs for which also were 
furnished by the bureau. 

Another story prepared by the bu- 
reau will appear in a special tourist 
number of “Journeys Beautiful”, to be 
issued in December by the Nomad 
Publishing Company, of New York. 
This issue will describe an ideal 
“trail” from New York to Florida, in 
which Atlanta will be included, for 
which the bureau has furnished copy 
and photographs. 


A Photograph of the Striking Sign on Broadway 
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Even far-away California will hear 
of Atlanta through the co-operation 
of the Bureau and the Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce. Pasadena has 
conceived a plan for stimulating local 
interest in beautifying that city and 
improving its health and_ sanitary 
conditions. To do this, they are ask- 
ing various cities of the country to 
furnish material for a lantern-slide 
lecture of some institution or point of 
interest in that city that has brought 
it fame, health or happiness. With 
the help of Scottish Rite Hospital au- 
thorities here, who furnished the 
story, the convention bureau has sent 
to California material about the Scot- 
tish Rite Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren which will be used in one of these 
lectures. 

A rather unusual channel for ad- 
vertising Atlanta opened up in a se- 
ries of advertisements being run by 
the American-LaFrance Fire Engine 
Company, featuring cities using their 
equipment. As Atlanta is one of 
these cities, the Convention Bureau 
was called on to furnish copy for one 
of these advertisements. A sketch of 
Stone Mountain Memorial and a pho- 
tograph showing the central group as 
it will appear, were sent for this 
purpose. 

An article for “The Southern Flo- 
rist,” published in Fort Worth, and 
another for ‘Florists’ News,” pub- 
lished in Detroit by the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association, featuring 
Atlanta as the 1925 convention city 
of the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association, were prepared by the bu- 
reau. These publications go to flo- 
rists all over the country, and give 
Atlanta very desirable publicity. 


Almost every day there comes to 
the bureau some requesce for informa- 
tion or articles about Atlanta, and, as 
the city’s chief advertising medium, 
the bureau responds promptly to all 
these calls, which serve to keep At- 
lanta before the public at no cost to 
the bureau other than photographs for 
illustrations, and we want Atlantans 
to know what we are doing. 


ZEEE 


Symphony Concerts In Atlanta 


Great Cincinnati Orchestra Here September 11th 


ROM the letter of a New York 
} correspondent to one of Atlanta’s 

leading dailies—a former Atlan- 
tan—a paragraph to the effect that 
the musical appreciation of a com- 
munity can most accurately be deter- 
mined by its support of orchestral 
concerts is particularly applicable to 
the point we wish to emphasize in an- 
nouncing the coming to Atlanta of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

The idea of the establishment and 
maintenance of a symphony orchestra 
of our own is as yet so new that its 
importance and significance seem 
scarcely realized. But whether it be 
to support a local organization or to 
import from elsewhere the highest 
and most complete medium of instru- 
mental expression, certain it is that 
each and every concert of a symphony 
orchestra in a community reflects just 
that much more credit on that com- 
munity, and is that much evidence of 
its cultural growth. 

Those who are helping to promote 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra will 
the more likely attend the two per- 
formances of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony on December 11, knowing what 
is to be gained from hearing the older, 
larger orchestra. Those who have not 
taken our own orchestra _ seriously 
will, after hearing the mammoth en- 
semble from Cincinnati, doubtless be 


By NANA TUCKER 


FRITZ REINER 
Director 
Cincinnati Orchestra 
fired with pride and ambition to help 
further the home organization. 

The fact that this great body of 
men—eighty in all—will play a spe- 
cial program for children, at a nomi- 
nal price, is of noteworthy signifi- 
cance. Each of the former visits of 
this orchestra to Atlanta has afforded 
a children’s matinee, with several 
thousand school children in enthusias- 
tic attendance. 


Atlanta, we understand, was the 
first city in the south to give orches- 
tral programs for children, the value 
of which can hardly be too highly esti- 
mated. 

It is attendance on such concerts 
and the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the higher forms of music that 
will offset the wave of jazz and other 
cheap music that has swept the coun- 
try; that will help to raise the tone 
of the dance halls and _ stimulate 
higher ideals. We stress good music 
as a factor in education; it is even 
more vital in entertainment and rec- 
reation. The orchestra as a vehicle of 
expression is the greatest known artis- 
tic agency. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, as did the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, had its origin in woman’s ge- 
nius. It is unique, in that it is the 
only orchestra in the world organized 
and managed entirely by women. In 
1894 fifteen young women members 
of a music club incorporated the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra Association for the 
purpose of giving symphony concerts. 
These fifteen women became the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and the 
present board is composed of practi- 
cally the same loyal women. Mrs. 
William Howard Taft, wife of the 
present chief justice of the United 

(Continued on Page 35.) 


The 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Plays Here December 11. 
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A Year of Splendid Achievement 


The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce can, with pardonable 
pride, be grateful for the achievements of 1924. Presi- 
dent Norcross and Secretary Barker, with their large and 
sympathetic group of associates, have been able to carry 
forward a constructive program for the city and state 
during the year. 

The Chamber has enjoyed the support of the City and 
County in a far-reaching program of advertising, based 
on appropriations from both the municipal and county 
treasuries. This magazine has been enlarged in size and 
improved in technique and its circulation has been greatly 
increased until now it reaches the business centers of the 
entire nation, going to the desks of the leaders in finance, 
industry and agriculture. Attractive road signs, measur- 
ing ten by fifty feet, have been erected in twenty-seven 
of the largest cities of the West and North, inviting auto 
and train tourists to come via Atlanta. Stone Mountain 
has been the central feature in all these highway signs. 
A great quantity of literature has been created during 
the year, featuring the many activities of the business 
life of the city. This literature has been distributed 
after careful study of the proper channels of reaching 
the public. 


The Industrial Bureau is doing a vital service for the 
city and for the state. This bureau is functioning along 
the lines mapped out by experts in this business with the 
’ close cooperation of the leading business men of the city. 
Mr. Lyndon is near the end of his industrial survey of the 
city, which promises to be one of the most complete and 
vital surveys ever made of an American city. Mr. Lyndon 
knows the job and he is taking a personal interest in 
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making this survey of Atlanta. Mr. Newell, the indus- 
trial secretary, is working with Mr. Lyndon in this survey, 
which will give him a basis for his work which is in- 
valuable. 

One of the real achievements of the Chamber during 
the year has been the extension of the era of good will 
throughout the various communities of Georgia. Every 
courtesy was extended the legislators during their stay 
here in the summer. Eight new chambers of commerce 
have been organized through the leadership of our Cham- 
ber during the year. This is real missionary work. 

The Chamber has contributed two hundred dollars every 
month toward the hen-hog-cow program for Georgia. In 
addition to this the Chamber has worked in cooperation 
with the Atlanta Clearing House and the Atlanta Credit 
Men’s Association in providing a budget of seventeen 
thousand dollars for the furtherance of the co-operative 
agencies now doing such constructive work throughout 
Georgia. The Chamber united with the Atlanta Trust 
Company in sending five boys to Milwaukee for special 
training in livestock work during the year. 

Prominent men from every part of the nation have been 
brought to the city during the year for the forum lunch- 
eons. They have delivered vital messages touching the 
current questions of the day. 

The Service Committee of the Chamber has done a won- 
derful work during the year in furnishing autos for con- 
ventions, meeting trains during conventions, and other- 
wise helping to spread the hospitality of Atlanta for all 
who have come within our gates. 

In the last four months the Chamber has brought to 
Atlanta five industries representing four hundred families. 
These industries are now erecting plants in Atlanta valued 
at half a million dollars. 


For these impressive achievements of our Chamber of 
Commerce, we are all grateful. The excellent work of the 
officials, supported by their respective boards, and by the 
general public, is a source of satisfaction to every true 
Atlantan as we come to the close of this eventful year 
and cast our eyes to the days that await us. 


Christmas in Atlanta 


This should be a happy Christmas in Atlanta. We have 
enough material wealth for everyone to be comfortable. 
If there is actual want in any home in Atlanta, the people 
of this generous city will answer that need if it can be 
discovered. The Community Chest is intelligently and 
effectively meeting all such cases and helping us as a 
community to go in the name of true neighborliness to 
the places of need. 


With all our material prosperity, our towering build- 
ings, our expanding factories, our substantial schools, our 
comfortable homes—with all these evidences of God’s 
goodness to us, shall we not respond to it all in very 
sincere and trustful gratefulness? And, recognizing these 
bounteous gifts as the kindly goodness of our Creator and 
Preserver, may we not be impelled to higher endeavor for 
the New Year? 


Let us be happy, truly happy, this Yuletide in Atlanta. 
May the bells of deep and abiding joy ring clear and strong 
in every heart, and may we resolve once again to share 
with our neighbors, whoever and wherever they may be, 
the blessings which have come to us. 


Our Greatest Need 


Elsewhere in this issue we present 
four of the articles that came in re- 
sponse to our invitation in the No- 
vember issue for a discussion of At- 
lanta’s greatest need in 1925. There 
were thirty-five responses. The com- 
mittee could only select first, second 
and third choice, though in the case of 
the second choice they felt that two 
of the articles were due recognition 
and thus it is that we have four se- 
lections. The purse of twenty-five 
dollars goes to Mr. Paxon. 

There are some interesting sugges- 
tions in these articles. Every re- 
sponse had in it some vital sugges- 
tion. We only wish we might pub- 
lish them all, but space forbids. The 
articles are conspicuous, most of 
them, for what they do not say. For 
example, there is very little said 
about education as one of our chief 
needs. Less is said about spiritual 
contentment. Very little is said 
about wholesome recreation. We have 
many suggestions about better pav- 
ing, better lighting, traffic regula- 
tion, smoke nuisance, and all that, ev- 
eryone of which are definite needs, 
but we had hoped to find in the re- 
sponses more emphasis upon the un- 
seen forces which, after all, make for 
the solution of the material problems 
that shall always confront humanity. 

The judges settled upon Mr. Pax- 
on’s article for first place, we sus- 
pect, for the reason that he went in 
the direction of solving our problems 
in terms of intelligent, courageous, 
distinterested leadership — service of } 
the true type. The other papers, 
everyone of them, had excellence, but 
his prescription for our ills is, perhaps, the most vital one. 

We are glad to note that a number of women responded 
to the idea and sent in excellent articles. One of the 
judges was a woman. It is well for us to recognize the 
fact that more and more the women of our nation are 
studying the questions of everyday living in terms of ex- 
perience and of certain knowledge. Their aid will go far 
toward the ultimate solution of our problems. 

We cordially thank everyone who responded in this 
friendly little contest. There is mutual benefit in all such 
discussions. We hope to have other such discusisons in 
THE CiTy BUILDER as the days come and go. 


Saving the Peaches 


That was a significant meeting of the Presidents Club 
on November 14 when a group of peach growers came to 
Atlanta as the guests of this constructive organization 
and told our business men in Atlanta about their troubles. 
They found a genuine interest in the hearts of Atlantans 
and they went back to their task cheered and reassured. 

One of the most wholesome signs in Atlanta today is 
the certain interest on the part of our business and pro- 


City Builder--Robert FP. Maddox 


By Platt Young 
HEN old Atlanta's 


funeral pyre was laid 
in heaps from cannon 
fire. ‘twas banking 
folk in force arrayed 
the title role of Phoe- 
nix played. In later 
years this file and 
rank became Atlanta- 
Lowry Bank, with 


ROBERT 
MADDOX 


at its head that city's 
growth be further 
sped. We trace our 
great industrial throb 
directly back to 
Maddox, Bob, whose 


timely grasp of problems grim are only incidents to 
him. A country’s honor o er him spread when national 
bankers crowned his head, exalted him to President, 
then gained in lore a large per cent, while banking circles 
o'er the tide are pleased to share Atlanta's pride. No 
matter what the total sum he knows just where it's 
coming from, and if he thinks youll miss your aim 
conservatism rules his game: for while you ponder long 
and think he sees your answer in red ink, When can~ 
didate for Mayor's seat his victory was quick, com~ 
plete: he held the odds on every bet and some are vot~ 
ing for him yet. 
his energy and enterprise, that kept Atlanta just a lap 
ahead of any on the map. 
scroll Atlanta's story shall unroll of those who gloried 
in their art, Bob Maddox gets a leading part. 


He brought to civic counsels wise 


When history in lengthened 


fessional men in the progress of every noteworthy indus- 
try in Georgia. More than that, our people in Atlanta 
are interested in every worthy citizen of Georgia. There 
is a desire here to yoke up with the other fellow and to 
pull the load together. This spirit points to a better day 
ahead. 

The immediate problem of the peach grower is to mar- 
ket his product. This, perhaps, is the chief problem of 
every industry in Georgia. To the end that another such 
calamity may not overtake us as that witnessed during 
the peach season of 1924, when the markets were flooded 
and the prices tumbled to a ridiculously low level, the 
bankers and railroads and refrigerating companies are 
uniting to aid the peach growers in distributing their 
crop in 1925 so as to avoid congestion. Speaking of this 
situation, The Atlanta Georgian says: 

“The primary thing is proper distribution; and that 
may be effected through cooperative marketing—and per- 
haps through cooperative marketing only. It is silly to 
send 100 cars of peaches to New York on a day when New 
York will absorb at a profit only 50 cars, Cooperative mar- 
keting will stop that. 


“Tf the Georgia peach growers will get together, and if 
the financial institutions of Georgia will stand by them 


reasonably, such cooperative marketing plans may be per- 
fected as will insure success year after year to the peach 
producers.”’ 
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Notes from the Secretary’s Desk 


HE writer attended the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries at Washing- 
ton, October 20th, 21st and 22nd and 
can say that the meeting was inspir- 
ing and helpful. 
It is an interesting thing to know 
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About January Ist 
YOUR EEDCER Wore mlts 


will probably have to be replaced. 
You will want good printing 
and good ruling, 


but— 


DON'T OVERLOOK 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


GOOD PAPER 


Ask your printer to show you samples 
line 
PAPERS, which includes: 


of RICHARDS 
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BYRON WESTON LEDGER 
PARSONS DEFENDUM LEDGER 
SALES RECORD LEDGER 
HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


In these you will find a quality suitable to your needs; and 
you wil! have the assurance that you are receiving a maxi- 
mum of value for the price you pay. 


The S. P. Richards Company 


A Native ATLANTA Concern 


By BENJ. S. BARKER 


that between seven and eight hun- 
dred secretaries are active members 
of this National Association and that 
the attendance at Washington was 
greater than fifty per cent. of the to- 
tal membership. While the writer has 
attended several of these annual con- 
ventions, the last one was by big odds 
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the best meeting held for several 
years, for the reason that every man 
who had been assigned a subject and 
who had been asked to discuss sub- 
jects not only assented but seemed to . 
put their whole thought in the various 
subjects and discussions, with the re- 
sult that many splendid ideas were 
planted in the minds and hearts of the 
secretaries, which can be used to good 
advantage in their every day work. 

I think that one reason for the in- 
spiration that seemed to pervade all 
sessions was the fact that we were in 
the new $2,000,000 home of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, which 
is really a palatial building. 

On the last day when the election 
of officers was held, one of the most 
popular men in Chamber of Commerce 
work, Mr. Wm. C. Culkins of Cincin- 
nati, was elected President, and the 
South was honored by the election of 
two men to high offices—Mr. A. V. 
Snell of Jacksonville, Florida, was 
elected a Director, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Mr. George Firmin of 
Arkansas was elected Director. 

This meeting was immediately fol- 
lowed by the Mid-Year Meeting, East- 
ern Division, U. 8S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was attended by more than 
four hundred leading business men, 
coming from the states of Maine to 
Florida. I was very much gratified 
to have Mr. Walter O. Foote and Mr. 
Alfred C. Newell, ex-Presidents of 
the Chamber of Commerce, attend this 
meeting, representing our organiza- 
tion. 

Atlanta will make an effort to pre- 
vail upon the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to give us a regional 
office, such as now maintained at Chi- 
cago, Pacific Coast and Dallas, Texas, 
with a Vice President in Charge. 

It is with great regret that the Leg- 
islature of Georgia could not be pre- 
vailed upon to appropriate $15,000 so 
as to have Georgia properly repre- 
sented at the Southern Exposition. 
While strenuous efforts have been 
made by Atlanta Committees to raise 
funds in order to buy sufficient space 
for selected exhibits, it looks as if 
this can not be accomplished and At- 
lanta will only be represented by ex- 
hibits from our industrial and busi- 
ness organizations. It looks as if 
the space to be used by Macon, Al- 


bany, Columbus, Augusta and At- 
lanta will aggregate about 39,000 sq. 
ft., but it is greatly desired that Geor- 
gia should take 7,500 sq. ft., which 
has been allotted. 

The Industrial Bureau, headed by 
Mr. Lamar Lyndon and assisted by 
Mr. F. T. Newell, Industrial Secretary, 
is busily engaged in the preparation 
of an industrial survey of the city of 
Atlanta and environs, and the Burezu 
wishes to express gratification as to 
the splendid co-operation which At- 
lanta firms have rendered. 

The Chamber of Commerce has had 
two Forum Luncheons during the 
month, which were well attended and 
considerable interest was shown, first: 

Mr. S. F. Fannon, Director of the 
public Service Department of Sher- 
man Service, Inc., Production En- 
gineers, the largest organization of 
its kind in the world, delivered a fine 
message on the subject: “Good Will 
As a Cure of Ills,” emphasizing the 
consideration of the human element 
in industry—that is, the harmonizing 
of methods and motives in the han- 
-dling of the only remaining factor in 
industry which cannot be mechanical- 
ly standardized. 


The next speaker was General John 
F. O’Ryan, who delivered a fine lec- 
ture on the necessity of the United 
States entering either a World Court 
or League of Nations. It will be re- 
called that General O’Ryan went into 
the World War as an officer of the 
National Guard of New York and rose 
to the rank of Major General in 
charge of the entire Division, which 
suffered a baptism of blood in France. 
On acccount of conspicuous bravery 
he has been decorated by several coun- 
tries in Europe and is now a lawyer 
of note in New York City. 

Since last month, I am glad to re- 
port that the Chamber of Commerce 
has had an acquisition of twenty- 
seven new members and due credit is 
accorded the Service Committee for 
their great part in this work. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
joined hands with the Georgia Securi- 
ties Commission and the Governor of 
Georgia in the observation of “Safe 
Investment Week.” Posters have been 
scattered throughout the city, warning 
people as to illegitimate stock sales- 
men and fraudulent investments, stat- 
ing that the Chamber of Commerce 
is in position to give facts which will 
protect the party in making proper in- 
vestments. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
taken an active part in the entertain- 


-year, while 


ment of two conventions here since 
last month. First, the Traffic Club 
of America, and second, the annual 
meeting of the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Complimentary ac- 
knowledgments as to the courtesies 
rendered have been received from 
both organizations. 


The Chamber of Commerce, through 
the Service Committee, provided auto- 
mobiles to carry the Valley Horticul- 
tural Society of San Benito, Texas, 
over the city and to Stone Mountain. 
These people were very much im- 
pressed with Atlanta’s growth and 
greatness. 


I take pleasure in welcoming to 
the ranks of Georgia Chamber of 
Commerce executives Mr. Mark Fen- 
ton, who has just been appointed Vice 
President in charge of the activities 
of the Savannah Board of Trade. 


Mr. Fenton is an outstanding figure 
in industrial and Chamber of Com- 
merce work and Savannah is to be 
congratulated as to acquiring his 
services. 


ATLANTA JOINS HANDS WITH 
PEACH GROWERS 


(Continued from Page 25.) 


ing these people how good the Geor- 
gia peach is, how good it is for 
them to eat the Georgia peach, and 
then by sending to each marekting 
point no more peaches than that 
point will consume.” 


Mr. Baker, in reviewing the situa- 
tion, recalled that during the height 
of the Georgia peach season last 
millions of bushels of 
prime Georgia fruit was going to 
waste, the Atlantic Ice & Coal Com- 
pany had iced a ear of California 
peaches in the freight yards at Ma- 
con, consigned all the way across 
the continent from California to 
Havana, Cuba. 


“And I wouldn’t have given one 
basket of Georgia peaches 
whole crate of those 
peaches,” he declared. 


Advertising, all the speakers agree, 
had created a tremendous demand for 
California products, while Georgia 
products remained comparatively un- 
known and in less demand. 


Further conferences of growers, 
bankers and business men are to be 
held through the committee’ in 
preparation for growing and market- 
ing the 1925 peach crop on a sounder 
basis, 
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Truscon 
Maintenace 
Engineering 

Service 


THE TRUSCON 
LABORATORIES 


605 Forsyth Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Telephone: Walnut 0893 
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Westing- 
house 
A and B 
Storage 
Batteries 


make highly appreciated 
Christmas presents. 


Sold by All Radio Jobbers 
and Dealers 


Ga. Battery Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


Florida Investments 
Produce Quick Profits 


Cocoa Beach 


is a safe buy. 

Let us tell you more about 
this high-class townsite by 
the sea. 
Cocoa Beach 
Development Co. 
No. 37 N. Forsyth St. 


A Subdivision Owned and Being 
Developed by a Georgian 
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The Junior Chamber 


By D. LEON WILLIAMS 


E ARE about to successfully 

WW conclude a very active year’s 

efforts to establish in the City 
of Atlanta a psychopathic ward. In 
September, 1923, Mr. Alfred C. New- 
ell, at that time President of the 
Senior Chamber of Commerce, at- 
tended a Director’s meeting of the 
Junior Chamber and urged upon that 
body the need of a_ psychopathic 
ward in this city—a place where our 
unfortunate citizens who become 
mentally sick and are unable to pay 
$50 or $100 per week for hospital 
treatment could receive the medical 
care they need, just as is extended 
through our Grady Hospital to those 
who are physically ill. 

A committee from the Junior 
Chamber, headed by our Vice Presi- 
dent, John M. Slaton, Jr., realizing 
the tremendous responsibility and 
work to be done, immediately enlist- 
ed the aid of the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club, the Federation of Labor, and 
such other co-operating agencies as 
were interested in our cause. 

Our City Council has recently con- 
firmed report of its Finance Commit- 
tee providing $25,000 towards the 
erection of this hospital. The Board 
of County Commissioners has voted 
a like amount consisting of material 
and cash, making a total of $590,000. 
Our Mayor has approved a contract 
with the Griffin Construction Com- 
pany for the erection of this $50,000 
building, which is to care for the 
psychopathic ward and also persons 
suffering from contagious diseases 
that are not at present provided for 
in our city stockade. 

In place of laying a corner stone, 
we will conduct a special celebration 
in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing on Thursday, December 4th. As 
our special guests we will have Mayor 
Sims, members of the Fulton County 
Board of Commissioners, consisting of 
Mr. Edwin Johnson, Chairman; Capt. 
George Hope, Mr. V. B. Moore, Mr. E. 
G. Turner and Mr. Paul Etheredge; 
the City Health Officer, Dr. Ken- 
nedy; Robt. A. Gordon, Chairman 
Hospital Committee. 

The greatest possible assistance 
was rendered us by the following 
ladies from the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club: Mrs. Alonzo Richardson, who 
was President of the club until re- 
cently succeeded by Mrs. Norman 
Sharpe; Mrs. L. D. Quinby, Mrs. 


Houston Johnson, Mrs. R. M. Striplin. 
Then representing the Federation of 
Labor we will have Mr. Jerome Jones, 
editor of the Journal of Labor; Mr. 
Tolly E. Whitaker, Mr. Louis Mar- 
quardt and Mr. Emmett L. Quinn. 

In addition to a program of enter- 
tainment, Mr. Slaton, who will pre- 
side, will call on Mr. Alfred Newell, 
Mr. Jerome Jones and Mrs. Alonzo 
Richardson to deliver short addresses 
on the establishment of this new hos- 
pital. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER ELECTION 
DECEMBER 

The annual election of the Junior 
Chamber Directors for the year of 
1925 will be held during the early 
part of December. On December 5th 
instructions will be mailed out to the 
membership along with the nominat- 
ing ballot. The ballot will be mailed 
out on December 12th and the polls 
will close December 19th. 

All members having paid their 1924 
dues are eligible to vote and are also 
eligible for election. If your dues 
have not been paid for this year pay 
them at once and vote. 

VOTE — VOTE — VOTE — VOTE 
VOTE — VOTE 
THIS IS NOT A PRIVILEGH, BUT 
AG Daye 
DO YOUR DUTY—VOTE. 

Rules for the election of Directors: 

1. Voting shall be by individuals 
only and no person shall cast more 
than one vote. 

2. Nominations shall be made prior 
to the election by means of a direct 
primary. A ballot, accompanied by 
the membership roster, shall be 
mailed to each qualified member, and 
upon it each member may designate 
as many candidates as there are Di- 
rectors to be elected. 

38. From the candidates receiving 
the highest number of votes in the 
primary, twice the number of Direc- 
tors to be elected, shall be declared 
nominated and their names shall be 
placed on the official ballot. At the 
final election candidates receiving the 
highest number of votes to the num- 
ber of vacancies to be filled shall be 
declared elected. 

4. The members shall vote by mail 
or in person by secret ballot in con- 
formity with such additional rules 
and regulations as the board may 
adopt. 


We Will Be Forgiven for 
Having Done This 


By ROY LeCRAW 


ciated while they are in prog- 

ress and so it is that the big- 
gest thing the Junior Chamber ever 
did, the most unselfish and perhaps 
the most useful thing has just passed 
into our minutes almost unnoticed ex- 
cept by the very small group who put 
it over. The few fortunate ones, 
however, who participated in this ef- 
fort have been through a ten days’ 
spiritual revival. Every man who 
was on the Junior Chamber team in 
the Community Chest Drive caught a 
vision of the happiness to be derived 
from real sacrifice for others, they 
saw laid bare the soul of a great city, 
their fingers touched the pulse which 
was registering day by day the heart 
throbs of the most charitable people 
in the South and in attempting to tell 
the story of the homeless and the af- 
flicted and in picturing their needs 
they themselves became imbued with 
the spirit of the thing and are today 
better men, with uplifted ideals and 
with a new idea of what the Master 
meant when He said: “When ye do it 
unto the least of these ye do it unto 
Me.” 

As to the results we attained the 
records speak for themselves. Suf- 
fice it to say we stuck to the end and 
our team’s standing was unsurpassed 
by any other, but the thought that has 
been uppermost in my mind has been: 
“What a tremendous loss of oppor- 
tunity?” I mean you men who did 
not take part have lost a golden 
chance to do something big. All your 
life you’ve wanted to do something 
fine and unselfish for your fellowmen. 
It is too late now in this cast, but 
take thought and sieze the next op- 
portunity before you become case- 
hardened and_ self-centered. Crack 
your shells, boys, and come out of it. 


‘e REAT things are never appre- 


JUNIOR CHAMBER REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

“General” Leo Sheridan, of Macon, 
Ga., National Director of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
has issued a call for a conference of 
the Jay Cees of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. As 
an illustration of the fine relationship 
existing between our sister cities, he 
called this conference to meet in At- 
lanta in February, 1925. The local 
Jay Cees have immediately taken hold 
and agreed to handle the meeting, 


and have chosen a Steering Commit- 
tee composed of Roy LeCraw, Fitz- 
hugh Knox and the writer. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
exchange ideas of the Junior Cham- 
ber plan and its accomplishments; to 
sell the idea to all Junior Chambers 
and that they should bear the rela- 
tionship to the Senior Chamber of son 
to father; to show the Junior Cham- 
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ber is an asset to the community, and 
that we are strengthened by being 
united in a national organization. 
Those invited to attend will be 
delegates of every Junior Chamber of 
Commerce or Junior Board of Trade 
in the four states mentioned above, 
together with representatives of the 
senior organizations; and, in addition, 
we will invite the President and Sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of every city over 25,00, where there 
is no Junior Chamber, to attend and 
bring with them several of the ablest 
young men in their city. These young 


(Continued on Page 47.) 


How many people know how 
to get /% ? 


A LOT of people think they know how to make their money 
earn as much as 7%. But these people often lose money 


through bad securities. They are speculating, instead of in- 


vesting. 


There is, however, a standard method, a tried and proven 
way of earning 7% on your money. Seven per cent is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Miller First Mortgage Bonds, which have 
never caused any investor to lose a dollar or to wait a day for 
payment of interest or principal. When you can be sure of get- 
ting 7% in this way on First Mortgage Bonds secured by 
Southern properties, why take a chance on anything else? Tear 
out this advertisement, sign and mail it today for booklet 
“Creating Good Investments.” 


G.L.MILLER &CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
2212 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis ; 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar in Miller Bonds 


Buffalo 


G. L. MILLER & CO. 
30 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


(Dept. 2212 C. G. T.) 
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Betsy Ross Tea Room 


HOME COOKING 


14% Marietta St. 
Upstairs 


Walnut 5739 
MRS. W. E. BAKER, Mer. 


Do You Know 
That--- 


We Specialize in 

Warm Air Heating 

We know Our 
Business 

We are here to Stay 

We are Dependable 
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We always have Parts 
on hand.—We give serv- 
ice. — What more could 


you ask? 
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Chas. N. Walker 
Roofing Co. 


64 Spring Street 


Phone Walnut 5747 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Woman’s Division 


By SUSIE WAILES 


HE Woman’s Division has been 
ah exceedingly active during the 

past month. The membership 
campaign which was begun early in 
October came to a close on November 
8rd. Our regular October dinner- 
meeting which usually occurs on the 
fourth Monday in the month was 
postponed to November 3rd. in order 
to cover the first of the month. The 
reports of the campaign were brought 
in at this meeting and new members 
were received. 

The two sections working under 
the leadership of Mrs. Paul Haynes 
Gilbert, were headed by Mrs. Charles 
P. Ozburn for the Home Section and 
Miss Lois Manning for the Business 
Section. The workers were divided 
into teams under these heads, each 
team with its captain. Seventy new 
members were brought in on the drive 
and many of them were present at the 
meeting. All were introduced and 
each spoke a word and all were en- 
thusiastically welcomed. 

The Business Section, having se- 
eured the larger number of new mem- 
hers, reeeived the prize and it was 
delivered to Miss Manning. The team 
headed bv Miss Eula Lane came up 
with the largest number of anv team 
and accordingly the team prize was 
Miss Manning. 
having brought in the largest numher 


oiven ta Miss Lane. 


of anv one worker, was awarded the 
individual nrize. Mrs. Gilhert. who 
headed the drive, was presented a bas- 
eet of heantiful ehrvsanthemnume. 

All the workers in the drive, from 
leaders to team members, did svlen- 
Aid work and the division only regrets 
that it was impossible to give mate- 
rial recognition to each one. Yet we 
do realize that none worked for a ma- 
terial prize but for the good of the 
division and all felt sufficientlv re- 
warded bv the number and quality of 
the new members received. We are 
still at work to inerease our member- 
chin ta at least five hundred by the 
first of the year. 


The woman’s division, as a part of 
the Atlanta Federation of Clubs, did 
its part in entertaining the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the con- 
vention beginning on November 11. 
Atlanta was full of club women from 
all over Georgia and their interest 
and enthusiasm permeated the whole 
city. The woman’s division, through 


its officers, was happy to take its 
part in all the public functions of the 
convention. 

One of the happiest events was the 
reception extended to the convention 
by the F. O. Stone Baking Company 
at its modern plant on Highland Ave- 
nue. The women were charmed with 
the clean, airy, commodious building. 
Mr. Stone, Mrs. Stone and _ their 
daughter, Miss Donna Stone were as- 
sisted in receiving by the hostess or- 
ganizations. The woman’s_ division 
was represented in the receiving line 
by the following ladies who were 
asked to serve by Mrs. Stevens, pres- 
ident of the Atlanta Federation: Miss 
Susie Wailes, president; Miss Mabel 
Kendrick, first vice president; Mrs. 
Wilber Colvin, secretary; Miss Leona 
Westbrook, Mrs. J. K. Ottley and Mrs. 
S. M. Inman. 

Colonel Fred Paxon was a delight- 
ful toastmaster and several brief ad- 


dresses were made, including one by 
Miss Wailes. 


The Junior Red Cross is beginning 
the publication of a monthly bulletin 
which will be sponsored by the Wom- 
an’s division. The initial number of 
The Junior Citizen will appear Decem- 
ber 1. It will serve as a report of the 
activities of the Junior Red Cross and 
will be an inspiration and help in mak- 
ing good citizens of our boys and 
girls. The little paper will be dis- 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


The Famous Mineral Water Direct from 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Prescribed by physicians for over fifty 
years in the treatment of 
Brights Disease, Dropsy, Diabetes, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Stomach, Bladder 
and Kidney Troubles 
Hundreds of Benefited Atlanta Users 


Come in and Investigate | 


MOUNTAIN VALLEY WATER CO. 
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323 Peachtree Street Ivy 1537 
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tributed among the young people in 


the public schools and should prove 
a most valuable asset in the creation 


of our future citizenship. 
The woman’s division is glad to lend 
its aid and its influence to this most 


worthy undertaking. 


The division assisted to the extent 


of its ability in the Community Chest 
campaign by raising funds among the 
members of the division and some of 
its friends. 


We were enabled to turn 


in a fair. contribution to the Chest 


Mrs. 


fund. 

Since the last report the following 
new members have been received: 
Mrs. Martha O. Adams, 211 East 
Tenth street; Miss Frances Alexan- 


' der, H. L. Doherty & Co.; Mrs. E. R. 


Gilham-Schoen Electric Ch.; 
John P. Armstrong, 381 Wil- 
liams street; Mrs. Martha A. Bigham, 


Allen, 


Carmichael Tile Co.; Miss Mary Brad- 
ford, Atlanta Real Estates 


Board; 
Miss Regina Corrigan, Atlanta and 
Lowry Bank; Mrs. Lillian A. Dove, 
22 Peachtree avenue; Miss Elizabeth 
C. Edwards, dietician Davis-Fischer 
Sanitarium; Mrs. R. N. Fickett, Jr., 
1335 Ponce de Leon Avenue; Miss 
Caroline Flynn, 1631 Candler Build- 
ing; Mrs. T. C. Richardson, Muse’s 
Beauty Shop; Mrs. S. D. Halley, pub- 
licity an deditorial writer; Mrs. 
George B. Harris. 38 Orme Circle; 
Mrs. Frances B. Hepburn, LaFrance 
Beauty Shop; Miss Corrie Hoffman, 
secretary to W. Z. Smith, Atlanta 
Water Works: Miss Harriet Hough- 
ton, secretary Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance; Miss Elizabeth 
Ivey, city warden’s office; Miss Laura 
E. Jones, Liggett & Myers; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Kennedy, General Electric Co.; 
Miss Katherine Levette, Empire 
Trust Co.; Mrs. Jessie Setzer Marks, 
U. S. Internal Revenue Dept.; Mrs. 
Lula D. Neri, Watkins Realty Co.; 
Miss Fannie Belle Outler, Atlanta 
Opportunity School; Mrs. W. A. Pe- 
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GLASS ENCLOSURES 


We are thoroughly equipped to furnish and in- 
We are 


stall the famous Rex Glass Enclosures. 
official Rex Service station in Atlanta. 
Convert Your Present Top 

Into a Comfortable Closed Car 


Rex Enclosures are made for the following cars: 
Hupmo- 


Buick, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Dodg>, 


bile, Maxwell, Nash, Oldsmobile, Studebaker, 
Cadillac V-63. 
Ask us for full information today. We will 


show you just how your car will look. 


ATLANTA TOP COMPANY 


Tops and 


Makers of Fine Automobile 
High-class Painting 

155-157 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Phone IVy 5536 


ters, Lyric Theater; Mrs. Alonzo 
Richardson, 682 W. Peachtree; Mrs. 
Louise F. Ryan, district secretary 
Dodge Co.; Mrs. Anna H. Sessions, 
manager Southern Division Producers 
Distributing Corporation; Miss Co- 
rinne Sheffield, Wynne Realty Co.; 
Mrs. Virginia B. Sossoman, private 
nurse; Miss Caroline Sutton, superin- 
tendent Davis-Fisher sanitarium; Mrs. 
L. Irving Turner, secretary Kiwanis 
club; Miss Lena White, Barge-Thomp- 
son Co.; Miss Henrietta Weber, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; Miss Florence F. 
Willis, teacher of expression; Mrs. 
A. O. Woodward, 710 Martin street; 
Miss Marion Wynne, Atlanta & West 
Point office; Miss Grace K. Morrison, 
1623 Candler building; Miss Alice 
Giles, Penn Mutual Insurance Co.; 
Mrs. J. Milton Wallace, 26 S. Delta. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS IN 
ATLANTA 
(Continued from Page 27.) 

States, was the first president, hold- 
ing office until her distinguished hus- 
band was made governor of the Phil- 
ippines. Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 
succeeded Mrs. Taft, and for thirteen 
years devoted much of her time to the 
interests of the orchestra. When ill 
health compelled her to resign, Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, sister-in-law to Mrs. 
W. H. Taft, was elected to the post 
which she still holds. Through her 
untiring devotion the orchestra has 
been enabled to reach its present po- 
sition as one of the finest in the 
country. For the past two years the 
business management also has been in 
the hands of a woman, Mrs. Jessie W. 
Darby, a woman who was for some 
years a resident of Atlanta. The As- 
sociation has an advisory board of 
men, but they are content to leave it 
in the hands of the women to whom 
they readily accord the credit for the 
success of the orchestra. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, under 
the direction of the new and distin- 


conductor, Fritz Reiner, 


guished 
makes its sixth appearance in Atlanta 
the afternoon and evening of Decem- 
ber 11, at the auditorium-armory un- 
der the auspices of the Atlanta Music 
Club. 


Repairs to any machinery, or 
the building of special ma- 
chinery, Motors, Cylinder and 


Crank Shaft Grinding, ete. 


Bird-Potts, Inc. 


3876-78 Marietta St. 
Phone Ivy 4256 


| Most Complete Welding 
and Repair Works in the 
Southeastern States 


: 
MACHINISTS 
| 


HARGRAVE 
BROS. 


SHOP AND GARAGE 


Fire Proof Structure 


OILING, GREASING, WASHING 
POLISHING 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


103 IVY STREET 


| 
STORAGE AND REPAIRING 
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se: A Sensation ::: 


Lullwater 
Shirts 


“The Shirt to wear” 


Made of blue yarn 
chambray which is 
manufactured in 
our modern day- 
light factory right 
here at home. 


An all purpose 
shirt with a style 
its own. 

| 


Sold by Atlanta 
Dealers for 


$1.00 


Each 


Look for the Label 
Lullwater 


The Lullwater 
Mfg. Co. 


Advertisers 
FIND OUR 
Photographic 
Service Dependable 


REEVES 


MAIN 0320 


Studio Whitehall and Hunter 
Streets 
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TIFTON, TIFT COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


Pioneering in a new territory was 
thought until 1924 to belong to the 
days of the “covered wagon.” 

The success of tobacco this year 
changed that view and turned the at- 
tention of people from the old to- 
bacco belts to the “Coastal Plain” sec- 
tion of Georgia. 

This was not a boom which came 
overnight; not a thing born of ex- 
citement to fade from sight just as 
quickly, but an experiment which suc- 
ceeded, had reverses, succeeded again 
and became established as an indus- 
try. 

Today people are considering Tif- 
ton as the tobacco center of this new- 
ly discovered territory. 

The reason is obvious. Three main 
lines of railway intersect there. Two 
highways cross there. The tobacco 
business necessitates two tobacco 
warehouses. 

With commendable foresight the 
Imperial Tobacco Company estab- 
lished its redrying and stemming 
plant :‘ Tifton and exports its prod- 
uct through Brunswick, Ga. The lo- 
cation of this plant is a guarantee of 
good prices for tobacco and thus 
stabilizes prices and encourages pro- 
duction. Predictions are freely made 
that other plants of this kind will lo- 
cate here in this new tobacco belt, 
where choice pickings can be had far 
in advance of harvesting in the old 
belts. 

The growth of this section is not 
due, as stated, to excitement or over- 
optimism, but to a _ conservatism 
which had to be “shown.” Now that 
it has been shown others also are not 
slow to profit by the demonstration. 

Tifton is the county seat of Tift 
County and has grown from a little 
sawmill town to a well-organizd, well- 
directed municipality, with a number 
of industries, in a period of less than 
forty years. Being a young town it 
had no hindering traditions nor in- 
herited debt; nothing before it but to 
grow and become established. Tifton 
attracted to itself the sturdier more 
industrious and capable men of this 
county as well as men of the same 
type from elsewhere; men with faith 
in themselves and in their town. These 
men made one improvement after anl 
other and built it substantially until 
they had completed the unit of a city 
to which can be added those deter- 
mining factors which bring additional 
development. 

As an instance of the faith and 
pluck of these men can be cited the 


Briarcliff 
Flower Shop 


Fresh Cut Flowers 
Daily 
From Our Own 
Greenhouses 


119 Peachtree Street 


Walnut 1082. 


“Ghe 
Frank Hafley Store 


“FAVORITE” 


Gas Ranges 
Gas Heaters 
Coal Heaters 
Coal and Wood Ranges 


Favorite Warm Air 
Furnaces 


109 Marietta Street 
Opposite Federal Reserve Bank 


WALNUT 5179 


Let Us Show You 
Our Stock of 


Architectural Wood 
Mantels 


Queen Mantel & 
Tile Company 


56 W. Mitchell St. Main 6186 
Established 1909 


building of a packing plant subse- 
quently sold to Armour & Company 
_and the building of the redrying plant 
bought by the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany. These two buildings cost the 
citizens half a million dollars. The 
beautiful marble building housing the 
Bank of Tifton the Myon Hotel, 
churches and city schools each speak 
of progress and culture. A mam- 
moth tobacco warehouse was built, 
and the volume of business now han- 
dled in it abundantly justifies the 
foresight of its builders. Another 
warehouse was operated the past sea- 
son and there is a strong probability 
of another in 1925. 

Armour & Company withdrew their 
operations from the Tifton plant as 
the result of changes following the 
war, but there is a strong probability 
that it will be utilized in the near 
future. A cotton mill is in operation 
and is most likely to double its ca- 
pacity soon. Numerous small indus- 
tries operate profitably and others are 
in prospect. 

Cream is bought at standard but- 
ter fat prices; a market for peanuts 
and sweet potatoes in carlots has been 
established; twelve months’ pasturage 
is practicularly a certainty; every 
non-tropical fruit can be grown here 
successfully. In fact, grapefruit has, 
in some years, reached perfection 
here. The satsuma orange, Japanese 
persimmon, Japanese walnut and all 
varieties of papershell pecan are suc- 
cessfully grown, and experiments with 
Malaga and Tokay grapes are being 
watched with interest. 

There is no exaggeration in saying 
that any fruit, vegetable, or fieid 
crop, grown outside the tropics, can 
be grown here on a commercial basis. 

A further instance of local pro- 
gressive spirit was the establishment 
of the Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion within a mile of Tifton, and of 
the District A. & M. School just be- 


yond it, which was by act of the last 
Legislature made a college and part 
of the Georgia University system. 
This act was in itself a victory for 
the people of Tifton who worked in- 
dustriously to secure it. This Experi- 
ment Station is one of the greatest 
institutions a section could have. It 
has conducted experiments on all 
agricultural and horticultral lines, in- 
cluding live stock and has just been of 
untold value to the farmers of this 
section. Experts in every branch un- 
der the direction of a most capable 
executive have produced wonderful 
demonstrations and have attracted 
delegations of interested farmers 
from many adjacent counties. 

During the past session of Congress 
each of the Georgia Senators have 
asked appropriations for this Station 
for further experiments in tobacco 
and dairying. 

When one sees the orderly man- 
ner in which the city was originally 
planned and built and realizes that a 
population of about 4,000 was respon- 
sible for it and for the two banks, 
with resources of a quarter million, 
it is not hard to predict that there 
will be substantial future growth. 

The number of tourists going 
through Tifton daily approximates 
500 cars, and many of the tourists 
spend the night in Tifton, often tax- 
ing the hotel, as well as the resi- 
dences, to their capacity. One free 
tourist camp is in operation and an- 
other will be shortly. 

The A., B. & A. Railroad, A. C. L. 
Railway and the G. S. & F. (South- 
ern System) now have a total of 26 
passenger trains stopping daily in 
Tifton, and this number will be great- 
ly increased as the tourist sason ad- 
vances, because Tifton is on the di- 
rect route of these railroads to Flori- 
da. The wonderful through trains 
from the North and West not only 
bring Atlanta within six hours’ ride 
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and Jacksonville within four, but give 
to Tifton the additional advantage of 
a stop and the opportunity for tour- 
ists to see Tifton from the observation 
cars. 

The railroad advantages of Tifton 
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are far superior to those of Atlanta 
30 years ago. If they can make a 
town, as they are said to have caused 
Atlanta’s growth, there is no question 
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but that Tifton has a bright future, 


both from commercial, industrial, 
agricultural and civic standpoints. 
Cc. W. C. MASSEY, 
Secretary Board of Trade. 


A SOLVABLE BUT AS YET UN- 
SOLVED PROBLEM 


By P. FORD CLARK, Atlanta 


Now that Congress seems to have 
fully awakened to the farmer’s prob- 
lems, and the necessity for some defi- 
nite action at once in order to aid 
him, and thereby aid the rest of us, 
I will contribute my mite in his be- 
half by mentioning a few of his prob- 
lems as I saw them on a recent trip 
in South Carolina. 

We harp on _ diversification and 
preach this doctrine with all our pow- 
ers to the cotton farmer, but diversi- 
fication will not solve his problem un- 
less we can find a cash market for 
his produce, and this we have not 
done. To find a market for perish- 
able products in the problem  con- 
fronting the advocate of diversified 
crops. Some o fthe largest country 
stores will pay cash for his corn, 
oats, velvet beans, chickens and eggs 
and other imperishable commodities, 
but there is a vast amount of perish- 
able stuff that can be raised on a 
farm that would prove a most haz- 
ardous crop for revenue. The solu- 
tion as I see it for the farmer’s pre- 
dicament is that there should be a 
market for everything that a farmer 
ran raise, and unless the preadhers 
of diversification solve this problem, 
cotton will continue to reign as king 
indefinitely, and its hazards either 
make or break our son of the toil. All 
other crops are now subordinated and 
will continue to be in this fair South- 
land. It is unwise to dethrone a mon- 
arch unless we can substitute some- 


Give Her a Gift 
from Musr’s 


M user's 


“Where Christmas Begins” 


thing better and so long as cotton 
will bring cash and other crops will 
not, we cannot benefit the farmer 
very much by preaching to him. -In 
spite of the boll weevil the farmers 
of Sovth Carolina made a good crop 
of cotton last year which brought a 
good price, which enabled them to 
pay some of their debts. If they 
had planted half their crop of cotton 
(as they were advised to do) are we 
sure they would be as well off finan- 
cially? Some amusing incidents were 
told me by the farmers while in 
South Carolina. Someone had been 
preaching “squash” to them, and “cu- 
cumbers,”’ and consequently all the 
farmers round about began to culti- 
\vate squash and cucumbers, and the 
crops was an overwhelming success 
in regard to quantity, but there was 
no market for them, and no means 
of finding a market, so the discour- 
aged farmer went back to his cotton 
this year. One party told me that 
out of a huge crop of cucumbers, he 
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sold seventeen cents’ worth for cash, 
and that’s all he sold at all. 

I hope the day will dawn when 
farming will take its place among the 
professions or trades; when a good 
farmer will have a social prestige sec- 
ond to none, and where he can enter- 
tain his friends as delightfully on the 
farm as the most effete resident of 
the city. This may come in time. Our 
sons of farmers migrate to the towns 
and cities because of the monotony of 
the farm, but with the radio, the tele- 
phone and electrical devices of va- 
rious kinds, farm life will soon be 
made as interesting and thrilling as 
in our cities. And what is more en- 
trancing to the eye than a model 
farm? Burne-Jones, Hoffman or 
Murillo needed no more thrilling in- 
spiration than the sunset glow as a 
background to grazing cattle, golden 
grain and silver brooks, for their mas- 
terpieces. Who does not thrill at the 
sound of the mocking bird or the 
thrush? Who has a soul so sordid 
which will not glow with pleasure at 
the sight of a green forest at the edge 
of a crop of rising grain? See this 
picture with me, will you? A stretch 
of cultivated land reaching out in 
every direction, bounded by green 
woods, with a blue sky above. Farm- 
ers at work in blue overalls, horses 
moving up and down the furrows, 
tractors, cultivators, harrows and 
other farming implements and ma- 
chinery all doing their duty. An 
abundance of cordwood always avail- 
able, fresh vegetables, fruits, chick- 
ens, eggs, water from crystal springs 
or clear wells, invigorating air, hogs, 
cows, horses, automobiles. and an 
abundance of flowers and shade trees. 
A fowl yard with her varied popuia- 
tion of hens and little chickens, gui- 
neas, turkeys, ducks and_ geese! 
Please do not find fault with my com- 
position or rhetoric, but agree with 
me that there is a poetic metre in my 
prose. And why cannot farm life be 
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restored to the prestige of former 
colonial days? Can we not recall 
(a few of us) our planters and their 
families the truest and bluest aris- 
tocracy, revelling in soft silks and 
velvet knickerbockers driving behind 
a pair of thoroughbreds in luxurious 
carriages, going to the ivy-covered 


brick church (a marvel of architec- 


tural skill) to worship on Sundays, 
and listening to preachers whose 
famed eloquence is even now not lost 
to us? And then back to their beau- 
tiful homes to enjoy the season’s 
choicest delicacies—roast turkey, 
spring vegetables, fruits and perhaps 
ice cream! Why, O why, must we 
think of those times as the “good old 
days?” Why should education and 
culture be restricted to the urban? It 
is because the farmer is disconsolate; 
he has become discouraged; his re- 
peated efforts have failed him and 
his excuse is ‘“‘What’s the use?”’ 


We need to graft on the farm some 
of the city—to Burbank the farm- 
house into a mansion, to reverse the 
order of things, and above all to guar- 
antee a cash market for everything 
that can be raised on a farm. Then 
can we cement a brotherhood between 
the farmer and the citizen, and only 
then can we equally share the pros- 
perity which will inevitably ensue. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


THE 1924 ART EXHIBIT 
The following excerpts from the 
1924 Year Book of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries will be read with wide 
interest and appreciation by Atlan- 


tans: President’s Report 


IX months have passed since the 
last report was submitted to our 
members. The two _ principal 

events during that period were the 
Sargent Exhibition and our general 
exhibition recently held in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

By reason of the active co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Sargent we were able to 
assemble seventy-five of his impor- 
tant pictures, which we believe to be 
the largest number ever brought to- 
gether, and the valuation put upon 
them by their owners was approxi- 
mately one million dollars. A coun- 
try-wide interest was aroused and our 
galleries were crowded for the entire 
period—between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand people having passed through 
our doors in six weeks. 

It was generally conceded that this 
was the most important art event not 
only of the season, but of many 
years, and for several reasons it was 
most opportune. 

The unavoidable expense of the 
Sargent Exhibition was high, but we 
were able, with the large attendance, 
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not only to pay the cost, but to put 
away a sum toward our endowment 
fund. 

The Atlanta Exhibition, recently 
closed, was managed entirely by our 
lay member in that city—Mr. J. J. 
Haverty. Mr. Haverty and his com- 
mittees of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, the Atlanta Art Associa- 
tion, the Atlanta Art commission, the 
art committee of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Fine Arts 
Committee Woman’s Club were most 
thoroughly enthusiastic and efficient. 
The Chamber of Commerce opened 
the exhibition by giving a dinner at 
the new Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, to 
which over five hundred were invited. 
The speakers at the dinner were the 
Governor of Georgia, Mayor of At- 
lanta, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, president of our organiza- 
tion and several of our artist mem- 
bers. 

The exhibition was heralded by the 
Southern press for weeks ahead as 
the greatest art event the South had 
ever had. The exhibition occupied the 
entire second floor of the new hotel. 
The rooms were crowded all day and 
every evening during the entire two 
weeks—visitors numbering about 
25,000. The sales were large and the 
whole experience most encouraging. 

WALTER L. CLARK, President. 


THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION 


N Saturday night, May 17, 1924, 

the Atlanta Exhibition of the 

Grand Central Galleries Asso- 
ciation opened in the ball room of the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel with a for- 
Five hundred guests— 
distinguished men and beautiful and 
cultured women assembled to pay 
tribute to the president and officers 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries 
and to the fourteen gifted American 
Painters who were present. 

The exhibition was under the 
auspices of the art committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Atlanta 
Art Association, Atlanta Art Com- 
mission, the Art Committee of the 
Women’s Club and the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and under 
the personal direction of the Director 
General of the Grand Central Gal- 
leries. 

For sixteen days this wonderful ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculpture 
was witnessed by thousands of citi- 
zens from Atlanta and the Southeast. 
Official representatives came from 
the Art Associations of Memphis, 
Birmingham, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
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Savannah, Macon and many unoffi- 
cial visitors from other parts of the 
Southeast. 

Over twenty-five thousand people 
visited the exhibition. Lectures and 
gallery tours were given by the vis- 
iting artists to the children of the 
public schools and to the various col- 
leges in and about Atlanta; to the 
class in architecture of the Georgia 
School of Technology; Agnes Scott 
College; Washington Seminary and 
to the Study Club of Atlanta, and 
classes from cities in Georgia out- 
side of Atlanta. Several of the ar- 
tists visited schools whose _ classes 
could not attend the exhibition. Two 
lectures were delivered by Mr. Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson in the ball room of 
the Atlanta Biltmore, over five hun- 
dred people attending each lecture. 

It was a “democratic” attendance 
and not a “high-brow” affair. The 
great and lowly came to see and ad- 
mire. The cultured and the unlettered 
paid homage to art. The old and 
the young were there—the practical 
and the dreamers came; the old to 
admire and the young to drink and 
absorb from the fountains of beauty. 
The grown people were entertained 
and the young instructed. 

In bringing these American Artists 
and their work to Atlanta we feel we 
have marked a definite epoch of cul- 
tural development. Atlanta is a typi- 
cal American city, a product of the 
old curture of the South united to the 
modern progress. These American 
artists know the beauty of old civi- 
lizations—they are trained in the cul- 
ture of many nations, but they inter- 
pret it for us in the virile spirit of 
America. They have made us con- 
scious of an American art as national 
culture. Their inspiration will build 
more beautiful cities for us; we shall 
understand through their eyes of 
beauty the sunlight of our deserts and 
the dash of the sea against our rock- 
bound coasts; we shall see American 
men portrayed, and American women 
painted, by a sympathy of our own 
period and nation. 

The visiting artists imbibed the 
spirit of Atlanta and gave of their 
knowledge, their experience, their 
culture and themselves to our people. 
Henceforth, there will dwell a greater 
spirituality among our people; their 
standards have been raised, for Art 
has been made a living thing for At- 
lanta. 

ae ee ELA WIE RT Ye 
Chairman Art Committee, Atlanta 
Chamber of Com.nerce. 
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RAIN WATER 


You have always known about 
Rain Water, and often used it 
for certain purposes to good 
advantage, but do you know 
about manufactured rain water, 
available rain or shine, at a 
low price, that is a big improve- 
ment on the natural product? 


PURA WATER 


a triple-distilled, aerated water, 
is a product of science and may 
be called “artificial rain water’, 
having, as it does, all its good 
qualities, minus the bad ones— 
It is absolutely pure, clear, soft 
and light, but is not discolored 
nor has it a disagreeable taste 
or odor. Aeration, (oxygen) 
gives it a taste every one loves. 
As a drinking water, and rec- 
ommended especially for stom- 
ach and kidney disorders, it 
cannot be excelled. Jt attracts, 
absorbs and dispels poisons. 
Used extensively for auto stor- 
age batteries, chemical solu- 
tions, prescriptions, cooking and 
various beverages. 
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ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEED 
(Continued from Page 17) 
now manacled. For years we have 
been tinkering with the city charter. 
It is high time for action. What’s 
the use of painting your auto if the 
motor is so foul it will not run prop- 
erly? Why attempt to restore the 
patient with a cough drop when the 
malignancy is so far advanced that 
only the knife will answer? Why 
should the ’rah-’rah boosters give a 
gyroscope dance over perfect climate, 
increasing bank cle.vings, high-fig- 
ured building permits and a popula- 
tion of 500,000 when the whole civic 
structure rests on rotton beams? Why 
should service clubs join in the gen- 
eral toot-toot chorus when there is 

something dead up the creek? 

If Atlanta is to be advanced in 
1925, all the newspapers, all the or- 
ganizations; in fact, every construc- 
tive force should be focused on chang- 
ing our moth-eaten municipal meth- 
ods. 


THIRD CHOICE 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 
By P. S. ARKWRIGHT 

Throughout every day and far into 
every night Atlanta struggles with 
her greatest problem. We run into 
it just outside our doors. We meet 
it every time we cross the street. We 
look out of our windows and there it 
is, daring us to solve it. It is waiting 
for us when we close our desks. It is 
with us all the time. 

It will not permit us to forget for 
one single second. The slang of the 
ambulance gong brings it to mind. 
Glaring headlines telling of the dead 
and injured remind us of it. 

Visions of economic losses annual- 
ly running into millions of dollars re- 
call the problem constantly. Wasted 
time in which useful pursuits could 
have been followed proclaims the im- 
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mediate need of some solution. Pedes- 
trians, threatened with loss of life 
or limb cry for help. Motorists and 


drivers of all vehicles join in the plea 
that something be done. PONCE, 


It forms a topic of conversation we 


Founded 1891 By have no chance of avoiding. In busi- 
AARON HAAS ness conferences, on festive occasions, 
during casual meetings the subject is de 
a favorite. 
Insurance TRAFFIC IS ATLANTA’S GREAT- 


EST PROBLEM! EE: 
Its solution is the greatest need of ON 


the community during 1925! 
S The village laid out its streets for 
urety moving vehicles. It never dreamed that AVENU 
the highway would be called on to E; 
Bonds provide space for stables or garages. 
As the village grew into the city the 


multiplied traffic movement calls for 


wider roadways. With this growth, ° 
instead of widening the streets, we will now be paved 


Mortgage have narrowed them, just as if we had 
moved the property lines out into the with 
Loans roadways eight feet on each side. 


The permanent walls of the build- 
ings moved into the streets would be 


no more effectual in obstructing the 
Haas thoroughfares than the perpetual line 
of standing cars along both curbs. The 


village required the whole roadway 
& for moving vehicles; the city requires 


more, not less. 3 
As we grow bigger the strangle The W orla S Best 
Howell hold grows tighter. The problem Pavement 


won’t solve itself. Left alone it will 
choke us to death. 


Haas-Howell Bldg. The streets should be opened up, 
narrow streets made wider, new thor- 
Walnut 3111 oughfares provided, additional via- “Built to Last 4 Lifetime” 


ducts built across the railroads, the 
converging lines into the city’s central 
bottle neck pulled apart. 
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Notes on Georgia 


By the Editor of Boston Ideas 


May 16 we drove from Fort Valley, 
Ga., to Warrenton, Ga., 110 miles. 


From Fort Valley to Macon is 27 
miles, and the road lies between lit- 
eral forests of peach trees well loaded 
with green fruit; some pecans. It is 
rolling country, very beautiful, and 
well cultivated. 


The road was heavy for 15 miles, 
and better for the 12 miles which led 
over macadam into Macon. We had 
22 miles of fine road between Sparta 
and Warrenton. 

The Chinaberry trees were in bloom 
—by the side of the road, and in peo- 
ple’s door yards. The spreading ones 
are umbrella trees; the others, just 
Chinaberry trees. They were very 
beautiful with their lavender blos- 
soms—about the color of lilacs and 
the individual flower not unlike the 
lilac, but they grow in bunches on the 
branches of the trees; the leaves are 
beautiful and glossy. They have a 
strong odor that suggests chemical 
properties, rather than the floral fra- 
grance of the lilac. 


There was lots of yellow honey- 
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suckle, and some red. Lots of a dark 
purple flower in the fields. The wild 
grape vine had tiny grapes started, 
and there were blackberry blossoms 
everywhere (or dewberries), and the 
vines showed green berries of good 
size. We would often see in front 
yards—and sometimes hedges of it— 
an effective white flower that evi- 


dently belonged in the Spirean family 
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—hbut different enough to be called 
something else. 

Spring was flowering everywhere, 
and Georgia looked very beautiful. 

We stopped at Macon long enough 
to go to the Chamber of Commerce 
for some statistics about Georgia; and 
we got some oranges at a promising 
fruit stand which were good, but dif- 
ferent in that way which served to re- 
mind us that we had gotten north of 
Florida. Milledgeville came after Ma- 
con; it has a girls’ college. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and as we drove into Warrenton and 
found that the Warrentown Hotel was 
far from the railroad track, and very 
quiet and attractive, we were thank- 
ful to stop there for the night. We 
had an exceedingly good supper there. 
The High School was having its grad- 
uating exercises, and everyone was 
in attendance. The proprietor said it 
was a great cotton district, and also 
they raised wonderful watermelons. 
One carload sent out of there had 900 
watermelons which brought $1 apiece. 

We found the literature obtained at 
the Chamber of Commerce at Macon 
very interesting. Georgia’s impor- 
tance as a state depends on a greater 
versatility of resources than we had 
realized. 

As we have passed through differ- 
ent portions of her territory, and have 
stopped at her chief cities and at 
many smaller ones, we have realized 
a vigorous and enterprising spirit 
manifesting itself here and there, and 
we have enjoyed certain salient char- 
acteristics that expressed themselves 
in different localities. 

We have admired the rich red color 
of her soil and have delighted in the 
peach and pecan orchards which ere 
so remarkably successful an _ enter- 
prise. We have appreciated the high 
standing of Atlanta as a cosmopolitan 
city, and have liked many other parts 
of that state. 

We have sometimes found the fresh 
dirt they have put on their highways 


very inconvenient to slide around 
upon aiter rain; and we have some- 
times wondered why the _ southern 


part of Georgia could not raise or- 
anges—though, almost the moment 
you step over the boundary line be- 
tween Florida and Georgia, you feel 
a positive difference in climate, soil 
and all. 
* * 

But the Calendar of Crops, and tke 
Canners’ Map of the Georgia Peach 
Belt, prepared by specialists of the 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
prove that they can _ raise almost 
every kind of vegetable and fruit in 
Georgia and that they have excep- 
tionally good means for locally han- 
dling it and for distributing it, both 
fresh and canned, in all directions. 
On their list we notice strawberries, 
blueberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
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and dewberries, all of which are not 
found in many other states; figs, 
pears and citron; besides all the usual 
vegetables naturally expected of 
Georgia. 

Macon is admirably situated to deal 
with an immense commercial abun- 
dance, as witness the following facts: 

There are fewer mortgaged farms 
in the South than in any other sec- 
tion of the United States. Alfalfa 
yields an average of five cuttings a 
year. Three hundred growing days, 
four crops a year. Average winter 
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here at home educational ad- 
vantages superior to those in 
other sections and are in- 
vited to enroll their sons in 

the home school. 
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REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMEN 1s 
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temperature, 47 degrees, average 
summer temperature, 80 degrees. Mil- 
lions of acres of fertile land waiting 
development. Dependable, profitable 
markets for every staple farm prod- 
uct. 

The supply of skilled and common 
labor is adequate and the surplus suf- 
ficiently flexible to provide for large 
industrial expansion. Labor costs are 
lower than will be found in the aver- 
age manufacturing centers, because 
of the fact that the cost of living 
is considerably lower. The industrial 
population is very largely native 
American, and entirely free from the 
evil influence of foreign agitators. A 
high order of intelligence and an un- 
usually high ratio of thrift are also 
important characteristics. 


Diversified farming is developing 
rapidly on the lands now in cultiva- 
tion and millions of acres waiting set- 
tlement and development constitute a 


IN OILS ORW 


mammoth reserve from which unlim- 
ited supplies of food products may 
be drawn in the future. 


Macon is the cotton concentration 
point of this section of the Southeast, 
receiving, warehousing and distribut- 
ing the staple throughout this terri- 
tory. It is one of the largest inland 
cotton markets in the South. Macon 
is the concentration point and distri- 
buting center for peaches, watermel- 
ons and other farm products in this 
territory. 


W.P. WALDRIP R_ O'HARA 


President Sec.-Treas. 
Standard Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Inc. 


Phone Walnut 4565 
Grant Bldg. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Senior Department offers three regular courses: 
The Classical, preparing for college entrance; the 
Engineering, leading to Engineering College en- 
trance; the Commercial, fitting graduates for busi- 
ness life. The Junior College Department offers the 
Freshman College class courses. 


Cadets live in the homes with their teachers and 
enjoy the comforts and refining influences of home- 


life. 


Excellent food supply, small classes and per- 


sonal attention to every pupil. 


Day Cadets Accepted 


COL]. >C WOODWARD 
COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA. 
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MORTGAGE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Invites Applications for 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON IMPROVED CITY PROPERTY 
Interest Rate, 7%. Term, 5 Years Straight. Candler Bldg. 


WE WILL BE FORGIVEN i, 
(Continued from Page 33.) 


IS YOUR men are, upon returning, to serve as is Dyes 
a nucleus to build an organization cs Feats x 
through which the vigor and enthusi- x x 
asm of youth can find a useful out- =) Q 
IN G O M HK let under the guidance of the wis- oe elas GA, 
dom and experience of the parent 
body. CORRUGATED BOXES 
INSURED? It is a just tribute to Atlanta that FOLDING BOXES 
she is chosen for this, the first con- SUIT BOXES 
WALNUT 4202 ference of its kind ever held in the TIN EDGED TRAYS 
South. Here is located the largest 
i Chamber of Commerce in the United 
INSURA : 
Th yh ; States. She can be expected to ac- Corrugated Paper 
complish great things for the the sons 
RIC RICEGE LOANS of able fathers loyal to this city; Products Inc. 
De anything else would be impossible. Tore iStephensise 
ASC ae JOHN M. SLATON, JR. On Southern Railroad at McDaniel St. 
ES aay, Ses Pena i d Main 1819 
DELUXE TRAIN SERVICE VIA pec ceons dain 1 8 
ATLANTA oe 
(Continued from Page 19.) ———— aw 
arriving Cincinnati at 9:15 p. m. with 
through cars arriving Indianapolis E. L. CONNALLY, President 
and Chicago the following morning. 
eae LLY, Sec. & Treas. 
D ysard Southbound, the “Ohio Special’ Spear Waa ities Sis 
. runs on the old schedule of the “Royal 
Construction Palm,” arriving Atlanta at 11:40 p.m. Connally Realty 
C and leaving at 11:50 p. m., reaching 
O. Jacksonville at 11:15 a. m. North- 
bound, this train has a daylight run Company 
from Jacksonville to Atlanta, leaving 
Jacksonville 8.a. m., arriving Atlanta Connally Building 
MUNICIPAL 6:05 p. m., leaving Atlanta 6:15 p. m., Corner Whitehall & Alabama Sts. 


with through sleeping cars to Cincin- 
CONTRACTOR es eae 


nati, Louisville and Toledo. 

The “Suwanee River Special,” popu- 

lar train from the West to the West 

Coast of Florida, is running on the 

400 Austell Bldg. same schedule as in former years, ar- ; 
riving Atlanta 11:25 a. m. and leav- Main 0332 
ing at 11:40 a. m., with arrival in 
Tampa, St. Petersburg and Sarasota  ; 


Atlanta’s Busiest Corner 


OWN A LOT 


We will design, build and 
finance your HOME and let 
you pay for it like rent. 


The Minter Homes Co. 


130 Krog St. Ivy 1700 


ia 
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early the next morning. Northbound 
the “Suwanee River Special” arrives 
Atlanta at 3:20 p. m. and leaves at 
4:10 p. m., arriving Cincinnati at 7:15 
a. m., with through sleeping cars 
reaching Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land during the afternoon. 

Running on an improved schedule, 
the “Kansas City—Florida Special” 
furnishes through service between 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Memphis 


other train to do the local work, stops 
between Birmingham and Atlanta 
have been eliminated and the time 
between these points has been short- 
ened. 

Leaving Birmingham at 3:30 p. m., 
it reaches Atlanta at 8:40 p. m. and 
leaves at 8:50 p. m., arriving Jack- 
sonville at 7:45 a. m., with through 
ear arriving Miami at 11:50 p. m. 
Northbound this train leaves Atlanta 
at 7 a. m., arriving Birmingham at 


and Florida. 


By the addition of an- 12:10 p. m., Memphis 7:30 p. m., St. 


Audit the Past and 


Budget the Future 


Business today, with all its human factors, is 
an exact science. The dividends of success are 
earned by managers whose operations are based 
upon dependable facts and figures. 


The success of tomorrow is planned today. It 
is built upon the success of today, which the 
plans of yesterday made possible. 


The Detailed Audit provides the exact knowl- 
edge modern management requires. It is com- 
plete in its presentation of the facts behind the 
figures. It is free from the qualified statements 
of the balance sheet audit. It is the whole truth 
—the necessary and only basis for the Budget. 


The Business Budget protects profits, by pre- 
venting loss. It safeguards against over-expan- 
sion, over-production, over-expenditure. It 
shows the volume of expected sales, the conse- 
quent production schedules and inventory re- 
quirements. It is the business plan—a guide, 
not a law—based upon judgment, past experi- 
ence, figures and facts. 


Progressive management knows that it must 
know, and budgets the future. Elimination of 
ignorance and guess-work is as necessary to 
business as profit itself—for the SAVING MADE 
thereby IS profit—just as the difference between 
cost and selling price is profit. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


701-706 HAAS-HOWELL BLDG., ATLANTA 
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Louis 7:32 a. m., and Kansas City 
SP Bley aie 

The “Florida Express,” running be- 
tween Atlanta and Jacksonville only, 
leaves Atlanta at 7:50 p. m., arriving 
Jacksonville at 8 a. m., with sleeping 
ears from Atlanta, Macon and Au- 
gusta. Northbound, it leaves Jack- 
sonville at 9:05 p. m., arriving Atlanta 
at 7:45 a. m. 

The daylight express, handling 
parlor car between Atlanta and Jack- 
sonville, leaves Atlanta at 7:45 a. m., 
arriving Jacksonville at 8:50 p. m.; 
leaves Jacksonville at 8:10 a. m., ar- 
riving Atlanta 7:05 p. m. 


THE N., C. & ST. L. RAILWAY 
By G. B. HARRIS 


The famous All-Year-Dixie-Flyer 
effective November 2, will be operated 
as an all-Pullman-de-luxe-train be- 


. tween Chicago, St. Louis and Jackson- 


ville and effective November 15 this 
train will be operated intact through 
to Miami, Fla. The equipment on this 
train will be first-class in every par- 
ticular, consisting of the most modern 
Pullman cars, mountain type, observa- 
tion ears, club cars, with valet and 
maid service and the well-known Dixie 
Flyer dining car service. This train 
will leave Chicago at 9:45 p. m., leave 
St. Louis 9:16 p. m. and arrive At- 
lanta 6:29 p. m., arrive Jacksonville 
7:15 a. m. and Miami at 9:15 p.m. 
Northbound, this train will leave 
Miami at 8:30 a. m., leave Jackson- 
ville 9:45 p. m., leave Atlanta 9:00 
a. m. and arrive St. Louis 7:40 a. m., 
arrive Chicago 7:45 a.m. Only sleep- 
ing car passengers will be carried on 
this train. The second section of the 
Dixie Flyer will be operated also, 
which will be equipped with coaches, 
dining cars, modern steel sleepers and 
observation cars. The second section 
of the Dixie Flyer will be operated on 
a schedule ten minutes behind the 
first section. 

The Dixie Limited, our Winter train, 
will go into service on December 1. 
This train will also carry only mod- 
ern steel equipment, consisting of new 
Pullman cars, observation cars of the 
latest type, coaches and N., C. & St. L. 


dining cars. This train to leave Chi- 
eago at 11:35 a. m., leave St. Louis 
at 2:05 p. m. and arrive Atlanta at 
8:10 a. m., Jacksonville 9:00 p. m., 
and Miami at 10:15 a. m., northbound. 
This train will leave Miami at 9:00 
p.m., leave Jacksonville at 8:30 a. m., 
leave Atlanta 7:20 p. m. and arrive St. 
Louis at 1:35 p. m., arrive Chicago 
4:10 p. m. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO €tNCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT NEW ORLEANS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. LOUIS HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER WACO 
LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO 


TAX OFFICE 910 ~o 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHI.'GTON, D. C. 
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(Cont.nued from Page 20.) 


The City Builder ads have 
thousands of readers. Help 
build Atlanta’s business by ad- 


Let your City Builder ad visit 


the people with whom you want administration, the various city de- 


to do business. Call Walnut 
0845. 


Manufacturers 
Repairmen 


W. T. SPEER, Proprietor 


ATLANTA 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


288 EDGEWOOD AVENUE 


Repairers of 


Radiators, Fenders, 
Lamps and Bodies 


Phone Ivy 7484 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When in Trouble Call 


C. C. Downs 


Gun, Safe & Locksmiths 


Expert Key Makers. 
Out-of-town orders solicited. 
We sharpen everything. 


Our Motto: Good Work, Quick 
Service and Low Cost 


REMEMBER THE NAME AND 
NUMBER 


CGaG. = Downs 


Walnut 5237 
23 West Alabama St. 


partments, such as sanitary, fire, po- 
lice and school, and the advantages 
they afford to new families moving 
here; the water supply and other in- 
formation relative to the political 
structure. 


An exhaustive statement is being 
prepared of transportatin conditions, 
both as they relate to the railroads 
and the local passenger and freight 
movement inside the city. Housing 
conditions are also covered, together 
with parks and playgrounds and 
other matters which make for the 
health and happiness of the popula- 
tion. 

The fuel supply comes in for espe- 
cial treatment, involving the sources, 
cost, reliability, possibilities of future 
change, general grades of coal and 
similar fuels. The highways touching 
upon Atlanta and giving it trucking 
access to other cities and states are 
described in detail. And in addition, 
numerous other points are investigated 
which might bear directly or indirect- 
ly upon the conduct of business or the 
pleasure of living. 

Mr. Lyndon reports that he has 
made notable progress along a great 
number of lines, and that some of his 
files are complete at this time. Oth- 
ers are being rapidly brought to a 
close. Some have presented prob- 
lems which have made the going slow 
and difficult. In depending upon so 
many firms and individuals scattered 
all over the city for specific informa- 
tion he has not always received the 
co-operation which had been expected 
and hoped for. 

And just at this point, it would be 
well to urge all business interests in 
the city who have received question- 
nairies or requests for special in- 
formation from the Bureau to honor 


eas see emis ae 3 in The City Builder. 


Banas: Novels 


Just From The Press 


VALUABLE AS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


xXXKKK 
Ashmun: 
THE LAKE 
Davis: 


THE BEAUTY OF 
THE PURPLE 


Hayes: 
THHsTHIRTIETH 
PIECE OF SILVER 


Major: 
THE FOREST 
HEARTH 


Masefield: 
SARD HARKER 


Sinclair: 


ARNOLD WATERLOW 


KKK 


The Macmillan 
Company 


Publishers 


Southern Branch 
17 Houston St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PICKERT PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 


117-119 Central Ave. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Phone Main 0550 
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the requests as promptly and fully as 
may be possible. Some of the informa- 
tion requested may be of a personal 
nature to the business affected, but 
all information which is requested will 
be used to the advantage of those 
who furnish it. If certain facts should 


not be published by themselves, they 


¢ 


| whole. 


months of this year. 


trained loyal 
operators. 


The telephone operators are handling an aver- 
age of 996,900 local calls every day, an increase 
of 6.7 per cent over last year’s record. 


Long distance calls average 10,100 each day 
or 6.7 per cent more than in 1928. 


To handle such a volume of traffic, twenty-four 
hours a day, every day in the year, requires a highly 
organization of young women 


They are serving you efficiently and cheerfully 
and they appreciate the considerate co-operation 
which you extend to them. 


may be combined with similar facts 
from other firms to form a composite 
whole which would benefit the entire 
industry without giving away any con- 
fidential secrets of a single firm. 

As rapidly as each section of the 
survey is completed, it is being con- 
into 


densed a working pamphlet. 


Answers Growing Needs 


HE rapid increase in the number of new tele- 
phones in Georgia is directly reflected in the 
greater use and value of the service as a 


Approximately 2,920 new telephones were added 
to the Bell System in Georgia during the first six 


“The Voice With a Smile” 


C. G. BECK, Georgia Manager 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Each pamphlet will be limited to one 
subject. There will be dozens of them 
prepared on various lines. This will 
permit the sending of one or any ¢C>- 
sired number to inquirers to mect 
their particular needs without load- 
ing them down with the total volume 
of information collected. 

Maps and charts on numerous sub- 
jects are also being prepared and 
these will shortly be made available. 
Many graphs and charts are being 
used to visualize the growth of the 
city’s industries and total production, 
as well as to illustrate climatic con- 
ditions, power supplies and kindred 
information. 

Mr. Lyndon expects to have his en- 
tire task completed by the first of Jan- 
uary. At that time he will turn over 
to the Bureau his voluminous files of 
source material, as well as the con- 
densed reports. 

After he has finished, the Bureau 
will then keep all files up to date. 
Data which changes from month to 
month will be constantly revised. New 
material will be added as available. 
Requests for information will be 
honored, both locally and from other 
places. Publication of material will 
be made just as fast as the occasion 
and demand justify. 

By the first of the year, when Mr. 
Norcross lays aside his duties as 
president of the Chamber, he will be 
able to turn over to the members of 
the Chamber and to the city at large 
one of the most valuable sources of 
information which has ever been ac- 
cumulated. His successor will find an 
instrument all sharpened and ready 
for use which may be used to the ad- 
vancement of the industrial life of the 
city and which can be of incalculable 
benefit to local business in spreading 
broadcast over the nation the actual 
facts as they relate to their city. 

The Bureau, as previously sug- 
gested, was founded the first of Sep- 
tember of the present year. It is just 
now beginning to function at the best 
of its capabilities, thanks to the facts 
of the survey which are rapidly becom- 
ing available. Next year it can ful- 
fill a notable mission of service. 

The Bureau has the financial sup- 
port of the Chamber, of the city and 
county governments and of many pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. The investment 
which has already been made has been 
amply justified by the results which 
are beginning to be apparent. As 
years are added to its. history, it will 
increase in importance and profitable 
return to the far-sighted men who 
have founded and supported it, 


LUMBER 
Sales Office: 
13083 HEALEY BLDG. 


MILLWOR FEF 


Factory and Yard: 


HIGHLAND AVE. and 
ELIZABETH ST. 
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Le accatelttioale 


We have the most complete stock of 
framing and one of the most complete 


sash, door and general millwork facto- 
ries in the South. We specialize on 
complete house bills. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


(Extract from address of M. B. 
Wellborn, Governor of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, before the 


Georgia Agricultural Society at Sa- 
vannah, October 380, 1924.) 

Just a few words now about co- 
operative marketing. Within the past 
few years, the farmers have felt the 
necessity of organizing themselves 
into mutual associations for the pur- 
pose of effecting a more orderly and 
business-like disposal of their prod- 
ucts. This movement has gathered 
strength, and now all of the cotton 
states have their separate organiza- 
tions which are taking an increasingly 
larger part in the proper handling of 
our commodities. The banking inter- 
ests in the cities are giving them am- 
ple support, and we of the Federal 
Reserve are rendering them all of the 
assistance at our command, and will 
continue to give them our whole- 
hearted co-operation at all times. 
There are, of course, certain serious 
difficulties to be overcome. As mat- 
ters stand now, a multitude of individ- 
ual producers are still competing dis- 
astrously with each other, thus de- 
stroying opportunities for a fair and 
just profit to those who have risked 
their capital and labor on the fitful 
and uncertain element of the weather, 
upon which the prosperity of agricul- 


ture must necessarily depend to a very 
large extent. For the success of the 
co-operative associations, other things 
than a full membership are necessary. 
The best available talent for the work 
in hand must be obtained, and to this 
end adequate salaries must be paid. 
Otherwise, the organizations will fall 
into the hands of mediocre ability, 
where the entire movement would lan- 
guish, and eventually die. While the 
principle of co-operative marketing is 
sound, there are two factors which 
might cause its failure. These are: 
First, a lack of sufficient membership 
to make its work effective, and, sec- 
ond, mismanagement. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the creation of 
these Associations is the most prac- 
tical step forward ever taken by the 
farmers, and, since their success 
means so much to the basic welfare 
of our industry, all the banks, both in 
the city and in the country, should put 
aside any selfish or petty objections, 
and give the movement their whole- 
hearted and sympathetic support. By 
so doing, they not only better the lot 
of the farmers, but contribute directly 
to the prosperity of their communi- 
ties, and, indirectly, they are working 
for their own success. To use a Bib- 
lical phrase, bread which they cast 
upon the waters now will be returned 
to them a thousand fold in the not 
distant future. 


AN ACE 


Merian C. Cooper, ace of the Ko- 
stusco Flying Squadron and recently 
acclaimed by the New York press as 
the Prince of Globe Trotters wpon the 
publication of his new book, “The Sea 
Gypsy”, formerly lived in Atlanta and 
attended Georgia Tech. In recogni- 
tion of his service to starving residents 
of Warsaw, 50,000 Poles signed a pe- 
tition commending him as the most 
daring of all aviators. 


Robert S. Fiske 


Consulting Engineer 


Specializing in 
Reinforced Concrete 
Quantity Estimates 

Valuations 


701 Healey Bldg. Walnut 2673 
ATLANTA 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


We specialize in hard surface roads and sub-divisions 


(WE DO WHAT YOU WANT DONE) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ene 


PHONE: WAL. 3365 
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So different! 


And how beautiful 
are the Arabian type of 
awnings for homes that 
afford a suitable back- 
ground for distinctive 
styles and colors. 


Surprising, too, how so 
simple a thing as awnings 
can convert a rather com- 
monplace house into one 
that is really lovely. 


But that is our business. 


We know what style will 
suit best, what colors are 
most appropriate, and all 
the details of construction 
that will give individuality. 

We have a wide range of 
the most attractive water- 
proof and sun-proof mate, 
rials — solid colors with 
stencil designs, and fanciful 
stripes galore. 

Call Ivy 7395 and we will send 


a man with samples who can dis- 
cuss awnings with intelligence. 


Awnings for residences, apart- 
ments and business houses—any 
style or size desired. 


STANDARD 
TENT & AWNING CO. 


287 Edgewood Ave. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Architects and Engineers 
ATLANTA 
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A KINDLY WORD FROM A CRIP- 
PLE. 


November 3, 1924. 

As an Atlanta boy it does my heart 
good to read your excellent publica- 
tion, and to keep informed of the 
progress and welfare of our wonder- 
ful city. 

Though I have been disabled a num- 
ber of years and depend upon my roll- 
ing chair for my daily travels 
through our downtown thoroughfares, 
yet, I find that Southern chivalry is 


JOE KATZOFF 


Our Laughing Cripple Who Thinks 
a Friendly Sort of City 


Atlanta 


still practiced, and courteous consid- 
erations are shown me in my efforts 
to cross streets and the like. 


Last Christmas while selling fire- 
works outside the peachtree office of 
the Atlanta National Bank, a place 
made possible to secure through the 
kindness of Mr. James F. Alexander, 
a man of ability and philanthrophy, 
hundreds of people not only stopped 
to buy my wares, but to make in- 
quiries as to how I was, and things 
in general. Atlanta is a city wonder- 
ful in sunshine and progress, and my 
best wishes I always’ send for a 
greater and more grander city. 

Yours truly. 


JOE KATZOFF. 
218 E. Fair St., Atlanta. 


The first ceramics building south of 
the Ohio river was built in Atlanta. 
There are only two ceramic courses 
offered in the South today—the one 
at Georgia Tech and the one more re- 
cently established at North Carolina. 


1108 Candler Bldg. 


CHAS. W. WEST 
Real Estate 


1201 Healey Bldg. 
Telephone Wal. 5012 


“Specializing in North Side 
Homes” 


GOING ABROAD 
“Grips, “Gours and Cruises 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Call on me for 


Rates, Sailings, Reservations 
and Tickets—All Lines 


JOHN M. BORN 


Steamship Agent 


OU are invited to 
visit the General Of- 
fices of the Georgia 
Casualty Company in the 
Brown Building and 
meet the officials of the 
Company. It will inter- 
est you to inspect the 
inner workings of a 
large and_ successful 
Southern casualty com- 
pany. The records of 
700 agents producing 
125,000 policies annual- 
ly with premiums of 
over $38,250,000 and 
claim payments of over 
$1,700,000 are handled 
through these offices. 


Call 


Rauschenberg 
Geldert 


Let us introduce you. 


PHONE WALNUT 4238 


City Office, 
GEORGIA CASUALTY CO. 


208-9-10-11 Atlanta National 
Bank Bldg. 


SURE INSURANCE 


Walnut 4884 


MO Bt rena nell 


DeKalb Supply 


Company 


Lumber and Building Materials 


Brick, Lime and Cement 


Phone Decatur 1616 


SYCAMORE AND SAMS CROSSING 


ACCURATE 


SOUTHERN MAILING \LISTS 
Lol, | \ 
“The KENNETH S.\KEYES CO. 
COOPER BUILDING | 
TLe TA) GEORG/A 


Phone Walnut 2415-2416 


Sam. C. Williams 


Williams Brothers 


Representing 


National Liberty (Fire) 
Insurance Co. 


American Casualty Co. 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile and 


Casualty Insurance 
and Surety Bonds 


503-4 Fourth National 
Bank Bldg. 
Phone WAInut 1195 


BAINBRIDGE 


R. P. Bohannan, representing Bunn 
& Williams, of Tarboro, N. C., closed 
a contract Thursday with a special 
Board of Trade committee, to operate 
and manage a mammoth bright leaf 
tobacco warehouse which will be built 
and ready for the tobacco crop of 
1925. The warehouse will cost ap- 
proximately $20,000 and occupy a cen- 
tral location in Bainbridge. Bunn & 
Williams will also have charge of all 
tobacco demonstrators in Decatur and 
adjoining counties, and have the right 
under the contract, to sell seed, poison, 
flues and other necessities for to- 
bacco culture. This firm will con- 
stantly have a man here throughout 
the year to supervise and superintend 
the warehouse and demonstration of 
tobacco. Already approximately 1,000 
acres have been signed up for bright 
leaf tobacco by committees of the 
Board of Trade, and it is expected 
that at least 3,000 acres will be signed 
up before Christmas. Bainbridge ex- 
pects to attract other kindred indus- 
tries by means of the creation of a 
big tobacco market. 


LESTER C. BUSH, Secretary, 
Bainbridge Board of Trade. 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Moore & Greiner 
Auto Repairing. 
PACKARD SPECIALISTS 


Moved to New Location 


Well Equipped Shop, Repairing All 
Makes Cars. Tops and Seat Covers. 


581-89 Marietta St. Phone Ivy 0430 


Atlanta 
Scenic 
Company | 


Artistic Stage Settings 


Practical Stage Equip- 
ment 


Velour Curtains 


Ivy 2116 
Auditorium Building 


ATLANTA, GA. 


OUR ATLANTA BIRTHDAY 


NOVEMBER 30TH 


EIGHT YEARS OF SATISFYING SERVICE 


ON 
WASTE PAPER 


“EACH TRANSACTION IS FOUNDED UPON A SINCERE DESIRE TO PLEASE” 
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BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTI- 
GATE WEEK 

A Proclamation by the Governor oi 

Georgia 

Whereas, The impression has gone 

out that the people of Georgia are 

more plentifully supplied with funds 

this Fall than they have been in some 

years before, resulting in the influx 

of numbers of land promoters and 
securities salesmen, and 

Whereas, The Georgia Securities 


Law, enacted for the purpose of pre- 
venting fraud in the purchase of se- 
curities and lands lying outside of 
Georgia, puts every prospective pur- 
chaser on notice to ascertain whether 
or not such salesmen are armed with 
licenses from the Georgia Securities 
Commission, and 

Whereas, the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World and its affilated Better 
Business Bureaus throughout the 


ONL YooUIN 100-UE AV E73 000) ORSMORE 


Return 29 tol 


FROM 67 CENT SsOV SCHE 
LIVING AMERICAN’S DOLLAR 
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Life Insurance Is 
a Paying Investment 


@ Only three pennies of the average 
dollar spent by you and the rest of us is 
invested in Life Insurance. 

@ Yet 87 cents of the average dollar left 
in American estates is derived from Life 


Insurance. 


Could You Ask More? 


THERE’S THE PHONE — USE IT NOW! 


ATLANTA ASSOCIATION 
OF LIFE INSURERS 


THE 


$0 SING EVERY 00 SL EAVE 


NOTHING 


© 1924 


country have adopted as a warning 
slogan, “Before You Invest—Investi- 
gate,” and the National Association of 
Securities Commissioners at its sev- 
enth annual convention in Richmond 
adopted a resolution urging the goy- 
ernors of the various states to set 
aside a week to be devoted to educat- 
ing the public against such frauds, 
and 

Whereas, The Georgia Securities 
Commission advises that a movement 
against Georgia of these fraudulent 
security promoters and land specula- 
tors is imminent. 

Therefore, I, Clifford Walker, Gov- 
nor, do hereby set apart and proclaim 
the period of November 16 to 22, 1924, 
as “Before You Invest—lInvestigate 
Week,” to be fittingly observed 
throughout the state as such; and I 
urge all banks and bankers, financial 
institutions of every kind, the press, 
business houses, civic and commercial 
organizations and other agencies and 
individuals during this period to use ~ 
the slogan, “Before You Invest—In- 
vestigate” in their advertisements, in 
their circulars and letters and in every 
other way possible, and to aid in edu- 
cating the public so as to put them 
on their guard against unauthorized 
dealers in speculative securities and 
lands lying outside of the state and to 
call upon such dealers to show their 
credentials from the Georgia Secur- 
ities Commission before offering their 
merchandise. 

Given under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the State at the Capitol in 
Atlanta, this, the 31st day of October, 
in the year of our Lord, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Twenty-Four 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the One 
Hundred and Forty-Ninth. 

(Signed) CLIFFORD WALKER, 

Governor. 
By the Governor: 
(Signed) S. G. McLENDON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Telephone Ivy 2850 


Several places in Georgia are build- 
ing or contemplating the constuction 
of a stadium, but Atlanta was the 
first to have one when this fall Geor- 
gia Tech completed the east side of 
Grant Field. 


Sele SONS 
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Sand Gravel Slag 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
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“Building Materials 
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BENNETT 
Printing & Stamp Co. 


The Pioneer House of Atlanta 


25 South Pryor Street 


Contracts Handled Anywhere 
SURETY BOND ON ALL JOBS 


DAIRYING, THE TWO BILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 12.) 


South will depend upon the net profits 
derived by the farmer. As with any 
other business, the growth will be 
in proportion to the prosperity of the 
men engaged in it. In order that the 
southern farmer may get a due pro- 
portion of this two billion dollar busi- 
ness, there are a few fundamental 
principles that must be put into prac- 
tice. 

Most of the cows now owned in the 
South are of too low inherited produc- 
tive capacity. Fortunately, this can 
be quickly and cheaply remedied. The 
best of the native cows should be re- 
tained and mated with bulls of known 
high producing capacity. In a breed 
contest recently conducted by the lowa 
Experiment Station, it was shown 
that the daughters of pure bred bulls 
produced on an average of 127 pounds 
more butterfat than did their scrub 
dams. Two crosses of improved blood 
showed an increase of 288 pounds of 
butter fat annually over the produc- 
tion of the scrub dams. 

Intelligent and Abundant Feeding 

I believe the average yearly pro- 
duction of all cows in Georgia could 
be doubled in one year by more lib- 
eral and more intelligent systems of 
feeding. If it were possible to pro- 
vide every cow in the state with 2.5 
pounds of digestible crude protein, 
some succulent feed and then com- 
pletely satisfy her appetite with any- 
thing, that she would show a 100 per 
cent increase in production. Think 
what this would mean. As the pro- 
duction of a cow is doubled, the net 
profits will treble. As production 
trebles, the net profits will increase 
six fold. This statement is easily 
explained by the one phrase, “volume 
of business.” Under normal condi- 
tions of fairly well fed cows, nearly 


one-half of the food given goes to 
what is called maintenance, or what 
the factory man would call overhead. 
It might be explained by comparing 
it with the amount of fuel necessary 
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to heat a boiler, bring it up to the 
boiling point and allow for all of the 
heat energy lost by radiation, and 
overcome all friction in the machine. 
Any power taken off at the belt wheel 
must come as a result of adding more 
fuel. So with the cow, we must pro- 
vide both the ration of maintenance 
and in addition to this give a ration of 
production. For this reason, the 
heavily fed cow shows a greater net 
profit than does a cow on a more re- 
stricted ration. 


The butterfat records of more than 
18,000 cows in cow test association for 
1910-1920 show a very uniform in- 
crease in net profits as production 
was increased. The records show that 
for cows producing 100 pounds of 
butterfat annually, the income above 
the cost of feed was in round numbers 
$1$.00. The group of cows producing 
200 pounds of butterfat annually 
showed an income above the feed 
cost of $42.00 per head annually. 
The 300-pound group of cows 
made a return of $72.00 each 
year above the feed cost, while the 
cows producing 400 pounds of fat an- 
nually showed a profit of $106 per 
cow above the feed cost. This last 
group of cows produced only four 
times as much as the first group, but 
they showed a profit of more than 
ten times as much as the low pro- 
ducing cows. 

The dairy industry of the future will 
be built on southern grown cattle and 
southern grown feeds. Permanent 
pastures must be built and improved. 
Thousands of acres of these pastures 
have been established in the past five 
years. In all of the Piedmont sec- 
tion of Georgia, alfalfa will be a tell- 
ing factor in improving the quality 


and quantity of feed available for. 


cows. The soy bean can be made to 
revolutionize the live stock industry. 
Silos must become a part of the per- 
manent equipment of every dairy 
farm where more than ten cows are 
kept. In the past we have fed too 
much high priced concentrates and 
vastly too small amount of roughage. 
In the future, we should double, treble 
and even quadruple the amount of 
pasturage, hay and stover that dairy 
cattle receive. Inferior cows must be 
sent to the butcher shop. Their places 
must be taken by heifers out of the 
best of our cows and sired by pure- 
bred bulls. 


ferior cows is the 


This weeding out of in- 
starting point. 
With greater inherited dairy capacity, 
the amount of feeds must be increased. 
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Woods Elevator 
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Advertise in The City Builder 
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RUBBER STAMPS 
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SEALS 
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“Atlanta Leads’, was agawm infor- 
mation sent forth over the land re- 
cently when news stories over the 
Associated Press, United Press, United 
News and International News Service 
informed the world that “Georgia Tech 
again leads the colleges of the South- 
east in fall enrollment with 2,830 stu- 
dents.” <A local clippin gbureau has 
assembled the material. 


ATLANTA’S AGRICULTURAL 
DIVIDENDS 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


erations and without being eaten up 
by exorbitant interest rates. 

Another element of Atlanta’s divi- 
dends has been the saving, through 
the adoption of sane agricultural 
plans, of many hundreds of farm 
homes from mortgage foreclosure and 
the placing of hundreds of heretofore 
hopeless white tenants on the way to 
farm ownership and a competence. 
Farm ownership means better citizen- 
ship. Such things cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents possibly, but 
they are dividends in better citizen- 
ship, better and larger producers and 
in the end better customers for At- 
lanta manufacturers’ and merchants’ 
products. 

For years Atlanta has suffered 


from antagonism toward her from out 
in the state. Swatting Atlanta and 


-Atlanta’s interests was the stock in 


trade of many a country politician. 
Atlanta was looked on with more or 
less suspicion, looked on as being in- 
different to affairs and conditions out 
in the state. There has been a won- 
derful change in the feeling out in the 
state toward Atlanta since this work 
was begun. At every place the people 
were frankly told that Atlanta busi- 
ness interests were financing the car- 
rying to them of this gospel of di- 


versified and live stock farming with 
its hope for the future. 


Wherever it has been possible to 
establish the personal contacts and 
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the story told that Atlanta business 
interests are paying the cost of car- 
rying to them the plans and methods 
necessary for relatively permanent 


GF Allsteel 
Shelving 


is strong because it embodies the 
principles of modern _ structural 
steel construction. It is lasting be- 
cause it is made from tough, high 
grade steel. It is efficient because 
it takes up a minimum amount of 
floor space, shelves can be spaced 
two inches apart, moved easily, as- 
sembled quickly and added to at 
will. 
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72-74, Edgewood Ave. 
Ivy 2280 


farm prosperity and the feeling to- 


ward Atlanta has changed. Where 
formerly there was suspicion and ill 
feeling, friendliness toward Atlanta 
has taken the place of the former ill 
feeling. 

The greatest liability Atlanta 
had in the past has been the un- 
friendly attitude of the out in the 
state districts toward Atlanta. In 
forty or more counties this attitude 
has changed this year. A liability 
has been turned into an asset, a divi- 
dend, if you please. Such dividends 
are intangible we grant, but they are 
dividends worth for more to Atlanta 
than those measured in dollars. 

Atlanta made a relatielvy small in- 
vestment as measured by the dollar 
mark this year. In 85 years of active 
business life we have seen many in- 
vestments made. Never have we seen 
any investment produce such great r2- 
turns, both tangible and intangible, as 
has the few thousands of dollars that 
have been expended under the direc- 
tion of the Atlanta agricultural com- 
mittee. 

The job is by no means done; in 
fact, we have only made a good be- 
ginning. Atlanta started something 
worth while a year ago when it fi- 
nanced this movement that Georgia 
needed more than it has ever needed 
anything in the last fifty years. Now 
that a real start has been made will 
Atlanta stop and let it die or will 
Atlanta finish the biggest and best 
job it ever started? 


has 


TOBACCO IS A MONEY CROP 
(Continued from Page 15.) 


with sundry brands of fertilizer for 
cotton, for such fertilizer has been in 
greatest demand. We are less familiar 
with special fertilizers for tomatoes, 
corn, potatoes, etc. All these crops 
require a particular formula, suited 


to their needs. Likewise tobacco will 
yield a quality crop only when sup- 
plied with a properly mixed fertilizer. 

Nitrate of soda should be taken as 
one of the sources of nitrogen, because 
it acts quickly, giving the plants a 
needed impetus. A second source of 
nitrogen should be cottonseed meal, 
because it is slower in action, supply- 
ing the plants as they grow. 

Sulphate of potash is the preferred 
source of potash, because it is free 
from the element known as chlorine, 
which is carried by muriate of potash. 
Chlorine is deleterious to the tobacco 
plants, and should be _ earefully 
avoided. In purchasing fertilizer for 
tobacco, inquire as to the source of 
potash in the brand. 

It is all important that the land, 
proposed to be set in tobacco plants 
in 1925, should be put in first-class 
condition this autumn or early winter. 
It would seem to be superfluous to 
add that pure seed, 1924 crop, of the 
type of tobacco desired, should be pro- 
cured without unnecessary delay. In 
buying seed and fertilizer remember 
that the best is the cheapest. The 
writer hereof has no seed or fertilizer 
for sale. The suggestions herein made 
are solely in the interest of the to- 
bacco growers of Georgia and the en- 
tire country. 


GEORGIA CANE SYRUP 
(Continued from Page 11.) 


country operated by gasoline engines, 
quite a number by steam, and still a 
few by mule power. The largest mill 
in the county, which the writer is in- 
terested in, consists of one eight- 
roller mill and one three-roller mill. 
The cane passing between these roll- 
ers is crushed so dry that the bagasse 
(pummies) is conveyed direct to the 
furnace, where it furnishes about half 
the fuel for the three steam boilers. 
The syrup at this mill is cooked by 
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steam in copper open evaporators of 
special type designed by the owner, 
and the syrup is canned direct from 
the evaporator while hot, thereby re- 
taining the mild, mellow flavor that 
is distinctive to Georgia cane syrup, 
and it will keep when thus canned in- 
definitely. 

Cairo is the central and main mar- 
ket for Georgia cane syrup, not only 
for Grady county farmers but for 
the surrounding counties. More pure 
sugar cane syrup is shipped annually 
from Cairo than from any other town 
in America—this means pure, un- 
mixed syrup, that is, manufactured 
without the addition of lime, sulphur 
or other chemical, which is being used 
extensively in other syrup producing 
states. 

This is not a new development at 
Cairo, but has been gradually grow- 
ing to this extent since 1894. It has 
been a constant, steady growth and 
is destined to reach much greater 
volume as the years go by, as it is not 
an experiment but is strongly sta- 
bilized as to production, quality and 
distribution, and the demand is stead- 
ily growing year by year, keeping 
well in advance of the production. 

The distribution of this syrup covers 
the following territory, where it is 
well known and very popular; Geor- 
gia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Texas and Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee, with quite a growing demand 
in the other states adjoining these. 
Very little of this product has gone 
beyond the border of the southern 
states, largely for the reason that 
the demand has not been fully sup- 
plied in the South, therefore, no spe- 
cial effort has been made to reach be- 
yond. 

The solidity of the foundation on 
which this industry is based is its su- 
perior quality. This quality is not 
surpassed by any syrup produced any- 
where, but, on the other hand, it is 
recognized by hundreds of thousands 
of consumers throughout the country 
as being far superior to any other 
table syrup in flavor and _ intrinsic 
value as a food. 
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Phone Hemlock 0047. 


Georgia cane syrup should not be 


confused with molasses, nor with 
sorghum syrup. 

Molasses is a word used by many 
people in describing any syrup, but it 
is a misnomer when applied to Geor- 
gia cane syrup. 

Molasses is a by-product of the 
sugar factory, cane juice being cooked 
down to the point of granulation and 
the molasses either dripped or thrown 
out by centrifugal force from the 
sugar mush (massecuite), leaving 
the comparatively dry sugar. The 
resultant molasses is usually recooked 
and thrown out again and again, mak- 
ing three grades of sugar, namely, 
firsts, seconds and thirds; also three 
grades of molasses, ranging in 
color from amber to black. The 
latter is called “black strap” and is 
used largely in sweet feed for live 
stock, and sometimes in blending with 
glucose making a cheap grade of 
“corn and cane.” 

On many plantations in other states. 
where cane is grown on rich alluvial 
soil, the juice is treated with lime to 
clarify it; this darkens the syrup, and 
to overcome this dark color sulphur 
fumes are used to bleach the juice, 
thus depositing a small amount of sul- 
phur dioxide to the resultant syrup, 
and, at the same time destroying the 
mild, mellow flavor that is so desir- 
able in cane syrup. 


In the Georgia process no sulphur, 
lime or other chemical is used, there- 
fore, the product is simply all cane 
juice clarified, purified and evapo- 
rated down to syrup density, contain- 
ing no sulphur dioxide, and being 
the whole juice and contains all the 
sugar originally in the cane, analysis 
showing 55 per cent to 56 per cent 
pure crystalizable sugar. This is why 
its intrinsic value as a food is so far 
greater than the molasses from which 
the greater portion of the sugar has 
been extracted. 

South Georgia is blessed with the 
ideal soil for producing cane syrup. 
The land is sandy pebbly loam and 
produces a cane rich in sugar. This 
sandy soil accounts to a large degree 
for the mellow flavor that does not 
pall on the taste, no matter how often 
or how long it is eaten. 

This ideal soil, connected with the 
method of quick evaporation in shal- 
low pans without the addition of any 
deleterious substance or chemical and 
then sealing air-tight while hot, se- 
cures and retains the sweetness and 
the mildness and the mellowness that 
makes folk love Georgia cane syrup. 
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A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TIME 
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pital and makes room for another. 
Every Tuesday, which is “clinic day” 
the reception room is filled with a 
long line of mothers, bringing their 
babies to be given treatment, for 
there are many cases in which it is 
not necessary to keep the child in a 
hospital. Indeed, many times the 
number of children in the wards are 
treated weekly at these clinics, to 
which half-a-dozen specialists devote 
the day. 


The influence of the hospital in At- 
lanta has gone far a-field, spreading 
like the ripple from a stone cast in a 
lake. From that influence has grown 
the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children, a work similar in nature, but 
vastly greater in its scope. 


For fifty years the Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine had been known as the “Play- 
ground of Masonry.” Open only to 
Masons of the higher degrees, it has 
attained a membership of more than 
a half-million. Jolly fellows all, their 
principle avocation seemed to be get- 
ting together and having “a good 
time.” That was all very well, 
thought many members, but it was 
felt that the Shrine should find some- 
thing more worthy of its importance. 
Most Shriners are Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons; they heard of the work their 
Atlanta brothers were doing; many 
of them visited the hospital. And four 
years ago there were born the Shri- 
ners’ Hospitals for Crippled Children. 
A little later the first was built—at 
Shreveport, La. Five are now in ac- 
tive operation—at Shreveport, La., 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul and St. Louis, with a 
total capacity of more than 300 beds. 
In Springfield, Mass., the sixth is 
nearing completion and will be ready 
for its fifty patients some time this 


winter. The seventh is under way in 
Montreal, and plans have been drawn 
for Shrine hospitals in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

All these hospitals also are purely 
charitable. No pay patients are re- 
ceived, no questions are asked as to 
creed or race. The only requirement 
is that the parents must be financially 
unable to bear the heavy costs of sur- 
gical treatment and hospital care— 
and a heavy expense it is in most 
cases. 

The best orthopedic surgeons in the 
country compose the advisory board 
of the Shrine hospitals. Dr. Robert 
Osgood, of Boston, is the chairman of 
that board, which chooses the sur- 
geons who have charge of the various 
institutions. Recently there has been 
established a research department 
with a skilled surgeon devoting his 
whole time to the endeavor to learn 
just what causes the dreaded “ar- 
thyrytis,’ that form of rheumatism 
which attacks children and stiffens 
their joints—something which so far 
has baffled medical science. Perhaps 
the Shriners’ will learn something 
about infantile paralysis and how best 
to cope with it. They are going to 
try, and they expect to keep on build- 
ing hospitals until at least twenty are 
in operation, covering all of the 
United States and Canada. 


It cost the average automobile own- 
er in the United States last year 
$10.78 for automobile tax, according 
to Prof. F. C. Snow, of the Highway 
Department of Georgia Tech, while in 
Georgia the fee averaged $14.12 for 
passenger cars and $16.86 for trucks. 
It was also found that thirty-five 
states and the District of Columbia 
collect gasoline tax. Fifteen states 
levy a tax of two cents a gallon; 
eight states, one cent a gallon; nine 
states, three cents a gallon; twe 
states, two and one-half cents a gal- 
ion, and one state, four cents a gallon. 


LYNCH the 


TAILOR 


FORSYTH BUILDING 


IMPORTER 


For Sixty Years the South's Leading Tatlor 
Walnut 1085 


Now is the time to select your 
Winter Furs 


See our selection before 
purchasing 


L. Chajage 
Ivy 6197 10 Peachtree St. 
\ 


Office: WALNUT 2719 
Residence: MAIN 2553 


H. W. Oliver 


Building Contractor 


High Glas: 


Residences 


701 Silvey Building 


Every product of our plant, bears the earmarks oy 


83-A WALTON STREET 


My gifts come to me far down the years: 


Offspring of sluggards and of pioneers 
Inheritor of juggled hopes and fears. down, 
BS > Yet I thank God upon my bended knees 
For him who, whether king or bawdy 
clown, 


PHONE WALNUT 2587 


LZ a ee 


Practical Experience, Personal Supervision ana Operative Skill. 


J. B. Richards Printing Co. 


Unusual Service for Buyers of Printing 


TO AN UNKNOWN ANCESTOR 


By OMAR BARKER 


Toward God. 


I am the son of huntsmen of old time, others tears. 


The heir of timid virtue and of crime, 


Some gave me purity, some gave the 
grime 


From some came smiles, from 


Oh, I am cluttered up with legacies 
Long lines of jumbled blood have handed 


Of damaged souls. Some of them helped By making sympathy his conscious art, 
my climb Bequeathed the gift of kindness to my heart. 


JANUARY 
Permits 

lorie ID eliinaers, IL Weve 132 
Vrame. Dwellings MDuplex @29.... <95.-..4..2 3 
Stores & Dwellings Combined, 3 Families... 3 
Apaurtment Houses, 144 Families .............. 13 
OO) PERC) sYEISh ee. ba ER oe eee ee ee 3 
HrameebUsiness yl GUSEaw se. 92h .t ater dak 5 
DiickeDMsiness™ EbOUuses fe Ger st ee, 125 Re 2 10 
Filling Stations and Public Garages ............ 3 
Ririvatem Gara CG scar Ree Roan Sein Dil 
Miscellancous@Buildinc cee. ee 9 
Schools Suilldinivis yess eee ee) ce eee ee. eee 1 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs .............. 15 
Alterations and Repairs ................ cae Se 84 

AMoxerewls at@ye DIN MUEWIN 22 2 ee ean pee 322 

FEBRUARY 
Permits 

iene IDenelbnners, Il ileus eer 169 
IMieeweNs WON elinaers, IDCs a etote ee ee 29 
Store & Dwellings Combined, 5 Families... 3 
Apartment Houses, 78 Families .................... 14 
EA CEOTIC Sime testes eee eee ee eee 2 


Totals 
$ 478,300 
106,150 
9,350 
380,800 
44,000 
4,600 
158,000 
22,300 
1,875 
2,210 
110,000 
US 
anes al 


$1,440,561 


Totals 

$ 507,149 
102,300 
13,000 
97,500 
15,000 


Atlanta’s Building Record for First Eleven Months of 1924 


$1,440,561 


SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 
“100 Per Cent Atlanta Owned’ 


A PRINTING PAPER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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NEARLY 200 PURE FOOD STORES SAVING FOR ITS THOUSANDS OF PATRONS 


— Bramem Business. CUSes mis aenarnanenee 5 7,800 
Bricks BUsSinesss HOUSeS ieee eee en 7 155,500 
5 5 Filling Stations and Public Garages ............ 6 22,500 
Business Poor: Private) .Gavacesea sta.) .t 7 eee ee 19 2,345 
Miseellancous) buildings (2 0) =e ee 18 2,430 
ters will sell Furnaces, Fire Hscapes and Signs. ............. 23 8,430 
Lagu Alterations sand, Repairss...- a see 109 83,519 
your goods. esis aes 
LotaletorsE eb ai: y gee eee Seen 404 $1,017,473 $1,017,473 
CALL Pa 
MARCH 
C it l Permits Totals 
apita Frame Dwellings, 1 Family 20.2.0... 178 541,810 
c oo Hrame Dwellings; Duplex a5. a 40 174,100 
Direct Advertising Stores & Dwellings Combined, 2 Families... 2 5,700 
Apartment Houses, 141 Families .................. 14 263,800 
Bureau Churches¢ 2, 20 4a )s, WU ase Sem 1 2,000 
: 5 Feame Business Houses. cee a) rn 5 8,650 
Ninth Floor Austell Bldg. Bricks BusinesssH Ouse eee 6 132,700 
5] Filling Stations and Public Garages ............ 8 39,896 
Walnut 38 Private }Garapestie mest) tea ae 25 2,340 
«< : : hat? Miscellaneous Buildings os -..2--1cetaeee eee 16 4,800 
eS? farpeiaarate ee Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs ...........-.. 19 6,410 
; Alterationspand si epalisies. =e eee 122 75,811 
Quick Service —- 
Totals for Marches. = 436 $1,258,017 $1,258,017 
APRIL 
Permits Totals 
l Frame: Dwellings, 1 Family ee 157 $ 415,150 
Buy your Coal tor Brick Dwellings, 1ePamily 2c s2 = 41,000 
Frame Dwellings; Duplexes = asso 29 77,550 
Cash-Save Money Apartment Houses eL40 pm apiilics mnars 9 518,200 
Factories oie ca gic. ete ccs gash =e eet ae 3 34,000 
Pramew business El OUSes meses aeene eee 7 18,150 
pp: H. ‘Thomas Briek Business Houses 21 -eo) te ee rere 6 92,000 
Filling Stations and Public Garages -.......... 6 17,200 
Coal Co. Private Garages Mics tese tere eee arte 30 3,060 
TePrateest I 2336 Miscellaneous (Buildings ere es ee 18 3,855 
RY : Vy School Buildings (eeu eee 9 18,000 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs .............. 17 2,050 


~ Atlanta’s Beautiful Homes 


Atlanta has some very beautiful homes because 
the lawns and grounds are well planted—each 
month bringing in some new blooms of striking 
color to give life to the green grass and foliage. 
Remember, “It’s not a Home until it’s planted.” 


Ask for the new Fall Catalog—Now Ready. 


Hastings’ new 1924 Fall Catalog lists Hastings’ 
Evergreen Lawn Grass and all the fine varieties of 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Freesias, Crocus, Lily 
of the Valley, Paper White and Grand Soliel d’Or 
Narcissi. Garden and Flower Seeds as well as the 
finest Roses for fall planting should also interest 
you. 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


Seeds 


16 W. MITCHELL ST. 
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Plants 


Bulbs 


PHONES M. 2568-3653 


ATteratrons@and eRepalrs mos. Ae 142 303,020 
LOtalSerOne A pri wee tee ee ee eee re 435 $1,540,285 
MAY 
Permits Totals 
HraneDwellinpss Ls hamily 9228)... 153 $ 428,135 
ramen welling sem Duplex. ewes ere ee PALS 58,150 
Stores & Dwlelings Combined, 1 Family...... il 2,000 
Apartment Houses, 153 Families ................ 10 762,500 
GUE CN CS mete ee. = renee bey Ne O. 4 6,500 
HE COLES teeter enn eeu eee le Seer et asst 2s 3 82,500 
Ppaies pusiness: HOUSGS) 2... 2ncee seers, 4 18,150 
IBTICKM@EUSINGSS abl OUSCSims = eee ete een eee 9 125,000 
Filling Stations and Public Garages ............ 6 17,200 
Private Garages -......2-.... ereseres Sette exces 2 Be 33 3,837 
Miscellaneous Bulldings. 2s ee 30 7,290 
(SreTatGVo A BAURU NG MPG EAS) = ak ee a ee eee 6 105,900 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs .....-.......... ili 7,047 
Alterations, and Repairs si. 220s. s.<.a oe 159 82,265 
PPORAISSLOTROLA Vpoech tess ores tress ae eal 456 $1,698,324 
JUNE 
Permits Totals 
Hrame Dwellings, 1* Pamily 2..-4.2d.- se 118 $ 360,563 
Brickol wellinegs.e1 -Mamily 3 ssse 8 ee il 2,500 
Erames Dwellings, Duplex 22-222 23 107,400 
eherolke IDK wll bbavegs,, WDyeyoebe sae eee il 11,000 
Stores & Dwellings Combined, 1 Family...... 1 1,000 
Apartment Houses, 28 Families -................ 5 44,500 
COHSBE WS) OVENS pt Jes i ee eee te Sh eee eee 2, 900 
Ranier SU SINES Si EL OU SCS aes eretenre eee oe 3 4,600 
I riCkee USI Nes Si LEO USCS use eee eee 4 13,500 
Filling Stations and Public Garages ............ lige 38,500 
Piva tem Gala LOS pres ke ena ges yA cteenetan cect 41 3,140 
Miseellancous* Buildings) .......2. 21a: 13 2,050 
SchooluBulldingss 225s ete ee veh. i] 250 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs .............. 16 62,140 
mlperations) and -ReDAITS 22.2) Bee ce eee. 120 189,181 
[ROtal Serco red UNG ea eee eee ee ee 361 $ 841,224 
JULY 
Permits Totals 
Frame Dwellings, 1 Family -...2.2.-..-...-- 135 $ 400,220 
Byovelk, IOwmeibbhayes. 1h IRWIN ones eae il 4,000 
Frame .Dwellings,’ Duplex ...22.<.-.-.--..-..- 20 61,950 
Apartment Houses, 50 Families —.............-.. 7 110,000 
(Cae ES ec eee ssc Se eee cece 4 23,400 
NEEL CGO TG ee sa a eee acces nee ee 2 53,000 
Hramer DUSINGS Sieh OUSCS ai:ese ee es 7 16,400 
PirickmhUsiNese HOUSES yesc.seps oe: Boe male eer teacn 9 110,900 
Filling Stations and Public Garages —......... 9 59,100 
PON C GALA OS oso e Sse oes Fog eee ee 41 4,293 
Miscellaneous) Biunldings, 2.W....2:.2.2-21 50k: 13 2,050 
SELES” USSG Fie Tide ie dee ee See ne aeons peer eer 1 1,900 
AVERT C Om rUil GIN GS). Yat cae nese deemeseeras st ag ee 1 750,000 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs .............. 10 1,590 


$ 841,224 
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$1,540,235 


that is always 
appropriate--- 
that has per- 
sonality, that is 
you---your 


$1,698,324 


photograph--- 


Made at 


Stephenson 
Studio, Inc. 


Robt. R. Jennings, Prop. 
g21-524 Connally Bldg. 


Phone Main 2874 
for Appointment 


AewweeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeBeeeeBteBeeBeBeeeBeBbeBnenEnu 
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Your City Builder ad is a 
salesman that will make over 
Seven Thousand calls a month 
for you. Call Walnut 0845. 


BUSINESS LEADERS OF ATLANTA USE 


WORLD’S 


Richard C. Shoup 
District Manager 


KARDEX 


LL EADIN G 


SEND FOR THE KARDEX MAN 


RECORD 
63 North Pryor Street 


CARD 


Iv 2810 
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Alterations” and Repairs \..--9-e ss ese 151 113,555 DR. JOSEPH JACOBS—LOVER 


ape er ean OF BURNS 
Totalee Lore. Ul vere eee nee Alt $1,712,358 $1,712,358 
apes gst Continued from Page 21.) 
AUGUST ORY ( f # 
Permits otals sent him a copy of Emerson’s beau- 
Frame Dwellings, 1 Family ..............-.--.--.---- 104 $= «291,710 tiful poem, “Friendship” layiicoaae 
Erame)Dw.elline-s-as io] Cxageeseaseenne re 14 44,150 , , 
Stores & Dwellings Combined, 2 Families... 2 200 framed and now hangs on the wall of 
Apartment Houses, 30 Families .................-.. 6 99,500 his office. Some excerpts read like 
Charnes nse 8 56,000 this: 
rame: Business: ErOuseen eee ee = 
Brick Business’ Houses! (ioe 28 22a eee 10 81,150 “A ruddy drop of manly blood 
Filling Stations and Public Garages .......... 4 18,000 The surging sea outweighs. 
Private Garages ........... an py GH PRE hal ee 36 8,040 The world uncertain comes and goes 
Miscellaneous saul Gina o's gee eee eee eeseenee eae 18 3,902 The 1 : q is 
Otfices Buildings (LJ eel oe eine Uae 1 890,000 e lover rooted stays.” 

Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs ..........-..- 14 105,350 “O friend, my bosom said, 
Alterations and Repairs .............-------.--.---- 140 87,791 Through thee alone the sky is arched 
Totals for AUgUSt o.oo 354 $1,680,693 $1,680,693 iy foe ns, Ge a ” 

SEPTEMBER * Are through thy friendship fair.” 
Permits Totals W cohE SSE ‘hee thid 
Frame Dwellings, 1 Family 2.0... 132 $ 346,760 : at : i os = ee a 
Frame Dwellings, Duplexss 21s. 33 124,890 pa A AS Rete ne) le 1 Y pee 
Apartment Houses, 28 Families .................. D 46,500 big reason, the why Dr. Jacobs is a 
Public Buildings -...-----------seee : aN man of success and a builder of the 
Factories tits oo ce le, ee ee ee : ; Se 
Frame) Business, Houses) 2. ne 1 150 mas ea ne rie én 1 
Bale IBERWNESS JEVRES 22 cee Thal 109,400 ouchea. Lor a man greed poke riends 
Filling Stations and Public Garages .......... 10 27,000 and may have a sense of justice and a 
Private Garages eects 45 4,532 sympathetic heart, and love literature 
Seen aneer edt eS Ree ee MTR co and even have collegiate degren tam 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs ................ 8 2,910 yet build no city. So, here it is: the 
Alterations and) Repairs co. 7c 158 198,608 very reason, just over the door as 
aes = Sew you enter and the very last thing you 
Totals for September, Ge. ...= 434 $1,194,525 $1,194,525 see as you leave—keystone of the 
OCTOBER 7 arch, so to speak—blocked out in al- 
Permits Totals most brutal simplicity, but the birth 
Frame swellings) sls Mamil vac. eee 133 $ 359,625 in this life and in every life—here 
Senne: Dyin, i Menrblly he 133 359,625 it is: 
ee ene Renan a eed ce, ee Fas WORK 
ores wellings Combined, amilies.... 8, ; : 
Apartment Houses, 175 Families .................. 8 421,500 Is a blessing to the man 
Public Buildings ieee ee eee 2 100,000 Who works, a curse to the man 
Churches) G58 4a 5 gs See ane. ecees aa 3 7,000 Who shirks. 
PP ACTOTIGS «20 tae ged nate ny aos ate eae 4 2,200 
ramen business, Houses 2.) =. 2. ee 6 9,300 
Brick Business Houses —.....-.--------------0-- 2 2,500 Faculty members of the Georgia 
Filling Stations and Public Garages -.......... 6 205,000 Tech School of Gommerce believe tam 
Privates, Garagwes 2 ie --2s. Gye erarere ce 36 4,405 ee a ‘tlonled eae 
Miscellaneous Buildings ........2......0:::-021200----- 16 2,94 anta is the privileged city ecause of 
School@Building sie a eee il 9,000 an announcement recently received to 
Furnaces, Fire Escapes and Signs (2 29 10,735 the effect that the real estate classes 
Alterations and) Repairs...) aes 184 120,100 are the largest in the country. Au- 
Motals: forsaOctober a. Be eee 452 $1,335,105 thority for the statement is the secre- 
pete a, ee tary of the National Association of 
GRAND TOTAL: AMOUNT S227 $13,718,515 Real Estate Boards, Chicago. 


oo ™s=—0) 


Gale, (QUIN IUILIDVEIE 
Wishes You a Very Happy Christmas 
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Let Your Chamber of Commerce 


q Sponsor the production of Motion Pictures to ad- 


vertise the advantages your CITY and COUNTY 
have to offer, “Mr. Manufacturer” and “Mr. Home- 
seeker” and stimulate interest between CITY and 
RURAL districts so that those in the County may 
learn of their resources and take advantage of them. 


We will be glad to tell you about what some of the 
Chambers of Commerce are doing for their COUN- | 
TIES through our Production Department. 


The Graphic Films Corporation 


24 Nassau St. MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS Robert B. Strickland 


WAlnut 0365 DISTRIBUTORS FOR Gen. Mer. 
DeVRY PROJECTORS | 


Georgia Casualty Co. 
General Offices, Brown Building, Atlanta 


incorporated under the laws of the State of Georgia. Capital stock, $500,000. Surplus 
and Reserves for the protection of policy-holders, over $3,000,000. 


Writing the following lines of Casualty Insurance: 


Plate Glass Workmen’s Compensation 
Property and Collision Damage Public Liability—All lines 
Automobile Liability Physicians Liability 
Elevator Liability Dentists Liability 

Teams Liability Druggists Liability 
Owners Protective Employers Liability 
Contractors Protective Theatre Liability 
Manufacturers Protective Residence Burglary 
Merchants Protective Safe Burglary 

Bottlers Protective Workmen’s Collective 


City Office: Second Floor Atlanta National Bank Bldg., 
Cc. A. RAUSCHENBERG, JR., Manager 


What. is your opinion 


“gt 


| 2 your oiiion of the ‘dustrial loan ee may be erroneous. 
We want you to know of the big change that has taken place. 


First—Legislation: Legislation regulating the rate of interest on 
loans of this class has been enacted by over half of the states of the 
Union, including the state of Georgia. Formerly there were no laws 
governing charges made by the lenders and some were inclined t 
take advantage of the needy borrowers 


SECOND—Supervision: ‘Today the loan business is regulated by the 
state. Each company must be bonded and licensed before making 
loans. The Superintendent of Georgia State Banking mee is 
empowered to inspect the business at all times. 


¥ 


THIRD—/nterest: The rate of interest permitted under the laws 6k 2 
this state is 314 per cent. per month on unpaid balances for actual 
time. At first glance this rate seems high, but practical experience 
by charitable and philanthropic enterprises have proved this rate to 
yield only a fair return on the investment 


iy 


FourRTH—Basis of Opinion: A good many people compare the busi- 
ness with banks; the business should be compared with the mercantile 
business, in as much as they loan their own money, the average loan. 3 
being $50, the maximum loan is $300. The overhead expenses in this 
necessary business is just as high proportionately as any mercantile 
business. Le 


The Georgia Association was formed to uplift the industrial loan 
business and it has put it on a plane with any gother eeu aS finan= -~ 
cia! institution. 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Georgia". Industrial 
Lenders Association © 


Under Supervision of the State Banking Depitirtens 


Ce, 


You may safely negotiate with the following companies 
CITY INVESTMENT CO 
517 Atlanta Trust Bldg 


AMERICAN LOAN CO 
406 Feters Bldg 


SOUTHERN SECURITY CO 
215 Atlanta Nat. Bank 


“THE MASTER LOAN SERVICE, Inc. 
ty 212 Healey Bldg. 


FULTON LOAN & DISCOUNT 
1113 Atlanta Nat. Bank Bldg., 


BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 
421 Palmer Bldg. 


CITIZENS - LOAN COs 
301 Peters Bldg. 


UNITED SMALL LOAN CORP 
30 Peachtree Arcade “Su ai 


SEABOARD SECURITY CO So ECURIZY INVESTMENT COs: 
214 Peachtree Arcade \eae 1014 Auburn Ave. 


SOUTHLAND LOAN & INVESTMENT CO., 527 Candler Bldg. i 
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